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I. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BIBLE? 

BT   PROF.   THOMAS  G.   APPLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Bible  is  the  Book.  This  title,  which  it  has  acquired  for 
itself  the  world  over,  implies  that  it  is  unique  as  compared  with 
all  other  books.  It  is  the  book  in  a  preeminent  sense.  The 
first  construction  that  might  be  put  upon  this  title  is,  that  it  is 
the  book  containing  the  record  of  a  religion,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. As  the  Yedas  contain  the  religion  of  the  East,  or  the 
Koran  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  so  the  Bible  is  the  authority 
for  the  religion  of  Christ. 

But  upon  closer  inquiry  we  learn  that  there  is  a  higher 
sense  in  which  the  Bible  is  called  the  book,  just  as  Christianity 
is  not  only  a  religion  among  other  religions,  but  is  the  only 
absolute  religion.  As  religions  in  general  claim  to  be  based 
upon  some  revelation  of  truth,  whether  through  natural  or 
supernatural  means — that  is,  whether  through  the  natural 
genius  and  intuition  of  some  mind,  some  great  man,  or  through 
some  divine  agency — so  Christianity  claims  to  be  based  upon 
the  only  absolute  revelation.  It  claims  to  contain  the  truth  as 
1  6 
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revealed  in  a  supernatural  way  to  man  from  God  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  and  culminating  in  the  revelation  in  the 
person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Other  religions  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  natural  religious  intuitions  of  man^  projections^  as 
it  were,  of  his  natural  religious  wants^  and  therefore  mere  forms 
without  substantial  contents.  It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed  that 
there  are  intermingled  in  these  religions  some  elements  of  a 
primitive  revelation  made  to  man,  but  lost  as  to  its  substance 
through  the  lapse  of  the  nations  into  unbelief.  St.  Paul  says  of 
those  nations,  called  the  Gentiles,  that  they  would  not  retain  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  therefore  God  had 
given  them  over  to  the  blindness  of  unbelief.  As  distinguished, 
then,  from  the  books  of  all  other  religions,  the  Bible  contains 
the  one  only  true  and  infallible  revelation  which  God  has  made 
to  the  world. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  is  that,  as  the  revelation  it  re- 
cords was  a  progressive  revelation,  so  the  Bible  is  composed  of 
sections,  or  books,  that  were  prepared  by  different  authors  and 
in  different  ages.  Criticism  has  not  even  as  yet  satisfactorily 
settled  the  precise  time  when  each  of  its  books  was  written,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  whole  time  extended  over  a  long  series  of 
ages,  reaching  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  closing  years  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  ^^  God,  having  of  old 
time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions 
and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days  spoken 
unto  us  in  a  Son,''  i.  e.,  one  who  occupies  the  relation  of  sonship. 
The  record  kept  pace  with  the  revelation.  What  God  revealed 
in  various  ways,  as  in  theophanies,  dreams,  &c.,  was  preserved 
in  tradition,  and  handed  down  in  different  writings.  These 
writings  did  not  pretend  at  any  one  time  to  contain  the  abso- 
lute fulness  of  divine  revelation,  but  only  what  was  made  known 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  measure,  or  degree,  in  which  it  was 
made  known.  Not  until  this  revelation  reached  its  absolute 
fulness  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  person  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  record  closed  as  complete  and 
final. 
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It  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  the 
recorded  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  would  be  character- 
ised by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. The  revelation  itself  would  be  thus  affected,  and  con- 
aequentlj  its  apprehension^  reproduction,  and  record,  would 
necessarily  share  in  the  same  modification.  God  could  not  re- 
veal Himself  in  any  greater  degree  than  men  were  prepared  for 
the  revelation.  Hence*  in  its  first  stages  this  revelation  would 
appear  as  imperfect  and  crude  to  a  later  age.  The  world  had 
a  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  age,  just  as  the  individual  man 
has.  No  other  religion  claims  to  have  a  revelation  of  such  con- 
tinuous character,  one  and  the  same,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  The  fact  that  Christianity  alone  claims  this  raises  the 
presumption  that  it  really  possesses  such  a  revelation.  Where 
else  would  such  a  claim  come  from  if  not  from  the  fact  itself, 
the  actual  existence,  of  such  a  revelation  ? 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  what  we  may  designate  the 
fullness  or  completeness  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  such  fullness  or  completeness 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  one  portion  of  the  Bible  taken  by 
itself.  Such  part  cannot  be  complete  simply  because  it  is  a  part 
and  not  the  whole.  The  absolute  revelation  was  made  by,  and 
is  contained  in,  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
whole  Bible  only  can  contain  the  record  of  this  revelation  in  its 
wholeness,  so  far  at  least  as  such  revelation  of  a  living  person 
can  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  written  word.  We  must  grant 
that  even  in  its  wholeness  the  Bible  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  revelation  in  Christ,  but  we  can  say  that  for  human  appre- 
hension all  is  given  in  the  Bible  which  it  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know,  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Bible  was  given.  In 
this  sense  we  may  say  that  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible 
is  complete. 

The  question  may  be  raised  here,  whether  there  is  any  reve- 
lation made  by  the  glorified  Christ,  in  addition  to,  or  over  and 
above,  what  is  given  in  the  Bible  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  sense  ? 
No  one  would  say  that  any  book,  or  myriad  of  books,  could 
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contain  all  that  is  revealed  in  the  divine-human  person  of 
Christ.  And  yet,  when  that  mystery  is  recorded  by  inspira- 
tion, as  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  may  it  not  contain  in  sub- 
stance the  whole  truth  of  revelation,  and  that  what  remains 
now  is  simply  the  development  of  the  apprehension  of  that 
mystery,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  revealed  ?  Even  those  who 
were  confronted  by  the  person  of  the  Lord  could  not  apprehend 
the  fullness  of  His  person,  yet  the  confession  of  Peter,  '^  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,*'  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  absolute  revelation. 

The  Bible,  then,  we  may  say,  is  a  complete  revelation. 
Hence  it  is  closed  as  the  sdcred  canon.  The  books  it  contains 
have  been  determined  and  fixed  as  dififering  from  all  uninspired 
writings.  There  is  a  difiference,  indeed,  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  church  as  to  the  number  of  inspired 
books  in  the  Bible,  the  former  including  the  Apocrypha,  the 
latter  excluding  it.  But  the  completeness  of  the  Bible  does  not 
necessarily  depend  on  the  mere  fixing  of  the  number  of  books 
it  contains.  We  know  that  at  least  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
has  been  lost,  and  yet  this  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  whole- 
ness of  the  Bible.  And  so,  if  an  epistle  were  now  discovered^ 
it  would  not  add  to,  or  change,  the  wholeness  of  the  Bible,  be- 
cause we  know  of  a  surety  that  it  would  make  no  change  sub- 
stantially in  what  is  given  to  us  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  say 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  St.  Paul  should  write  just 
so  many,  and  no  more  nor  less,  epistles.  The  New  Testament 
would  not  lose  its  wholeness  by  the  omission  of  the  epistle  to 
Philemon^  by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  important  and  neces- 
sary truth  is  not  contained  in  that  epistle.  But  we  may  believe 
that  the  church,  to  whom  the  revelation  was  entrusted,  pre- 
served this  revelation  in  its  wholeness,  and  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  whole  revelation  of  God  to  man . 

When  we  say  that  the  Bible  is  a  closed  canon,  we  mean  that 
the  revelation  our  Saviour  gave  to  His  disciples  was  the  whole 
revelation  He  designed  to  give  to  man  in  that  form.  That,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  apostles,  that  to  them 
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was  entrusted  the  whole  revelation  He  designed  {b  make.  For 
tbis  purpose  they  were  called  to  be  personal  witnesses  of  His 
life,  and  for  this  end  they  were  specially  inspired  to  apprehend 
and  make  known  the  revelation.  In  order  to  have  any  addi- 
tional revelation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  another  inspired 
apostolate;  in  short,  another  opening  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  with  miracles,  charisms,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
that  opening.  The  New  Testament  is,  in  a  sense,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  apostolate  in  the  church.  The  apostles  were  the  in- 
spired teachers  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  of 
this  we  may  say,  ''No  other  foundation  can  be  laid  than  that 
which  is  laid."  The  church  is  still  inspired  in  a  general  sense, 
and  inspired  talent  and  genius  may  discover  new  truth  in  the 
Bible,  and  make  it  known,  but  no  one  may  be  expected  to  re- 
veal new  substantial  truth,  because  the  apostolate  is  past.  The 
apostolic  age  was  unique  in  this  respect,  and  it  will  not  be  re- 
peated. The  IrvingUeay  we  know,  sprang  up  as  a  sect  som<^ 
years  ago  in  Europe,  and  based  themselves  upon  the  idea  that 
the  apostolate  is  to  be  continued.  They  appointed  apostles, 
(jast  what  was  not  done  in  the  apostolic  age,  for  it  was  their 
peculiar  characteristic  that  they  were  appointed  directly  by 
Christ,  except  in  the  case  of  Matthias,  and  it  is  particularly 
stated  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ)  and  aimed  to 
continue  their  sect  on  that  basis.  But  this  sect  has  ceased  to 
exist  because  it  was  based  on  a  fallacy. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the  Bible  is  a  dosed 
canon,  in  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  Bible  7  It  is  a 
completed  book,  and  therefore  it  is,  as  the  Reformers  held  and 
Protestants  now  hold,  the  complete  and  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

In  taking  this  position,  do  we  detract  from  the  infinite  and 
absolute  fullness  of  the  glorified  Christ  7  Is  He  not  more  than 
the  Bible  7  and  must  not  that  revelation  which  advanced  in 
stages  in  times  past  continue  to  go  on  as  the  Church  approaches 
its  own  glorification  ?  In  answer  we  would  say,  that  revelation 
was  progressive  down  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  He  was  and 
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18  the  end  of  revelation,  and  His  Word  is  in  a  sense  Himself, 
and  when  He  gave  us  His  last  word,  He  Himself  closed  His 
own  revelation  until  He  come  again  in  glorj. 

It  follows,  then,  that  while  the  revelation  in  the  Bible  is  ob- 
jectively complete,  yet  subjectively  in  the  mind  of  the  Church 
the  revelation  given  will  reach  new  and  higher  stages  of  appre- 
hension. And  this,  we  know,  is  sometimes  called  new  revela- 
tion, for,  it  is  said,  revelation  implies  a  making  known,  and 
therefore  that  which  is  not  known,  or  apprehended,  is  no(  re- 
vealed. But  we  must  make  a  distinction  here  between  a  revela- 
tion as  tubjective  and  an  objective  revelation.  Christ  had  fully 
revealed  Himself  when  He  ascended  up  on  high,  that  is,  as  an 
objective  revelation,  but  that  revelation  was  not  fully  appre- 
hended subjectively  by  His  disciples.  In  this  subjective  sense 
revelation  is  still  progressive,  whilst  nothing  new  is  added  as  to 
the  substance  of  what  is  already  revealed. 

An  illustration  of  this  difference  appears  in  the  revelation  in 
the  Gospels  as  compared  with  the  Epistles.  The  Epistles  are 
subjective.  They  unfold  the  truth  contained  in  the  Gospels, 
but  they  add  nothing  to  the  substance  of  the  Gospels.  Weiss 
maintains,  we  know,  that  the  Gospels  are  quite  as  subjective  as 
the  Epistles,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Epistles  are  a  higher,  a 
more  advanced  revelation  than  the  Gospels.  This  is  true  in  a 
sense,  but  the  Gospels  make  known  to  us  what  came  from  with- 
out, from  Christ,  His  words  and  works,  and  in  this  sense,  even 
though  they  are  a  reproduction, — that  is,  the  deeds  and  words 
of  the  Lord  passed  through  their  thinking, — yet  it  was  not  with 
thd  writers  of  them  as  it  was  with  the  writers  of  the  Epistles. 
The  revelation  given  in  the  Gospels  is  objective  as  compared 
with  the  Epistles.  In  this  sense  no  new  revelation  can  be  ex- 
pected. If  such  revelation  were  given  now,  it  would  have  to  be 
by  the  private  illumination  or  inspiration  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  made.  But  this,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  be 
only  tor  him  and  not  authoritatively  for  others.  There  would 
be  no  witnessing  to  the  objective,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Apos- 
tles.    The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  the 
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Apostle  Paul.  The  glorified  Saviour  did,  indeed,  appear  to  him 
and  make  revelations  to  him,  but  the  Saviour  did  not  make  any- 
thing known  to  him  which  He  had  not  made  known  before  to  the 
other  Apostles,  and,  therefore,  even  St.  Paul  did  not  present 
anything  new.  He  merely  claimed  equality  with  the  other 
Apostles^  and  for  that  he  had  a  miraculous  call.  What  was  new 
was  not  any  additional  general  revelation,  but  rather  his  per- 
sonal call  to  be  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Swedenborg  claimed  to  have  a  special  illumination  to  reveal 
what  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  from  the  Scriptures ;  but 
although  he  thus  appeals  to  the  Bible  itself,  yet  even  his  claim 
cannot  be  accepted  unless  he  can  attest  it  by  a  miracle,  or  some- 
thing that  would  give  him  Apostolic  authority.  We  may  repeat : 
a  mere  subjective  revelation,  if  such  were  made  to  an  individual, 
would  be  of  force,  it  may  be,  to  himself,  but  it  could  not  be 
authenticated  to  another,  or  become  authority  for  all  men. 

On  this  account,  doubtless,  the  Bible  contains  not  only  reve- 
lation contemporaneous  with  the  writers,  but  as  it  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  creation,  so  also  it  goes  forward  to  the  close  of 
human  history.  There  are  prophecies  as  yet  unfulfilled.  As  if 
to  indicate  that  what  is  therein  recorded  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  revelation,  and  therefore  nothing  further,  as  to  substance,  or 
objective,  is  to  be  looked  for,  the  New  Testament  ends  with  the 
mysterious  apocalypse  of  St.  John,  and  the  words  it  uses  in  re- 
lation to  that  apocalypse  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  Bible,  viz., 
in  regard  to  any  one  adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  words  of  this 
book.  While,  then,  we  can  look  for  no  further  prophecy,  yet 
we  may  look  for  new  and  higher  apprehension  of  the  prophecy 
there  given,  and  the  revelation  in  the  Bible  will  finally  be  found 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  eschatology,  as  well  as  all  other  por- 
tions of  revelation. 

The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  That  is  the  best  definition 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  "  My  words,''  says  Christ,  "  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life."  The  Word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic, 
and  ^^  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  even  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
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is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  As 
the  Word  of  God  it  partakes  of  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  it  will  stand  forever  against  all  its  foes^  because  He  from 
whom  it  emanates  continues  to  live,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever ! 

The  Sdpbemb  Authoritt  of  Soripturb. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  that 
the  inspired  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  and  supreme  rale 
of  faith  and  practice.  Because  of  the  adoption  of  another  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  justification  by  faith  alone,  there  was  some  danger 
already  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that  the  first  principle 
here  named  might  be  jeopardized,  as,  for  instance,  when  Luther 
claimed  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  teaching  of  some 
of  the  inspired  books  of  the  Bible.  Is  there  any  danger  now 
that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  may  be  imperiled  by 
the  position  taken  by  a  number  of  able  thinkers  that  Christian 
Consciousness  in  general  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God  7  Let  us  see.  It  lies  in  the  very  idea 
of  inspiration  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  under  a  special 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  pretend  to  define  this 
inspiration  any  further  here  than  merely  to  say  it  was  special. 
The  Apostolate  was  ordained  as  the  special  guide  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  and  their  teaching  is  now  contained  in,  and  ha&ded 
down  as,  the  New  Testament.  Hence  while  the  Apostolate,  as 
such,  ceased  to  exist  after  the  Apostolic  age,  its  succession  as  a 
teaching  and  guiding  authority  is  now  and  for  all  time  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  To  say  that  Christian  Conscious- 
ness is  an  infallible  and  ultimate  test  of  the  interpretation  of 
Scripttlre  is  to  exalt  it  to  an  equality  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apostles,  and  this  at  once  would  be  to  deny  the  special  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apostles.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  office  of 
interpretation  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  original  teaching,  and 
therefore  the  special  authority  of  the  Apostles  to  teach  may  be 
granted,  whilst  the  Christian  Consciousness  may  claim  an  equal 
infallibility  in  interpreting  their  writings.   But  this  is  a  mistake, 
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for  the  moment  infallibility  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  is  at- 
tributed to  Christian  Consciousness,  such  consciousness  is  placed 
on  an  equality  with,  if  not  above^  the  authority  of  the  Apostles. 
For  this  is  just  the  error  of  the  Roman  Church  on  this  subject, 
— ^that  it  places  the  Church  above  the  Scriptures^  and  makes 
the  Pope  their  infallible  interpreter. 

But  who  is  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  if  not  the  Church  ? 
Certainly  the  Church  is  to  interpret  them ;  there  is  no  question 
on  that  point.  The  question  is  whether^  at  any  given  time,  its 
interpretation  is  infallible  and  therefore  final,  and  thus  pre- 
cludes correction.  If  it  is  not  final  it  is  not  infallible,  and 
there  may  be  a  succession  of  consciousnesses,  one  correcting 
another.  And  that  is  just  what  we  behold  in  the  progressive 
interpreUUion  of  Scripture.  The  Scripture  remains  ever  one 
and  the  same,  but  its  interpretation  is  constantly  advancing 
more  and  more  to  the  full  measure  of  the  truth. 

But  whence,  then,  comes  this  higher  guide  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  to  lead  the  Church  on  to  higher  apprehension 
of  the  truth,  or  to  correct  it  when  it  becomes  wrong  ?  We  an- 
swer, it  comes  from  the  Scripture  itself.  It  is  its  own  light 
constantly  to  guide  in  its  own  interpretation.  There  is  a  spirit 
in  the  Word  of  God  that  guides  in  its  interpretation,  and  just 
this  is  the  meaning  of  its  abiding  inspiration.  This  inspirfition, 
as  in  the  Apostolic  age,  is  ever  above  the  ordinary  inspiration 
of  the  Church,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  assert  that 
the  Word  of  God  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  say  that  the  Scripture  is  both  the  rule  and  the 
interpreter  of  the  rule,  but  we  assert  the  same  thing  when  we 
assert  that  Christianity  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  truth 
and  the  highest  authentication  of  the  truth.  No  light  outside 
of  Christianity,  whether  in  natural  reason  or  science,  can  add 
anything  to  its  own  authenticating  power.  And  so  we  may  say 
that  Scripture  is  both  the  truth  and  at  the  same  time  the  high- 
est authentication  of  the  truth — in  other  words,  its  own  inter- 
preter. This  progressive  interpretation  comes  out  in  various 
ways,  through  different  individuals.    In  the  Reformation  it  was 
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throagh  the  inspired  genias  of  the  Reformers  over  against  the 
Christian  Consciousness  of  the  age,  bat  it  was  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  Word  itself  that  illumined  their  pathway  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture. 

It  may  not  be  easy  just  at  once  to  grasp  this  truth,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  Christian  Consciousness  is  not  infallible 
or  final.  It  has  changed  in  its  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and 
is  constantly  changing.  To  make  it  the  ultimate  test,  or  crite- 
rion, is  to  fall  into  the  Roman  error,  with  the  difference  that 
there  the  Pope  is  the  organ^  while  here  the  Church  as  a  whole 
ifi  the  organ. 

Of  course  the  Church  is  always  guided  into  the  truth  for  sal- 
vation, but  the  point  here  pertains  to  the  authority  that  is  to 
correct  rising  error,  and  this,  we  maintain,  comes  from  the 
Word  of  God,  just  as  the  Apostles  were  qualified  to  be  the 
special  inspired  guides  in  their  day. 

It  might  seem  pleasing  to  think  that  the  Church  is  infallible, 
but  perhaps  its  fallibility  is  designed  to  teach  it  the  infinite 
value  of  striving  to  attain  unto  the  truth.  The  individual  be- 
liever is  fallible,  and  it  seems  to  follow  from  this  that  the  col- 
lection of  believers  may  err.  But  the  Scripture  is  given  as  the 
infallible  guide  so  that  it  may  recover  itself  from  error  and  re- 
turn to  the  truth.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  holding  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  has  been  the 
safe  guide  in  ages  past,  and  it  will  guide  the  people  of  God 
safely  in  all  time  to  come,  provided  it  is  held  to  be  the  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  ;  but  overthrow  this  principle,  and  Protest- 
antism, like  the  Roman  Church,  will  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  error,  from  which  another  Reformation  will  be  necessary  to 
recover  it  to  the  truth.  Let  the  Reformation  words  be  inscribed 
on  her  banner :  ^'  Verbum  Dei  in  eternum  manet.^' 

Thb  Soriptubb  and  the  Word  of  God. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  all  Scripture  is  not 
the  Word  of  God.  It  does,  indeed,  contain  the  Word  of  God, 
but  it  contains  also  much  that  is  not  the  Word  of  God.     The 
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Book  of  Job,  for  instance,  whether  we  regard  it  as  veritable 
history  or  poem,  teaches  a  great  truth ;  it  contains  words  from 
the  Lord  in  regard  to  the  great  lesson  taught  by  the  life  of 
Job,  but  it  contains  also  the  words  of  Job's  three  false  com- 
forters, and  the  words  of  Job  himself,  and  all  four  characters 
failed  to  grasp  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  Job's  afflictions.  It  may  be  said,  any  intelligent  reader  will 
make  the  distinction  between  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  those 
of  these  four  characters  in  the  book ;  and  yet  we  have  heard 
intelligent  ministers  preach  sermons  on  the  words  of  those  com- 
forters as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  Even  Satan's  words^  '^AU 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  have  been  quoted  as 
containing  an  inspired  truth.  Much  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
composed  of  the  history  of  a  chosen  people.  That  history  was 
under  divine  direction,  and,  therefore,  reveals  the  will  and  pur- 
pose of  Ood;  and  yet,  that  history  also  reveals  the  will  and 
purpose  of  man  as  well.  Much  of  it  exhibits  the  weaknesses 
and  failings,  the  unbelief  and  disobedience  of  the  chosen  people- 
The  concubinage  and  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs,  Jacob's  de- 
ception of  his  brother  Esau,  the  slavery  permitted  by  Jewish 
l^slation,  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  God,  but  to  man.  Even 
where  divine  permission  was  given,  it  was,  in  some  instances, 
because  of  man's  weakness,  and  not  because  it  was  the  best. 
Of  course  God  would  not  give  any  sanction  to  what  is  posi- 
tively sinful,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Jewish  theocracy  maintained 
civil  government  as  well  as  religious  government — a  state  as 
well  as  a  church — ^many  things  in  the  civil  order  had  to  be 
tolerated  just  because  of  the  imperfection  and  short-comings  of 
the  people.  Christian  nations  at  the  present  day  maintain 
large  armies  and  tolerate  many  things  that  are  not  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  law  of  God,  because  no  government  in  this  world 
can  be  perfect.  Now  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  sepa- 
rate in  the  Old  Testament  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
Certainly  such  men  as  Robert  Ingersoll,  and  others  like  him, 
show  a  great  deal  of  obtuseness  in  attributing  in  any  sense  to 
God  the  shortcomings  and  sins  of  God's  people.  But  Christians 
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often   stamble  at  such   things,  particnlarly  in   regard   to   the 
Jewish  government  legislation. 

The  same  distinction  must  be  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
True,  the  record  is  inspired^  yet  that  record  itself  informs  us  of 
the  faults  of  believers.  And  we  know  that  even  the  teaching  of 
a  Peter,  a  Paul,  and  a  John,  though  free  from  error^  yet  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
words  of  our  Lord.  They  exhibit  different  types  of  the  truth, 
and  no  one  of  these  types  alone  is  as  full  as  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  Himself.  This  compels  us  to  distinguish  between  grades 
of  inspiration.  We  feel  at  once  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  the  Word  of  God  in  a  sense 
that  cannot  be  claimed  for  certain  other  portions  of  the 
Scripture.  St.  Paul  might  be  mistaken  in  his  chronology, 
counting  430  years  from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  yet  this  would  not  affect  the  inspiration 
of  his  teaching  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith* 

"But  where  will  you  draw  the  line?  "  it  is  said,  if  you  begin 
to  make  such  distinctions.  In  answer,  we  reply,  we  have  seen 
that  in  some  cases  such  distinction  most  assuredly  must  be 
made,  and  all  that  is  required  is  that  common  sense  and  intelli- 
gence must  be  used  in  interpreting  the  Scripture.  In  making 
a  revelation  God  assumes  that  it  is  made  to  intelligent  creatures, 
and,  therefore,  He  does  not  reveal  science,  chronology,  &c., 
subjects  that  man  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  by  his  own  re- 
search, except  incidentally,  but  confines  His  revelation  to  super- 
natural truth  which  man  could  not  know  of  himself. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Higher  Criticism  to  determine  such 
questions  as  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  portions  of 
Scripture  and  the  relative  importance  and  authority  of  the 
different  sections,  just  as  the  lower  criticism  has  to  do  mainly 
with  the  purification  of  the  text.  Great  fears  were  entertained 
when  Bengel  and  others  began  the  study  of  the  text  by  com- 
paring the  different  MSS.,  and  when  first  the  thousands  of 
various  readings  were  brought  out,  many  people  feared  that  it 
would  destroy  all  proper  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
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God  ?  but  we  know  now  that  the  result  has  been  healthful. 
This  faith  has  in  no  wise  been  lessened^  but  it  has  become  more 
intelligent.  And  so  the  Higher  Criticism  must  produce  equally 
good  results.  What  though  rationalists  use  it  against  the 
Bible  ?  So  did  Strauss  and  Bauer  try  to  invalidate  the  truth 
of  the  New  Testament^  but  their  attack  only  served  to  bring  out 
a  better  and  stronger  defence  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord.  Much 
jet  remains  to  be  learned  in  reference  to  the  Bible^  and  the 
more  we  learn  of  it  the  more  impregnable  will  its  position  be- 
come in  the  faith  of  believers  in  Christianity. 

Thb  Progressivb  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

This  last  remark  leads  us  to  present  some  remarks  on  the 
progressive  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  have  seen  that  the 
revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  covers  the  whole  period  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  whole  of 
human  history.  May  we  not  say  that  its  interpretation  will 
cover  the  same  period  7  There  are  prophecies  that  relate  to 
the  last  things,  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  resurrection  and  the  general  judgment.  Certainly 
these  prophecies  will  receive  a  fuller  interpretation  as  these 
events  come  to  be  fulfilled.  We  stand  related  to  them  much  as 
the  Jews  stood  related  to  the  first  coming  of  Christy  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  our  conception  of  the  last  things, 
and  our  understanding  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  them  may 
be  as  imperfect  as  was  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  in  regard 
to  Old  Testament  prophecy  relating  to  Christ. 

But  in  relation  to  other  portions  of  the  Bible  also  we  may  be- 
lieve that  very  much  yet  remains  but  imperfectly  understood. 
We  have  mastered  but  a  small  portion  as  yet  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  natural  creation,  and  are  not  the  mysteries  of  the  new  spir- 
itual creation  far  deeper  than  those  ?  Truth  is  life,  and  life 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  logical  understand- 
ing. Even  when  it  is  understood  properly  in  a  limited  degree, 
there  are  still  greater  depths  to  be  sounded. 

Take  some  of  the  familiar  parables  of  our  Lord  relating  to 
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the  last  things,  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  and  of 
the  Ten  Virgins,  have  we  yet  exhausted  the  meaning  of  those 
parables  ?  In  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats,  it  is 
said,  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  before  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  The  word  ethne,  nations,  generally  means  gentiles  in  the 
New  Testament.  Does  this  parable  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Gentiles  only?  or  what  bearing  has  it  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Gentiles  ?  And  the  Ten  Virgins,  do€^  the  parable  refer  to 
a  final  and  absolute  separation,  or  only  to  a  share  in  the  first 
resurrection  ? 

Take  the  words  of  our  Lord,  **  This  is  my  body,"  only  four 
words,  and  has  the  Christian  Church  settled  on  their  full  mean- 
ing?   Were  they  not  purposely  given  in  this  form  in  order  that 
progressive  interpretations  might  be  put  upon  them  7   The  Latin 
Church,  we  know,  gave  them  a  meaning  in  harmony  with  their 
external  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  whilst  Protest- 
antism gives  them  a  more  spiritual  meaning  in  harmony  with 
its  more  spiritual  conception  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 
Then  the  two  sections  of  Protestantism,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed,  divided  mainly  on  this  issue,  and  they  are  not  yet 
united.   Must  not  divine  revelation  be  progressively  apprehended 
just  because  the  Church  is  more  and  more  prepared  for  deeper 
apprehensions  of  the  truth  7 

We  believe  this  idea  is  too  much  overlooked  by  ministers,  as 
is  manifest  by  the  tendency  with  many  to  seek  for  topics  for 
sermons  in  the  world,  or  passages  that  are  unusual  and  strange, 
as  if  the  old  passc^ges  and  text  have  been  exhausted,  and  noth- 
ing new  can  be  brought  out  of  them.  Even  if  the  meaning,  ob- 
jectively considered,  is  not  new,  yet  the  apprehension  of  the 
minister  may  be  new  and  fresh,  and  that  will  communicate  it- 
self to  the  hearers. 

Concluding  Reflbctions. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said  of  the  Bible  it  is  evident 
that  the  mere  literal  and  grammatical  interpretation  of  Scripture 
does  not  exhaust  its  meaning.     This,  indeed,  is  requisite  as  a 
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basiSi  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  point  of  view. 
All  the  labor  expended  in  criticism  of  the  text  and  its  grammati- 
cal interpretation,  is  necessary,  but  beyond  this  the  spirit  of  the 
interpreter  must  penetrate  deeper  than  this  in  getting  into  the 
mysteries  of  revelation.  As  some  men  are  gifted  with  natural 
genius,  so  some  Christian  interpreters  are  gifted  with  a  sancti- 
fied genius,  or  spirit  of  penetration,  in  spiritual  things.  Learn- 
ing goes  with  this,  but  faith  is  more  here  than  mere  learning  ; 
we  mean  faith  as  the  organ  to  apprehend  supernatural  realities. 
It  is  not  by  any  externally  constituted  organ ;  not  by  commit- 
tees, or  synods,  or  popes,  that  this  deeper  meaning  is  reached, 
bat  by  organs  gifted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  mind  will  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  Christian  consciousness,  and  often 
express  such  consciousness,  but  it  will  often  also  lead  the 
general  mind,  and  correct  the  general  mind  of  the  church.  As 
in  the  Reformation  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as 
Romans  and  Galatians,  and  certain  texts,  such  as  *'  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  yielded  new  truth  especially  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  so  we  may  expect  new  developments  of  the 
church  hereafter  to  be  ushered  in  by  new  truth  from  the  Word 
of  God.  What  an  incentive  we  find  here  for  a  faithful  study  of 
the  Scriptures !  Should  not  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Hermeneutics 
stand  at  the  front  in  theological  study  for  theological  students 
and  for  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  ? 
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«YE  ARE   COMPLETE  IN  HIM/' 

BT  RBV.   8.   N.   OALLENDER^  D.D. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  '^  Is  man  in  his  natural 
state  a  son  of  God  7  "     Exegetes  are  not  at  one  in  their  answers 
to  this  question.     There  are   passages  of  scripture  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  would  require   an   affirmative  answer. 
Notably,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.    Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  wopld 
seem  to  limit  the  predicate  to  those  who  have  attained  sonship 
in  Christ  Jesus.    He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Elder  Brother  of  those 
only  who  in  Him  are  reconciled  to  God ;  and  they  are  sons  by 
adoption.     This  would  seem  to  involve  the  fact  that  as  He  is 
the  Elder  Brother  (if  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  brother),  they 
must.be  partakers  in  common  with  Him  in  the  life  and  nature 
of  the  Father;  and  that  ^'adoption,"  unlike  our  ordinary  legal 
conception,  must  involve  the  idea  of  birth.     So  that  prior  to 
this  new  birth  the  sonship  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  predicable 
of  man  in  virtue  of  his  creation,  must  be  taken  in  a  modi- 
fied  and  lower  sense.      For  if  the  exegesis  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal   Son  be  pushed  to  the  details,  and  the  son- 
ship   of  the  younger  be  taken  in  the  literal,  natural,  sense, 
then  in  its  application  to  spiritual  relations,  must  the  being  cre- 
ated anew  in  Christ  Jesus  be  construed  as  a  mere  legal,  or  at 
best,  moral  change.     The  adequacy  of  this  exegesis  will  depend 
altogether  upon  our  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  merely 
moral,  or  a  spiritual  and  vital  constitution. 

But  the  true  solution  of  our  question  is  not  reached  by  the 
a£Srmation  of  either  of  the  above  views,  to  the  negation  of  the 
20 
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other.  As  in  the  case  of  almost  all  contentions^  there  is  truth 
on  both  sides.  As  already  said^  sonship  involves  a  participation 
ID  the  life  and  natare  of  the  Father.  St.  Paul  teaches  that  in 
God  "we  live  and  move  and  are.''  God  did  not  create  man, 
nor  for  that  matter  the  whole  universe,  as  the  potter  forms  the 
vessel,  which  abides  thereafter  a  separate  and  independent  thing. 
Man  as  created  is  not  a  self-existent  being,  but  exists  solely  in 
virtue  of  the  indwelling — the  upholding  and  sustaining  power 
of  the  life  and  nature  of  God.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  But  in  each  order  the  divine  is  immanent  in 
the  measure  of  its  capacity  for  its  reception.  God  abides  in 
the  order  of  nature,  in  the  form,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
it,  of  impersonal  reason.  He  upholds  and  sustains  it,  and  its 
Iiws  and  forces  are  but  the  manifestations  of  His  will  and 
energy.  When  we  consider  the  vital  realm,  even  in  its  lower 
order — the  vegetable — we  find  the  divine  indwelling  in  fuller 
and  larger  measure  in  the  form  of  organic  life,  and  it  bespeaks 
His  presence  in  its  bounty,  its  beauties  and  its  manifold  glories. 
In  the  animal  world  we  read  in  clearer  lines  a  higher,  fuller 
presence;  in  the  dawnings  of  rationality  and  the  scintillations 
of  will  power.  And  this  in  growing  measure  of  fullness,  from 
the  border  line  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  confines  of  humanity  on  the  other,  each  in  the  order  of  its 
physical  endowments  and  its  vital  capacity.  All  these  in  their 
ascending  order,  prophesying  and  adumbrating,  that  perfected 
temple  for  God's  intended  abode  in  man,  created  in  full  in  His 
own  image,  as  the  adequate  organ  for  His  manifestation. 

In  all  the  orders  below  man  we  discern  the  unconscious,  unin- 
telligent and  irresponsible  instruments  of  God's  pleasure  and 
purpose.  They  are  the  passive  organs  of  His  revelation.  The 
divine  is  immanent  in  them  in  the  form  of  reason,  and  as  thus 
in  a  measure  being  partakers  of  the  divine,  sonship,  in  a  low 
and  qualified  sense  may  be  predicated  of  them.  But  being  desti- 
tute of  an  ethical  nature,  they  are  inadequate — have  not  the 
capacity  for  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  in  its  fullness.  But 
man  as  gifted  with  conscious  personality,  with  a  moral  no  less 
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than  a  rational  nature^  is  the  living  temple  adequate  to  and  in- 
tended for  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  nature.      In  common 
with  the  lower  orders,  man  is  by  creation  the  shrine  of  deity  in 
the  form  of  reason,  and  had  it  pleased  God  to  enter  into  and 
become  immanent  as  the  good  in  his  ethical  nature,  he  would 
thus  have  been  raised  to  the  realization  of  his  ideal.     But  this 
would  have  been  to  overwhelm  man's  self-determining  power, 
and  to  have  ignored  his  ethical  nature — it  would  have  been  to 
make  him  the  passive  organ  of  His  pleasure,  morally  irresponsi- 
ble like  the  orders  below  him.     As  created,  man  was  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  divine  reason,  but  in  the  endowment  of  will,  he  at 
first  was  the  unfilled  receptacle  for  the  divine  as  the  good — the 
riglUeoics — the  holy.      This,  however,  could  enter  in  only  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  free  will — in  answer  to  its  free 
choice.     This  effected,  then  would  there  come  to  dwell  in  man 
the  divine  in  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead.     Then  would  man 
realize  the  fullness  of  the  idea  of  Sonship.     This  realization 
would  necessarily  be  pro{j,re88ive.     The  divine  would  flow  in,  in 
the  measure  of  man's  developing  capacity,  as  we  conceive  the 
divine  to  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  enlarging  capacity 
of  Christ's  humanity,  as  He  grew  in  stature  and  wisdom ;  until 
at  last  in  the  glorification — in  his  completed  fullness,  man  would 
have  realized  the  ideal  of  sonship. 

We  conclude  from  this,  that  the  scriptural  idea  of  sonship 
can  be  reached  only  by  a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  At  the 
same  time  man  is  a  son  of  God  in  virtue  of  his  creation,  but 
this,  upon  the  same  plane,  but  of  course  of  vastly  higher  de- 
gree, with  the  lower  orders  of  creation.  But  the  idea  of  son- 
ship,  and  the  extent  of  the  divine  immanence  in  man,  is  worthy 
of  a  most  earnest  and  more  extended  study. 

Christianity  is  the  ideal  of  humanity.  It  is  the  goal  towards 
which  humanity  is  soteriologically  advancing,  and  having  reached 
it  in  its  final  glorification,  it  will  realize  the  idea  which  was  in 
the  mind  of  God  when,  in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  He  said, 
*'  Let  us  make  man."  To  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  human- 
ity, and  grasp  the  comprehension  of  its  contents,  no  logical 
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definition  or  analjsiB^  even  though  divinely  inspired,  can  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  ease,  or  be,  indeed,  intelligible,  except  as 
it  is  met  and  apprehended  by  a  rational  human  consciousness. 
In  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  no  formulation  of 
its  meaning  and  contents  can  ever  avail  for  a  true  knowledge  of 
it,  unless  there  be  at  hand  its  actual  existence,  in  the  personality 
of  the  inquirer.  ^^If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God/'  Where  there  is  the  di- 
vinely-wrought ability  to  do  the  work  of  God,  there  only  is  the 
capacity  for  knowing  and  comprehending  His  revelation. 

The  existence,  then,  of  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity  in 
the  soul  of  man  is  a  condition  precedent  to  bis  ability  to  know 
it  and  grasp  its  idea.  This  principle  is  lodged  in  the  soul  by 
the  regenerative  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  this,  in  the 
soqI  as  corrupted  by  sin.  In  this  disorganized  bosom  it  exists 
at  first  as  the  mustard  seed  and  as  leaven,  awaiting  on  the  one 
hand  its  own  proper  enlargement,  and  on  the  other  the  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  inner  man  into  its  own  image.  This,  as 
is  well  understood,  is  what  is  theologically  denominated  sancti- 
fication,  and  involves  a  process  which  can  reach  its  completion 
only  in  final  glorification.  Meanwhile  the  soul  in  the  midst  of 
spiritual  conflict,  and  only  gradually  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  is  incapable  of  reaching  a  full  and  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  efficiency  working  within.  Its  appre- 
hension of  it  at  any  stage  of  the  development  can  be  but  partial, 
and  can  be  in  full  measure  only  when  the  process  itself  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  the  office  of  the  inspired  word  to  shine  into  the 
soul  through  the  beclouded  avenue  of  faith,  and  thus  open  the 
way  for  an  enlarged  apprehension  of  the  divine  power  working 
within.  But  what  is  this  inspired  word — what  but  the  verbal 
delineation  and  recorded  description  of  the  living  word?  It  is 
then  the  living  word,  shining  through  the  written  word  which 
enters  as  light  into  the  regenerate  soul  and  awakens  it  to  a 
clearer  and  growing  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  truth.  In 
the  incarnate  Word  we  have  the  living  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tianity.    In  Jesus  Christ  we  have  the  actualization  of  all  that 
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is  contained  in  it,  in  living  concrete  form,  and  only  as  we  are 
in  vital  union  with  Him  can  we  ever  reach  its  true  idea.  Aa  a 
study,  then,  if  we  would  know  the  significance  and  contents  of 
Christianity  we  must  turn  to  Him ;  and  in  attaining  to  which 
knowledge,  we  reach  the  measure,  the  constitution  and  the  con- 
tents of  humanityy  "  for  we  are  complete  in  Him.'^  * 

With  the  postulation  of  these  premises  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  What  is  involved  in  the  Apostle 
Paul's  idea  of  our  completion  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  say  that,  in  His  equipment  for  and  fulfillment  of  His  ofiice 
as  Redeemer,  Christ  had  made  all  needful  provision  for  the  sal- 
vation of  man,  and  thus  would  discourage  recourse  to  any  other 
agency  7  or  was  there  not  present  to  his  mind  the  conception  of 
a  constitutional  defect  in  man — a  deficiency  which  vitiated  his 
nature  and  disqualified  him  for  his  intended  destiny?  And  that 
in  Christ  this  deficiency  was  provided  for  and  supplied,  and  thus 
completed  the  true  idea  of  humanity?  Not  that  this  latter 
conception  excluded  the  former,  but  that  both  existed  in  his 
thought  in  full  harmony. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  view  Christianity  under  a  two-fold  aspect 
— as  completive  and  redemptive — as  presenting  complementary 
sides  of  the  same  glorious  truth.  The  latter,  which  is  pre-emi- 
nently Pauline,  considers  man  as  a  sinner,  and  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  provision  made  in  Christ  Jesus  for  his  deliv- 
erance from  the  power  of  sin  and  death.  The  former  is  Johan- 
nean,  and  bestows  its  thought  principally  upon  man  in  his  con- 
stitutional being  and  relations. 

Protestantism,  as  Pauline  in  its  theology,  has  from  the  begin- 
ning contemplated  the  redemptive  side  of  Christianity — as  the 
power  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  It  regards  man  as 
helplessly  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  its  primary  question  ever 
has  been,  what  are  the  instrumentalities  of  grace  for  his  de- 
liverance from  this  bondage.  Finding  these  to  be  of  purely  divine 
origin,  its  theology  has  unduly  emphasized  the  divine  factor  at 
the  expense  of  the  human.     It  accepted  the  traditional  anthro- 
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pology  and  doctrine  of  sin,  which  were  propounded  by  the 
Alexandrian  theology,  which  held  that  the  image  of  God  in 
which  man  was  created,  involved  the  completion  of  his  being, 
and  that  sin  was  simply  a  weakening  of  his  powers,  to  be  over- 
come by  the  agency  of  an  outward  divine  educational  help ; 
and  that  room  was  made  for  this  help  by  the  interposition  of 
the  incarnation,  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  as  a  satisfaction 
for  the  guilt  of  sin.  Although  the  Reformers  theoretically  dis- 
carded this  Pelagian  view,  and, held  that  the  wages  of  sin  was 
death,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  one-sided  emphasis  placed  by 
modem  theology  upon  the  divine  means  of  salvation,  it  practi- 
cally holds  that  man  is  constitutionally  whole,  requiring  only  a 
deliverance  from  the  effects  of  sin,  leaving  him  as  redeemed 
upon  precisely  the  same  plane  of  his  natural  being  that  he  was 
before.  This  reduces  sin  to  a  legal  complication,  requiring  only 
a  legal  adjustment  for  its  remedy.  Hence  arose  the  prevailing 
views,  that  there  can  be  no  forgivenes  of  sin  without  a  legal 
satisfaction,  and  that  this  satisfaction  made  by  the  Saviour,  is 
accounted  to  the  credit  of  the  repentant  sinner ;  and  that  from 
thenceforth  he  is  enabled  by  the  aid  of  an  influence  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  rely  by  faith  upon  Christ's  merits  and  con- 
form his  life  to  His  precepts. 

This  view,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  degrades  the  incarna- 
tion to  the  condition  of  an  expedient,  devised  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  an  emergency  which  arose  in  the  fact  of  sin.  In  other 
words,  had  not  man  sinned,  there  would  have  been  no  incarna- 
tion, its  occasion  being  simply  to  provide  for  a  suffering  atone- 
ment. This  view  also  in  reality  denies  the  vital  element  in  the 
mystical  union,  as  also  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in  the  human. 
Then,  while  having  much  to  say  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  soul  of  the  believer,  yet  making  it,  as 
it  does,  an  influence  merely,  wrought  by  even  a  tactual  close- 
ness of  relation,  withal  in  reality  an  objective  relation,  it  falls 
into  the  general  category  of  Deism.  Man  is  saved  by  forces  act- 
ing upon  him  from  without,  and  thus  redeemed,  he  is  completed 
without  the  increment  to  his  nature  of  any  positive  element 
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which  he  did  not  possess  while  in  a  state  of  sin.  So  that  the 
incarnation,  sufferings,  death,  resarrection  and  ascension,  bring- 
ing no  vital  addition  to  humanity,  they  only  remove  hindrances 
and  disabilities  out  of  the  way.  Was  this  all  that  was  in  the 
Apostle's  mind  when  in  the  language  of  the  text  he  declared, 
"  Ye  are  complete  in  him  ?  " 

Modern  theological  thought  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  this  view.     It  is  pro-. 
testing  against  it  as  degrading  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
status  of  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  it  is  insisting  that  He  is  the 
Omega  no  less  than  the  Alpha  in  the  creation  of  God.     It  is  felt 
that  a  one-sided  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  redemptire 
side  of  Christianity,  and  thought  is  now  being  turned  to  the 
complementary,  the  completive  side.     In  doing  this,  we  mast 
seek  to  contemplate   Christ,  as  also  man,  from  a  Johannean 
point  of  view.     That  is,  what  they  are  in  themselves  and  la 
their  constitutional  relations,  the  one  to  the  other.     As  St. 
John  contemplates  the  Logos  in  His  relations  to  the  Godhead 
and  to  man,  anterior  to  the  fact  of  sin,  so  we  must  seek  to  con- 
sider man  in  his  constitution  and  relations  to  God,  as  he  came 
forth  from  the  creative  hand. 

God  created  man  pure  and  good,  and  in  His  own  image.  This 
last,  that  is  the  divine  image,  we  take  it,  has  primary  reference 
to  man's  spiritual  nature  as  a  personality.  It  implies,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  in  his  whole  constitution  a  per- 
fect adaptation  and  vital  affinity  in  all  the  powers  and  organs  of 
his  being  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  ordained,  as  the  shrine 
and  organ  for  the  indwelling  and  manifestation  of  the  divine 
essence  and  glory.  Its  normal  activity  depended  upon  the  im- 
manence of  the  divine  essence.  All  its  parts  and  fanctional 
activities  were  shaped  with  reference  to  this  end,  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been,  potentiaUr/y  a  completed  being.  But  poten- 
tiality implies  development,  growth ;  and  this  implies  in  turn 
the  necessity  of  causal  conditions.  Moreover,  these  conditions 
must  be  of  such  nature  of  adaptability  and  homogeneity  as  to 
enter  into  organic  union  with  the  life.     Mere  outward  contact 
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iieill  not  meet  the  neoessities  of  the  case.  This  is  true  in  case 
of  man's  physical  and  intellectual  life,  it  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  his  spiritual  life.  Man  then  in  his  creation  was  endowed 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  teleology  of 
his  being,  but  all  this,  conditioned  by  his  voluntary  reception  of 
those  things  which  needs  must  enter  into  his  constitution  as 
conditions,  in  order  to  realize  his  idea  as  a  completed  organism. 
In  w  far,  Adam  was  complete  when  he  became  a  living  soul. 

In  his  creation,  Adam's  will  was  void  of  contents.  Its  powers 
of  free  self-determination  were  at  hand,  and  it  remained  to  his 
will  to  choose  its  love — its  rule  of  action — its  contents.  The 
constitution  of  his  being  presupposed,  and  its  normal  action  de- 
manded a  definite  order  of  contents  as  the  law  of  its  action,  just 
as  the  stomach  constitutionally  demands  a  congenial  and  cor- 
relative content.  He  had  the  ethical  power  to  elect  that  which 
would  have  been  to  him  the  good,  and  to  reject  the  bad.  Had 
he  chosen  the  good,  his  being  would  have  been  perfected— com- 
plete ;  but  choosing  the  bad,  his  whole  being  became  disorgan- 
ized, and  the  end  of  his  being  was,  unless  redeemed,  defeated. 
This  good,  which  the  nature  of  his  will  demanded,  and  which  he 
ought,  in  truth  to  himself,  have  chosen,  was  not  simply  an  ethico- 
intellectual  code  for  his  actions,  but  a  homogeneous  entity, 
which  asliis  love  should  enter  into  union  with  his  life  as  its 
nourishing,  energizing  force,  and  as  thus  received  become  the 
spring  and  support  of  his  being.  This  good  was  the  only  good 
— it  was  Ood.  Only  thus  could  man  attain  his  ideal — only  thus 
become  complete. 

When  man  failed  to  choose  the  good,  lacking  the  necessary 
condition  of  his  normal  well-being,  he  fell  under  the  power  of 
death.  That  is,  he  was  helplessly  cut  off  from  the  realization 
of  his  higher  being.  Having  rejected  the  only  means  by  which 
his  life  could  be  perfected  and  confirmed,  there  was  left  him  no 
means  of  self-recovery.  No  activity  of  his  remaining  powers 
could  ever  compensate  for  this  loss.  No  latent  principle  within 
him  could  ever  develop  into  a  cure.  The  principle  of  the  divine 
life  bad  been  rejected,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  fact  of  eternal 
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Iir(9,  And  ho  was  dead.  The  error  of  the  old  Greek  tbeologj,  in 
likoning  fiin  to  a  disease,  which  the  natural  life,  aided  bj  edaca- 
tional  medicaments,  might  overcome,  was,  that  it  miatook  the 
indwfflling  of  the  divine  reason,  which  is  immanent  in  all  created 
fiXinUihcuB,  ho  thcj  good  or  be  they  bad,  for  that  divine  indvell- 
ing  which  enters  through  man's  ethical  nature,  and  which  alone 
is  unto  oomplotod  being  and  everlasting  life.  Sin  is  a  disease, 
an  abnormality,  n  disorganization,  but,  in  the  absence  of  an  on- 
di;rlying  vital  principle,  it  is  none  other  than  death  and  hell 
Cf;mmencod  hero  on  earth. 

Hin,  then,  is  something  more  than  a  disease,  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  recovery  by  the  force  of  a  vitality  lying  back  of  it — than 
a  mere  weakening  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  powers — than 
an  ignorance  simply,  to  be  overcome  by  education.  It  is  all 
thffse,  hul  tliese  as  the  renults  of  a  want  of  that  vital  union  with 
the  divine  nature  which  is  to  come  to  man  through  the  avenae 
of  tho  will,  and  which  alone  is  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 
There  is  vastly  mor<i  Pelagianism  and,  indeed,  refined  Deism  in 
our  popular  theology  than  many  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
awarci  of,  in  conse(|ucnce  of  their  failure  to  trace  to  their  log- 
ical results  views  which  perhaps  they  themselves  proclaim  from 
the  pulpit.  It  is  these  low  conceptions  of  sin,  and  the  conse- 
quent defective  notions  of  the  necessary  remedial  agencies,  that 
cause  the  Church  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  human  associa- 
tion— that  leave  the  sacraments  to  be  invested  with  their  efficacy 
by  the  subjective  experiences  of  the  recipients-^— that  see  no  ma- 
terial diflference  between  regeneration  and  conversion,  and  that 
rely  upon  sensational  methods,  rather  than  upon  the  divinely- 
appointed  ordinances  of  grace,  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Let  it  once 
come  to  be  well  understood  that  sin  means  deathy  and  that  re- 
generation means  a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  means 
of  grace  appointed  by  Him  will  no  longer  be  held  as  of  second- 
rate  importance  as  compared  with  methods  of  human  device. 

Christ  announced  the  supreme  purpose  of  His  mission  into 
this  world  when  He  declared,  *'  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have 
/i/e."    This  was  the  capital  desideratum  under  which  man  la- 
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bored,  as  over  against  his  estate  of  death.  What  man  needed 
was  not  merely  the  negative  benefit  of  deliverance  from  the 
penalty  of  sin,  but  the  positive  good  of  elevation  to  his  right 
organic  relations  to  God.  And  thus  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
of  his  being,  to  which  he  had  never  as  yet  attained.  To  this  end 
did  Christ  enter  into  union  with  our  fallen  humanity  and  com- 
pleted it.  His  human  nature  was  the  organ  for  this  completion. 
As  its  capacity  for  reception  developed  and  enlarged,  did  the 
divine  essence  enter  into  it  in  organic  vital  uiiion,  and  actual- 
ized the  idea  which  existed  in  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Creator. 
This  union  of  the  divine  and  human  would  have  taken  place  had 
not  man  fallen  into  sin.  It  must  have  taken  place.  But  whether 
in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  transpired^  we  do  not  know. 
Man  was  created  as  the  organ  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine. 
The  structure  of  I\is  being  presupposed  it,  and  anything  short 
of  the  designed  indwelling  was  to  leave  it  tinperfect — ^incom- 
plete. We  may  suppose  that  the  Son  of  Man  came,  to  at  least 
the  temporal  culmination  and  corresponding  consciousness  of 
this  union  with  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  upon  the  occasion 
of  His  baptism,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  and 
abode — remaining  on  Him.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  that 
was  designed  as  a  mere  heavenly  testimonial  to  assure  the  faith 
of  the  Baptist,  but  that  the  Divine  Spirit  abode  with  Him  in 
such  sense  that  St.  Luke  was  warranted  in  speaking  of  Him  as 
^* being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  and  to  call  forth  the  voice 
''  from  heaven,  which  said.  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son ;  in  thee  I 
am  well  pleased  " — thus  indicating  a  consummation  of  union 
with  the  Father,  which  did  not  in  like  measure  of  fullness  exist 
before.  So  that  He  could  in  unfaltering  phrase  declare,  ^^  I  am 
in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me." 

In  the  incarnation  we  have  the  prototype  of  the  union  with 
the  divine  nature  to  which  the  believer  must  attain.  Not  that 
every  individual  will  be  an  incarnation  in  the  same  measure  that 
Christ  was;  for  in  Him  dwelt  not  only  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head, but  equally  the  fullness  of  humanity,  generically,  and  the 
believer  stands  related  to  Him  as  the  branch  does  to  the  vine. 
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But  that,  by  virtue  of  the  new  birth  and  the  mystical  nnioDfire 
become  in  Him  united  with  the  Godhead,  so  as  that,  like  unto 
Him,  each  one  in  his  own  measure  is  in  the  Father  and  tlie 
Father  in  him.     This  not  only  frees  the  child  of  God  from  tke 
penal  conseG[uences  of  sin,  but  raises  him  out  of  and  abpye  the 
fact  and  estate,  of  sin  itself.     Christ  came  not  only  to  save  X\%^ 
soul  of  man  from  perdition,  but  to  take  away  the  sin  of  tb^ 
world.     The  deliverance  from  death  and  hell  is  a  consequence^ 
a  necessary  consequence  indeed,  but  not  the  primary  factor  t^ 
redemption.     This  factor  is  involved  in  the  union  of  the  soi^^ 
with  God,  which  is  effected  by  our  mystical  union  with  Chris^^ 
The  incarnation,  then,  is  the  point  of  contact — of  union  of  th 
divine  nature  and  humanity.     Its  actualization  in  the  person  o 
Christ  is  the  basal  principle — the  fontal  source  of  life  and  sal- 
vation to  the  world.     From  thence  must  go  forth  every  saving 
and  redeeming  efficacy,  and  to  this,  as  to  a  common  centre,  must 
every  spiritual  activity  turn,  as  to  its  producing  cause. 

From  this  goTioral  view  of  the  subject,  the  question  may 
arise,  what  is  the  significance,  and  wherein  holds  the  necessity 
of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  Why  might  not  the  in- 
carnation have  availed  at  once  and  immediately  for  the  com- 
pleted salvation  of  man  7  A  little  careful  thought  will  make  it 
apparent,  that  this  is  to  ask  in  other  words  that  other  question. 
Why  did  not  Ood  at  once  bring  to  an  end  the  whole  order  of 
earthly  existence  and  human  history  ?  Why  did  not  God  make 
perfect  sanctification  to  synchronize  with  regeneration  ?  We 
are  not  authorized  to  say  that  He  could  not  have  done  so.  For 
we  are  told  that  when  the  end  does  come,  the  believers  then 
upon  the  earth  will  '^  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye."  But  when  Christ  became  incarnate,  God's  creative 
purpose  was  not  yet  accomplished — His  ordained  order  of 
human  history  had  not  yet  reached  its  goal.  If  then  this  his- 
tory and  this  purpose  were  to  move  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  infinitely  wise  design,  it  must  be  along  the  lines 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  both  physical  and  ethical  which 
their  constitution  and  adaptations  demanded.     If  man  was  to 
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liye  in  this  world  as  man,  he  mast  do  so  in  obedience  to  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  inwrought  in  his  nature.     The  human- 
itj  which  was  taken  into  union  with  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ 
*frm8  not  a  humanity  de  novoy  but  the  humanity  of  Adam,  broken 
and  disorganized  by  sin.     Now  as  disorganization  and  abnor- 
mal action  in  case  of  all  sentient  existences  involves  pain  and 
suffering,  and  in  case  of  moral  creatures,  penalty,  this  disorgan- 
ized humanity  carried  in  itself  the  necessity  of  suffering,  and 
this  could  be  surmounted  only  as  its  cause  was  exhausted  and 
overcome.     The  divine  entered  into  the  human  as  leaven,  to 
gradually  permeate  it  and  transform  it  into  its  own  image. 
Meanwhile  the  human  in  process  of  being  transformed,  experi- 
ences the  bitter  effects  of  its  broken  law.     Thus  was  it  that 
Christ  must  needs  suffer — He  must  be  made  *'  perfect  through 
suffering."      The    disorganization    and    imperfection    of   the 
bumanity  He  assumed,  entailed  it  upon  Him.     And  He  must 
overcome  this  imperfection,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicate  the 
righteousness  and  justice  of  law  whose  violation  inflicted  the 
suffering,  by  exhausting  the  penalty  in  the  way  of  endurance. 
This  thought  may  be  made  clearer  by  a  simple  illustration, 
^ven  though  it  be  hot  partial.     While  we  do  not  accept  the  no- 
tion of  the  Greek  theologians,  that  sin  is  but  a  disease,  we  con- 
<26iYe  that  the  effects  of  ein  may  be  compared  to  the  effects  of  a 
disease.     In  this  view  we  employ  sickness  and  its  attendant 
"Weakness  and  suffering  as  an  illustration.     Take  the  case  of 
^^phoid  fever,  where  its  victim  has  gone  down  well  nigh  to  the 
confines  of  the  spirit  world.     At  this  point  we  will  imagine  an 
^irrest  of  the  disease.     The  vital  principle  within  may  now  again 
sssert  itself.     But  what  is  his  condition  ?     Free  indeed  from 
positive  disease,  and  the  vital  principle  delivered  from  the  con- 
suming fires  of  fever,  but  his  whole  system  is  weak  ened  and  dis- 
organized and  his  powers  abnormal  in   their  action.      There 
opens  before  him  a  tedious,  painful  pathway  of  convalescence. 
He  must  pass  through  all  the  pains,  privations  and  sufferings 
entailed  upon  him  as  the  effects  of  the  vanquished  disease.   And 
only  after  he  has  surmounted  and  exhausted  them  all,  does  he 
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reach  the  goal  of  restored  health  and  strength.     Yerilj  is  he 
made  perfect  through  suffering. 

Thus  did  the  Saviour  pass  through  all  the  painful  effects  and 
penalties  entailed  upon  humanity  by  sin.  And  only  after  He 
had  drunk  the  cap  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  and  endured  and  ex- 
hausted its  last  and  highest  penalty,  did  He  reach  the  goal  of 
perfection.  Then  from  the  eminence  of  His  victory  over  death 
and  the  grave,  did  He  proclaim  His  kingdom  in  these  tremen- 
dous words,  ''AH  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
go  ye  therefore  and  disciple  all  nations.'' 

It  requires  no  labored  thought  from  this  point  of  view,  to  see 
that  the  completion  of  our  nature  as  effected  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  wrought  out  upon  the  plane  of  our  natural 
Adamic  life*     In  this  estate  man  is  dead  to  the  higher  divine 
life.     And  only  as  this  life  reaches  down  from  above  and  enters 
into  and  apprehends  our  natural  life,  can  it  be  raised  to  its 
union  with  God.     ^'  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven."     (St.  John  3:  18.)     The  natural  man  has  no 
power  to  go  out  of  himself  and  apprehend  and  appropriate  the 
divine  to  his  spiritual  completion.     The  power  of  faith,  the 
power  to  discern  the  supernatural,  is  latent  as  a  faculty  of  the 
human  soul.      Its  function  is  that  of  receptivity  rather  than 
that  of  positive  apprehension.     In  other  words,  faith  is  the 
organ,  the  spiritual  sense,  the  avenue  through  which  the  divine 
brought  to  it  from  above  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  enters  into  the 
soul  and  takes  up  its  abode.     This  susceptibility  weakened,  en- 
feebled and  restrained  as  a  mere  potentiality  by  sin,  is  quick- 
ened and  energized  by  the  preached  gospel.     '^  Faith  cometh 
by  hearing."     With  faith  thus  energized  into  receptive  activity, 
the  soul  is  in  the  necessary  attitude  for  the  reception  of  the 
divine-human  life  of  Christ,  which  by  the  regenerative  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  brought  to  and  through  this  receptive 
avenue,  enters  into  the  will.     It  takes  up  its  abode,  not  as  a 
germ  to  develop  its  latent  potentialities,  but  like  leaven,  which 
through  the  native  affinities  and  aptitudes  of  man's  spiritual 
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nature,  enters  into  and  permeates  the  whole  life.  This  inflow 
in  the  process  of  sanctification  is  conditioned  by  the  growth 
and  development  of  faith,  the  enlargement  of  man^s  receptive 
capacities.  Hence  the  necessity  on  one  hand  of  the  continued 
ministry  of  the  preached  word,  to  increase  the  growth  in  faith, 
and  on  the  other,  the  no  less  continued  ministry  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  sacramental  means  for  the  continu- 
0Q8  inflow  of  the  divine-human  life.  The  soul,  by  this  we  mean 
man's  whole  inner  life,  in  the  article  of  the  new  creation  or  re- 
generation, is  passive.  The  divine  enters  through  the  avenue 
of  quickened  faith,  and  once  lodged  within,  the  will,  not  faith, 
through  the  functions  of  its  native  affinities  and  aptitudes  co- 
operates with  the  leavening  power  of  the  divine  life,  to  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  sanctification.  Just  as  truth  entering  the 
reason  through  the  avenues  of  the  senses,  is  apprehended  by  the 
will,  which  through  the  functions  of  the  rational  powers,  facili- 
tates its  apprehension  and  appropriation  in  the  form  of  con- 
scious knowledge.  Thus  does  the  believer  on  the  one  hand 
grow  in  faith,  and  on  the  other,  in  grace  and  the  conscious 
knowledge  of  everlasting  life. 

Thus  is  it  that  we  are  complete  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
head  of  all  principality  and  power,  and  in  whom  also  ^'  are  hid 
all  th^  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.^'  He  is  the  fountain 
of  life,  and  only  as  we  are  mystically  and  vitally  united  with 
Him,  can  we  have  life ;  and  only  as  we  are  enabled  by  spiritual 
illumination  to  rationally  discern  the  contents  of  His  person, 
can  we  attain  to  true  wisdom  and  knowledge — a  true  and  ulti- 
mately infallible  theology. 


iir. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  BIBLR* 

BY   REV.   W.   BUPP,  D.D. 

The  idea  of  inspiration,  in  the  general  signification  of  a 
divine  influence  upon  human  knowledge,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  Other  religions  make  the  same  claim  for  thdr 
sacred  books  which  Christianity  makes  for  the  Bible.  The 
Vedas,  among  the  Hindus,  and  the  Zendavesta,  among  the 
Persians^  were  believed  to  have  had  their  origin  in  some  super- 
natural influence  upon  the  minds  of  their  authors^  and  to  possess 
the  quality  of  inspiration.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
all  striking,  or  peculiar  mental  phenomena,  were  referred  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  some  divinity.  The  poet,  the  orator, 
the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  man  of  action^  were  believed  to 
be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  some  god.  ^^  Men  do  not  produce 
beautiful  poems,"  says  Plato,  *'  by  rules  of  art  (ri/w^),  but  by 
being  full  of  deity,  {su^^eot  ovrec)  and  possessed.'*  Cicero,  in 
the  oration  for  Archias,  states  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  that  "  the  poet  derives  his  pow- 
er from  nature,  and  is  filled  by  the  breath  of  a  divine  spirit;  " 
and  elsewhere  he  observes  that  "  no  man  was  ever  great  without 
some  divine  afilatus.'' 

The  same  general  idea  prevailed  also  among  the  Jews,  ad 
well  as  among  other  Semitic  nations.  By  these  the  wisdom  of 
the  lawgiver,  the  skill  of  the  architect,  the  eloquence  of  the 

*This  paper  was  read,  substantially  as  here  published,  with  the  exception 
of  the  notes,  at  the  Conference  of  Reformed  ministers  of  Western  Pennsjlyania, 
at  Butler,  Pa.,  the  last  week  of  August,  1891.  It  is  published  in  this  Revikw 
at  the  request  of  the  Conference. 
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poet,  as  well  as  the  prescience  of  the  prophet,  were  all  regarded 
as  the  direct  gift  of  Jehovah.  Bezaleel  and  Hiram,  Joshua  and 
Solomon,  as  well  as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  were  believed  to  have 
been  filled  with  wisdom ,  and  prepared  for  their  particular  call- 
ings bj  the  Spirit  of  God.  Indeed,  all  knowledge  was  supposed 
to  have  its  origin  in  some  divine  impression  or  influence  upon 
the  human  mind,  while  the  mind  itself  was  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial divine  gift.  *'  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  it  was  said,  ^'  and 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding." 

This  general  quality  of  inspiration  was,  of  course,  ascribed 
to  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books,  at  the  time  when  those  books 
were  written ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  anything  more  than 
this  was  ascribed  to  them.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  the  writers  thereof  either  believed  themselves,  or 
were  believed  by  their  contemporaries,  to  be  inspired  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  all  good  and  pious  men  were  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired.  When  David  said,  ^'  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His  word  was  upon  my  tongue,''  he 
claimed  no  more  than  might  have  been  claimed  for  any  other 
great  and  good  Israelite  whose  words  were  never  committed  to 
writing. 

In  post-canonical  Judaism  the  idea  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  was  much  intensified,  and  their 
compositions  came  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  Scriptures,  an  ex- 
pression that  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  1  Mac.  xii.  9.  But 
even  then  no  specific  difierence  was  generally  made  between 
the  inspiration  of  those  writers  and  that  which  was  supposed  to 
be  at  least  possible  in  the  case  of  common  believers.  Philo, 
whose  thinking  was  inflaenced  largely  by  Greek  ideas,  did  more 
than  any  other  writer  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
which  the  Christian  Church  afterwards  received  from  the  Syna- 
gogue. He  appropriated  the  Greek  conception  of  a  divine 
phrenzy  (jiavla)  and  used  it  as  an  explanation  of  the  psycho- 
logical condition  of  an  inspired  person,  and  held  that  the  divine 
light  rises  in  a  man  in  proportion  as  that  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness goes  down.     And  yet,  that  even  he  did  not  assume  any 
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flpcciiic  diflcrence  between  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of 
Sacred  Scripture  and  that  of  other  highly  endowed  persons,  is 
plain  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  hesitate  at  times  to  claim 
innpiration  even  for  himself.  Philo,  moreover,  while  maintain- 
ing that  every  word  in  Scripture  is  inspired,  yet  admitted  that 
there  are  degrees  of  inspiration,  and  that  all  the  books  of 
Scripture  arc  not  alike  in  this  respect.  Josephos,  also,  while 
greatly  magnifying  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  certain  soarces  of 
divine  information,  yet  makes  a  distinction  between  the  writings 
of  the  prophctH  who  have  given  '^  the  original  and  earliest 
accounts  of  things  as  they  learned  them  from  God  Himself  by 
inspiration,"  and  the  books  of  other  sacred  writers,  who  have,  in 
a  distinct  manner,  related  what  happened  in  their  own  times. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  same  manner  as 
I'liilo  and  Joscplius,  treat  the  Old  Testament  with  the  highest 
v(;nenition  as  Sacred  Scripture,  pervaded  by  the  breath  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  therefore  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  While, 
however,  they  liad  these  exalted  ideas  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  they  regarded 
their  own  writings  in  the  same  sacred  character.  Though  the 
Church  afterwards,  under  the  guidance  of  an  unerring  divine 
instinct,  placed  these  writings  in  the  same  class  with  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  their  authors  themselves,  so  far  as  any  di- 
rect evidence  appears,  had  no  such  anticipation.  They  did  not 
regard  themselves  as  especially  commissioned  and  qualified  to 
give  to  the  church  an  infallible  code  of  doctrines  and  precepts, 
that  should  servo  as  an  inviolable  measure  of  faith  and  practice 
for  all  time.  Their  writing  was  something  incidental  only  to 
their  office  of  evangelists  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  contemporaries.  Its  motive  and  purpose  were  determined 
by  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  time.  When  they  wrote 
the  apostles  did  not  claim  to  be  in  any  special  sense  instruments 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  communicating  to  the  world  new  truths 
with  an  authority  entirely  different  from  that  which  belonged 
to  their  ordinary  teaching.     Though  they  believed  themselves 
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to  be  inspired,  that  is,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  both 
when  thej  wrote  and  when  they  spoke,  they  did  not  claim  this 
inspiration  to  be  a  special  source  of  knowledge,  or  a  condition 
of  infallibility  in  respect  of  their  writings. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  sometimes  claim  that  they 
have  received  certain  truths  by  special  acts  of  divine  revelation  ; 
as  St.  Paul,  for  example,  declares  that  he  received  from  the 
Lord  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  eucharist ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  assume  that  the  whole  body  of  truth  which  they  have 
to  communicate,  rests  ultimately  upon  the  self-revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  through  the  Spirit.  The  Gospel  is  not  an  invention  ; 
It  has  not  been  reasoned  out  of  innate  ideas,  or  out  of  pre- 
mises naturally  inherent  in  the  human  mind;  it  is  a  revelation. 
But  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  never  identify  this  reve- 
lation with  inspiration.  And  they  never  claim  to  have  come 
into  possession  of  the  facts  of  revelation  in  any  other  than  the 
common  psychological  way,  which,  however,  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  operation  of  the  five  senses ;  nor  do  they  claim 
that,  in  committing  these  facts  to  writing,  they  are. governed 
by  any  other  than  the  ordinary  psychological  laws,  or  guided 
by  any  other  than  the  ordinary  rules  of  literary  composition. 

St.  Luke  says  distinctly  that  in  gathering  the  material  for 
his  Crospel,  he  followed  the  common  historical  method  of  exam- 
ining eye-witnesses  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  he  was 
about  to^record.  These  facts  were  not  made  known  to  him  su- 
pernaturally.  Similarly  St.  John  tells  us  that  he  has  obtained 
the  knowledge  of  the  things  which  he  is  going  to  write  about  in 
the  ordinary  psychological  manner.  '^  That  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,"  he  says,  ^^  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our 
hands  handled  concerning  the  word  of  life  .  .  .  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.'^  There  is  no  inti- 
mation here,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
apostles,  when  writing  their  books,  were  communicating  facts 
or  truths  that  were  put  into  their  minds  in  contravention  of 
those  common  psychological  laws  which  govern  the  acquisition 
of  all  knowledge.  Even  when  they  received  supernatural  im- 
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pressions  or  commnnicationfl  in  a  state  of  trance  or  Tirion^  like 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  St.  Paul,  when  caoght  op  into 
Paradise,  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  reprodnce  and  elabo- 
rate these  impressions  in  their  ordinary  conscioasness,  and  by 
means  of  their  ordinary  mental  faculties,  before  thej  were  able 
to  commit  them  to  writing ;  a  thing  which  St.  Paul,  at  least  in 
the  case  referred  to,  was  unable  to  do,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  simply  saying  that  he  heard  unspeakable 
things  which  it  is  impossible  (i^dv)  for  a  man  to  utter. 

The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  thep,  did 
not  consist  in  any  communication  to  them  of  knowledge  in  a 
miraculous  way,  nor  in  any  miraculous  direction  of  them  during 
the  work  of  literary  composition.  As  a  preliminary  positive 
definition,  we  here  lay  down  the  proposition,  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers  consisted  in  such  a  spiritual  quicken- 
ing of  their  souls,  through  immediate  contact  with  the  Spirit  of 
truth  in  consciousness,  as  to  enable  them  to  form  true  and  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  the  things  revealed,  and  therefore  also  to 
communicate  the  same  to  others  in  a  true  and  adequate  form ; 
this  influence  of  the  Spirit  being  exercised,  not  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  psychological  laws  which  govern  all  mental 
operations,  but  in  entire  conformity  therewith ;  and  being  de- 
pendent always  upon  the  historical  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
The  Spirit  speaks  not  of  Himself,  but  He  takes  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  the  disciples ;  and  it  is  only  in 
this  way  that  He  leads  them  into  all  truth.  And  the  quality 
which  belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  original  recipients  of 
the  revelation  in  virtue  of  this  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
revelation  upon  their  souls,  belongs  also  to  the  Bible,  which 
becomes  thus  the  original,  true,  and  sufficient  record  of  reve- 
lation. 

We  have,  then,  these  three  conceptions  to  deal  with  in  the 
further  discussion  of  our  subject,  namely,  revelation^  the  Bible, 
and  inspiration.  In  this  discussion,  however,  we  can  do  but 
little  more,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  than  simply  present 
propositions  without  argument,  relying  upon  the  logical  consis- 
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tency  of  statement  and  upon  the  reasonableness  and  self-con- 
sistency of  the  theory  as  a  whole  for  its  convincing  force. 

Revebation  is  the  objective  self-manifestation  of  God  in  hu- 
man life  and  history ;  the  Bible  is  the  original  record  of  that 
revelation ;  and  inspiration  is  that  quality  of  the  Bible  which 
makes  it  to  be  a  true,  Uving,  and  sufficient  record  of  the  divine 
revelation. 

There  is  a  three-fold  manifestation  of  God,  namely,  a  mani- 
festation in  nature^  in  human  eonaciotisness,  and  in  history.  The 
outward  world  of  nature  contains  a  manifestation  of  God,  which 
discloses  especially  His  power.  His  wisdom,  and  His  goodness. 
The  best  interpreter  of  this  manifestation  is  the  poet.  The 
inward  nature  of  man  also  contains  a  manifestation  of  God. 
The  necessary  laws  of  reason  and  conscience  give  us  the  ideas 
of  absolute  existence  and  of  absolute  goodness.  To  interpret 
this  inward  manifestation  of  God  is  the  task  of  the  philosopher. 
But  these  ideas  of  absolute  existence  and  of  absolute  goodness 
would  be  mere  empty  conceptions,  or  forms  of  thought,  if  God 
did  not  also  manifest  Himself  directly  in  human  consciousness 
and  experience.  As  by  means  of  our  sensuous  nature  wo  have 
direct  intuitions  of  the  outer  world,  so  through  our  spiritual 
nature  we  have  direct  intuitions  of  God  and  of  Divine  things ; 
and  these  intuitions  give  to  our  rational  conceptions  of  God 
their  contents,  and  impart  to  the  so-called  religions  of  nature 
their  spiritual  force  and  vitality,  making  them  to  be  something 
more  than  mere  systems  of  empty  idolatry.  To  interpret  this 
manifestation  of  God  in  consciousness  is  the  special  calling  of 
the  theosophist  or  mystic. 

But  God  reveals  Himself  especially  in  history,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  exclude  but  include  all  the  other  forms  of 
divine  self-manifestation ;  and  this  is  the  revelation  with  which 
we  are  now  particularly  concerned.  The  organ  of  this  revela- 
tion is  the  prophet,  in  the  mosF  general  sense  of  the  word  as 
denoting  one  who  speaks  for  God.  The  other  forms  of  divine 
revelation  are  incidentally  recognized  in  the  Bible,  but  of  this 
the  Bible  is  the  express  and  formal  record. 
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The  historical  self-manifestation  of  God  in  human  life,  as  it 
is  portrayed  in  Sacred  Scripture,  forms  an  organic  process, 
'which,  while   starting  at   the  very  commencement  of  human 
development  and  embracing  the  whole  race  of  man  in  its  ulti- 
mate scope,  had  its  main  current,  for  ages,  in  the  life    and 
history  of  a  single  people,  and  there  concentrated  itself  at  last, 
and  came  to  its  absolute  completion,  in  the  person  and  life  of  a 
single  individual,  who  is  Himself  God  manifest  in  the  flesh — 
the  life  and  light  of  the  world.     In  the  history  of  Israel  God 
manifested  Himself  from  time  to  time  by  means   of  outward 
occurrences  and  inward  impressions,  which  served  to  disclose 
His  nature.  His  mind  and  character,  and  His  purposes  in  regard 
to  man,  so  far  as  men  were  then  capable  of  receiving  such 
disclosure.     The  special  organs  and  interpreters  of  this  revela- 
tion were  the  prophets.     ''  God  spake,  in  times  past,  unto  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets."     It  was  in  this  way  that  Israel,  which 
started  at  first  from  the  common  level  of  Semitic  heathenism, 
came  at  last  to  have  conceptions  of  God  which,  in  respect  both 
of  intellectual  and  ethical  purity,  so  far  surpassed  those  of  its 
neighbors. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  here  and  steadily  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  special  content  of  divine  revelation  is  God  Himself. 
What  God  reveals  is  Himself,  His  nature,  His  mind,  His  char- 
acter. His  thoughts  and  purposes.  The  object  of  divine  revelation 
is  not  to  make  known  things  pertaining  to  history  or  science, 
which  man  is  capable  of  finding  out  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties.  When  physical  and  historical  conceptions  are  inter- 
twined with  divine  facts  in  the  record  of  revelation ;  as  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  the  accounts  of  the  creation,  of  the  flood, 
of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  of  the  ancient  Oriental  empires 
— these  conceptions  belong  not  to  the  essence,  but  merely  to  the 
setting  o{  the  revelation.  The  same  is  true  of  philosophical  and 
psychological  conceptions ;  so  (hat  a  Biblical  psychology,  for 
example,  must  be  as  much  of  a  mistake  as  a  Biblical  geology  or 
physiology  would  be.  The  purely  historical,  scientific,  or  phil- 
osophical conceptions  that  are  met  with  in  the  Bible,  are  simply 
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the  conceptions  that  were  generally  current  in  the  time  of  its 
aathorSy  and  can  therefore  not  lay  claim  to  the  authority  of 
divine  revelation.  The  essence  of  divine  revelation^  for  the 
preservation  and  communication  of  which  the  Bible  exists,  is  the 
nature,  the  mind,  and  the  character  of  God.  Everything  else 
in  the  record  is  incidental  or  inferential. 

And  this  self-revelation  of  God,  which  as  a  connected  series 
of  divine  operations  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel, 
came  to  its  culmination  at  last  in  the  Christ^ln  whom  the  entire 
divine  mind,  the  Divine  Logos  or  Reason  itself,  is  visibly  ex- 
pressed in  human  nature  and  life.  **  The  Word  became  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory^  a  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.''  Christ 
Himself  says  to  His  disciples :  ''  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father  ...  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
me.  The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak  not  from  myself: 
but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  His  ^orks."  God  who 
formerly  spake  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets,  by  divers  por- 
tions and  in  divers  manners,  has  now  spoken  once  for  all  in  His 
Son,  in  whom  He  has  uttered  the  whole  plenitude  of  His  being. 
In  the  person,  the  life,  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  in  His 
suffering  and  death^  in  His  resurrection  and  glorification,  and 
in  His  mediatorial  reign  and  activity  in  the  Church  by  the 
Spirit,  there  is  an  absolute  disclosure  of  the  nature,  the  mind, 
and  the  character  of  God.  And  this  objective  disclosure  of  the 
being  and  mind  of  God,  together  with  the  subjective  impression 
produced  by  this  disclosure  through  mediation  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  minds  of  men,  is  what  we  call  divine  revelation. 

The  idea  of  revelation  implies  that  the  divine  fact  or  truth 
disclosed  be  adequately  apprehended  and  understood.  A  reve- 
lation that  should  contradict  the  laws  of  human  reason,  or  that 
should  essentially  transcend  its  capacity,  would  be  no  revela- 
tion at  all.  The  idea  of  revelation  further  implies  that  by  the 
apprehension  of  it  a  subjective  mental  or  emotional  state  be 
produced  in  the  soul  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the  ob- 
jective divine  truth ;  in  like  manner,  for  example,  that  a  beau- 
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tiful  object  or  scene  in  nature,  when  properly  apprehended, 
awakens  peculiar  emotions  and  puts  the  mind  into  a  peculiar 
aesthetic  mood.  Now,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  medium  through  which  the  divine  revelation 
makes  its  peculiar  impression  upon  the  soul,  and  through  which 
its  full  force  and  meaning  are  borne  in  upon  the  percipient 
mind,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  acting  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  unto  us.  As  the 
poet  in  his  communion  with  nature  is  in  contact,  not  merely 
with  dead  or  inert  forms  of  matter,  but  with  the  living  mind 
that  is  in  nature,  and  that  so  stirs  and  quickens  his  imagination 
as  to  enable  him  to  gain  a  recU  and  not  merely  notional  apprehen- 
sion of  its  truth ;  so  the  human  organ  of  divine  revelation  is  in 
contact,  not  merely  with  the  outward  form  of  a  divine  deed  or 
word,  but  with  the  divine  mind  or  Spirit  itself,  which  so  im- 
presses the  human  spirit  as  to  produce  a  real  and  vital  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  to  be  communicated.  And  the  peculiar 
mental  condition,  the  emotional  movement  or  thrill,  prodaced 
by  this  spiritual  impression,  is  the  stale  of  inspiration^  which  is 
thus  a  necessary  subjective  complement  of  the  objective  divine 
operation  in  the  process  of  revelation. 

And,  now,  of  this  process  of  revelation  and  of  its  ultimate  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the  Bible  is 
the  original  and  permanent  record  in  human  language.  When 
we  say  in  human  language^  the  expression,  though  seemingly 
trite,  implies  that  the  Bible  is  really  a  human  book,  and  that  in 
its  composition  and  structure  it  really  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
human  thought  and  speech.  It  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  people  of  revelation,  providentially  originated 
and  preserved,  no  doubt,  yet  partaking  of  the  common  charac- 
teristics of  all  national  literatures.  And  yet  the  Bible  is  also  a 
peculiar  book,  differing  from  other  books  as  much  as  its  sub- 
stantial contents  differ  from  those  of  other  books.  This  pecu- 
liarity may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
— the  Spirit  of  revelation — breathing  from  its  contents  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  devout  reader,  and  bringing  the  latter  into  iomiedi- 
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ate  contact  with  the  subBtance  of  the  divine  revelation.  And 
this  pecaliaritj  we  denote  bj  the  term  inspiration. 

It  is  often  aaid  that  the  Bible  was  given  by  inspiration,  mean- 
ing that  its  contents  were  directly  oommunicated,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  either  in  the  form  of 
words,  or  in  the  form  of  bare  ideas  to  be  clothed  in  words  by  the 
writers  themselves;  somewhat  afber  the  manner  in  which  a 
teacher  may  dictate  sentences  to  a  pupil.  This  expression, 
though  coantenanced  by  the  translation,  in  the  Common  Ver- 
sion, of  2  Tim.  8 :  16,  is  nevertheless  erroneous  and  misleading. 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  Bible  was  given  by  inspiration,  we 
ahould  rather  say  that,  having  been  written  by  inspired  men,  it 
is  itself  inspired,  the  inspiration  inhering  in  it  as  an  essential 
and  permanent  quality.  The  predicate  i^e67rusu<no7f  which  the 
apostle  applies  to  the  whole  Scripture,  does  not  relate  merely 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  Scripture  originated,  but  asserts 
the  fact  that  it  is  fragrant  always  with  the  breath  of  God  which 
is  in  it,  and  which  makes  it  to  be  profitable  for  edification  in  all 
the  various  conditions  of  the  religious  life.'*' 

The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  the 
Tiew  here  presented,  consisted  in  a  peculiar  quickening  and  ex- 
altation of  mind  produced  by  immediate  contact  with  the  Spirit 
of  truth ;  and  this  quality  or  state  of  mind,  communicated  to 
the  Bible,  imparts  to  it  a  form  or  character  which  makes  it  to 
be  an  appropriate  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
same  Spirit  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  As  an  inspired  book 
the  Bible  thus  serves  the  purpose  of  putting  the  sympathetic 
reader  virtually  into  the  same  relation  to  the  objective  divine 

•  QrammAtieAlly  we  regard  Oedirvevcroc,  in  the  pasaage  referred  to  above,  as 
%predieaUt  oo-ordinate  with  Q^XifAOf,  To  treat  it  as  an  attributive  directly  con- 
naeted  with  the  subject  ypa^,  and  to  insert  a  copula  between  it  and  luu,  we 
hold,  would  be  grammatical  violence.  We  belieTe  that  the  proper  word  to  be 
supplied  is  the  puticiple  oiaa,  which  should  be  inserted  after  ypa^.  Then  the 
sentence  wiU  read :  *'  All  Scripture  being  diyinely  inspired,  and  profitable  for 
teaching,"  &€.  For  similar  constructions  see  1  Tim.  1 :  16 ;  2 :  3 ;  4  :  9,  and 
Tit.  3 :  8,  9.  Of  course  the  Scripture  referred  to  in  this  passage  is  that  of  the 
Old  Testament. 
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truth,  or  revelation,  in  which  the  writers  themselves  stood,  sad 
of  enabling  him  to  form  the  same  religioos  ideas  and  seotimeots 
which  filled  the  souls  of  those  writers  while  thej  were  engaged 
in  the  work  of  composition.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  ac- 
cordingly, does  not  make  it  a  dead  code  of  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts for  the  legal  regulation  of  faith  and  practice  bj  the 
Church,  but  a  book  of  lively  oracles  for  the  quickening  of  re- 
ligious life  in  the  soul  df  the  reader.  And  this  is  its  immediate 
and  primary  object,  while  its  relation  to  doctrino  is  but  mediate 
and  secondary.* 

The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  thus  akin  to  what  maj  be 
called  artistic  genius,  or  genial  inspiration  in  the  sphere  of  art. 
This  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  ancients,  both 
Orc<*ks  and  Hebrews,  applied  the  same  word  to  mental  phenom- 
ena of  an  artistic  as  well  as  of  a  religious  character,  and  will 
servo  to  make  plain  our  meaning.  A  work  of  aVt  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  a  certain  ideal  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  soul  of  the 
artist  in  consequence  of  certain  influences  exerted  by  his  en- 
vironment.  And  in  proportion  that  it  is  a  true  work  of  art, 
possessing  the  real  fire  of  genial  inspiration,  it  will  awaken  in 
the  mind  of  the  sympathetic  beholder  the  same  idea  that  thrilled 

*  As  an  infallible  ttatutory  reyelation  of  truths  to  be  belioTed,  and  precepts 
to  be  ol>serT«d,  the  Bible  would  have  to  be  pronounced  a  complete  failure.  For 
such  a  rcTelation  ought  to  leave  no  room  for  uncertainty  or  doubt  in  regard 
to  anything.  It  ought  to  speak  in  such  way  as  to  cut  off  all  occasion  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  among  good  men.  at  least.  But  the  Bible  does  not  so  speak. 
There  is  scarcely  a  question  in  theology  in  regard  to  which  the  Bible  has  not 
been  made  to  teach  opposite  views.  Surely^  if  God  meant  to  give  us  an  infalli- 
ble co<le  by  the  outward  application  of  which  all  questions  are  to  be  settled,  as 
questions  are  settled  in  courts  of  law  by  appeals  to  the  statutes,  then  He  has 
made  a  mistake  in  giving  us  the  Bible  such  as  it  is.  For  this  may  be  quoted  by 
equally  honest  and  good  men  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question ;  as  we 
know,  for  example,  that  it  is  quoted  in  favor  of  infant  baptism  and  against  in- 
fknt  baptism,  in  fkvor  of  predestination  and  against  predestination,  in  favor 
of  episcopacy  and  against  episcopacy,  in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
against  the  divinity  of  Christ — and  so  on  of  other  dogmas  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. What  good  is  there  in  having  an  infallible  code  whose  interpretation  is 
so  uncertain?  Does  not  this  difference  of  interpretation  prove  that  this  con- 
ception of  the  Bible  and  this  use  of  it  must  be  radically  wrong  ? 
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the  soul  of  the  artist  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  production  of 
it.  A  true  poem  must  be  capable  of  awakening,  in  the  soul  of 
the  poetic  reader  at  least,  the  same  poetic  fire  that  burned  in 
the  soul  of  the  poet  while  he  was  pouring  forth  his  verses.  Now 
it  18  the  peculiarity  of  Scripture  that  it  enables  the  sympathetic 
religious  reader  to  conceive  the  same  religious  ideas  and  senti- 
ments that  swelled  the  souls  of  the  writers  at  the  time  when 
they  were  writing.  There  is  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  a  cer- 
tain spiritual  glow — a  warm  breathy  that  is  felt  at  times  even 
by  the  dullest  reader.  In  order  to  feel  this  peculiarity  one  need 
only  to  read  certain  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  then 
read  the  same  accounts  in  the  pages  of  Josephus.  The  latter 
contains  an  abundance  of  dry  rhetoric  and  vapid  declamation, 
which^  however,  excites  no  admiration  and  kindles  no  fire  in 
the  soul  of  the  reader ;  while  the  former,  without  any  art,  and 
with  marvellous  simplicity  of  style,  breathes  from  its  pages  the 
very  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  causes  the  facts  of  reve- 
lation to  touch  the  reader's  mind  in  a  way  that  carries  a  spirit- 
ually vitalizing  influence  to  his  heart.  And  this  peculiarity  is 
what  we  call  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

Precisely  in  what  this  peculiarity  consists  it  may  be  difficult 
to  define ;  as  it  is  difficult  also  to  define  that  which  distinguishes 
a  true  work  of  art  from  the  mere  prosaic  product  of  a  mechan- 
ical operation — a  true  poem  for  example,  from  a  set  of  verses 
made  by  the  aid  of  a  rhyming  dictionary.  One  can  better  feel 
the  difference  than  define  it.  In  the  case  of  a  work  of  art  there 
must  be  a  living  ideal  and  an  adequate  expression  of  that  ideal. 
For  the  apprehension  of  the  ideal  by  the  observer  the  form 
in  which  it  is  expressed  is  all  important.  The  ideal  must  look 
through  the  form,  as  the  human  soul  looks  through  the  body. 
A  real  poem  consists  of  high  thought  expressed  in  correspond- 
ing language.  It  is  the  mutual  adaptation  of  high  thought  and 
high  language  that  constitutes  the  inspiration  of  the  poem,  that 
is, the  power  of  exciting  high  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  reader; 
although  the  proper  soul  of  the  poem  consists  in  the  thought, 
not  in  the  words  ;  and  it  is  the  soul  that  creates  the  form,  not 
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the  form  the  soul.^  So,  in  like  manner,  it  is  the  living  diyine 
thought^  born  of  direct  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  revelatioD,  and 
expressed  in  a  form  and  style  of  language  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  divine  thought,  that  constitutes  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
That  which  constitutes,  for  our  apprehension  at  least,  a  most 
essential  element  in  the  quality  of  inspiration,  is  precisely  this 
peculiarity  of  form  and  style,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  communicate  directly  and  effectively  with  the  soul  or  sub- 
stance of  truth  within. 

Still  the  soul  or  thought,  here  also,  is  the  original  or  primary 
element  that  created  the  form  or  language;  not  the  reverse. 
And  the  same  soul,  because  it  is  alive  and  not  dead,  is  capable 
of  creating  more  than  one  form.  It  does  not  perish  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  particular  linguistic  form  in  which  it  was  first 
clothed.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  not  so  bound  to  the 
grammatical,  rhetorical  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  languages 
in  which  it  first  appeared,  that  it  is  therefore  incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  other  languages.  On  the  contrary,  the  living 
thought  of  the  Bible  may  utter  itself  in  diverse  tongues,  without 
losing  any  essential  part  of  its  original  vitality  and  fervor. 
This  adaptability  of  the  living  thought  of  the  Bible  to  the  forms 
of  different  languages  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  structural 
simplicity  of  the  tongues  in  which  the  Bible  was  first  written, 
namely,  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Greek ;  the  latter,  as  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  being  largely  influenced  in  its  grammat- 
ical structure  by  the  simple  genius  of  the  former.  Many  a 
scholarly  reader  of  the  New  Testament  has  doubtless  wished  at 
times  that  the  Apostles  had  written  in  classic  Greek.  But 
while,  in  that  case,  their  writings  might  have  had  somewhat 
more  of  logical  precision,  and  might  perhaps  have  contained 

*  We  are  reminded  here  ef  the  question,  long  debated,  whether  the  true 
poetic  feeling  may  be  poesessed  by  any  one  without  the  power  of  poetic  expres- 
sion. Wordsworth  held  that  one  may  possess  the  **  vision  and  the  faooltj 
diyine,"  and  yet  want  the  <*  accomplishment  of  verse."  Goethe  was  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  can  oommo- 
nicate  his  poetic  feeling  to  another,  unless  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  poetio 
expression. 
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fewer  cmees  interprdum,  jet  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would 
have  lacked  much  of  their  present  power  of  addressing  us  in 
oar  own  tmigues  without  any  loss  of  their  original  force.  No 
translation  of  Homer  or  Plato  into  a  modern  tongue  can  entirely 
reproduce  the  Greek  genius,  while  scarcely  any  Christian  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  can  lack  the  Christian  fire  and 
spirit  of  the  original.  Much  of  the  Bible^  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  in  the  form  of  poetry ;  but  it  is  such  poetry  as 
admits,  by  the  Y&rj  laws  of  its  structure,  of  easy  reproduction 
in  other  languages.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that,  as  it  is 
only  a  poet  that  can  translate  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher  that  can 
interpret  a  philosopher,  so  it  is  only  a  Christian  scholar  who  has 
himself  caught  something  of  the  original  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
that  can  translate  the  Bible.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  any 
translation  that  has  caught  anything  of  the  original  fire  of  the 
Bible,  though  it  may  lack  verbal  exactness,  and  even,  like  the 
Septuagint,  contain  many  errors,  will  still  not  be  without  the 
quality  of  inspiration,  and  will  be  capable  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Bible  exists.  Any  doubt  that  may  exist 
in  regard  to  this  point,  is  put  to  silence  by  the  extensive  use 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  make  of  the  Septuagint, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  and  with  its  material  departures  from 
the  Hebrew  text. 

But  while  thus  the  inspiration  of. the  Bible  is  not  rigidly 
confined  to  its  original  text  and  its  original  tongues,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  inspiration  con- 
sists in  that  peculiarity  of  form  and  style,  which  makes  the 
language  of  the  Bible  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  indwelling 
divine  Spirit.  We  can,  therefore  in  a  certain  sense,  appropri- 
ate to  our  view  the  term  verbal  inspiration.  This  term  is  not 
popular  now.  Many  who  still  cling  to  the  idea  of  a  super- 
natural or  miraculous  communication  of  knowle  dge  in  inspira- 
tion, nevertheless  reject  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  which 
became  eurrent  after  the  Reformation,  namely,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated,  either  into  the  pens  or  minds  of 
the  sacred  writers,  the  very  words  which  they  were  to  commit 
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to  writings  so  that,  in  the  original  manusoripts  at  least,  everj 
syllable  and  dot  rested  upon  immediate  divine  aathoritj.  *  This 
view  is  now  generally  rejected  ;  but  those  who  still  adhere  to 
the  substance  of  the  old  doctrine,  maintain  that  the  Spirit  com- 
municated to  the  writers  the  ideas  or  thoughts  that  were  to  be 
expressed,  but  for  the  expression  of  which  the  writers  were  lefi 
to  themselves  to  find  the  adequate  words.  In  this  way  there  is 
explained  the  diversity  of  style  in  the  various  books  of  the 
Bible.  Each  writer  of  the  Bible  wrote  in  the  language  and 
style  peculiar  to  his  individuality  as  well  as  to  his  age  and 
nation ;  but  the  thought  or  ^*  concept "  was  given  to  him  bj  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

But  this  view  presupposes  a  separation  between  thought  and 
speech  that  does  not  exist  in  reality.  In  reality  thought  and 
word  form  but  one  existence ;  and  no  thought  is  possible  without 
language.  For  this  reason  a  favorite  formula  in  the  Bible  for  ex- 
pressing the  idea  that  one  thinks,  is  that "  he  speaks  in  his  heart.*' 
Even  if  there  be  no  external  utterance  of  words,  the  occurrence 
of  thought  implies  that  there  is  at  least  an  inward  shaping  of 
words  in  the  mind.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  communica- 
tion of  thought,  as  thought,  without  a  communication  of  words. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  words  that  we  can  communicate  oar 
thoughts  to  others ;  or  rather,  cause  others  to  think  the  same 
thoughts  that  are  in  our  minds ;  for  in  strictness  of  signification, 
thought  as  such  cannot  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another  at  all.  Thought  is  not  an  entity  separable  from  mind, 
and  capable  of  being  handed  about  from  one  person  to  another, 

*The  Formula  Gonsenaut  Helvetieiy  of  the  year  1675,  malntams  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  inspired  <*  turn  quoad  consonas,  turn  quoad  Tocalia,  sive  puuota 
ipsa,  sive  punctorum  saltern  potestatum,  et  turn  quoad  res,  turn  quoad  Terba." 
And  by  inspiration  there  is  meant  here  importation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
saored  books.  Caloyius,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  daily  prayer  was  the  charitable  petition,  ''Imple  me,  Domine,  odio 
heretioorum,''  says :  **  It  is  impious  and  profane  audacity  to  change  a  single 
point  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  substitute  a  smooth  breathing  for  a  rough  one, 
or  a  rough  for  a  smooth  one."  He  either  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  that  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  had  neither  breathings,  accents,  nor  punctua- 
tion marki. 
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like  a  material  object.  Thought  is  a  state  or  form  of  mind  it- 
self; and  each  one  must,  therefore,  form  his  own  thought,  either 
bj  occasion  of  words  addressed  to  him  as  signs  of  thought,  or 
bj  occasion  of  impressions  made  upon  his  organs  of  sense,  cither 
external  or  internal.  The  fact  remains,  then,  that  thought  can 
be  communicated  only  bj  means  of  words,  which  the  human 
mind,  in  its  collective  capacity,  has  produced  as  expressive  signs 
of  its  own  inward  states.  And  it  appears,  accordingly,  that  the 
theory  of  verbal  mspircUian  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  notion 
of  a  miraculous  or  extra-psychological  communication  of  knowl- 
edge can  lay  any  claim  at  all  to  the  attribute  of  rationality.  "^ 
But  we  believe  that  this  whole  notion  is  untenable  and  must  be 
rejected.  The  revelation  took  place,  not  in  the  form  of  words 
or  finished  thoughts  proclaimed  from  the  sky,  but  in  the  form 
of  objective  facts  and  impressions.  The  knowledge  of  these 
facts  and  the  meaning  of  these  impressions  were  acquired  by 
the  writers  of  Scripture  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  ordi- 
nary psychological  laws ;  but  the  peculiar  mental  tone  or  mood 
produced  by  this  knowledge,  imparted  to  their  written  composi- 
tions a  peculiar  form  or  style  adapted  to  produce  the  same 
mental  tone  in  the  soul  of  the  reader.f  In  so  far,  then,  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  Bible  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  de- 

*  We  hold  to  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  direct  psyohical  impressions  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  but  such  impressions  are  not  thoughts.  They  can  be  translated 
into  thooghUi  only  by  the  mind's  own  intellectual  actiyity,  and  in  this  operation 
there  always  exists  the  possibility  of  error.  The  correct  interpretation  of  these 
direct  spiritual  impressions  results  only  from  a  long  educational  process  through 
which  humanity  is  passing  under  the  guiding  hand  of  God.  They  belong,  how- 
erer,  to  the  method  of  God's  self-manifestation  to  the  human  spirit.  But  this 
18  revelation,  not  inspiration. 

f  Or  shaU  we  say  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  devout  reading  of  the  Bible 
is  due  simply  to  a  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying  such  read- 
ing? In  this  case  there  would  be  no  formal  difference  at  all  between  the  Bible 
and  other  religious  books  ;  for  such  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  exer- 
cised  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  any  such  books,  and  is  believed  to  be 
exercised  especially  in  connection  with  the  hearing  of  sermons.  It  has,  how- 
ever, always  been  the  belief  of  the  Christian  world  that  the  Bible  diff'ers  form- 
ally  from  aU  other  religious  books ;  and  that  difference  we  believe  to  be  due 
to  its  irupiraUon,  in  the  sense  explained  above. 
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pends  upon  the  perfect  adaptation  of  its  words  to  its  thoaghts, 
in  80  far  we  can  allow  a  certain  right  to  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration. 

We  can  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  appropriate  the  term  plenary 
inspiration^  namely,  in  the  sense  that  the  tahole  Bible  is  inspired, 
and  that  this  inspiration  makes  it  fully  adequate  {or  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  whole  Bible  is  inspired,  because 
there  is  in  the  whole  of  it  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  rerelation, 
that  wrought  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  from  Abraham 
to  St.  John/  and  that  still  works  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  whole  Bible  is  inspired,  because  it  all  testifies  of  Christ 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  equalfy 
inspired,  and  therefore  of  equal  value  for  the  development  of 
Christian  life  and  thought.  Origen  says  that  ^'  Jesus  and  Paul 
were  alike  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  capacity  of  Paul  was 
much  less  than  that  of  Jesus,  though  each  was  filled  according 
to  his  measure.^'  And,  to  use  an  illustration  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter's, we  may  say  that,  as  the  soul  is  in  a  man's  whole  body, 
and  yet  is  not  in  the  hairs  of  the  head  and  in  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  in  the  same  way  and  measure  that  it  is  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  brain,  so  the  spirit  of  revelation  is  in  the  whole 
Bible,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  same  way  and  measure  in  all  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  nor  even  in  all  the  parts  of  the  same  book. 
Chronicles^  and  Esther,  and  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
are  not  inspired  in  the  same  measure  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ; 
nor  are  PauPs  statements  concerning  marriage  and  celibacy  in- 
spired in  the  same  measure  as  his  grand  psalm  on  charity  in  the 
letter  to  the  Corinthij^ns.  Nor  are  all  Biblical  writings  of  equal 
value  to  the  Church.  There  are  portions  of  the  Bible  that  are 
comparatively  of  little  importance,  and  that  could  be  lost  with- 
out impairing  the  integrity  of  revelation ;  as,  in  fact,  some 
apostolic  as  well  as  prophetic  writings  have  doubtless  been  lost.'*' 

*  St.  PauI  wrote  at  le&st  two  epUtles  that  have  not  been  preserved  in  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  namely,  one  to  the  Corinthians,  referred  to  1  Cor. 
6 :  \\  and  one  to  the  Laodiceans,  referred  to  Col.  4  :  16.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  these  were  not  inspired  7  Surely  not  And  yet  their  loss  has  not  been 
fiatal  to  Christianity. 
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These  nn^sential  porlions  of  Scripture  serve  only  as  a  eetting 
to  the  essential  facts  of  revelation.  Their  valae  is  not  in  them- 
selveSy  bat  in  the  gems  which  they  enclose. 

Then,  again^  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  plenary  in  the 
•ense  that  it  is  complete,  rendering  the  Bible  fally  adequate  to 
tke  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  This  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a 
medium  for  the  full  knowledge  of  revelation,  and  thus  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  full  development  of  the  religious  life.  All  that  is 
neeessary  for  man  to  know  in  order  to  live  the  highest  moral 
and  religious  life  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  a  form  that  carries 
the  evidence  of  its  truthfulness  on  its  face.  In  other  words,  the 
Bible  enables  us  to  know  enough  of  Ood,  of  His  nature  and 
character,  of  His  thought  and  will,  and  of  His  counsels  and 
purposes,  to  fulfill  to  the  utmost  the  design  of  our  existence. 
When,  however,  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  all 
manner  of  infallible  information  on  all  manner  of  subjects, 
theological,  psychological,  ethical,  physical,  historical,  chronolog- 
ical, geological,  astronomical,  and  so  forth,  then  it  is  disap- 
pointing, for  it  is  not  designed  for  such  a  universal  purpose. 
Its  writers  were  not  omniscient.  Their  inspiration  did  not  make 
them  infallible,  or  exempt  them  from  any  possibility  of  error. 
They  claim  for  themselves  no  such  sttribute.  They  do  not,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  claim  the  quality  of  inspiration  in  any 
sense  specifically  different  from  that  in  which  it  belongs  to  all 
other  saints.  Though  holy  men,  who  speak  as  they  are  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  nevertheless  but  men  ;  and  their 
speech  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  which 
belong  to  all  human  speech. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scrip- 
ture differed  from  that  of  later  Christians  of  eminent  spiritual 
endowments,  namely,  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  they  were  oru/- 
inal  mtneeeee  of  the  revelation,  which,  of  course,  no  later 
Christians  could  be.  And  so  the  Bible  differs  from  all  other 
religious  books,  even  of  the  highest  value,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  original  record  of  revelation.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
difference  of  very  serious  import*     The  position  of  the  writers 
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of  Scriptare  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world  was  nniqne ; 
and  so  also  their  subjective  endowments  must  have  been  unique. 
There  have  never  been  any  other  such  men^  either  before  or 
since,  as  the  authors  of  Scripture,  .possessing  just  such  mental 
and  spiritual  endowments  as  they  possessed.   Their  talents  were 
singular,  even  as  their  position  and  calling  were  singular.     A 
man  is  what  he  is  only  as  the  product  of  his  time  and  of  his  en- 
vironment ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  midst  of  his  envi- 
ronment that  he  can  be  and  do  what,  by  Divine  Providence,  he 
is  intended  to  be  and  to  do.  Homer  was  possible  only  in  Greece 
during  the  eighth  century  before  Christ ;  and  Shakespeare  was 
possible  only  in  the  England  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    And  so 
the  Apostles  were  possible  only  In  the  time  of  Christ,  and  under 
Syrian  skies.     And  in  order  to  have  a  full  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  their  inspiration,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
both  their  unique  position  in  the  world's  spiritual  history  and 
their  peculiar  mental  endowments  and  spiritual  characteristics. 
Their  inspiration  was  a  peculiar  mental  condition,  determined 
both  by  their  original  mental  and  moral  constitution  and  by  the 
peculiar  combination  of  spiritual  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  found  themselves  placed,  and  which  can  never  recnr 
again  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Prophets  and  apostles,  like 
poets,  are  not  made,  but  born.     They  are  born  with  those  men- 
tal and  spiritual  gifts  which,  under  the  influence  of  their  subse- 
quent environment,  develop  into  the  condition  of  inspiration ; 
and  gift  and  environment  are  pre-adapted  to  each  other  in  the 
divine  plan  and  government  of  the  world.     "  Spirits  are  not 
finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues."    God's  prophets  are  not  only 
endowed  with  keenness  of  spiritual  perception,  but  they  stand 
near  also  to  the  central  current  of  the  world's  advancing  life, 
every  pulse-beat  of  which  afi'ects  their  sensibility.     It  is  this 
that  makes  them  in  some  measure  seers  of  future  events.   They 
are  able  to  see  far  into  the  future,  because  they  see  deep  into 
the  present.   They  have  a  profound  apprehension  of  God's  char- 
acter and  purposes,  and  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  His  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  of  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world,  and 
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of  the  relations  and  conseqaences  of  finite  actions,  and  are  able, 
therefore,  to  discern  events  in  their  beginnings,  and  to  predict 
things  that  are  future.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Jehovah  does 
nothing  without  revealing  His  secret  unto  His  servants  the 
prophets. 

In  respect  of  their  unique  endowment,  and  in  respect  of  the 
singularity  of  their  position  in  the  worlcTs  religious  history, 
then,  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  was  something 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Nq  reformer,  preacher  or  theologian 
could,  therefore,  ever  be  inspired  just  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  prophets  and  apostles  were  inspired ;  not  because  his  sub- 
jective spiritual  condition  might  not  be  the  same,  but  because 
his  relation  to  the  objective  course  of  revelation  could  not  be 
the  same.  In  respect  of  its  essential  nature,  however,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  writers  of  Sacred  Scripture  was  not  specifically 
different  from  that  of  other  Christians.  It  did  not  contravene 
the  laws  of  their  mental  faculties,  or  abrogate  the  normal  use  of 
their  reason ;  and  while  it  made  them  competent  and  sufficient 
witnesses  of  revelation,  it  did  not  make  them  infallible  in  all 
their  utterances  and  in  all  their  writings. 

The  quality  of  absolute  infallibility  is  one  that  is  not  needed 
at  all  in  order  to  make  the  Bible  a  sufficient  record  of  divine 
revelation;  and  the  claim  of  this  quality  is  one  that  cannot  be 
sustained  by  the  actual  facts  of  the  Bible  as  they  lie  before  us.* 
There  is  in  the  Bible  the  infallible  divine  truth — for  all  truth  as 
such  is  infallible — that  is  required  in  order  to  muko  men  wise 

*  The  question  oooceming  the  infalUbiliij  or  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  is  one 
that  cannot  be  decided  on  dogmatic  grounds.     Infallibility  is  not  a  corollary  of 
inspiratien.    The  question  can  be  decided  only  by  a  critical  study  of  the  Bible 
itself;  and  such  study  does  not  lead  to  an  affirmative  conclusion.     There  are 
especiaUy  historical,  geographical  and  scientific  statements  contained  in  the 
Bible  that  do  not  square  with  facts  as  they  are  now  understood.     The  usual 
methods  of  removing  these  inaccuracies  by  arbitrary  assumptions,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, of  interpolations,  or  corruptions  of  the  original  text,  and  similar  shifts,  are 
something  very  much  like  the  sin  of  ''  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully," 
which  Qod  can  certainly  not  approve.    The  word  of  God  does  not  need  the  ser- 
vice of  deception  or  fkLsehood ;  nor  can  its  acceptance  be  promoted  by  such 
Berrice. 
4 
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unto  salvation.  Bat  there  are  in  the  Bible  also  innamerable 
things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  salvation^  and  in  oonneotion 
with  which  the  human  character  of  the  book  appears  most  man- 
ifestly. What^  for  example,  has  the  size  of  Og's  bedstead,  or 
the  number  of  men  that  fell  in  a  particular  battle,  or  perished 
in  a  pestilence,  to  do  with  our  salvation  ?  But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that,  if  we  admit  this  distinction  between  infallible  reli- 
gious truth  and  fallible  human  additions  in  the  Bible-— or  between 
the  word  of  God  in  the  Bible  and  things  which  are  not  the  word 
of  God — then  we  have  no  criterion  bj  which  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  To  this  we  would  reply  that  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  criterion  or  rule  by  the  mechanical  application  of  which 
we  could  distinguish  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  bat 
that  the  Christian  consciousness  is  nevertheless  a  practical  cri- 
terion that  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  just  as  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  artist  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  a  true 
work  of  art  and  its  opposite.  The  application  of  this  criterion, 
however,  must  be  made  in  a  moral  way,  agreeably  to  the  decla- 
ration of  Christ :  ^^  If  any  one  will  do  the  doctrine,  he  shall 
know  whether  it  be  of  God ; "  and  the  result  will  be  moral  cer- 
tainty instead  of  mechanical  infallibility.'*' 

Those  who  insist  on  the  absolute  infallibility  or  total  inerrancy 
of  the  Bible  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  inspiration  usa-  . 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  has  not  only  given  the  Oharch  the  Bible,  bat  also  Himself 
dwells  permanently  in  the  Church  to  guide  her  into  all  truth.  On  grounds  of 
reason  it  is  as  easy  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  renders  the  Church  infallible 
as  it  is  to  believe  that  He  has  given  to  the  Church  an  infallible  Bible.  Of 
course  such  a  belief  could  not  be  sustained  by  the  hard  facts  of  Church  histoiy^ 
Nor  is  such  a  belief  necessary  in  order  to  the  conviction  that  the  Spirit,  eyer 
present  in  the  Church,  will  always  guide  the  mind  of  the  Church  to  what  is 
substantially  the  right  apprehension  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  Bible.  If  the 
Bible  is  divine,  so  also  is  the  Church.  And  we  suppose  there  are  few  Protest- 
ants now  who  would  hold  that  "  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
Without  at  all  going  over  to  Roman  Catholicism,  we  hold  that  the  Church  also 
is  an  important  factor  in  our  religion.  And  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
Churqh,  born  of  the  interaction  of  innumerable  Christian  minds  under  the 
guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  trusted  to  discriminate,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes,  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
elements  in  Scripture. 
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lily  claim  this  quality  only  for  the  original  autographs  of  the 
sacred  writers.  No  translation,  it  is  said,  and  no  copy  of  the 
original  text,  can  be  infallible ;  for  translations  and  copies  being 
boman  productions,  they  must  necessarily  share  the  quality  of 
imperfection  with  all  human  things.  Indeed,  the  conception  of 
inspiration  itself  is  by  some  thus  restricted.  **  The  claim  for 
inspiration  in  behalf  of  the  Scripture  records/'  says  Prof.  W.  P. 
Beecher,  in  the  American  Supplement  of  the  '^  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,''  article  Inspiration,  '^  is  limited  to  the  autograph 
writings  and  to  faithful  copies  of  the  same.  Though  the  orig- 
inal Scripture  record  was  perfect,  imperfections  may  creep  into 
the  copies."  The  consequence  of  this  limitation,  then,  would  be 
that  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  who  are  not  able  to  read 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  eren  the  majority  of  preachers,  who 
can  do  no  more  than  spell  out  sentences  by  the  constant  use  of 
grammar  and  lexicon,  hare,  after  all,  no  infallible  Bible,  yea, 
not  eren  an  inspired  Bible. 

But  more  than  this.     The  original  autographs  of  the  several 
writer  hare  all  been  lost  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
But  the  variety  of  readings  which  are  found  in  existing  manu- 
scripts shows  that  we  do  not  now  possess  the  original  text  in  its 
ibsolnte  perfection.     There  are  no  copies  so  faithful  as  to  con- 
tain no  variations  from  the  original.    In  all  existing  manuscripts, 
both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  there  are  Interpola- 
tions, omissions,  and  emendations  which  differentiate  these  manu- 
scripts from  the  original  autographs.     The  existing  Hebrew 
text  probably  varies  more  from  the  original  than  does  the  Greek, 
Mthoagh  the  number  of  different  readings  is  much  smaller,  the 
Variant  manuscripts  having  most  likely  been  arbitrarily  sup- 
l^ressed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue.     Critical  scholarship 
^y  indeed^  engaged  in  correcting  the  manuscripts,  and  in  restor- 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  original  text.     But  criticism  being 
i'^elf  fallible,  like  any  other  human  science,  its  results  must  be 
likewise ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  succeed  in  giving  us 
n  infallible  Bible.     The  infallible  Bible,  like  the  poet's  golden 
ge,  is  thus  a  thing  entirely  of  the  past.     It  can  never  again 
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become  a  present  reality.  But  of  what  use  is  it  for  as  to  know 
that  the  Bible  was  infallible  once,  namely,  so  long  as  the 
original  autographs  were  in  existence,  if  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  now  possess  it  in  the  same  infallible  form  ?  Should  it  be 
said  that  any  errors  which  may  be  shown  to  be  in  the  Bible, 
whether  they  are  original  or  merely  the  result  of  transcription, 
do  not  affect  the  substance  of  religious  and  moral  truth,  and 
that  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  the 
Bible  is  practically  errorless,  this  we  readily  and  cheerfully  ad- 
mit— indeedj  this  is  our  own  position,  for  which  we  hold  that  it 
is  necessary  to  contend  as  for  an  important  citadel  of  the  faith  ; 
but,  then,  we  submit  that  whoever  takes  this  position  gives  up 
the  idea,  of  infallibility.  * 

We  maintain,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  lost  by  giving 
up  this  idea.  What  good  would  an  infallible  Bible  do  us,  so 
long  as  we  are  not  ourselves  infallible  ?  An  infallible  Bible 
would  by  no  means  make  our  theological  knowledge  infallible. 
My  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  only  my  knowledge;  and 
though  it  were  based  upon  an  infallible  Bible,  it  would  be  no 
more  infallible  than  I  myself  am  infallible.  In  order  to  make  my 
knowledge  infallible  I  would  have  need  of  an  infallible  teacher, 
to  whom  I  would  have  to  bow  in  blind  submission,  and  whose 
words  I  would  have  to  repeat  as  a  parrot  repeats  those  of  his 
trainer.  Indeed,  this  idea  of  an  infallible  Bible  leads  further 
to  the  idea  of  an  infallible  priesthood,  and  at  last  to  the  idea  of 
an  infallible  Pope.  As  the  great  and  good  Tholuck  remarked 
long  ago,  any  one  who  cannot  be  sure  of  his  Christian  faith 
without  an  infallible  Bible,  cannot  rest  until  he  has  made  his 
submission  to  the  infallible  prince  of  the  Church  sitting  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter. 

*  But  if  the  errors  which  are  claimed  to  be  in  the  Bible  are  of  such  a  trifling 
character,  and  if  they  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  religious  truth,  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  insisting  on  them  ?  Our  answer  is  that  this  must 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which  is  not  a  trifling 
matter,  but  of  yery  great  importance.  The  errors  are  trifling,  but  they  refute 
a  certain  theory  of  inspiration,  and  compel  us  to  resort  to  another  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  Bible  as  It  is. 
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To  claim  absolate  infallibility  for  the  Bible  is  to  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  a  collection  of  religious  and  moral  truths  miracu- 
lously communicated  from  hearen,  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood, then,  by  the  aid  of  an  infallible  teacher.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Koran  is  believed  to  have  been  communi- 
cated to  Mohammed*  The  conception  of  revelation  underlying 
this  view,  is  not  the  idea  of  a  divine  self-manifestation  in  human 
life  and  history,  but  the  notion  of  a  promulgation  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  directly  from  heaven,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
in  which  an  earthly  ruler  makes  known  his  will  to  his  subjects. 
There  is  only  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that,  while 
the  proclamations  and  edicts  of  earthly  rulers  arc  usually  so 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  their  import,  the 
edicts  of  heaven,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  are  so 
ambiguous  that  men,  though  convinced  of  their  infallibility, 
may  be  forever  bandying  about  their  meaning.  This  concep- 
tion of  revelation  as  being  the  proclamation  of  an  infallible 
code,  was  the  conception  of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the 
middle  ages.  Christianity  was  then  usually  defined  as  a  ''  new 
law"  {nova  lex),  miraculously  sent  down  from  heaven,  deposited 
in  the  Bible,  entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  requiring  the  services 
of  an  infallible  lawyer  always  to  make  it  available  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given. 

The  Reformers,  it  is  well  known,  along  with  other  doctrines 
of  the  Papacy,  rejected  also  this  papal  view  of  the  Bible.  They, 
indeed,  made  the  Bible,  as  the  original  record  of  divine  revela- 
tion, to  be  the  ultimate  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  on 
the  ground  of  which  they  ever  argued  against  the  papacy  and 
condemned  its  errors  in  doctrines  and  morals.  But  they  said, 
the  Bible  exists  for  everybody  and  is  intended  for  everybody's 
use ;  it  is  a  means  of  grace  for  all  Christians,  and  yields  its 
meaning  directly  to  the  pious  consciousness  through  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  still  breathing  in  and  through  it. 
The  Reformers  were,  indeed,  not  entirely  free  from  the  medieval 
view  of  Scripture,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  could  not 
be;  but  in  principle  they  had  broken  with  it.     And  by  means 
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of  their  conception  of  the  universal  destination  and  intelligibility 
of  sacred  Scripture,  in  consequence  of  which  it  ceased  to  be  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  priesthood  and  presently  became  the 
common  property  of  the  Church,  they  revolutionized  the  cur- 
rent ideas  of  revelation  and  of  Christianity.  Christianity  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  new  law^  and  came  to  be  viewed  more  as  the 
power  of  a  new  life,  holding  in  organic  union  with  Christ ;  and 
the  ground  of  certitude  for  faith  was  no  Ignger  found  ia  any 
outward  infallible  authority,  whether  of  Church  or  Scripttire, 
but  in  Christ  Himself  as  apprehended  immediately  in  conscious- 
ness. In  fact,  Christ  Himself,  as  thus  apprehended,  became  the 
supreme  authority  for  Christian  thought. 

For  the  idea  of  infallibility  in  general  the  Reformers  cared 
very  little.  Practically  they  often  rejected  this  idea,  not 
merely  in  its  application  to  the  Church,  but  in  its  application 
to  the  Bible  as  well.  Luther  doubted  the  infallibility  of  the 
canon.  For  some  time  he  had  no  use  for  the  Apocalypse, 
though  later  he  somewhat  modified  his  views  in  regard  to  this 
book ;  and  he  pronounced  the  Epistle  of  James  an  epistle  of 
straw,  because  he  did  not  find  therein  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith ;  which  shows  that  his  judgment  was  determined, 
not  by  any  outward  authority,  but  solely  by  the  contents  of  the 
sacred  books.  And  he  at  times  doubted  the  infallibility  of  the 
canonical  books  themselves;  questioning,  for  example,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interpretation  of  some  Old  Testament  passages  in 
the  New,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Isa.  8  :  18  in  Heb.  2  :  18; 
and  accusing  St.  Paul  of  false  reasoning  in  his  allegorical  ex- 
planation of  Sarah  and  Hagar  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
of  which  he  says  that  it  is  '^  2ium  SUch  zu  eehtoaehj*'  although 
he  allows  that  it  may  serve  a  good  practical  purpose  in  the  way 
of  edification.  He  also  admits  that,  besides  the  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  there  may  be  mixed  in  with  them  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,  whose  end  is  to  be  consumed.  *  Zwingli  and  Calvin 
were  equally  free  in  their  treatment  of  the  Bible.     The  latter, 

*See  Herzog's  Real  Enojolopedia,  Vol.  YI.  p.  695  (old  ed.). 
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for  example,  freely  admits  that  in  matters  of  historical  detail 
there  may  be  inaccuracies;  because  the  sacred  writers,  in  matters 
«f  this  kind,  when  no  important  consequences  were  involved, 
^d  not  trouble  themselves  about  entire  precision.  In  subse- 
quent times,  indeed,  especially  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
aeyenteenth  century  onward,  under  the  stress  of  controversy, 
the  old  scholastic  doctrine  of  Biblical  infallibility  was  reinstated 
in  Protestantism.  The  notion  again  prevailed  that  the  Bible  is 
a  diyine  code  whose  propositions,  if  they  were  but  rightly  under- 
stood and  rightly  put  together,  would  at  once  yield  an  infallible 
system  of  theology ;  and  more  than  one  school  fancied  that  it 
had  the  right  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and  that  its  theology 
therefore  must  be  in&llible.  But  from  the  time  that  this  change 
came  over  the  mind  of  Protestantism,  the  victorious  career  of 
Protestantism  was  ended.  Men  felt  somehow  that  if  the  re- 
ligious question  was  one  to  be  decided  by  an  outward  infallible 
authority,  it  was  better  to  have  the  pope  and  the  Bible  on  one's 
side,  than  simply  to  have  the  Bible  alone.  Has  not  this  been 
one  of  the  Achilles'  heels  of  Protestantism  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  7 

We  hold,  then,  that,  by  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  mechanical 
infallibility  as  belonging  to  the  Biblo  by  virtue  of  its  inspiration, 
together  with  that  whole  view  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  divine 
statutes  which  this  notion  implies,  and  substituting  for  this  the 
conception  of  a  vital  spiritual  energy  inhering  in  the  Word  of 
Ood,  and  making  it  quick  and  powerful  for  the  generating  and 
developing  of  a  spiritual  life  in  the  soul,  there  is  not  only 
nothing  lost,  but  much  gained.  The  latter  conception  is  incom- 
parably  higher  than  the  former,  and  makes  the  Bible  now  in- 
comparably more  valuable.  For,  as  thus  conceived,  inspiration 
is  a  quality  that  belonged  not  merely  to  the  original  manuscripts 
of  the  sacred  writers,  but  it  is  a  quality  that  cannot  be  lost  in 
any  translation,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to  every  copy  of  the 
Bible  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  humblest  Christian.  More- 
over, as  thus  conceived,  the  Bible  ceases  to  be  a  book  intended 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood,  and  shows  itself  to  be 
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adapted  to  the  anderstanding  and  edification  of  all  Christians. 
As  it  no  longer  needs  an  infallible  teacher  to  disclose  its  par^ 
pose,  it  needs  no  longer  to  be  excluded  from  the  hands  and  eyes 
of  the  laitj,  as  is  done  consistently  where  the  other  conception 
prevails.  And^  finally,  in  this  view,  the  Bible  no  longer  fails  to 
accomplish  its  object,  bat  really  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  As  a  complete  statutory  revelation  of  com- 
mandments and  doctrines  the  Bible  must  be  considered  a 
failure;  for  the  best  of  men,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
have  never  yet  agreed  in  the  interpretation  of  it  in  this 
sense.  But  as  a  means  of  grace,  intended  for  the  quickening 
and  development  of  the  religious  life  in  the  soul,  it  has  always 
and  everywhere  been  successful.  While  it  has  failed  in  making 
infallible  theologians  or  theologies,  it  has  not  failed  in  making 
Christian&.* 

The  conception  of  inspiration  here  put  forward  relieves  the 
Christian  believer  from  all  anxiety  or  concern  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible.  The  question  concern- 
ing the  authenticity  of  these  books  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  inspiration.  The  quality 
of  a  work  of  art  is  not  determined  by  the  name  of  its  author, 
but  by  what  the  work  is  in  itself.  If  a  statue  be  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  its  quality  is  determined  by  the 
evidence  of  the  artistic  character  which  it  bears  in  itself,  and 
not  by  the  question  as  to  who  made  it.  And  so  a  Biblical  writ- 
ing must  bear  in  itself  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration  quite  in- 
dependently of  any  reference  to  the  personality  of  the  author. 
Modern  criticism  has  made  it  evident  to  all  scholars,  who  are 
not  afraid  to  trust  their  senses,  that  Moses  did  not  write  the 

*  That  the  Bible  has  an  office  also  to  perform  in  the  progressive  eyolution  of 
theological  thought  in  the  Church  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  denied,  but  affirmed 
But  the  question  as  to  the  precise  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  progress  of  theo- 
logical thought,  or  to  the  progressive  formation  of  doctrines  and  dogmas,  is  a 
large  one,  and  we  cannot  in  this  paper  enter  into  a  discussion  of  it.  It  is  enough 
to  have  shown  that  the  old  method  of  using  Scripture  as  though  it  were  a  legal 
code,  which  leads  to  such  contradictory  results  in  the  hands  of  equally  honest 
and  pious  men,  must  be  erroneous. 
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Pentateucfay  nor  David  the  Psalter.'*'  That  matters  not,  so  far 
as  the  inspiration  of  these  books  is  concerned.  They  have  al- 
ways approved  themselves  to  the  Church  as  inspired,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  hereafter.  There  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment grave  doubts  about  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel ; 
but  these  do  not  touch  the  question  of  its  inspiration,  nor  of  its 
value  as  disclosing  the  image  of  the  divine-human  Christ,  in  its 
highest  and  purest  form,  as  it  impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

This  conception  of  inspiration,  moreover,  puts  an  end  forever 
to  the  old  battle  between  the  Bible  and  science,  and  relieves 
the  Christian  apologist  from  carrying  a  burden  that  is  becom- 
ing too  heavy  for  him.  With  this  view  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
design  of  revelation,  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  example,  to 
maintain  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  account  of  the  creation  in 
Genesis,  and  then  to  perform  impossible  cxegetical  feats  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  incontestable  facts  of 
science,  such  as  the  identification  of  the  six  creative  days  with 
the  various  eras  and  epochs  of  geology  ;  or  to  assume  the 
literal  historicalness  of  the  narrative  of  the  fall,  and  then  to  ex- 
plain how  it  happened  that  Eve  was  left  alone  at  the  tree  of 
temptation,  how  the  serpent  could  address  her  in  human  speech, 
and  what  physical  changes  there  occurred  in  the  serpent  after 
the  pronouncement  of  the  curse.  Nor  is  it  necessary  any 
longer  to  accept  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  story  of  the  flood, 
and  then  to  exert  our  ingenuity  to  find  out  whence  sufficient 
water  could  have  bejn  obtained  to  cover  the  whole  earth  to  the 
depth  of  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 

*  Of  course  there  is  presupposed  also  a  sufficient  degree  of  ability  and  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  patience  to  follow  the  arguments  of  the  critics.  The  trouble 
with  many  is  that  they  allow  themselves  to  pronounce  judgment  without  pos- 
sessing either.  They  cannot  conceiTc,  for  example,  how  they  could  so  analyze  the 
Pentateuch  as  to  determine  Tarious  documents  in  it.  They  have  read  it  and  have 
never  been  struck  by  any  documents  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  they  sneer  at  the  la- 
bor of  the  critics  as  mere  child's  play.  That  is  as  if  one  were  to  propose  to  decide 
questions  of  science,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  ignorance.  The  writer  knowi  noth- 
ing of  the  construction  of  a  phonograph.  If,  therefore,  he  were  to  conclude  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  phonograph,  and  proclaim  this  conclusion  to  the 
world,  he  would  make  himself  very  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  aU  sober  people. 
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or  to  explain  how  the  animals  coald  have  been  bronght  unto 
Noah  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  how  they  coald  all  be 
accommodated  in  the  ark.  We  need  no  longer  feel  oarselves 
bound  to  explain  discrepancies  of  historical  statements  bj  in- 
venting imaginary  circumstances  of  which  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  How  the  angels  could  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
daughters  of  men ;  how  the  cony  could  be  said  to  chew  the  cad; 
how  Saul  could  have  begun  to  reign  over  Israel  at  the  tender 
age  of  one  year  (1  Sam.  13:1,  Heb.);  how  it  could  have  been 
at  the  same  time  Jehovah  and  Satan  that  stirred  up  David  to 
number  Israel  (2  Sam.  24 :  1 ;  1  Ghron.  21 :  1) ;  how  the 
blind  Bartimeus  of  Jericho  could  have  been  two  men  as  well  as 
one  (Mark  10 :  46  ;  Matt.  20 :  30) ;  how  the  one  demoniac  of 
Gadara  could  have  developed  into  two  (Mark  5:2;  Luke  8  : 
27 ;  Matt.  8 :  28) ;  how  the  name  of  one  person  could  be  ex- 
changed for  that  of  another  without  involving  any  error,  as 
that  of  Isaiah  for  Malachi  (Mark  1 :  2),  or  of  Abiathar  for 
Ahimelech  (Mark  2 :  26 ;  1  Sam.  21 :  1),  or  of  Jeremiah  for 
Zechariah  (Matt.  27:  9;  Zech.  11:  12) — these  and  similar 
matters  will  no  longer  give  us  any  serious  concern.  As  the 
physical  and  historical  errors  in  Shakespeare  do  not  mar  the 
SBSthetic  truth  which  Shakespeare  meant  to  convey,  or  destroy 
the  SBSthetic  or  even  the  moral  effect  of  his  dramas,  so  any 
physical,  historical,  scientific,  or  ethical  errors  that  may  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  do  not  mar  the  religious  truth  which  the 
Bible  is  intended  to  convey,  or  hinder  its  religious  effect.  And 
we  shall,  therefore,  no  longer  be  surprised  when  we  are  told 
even  that  some  of  those  Bible  narratives  which  serve  as  media 
for  the  inculcation  of  most  precious  religious  truth — ^truth  which 
needed  to  be  inculcated  particularly  at  the  time  when  these  nar- 
ratives were  composed — rest  not  upon  literal  history  or  fact, 
but  upon  popular  legends  and  myths.  Nor  need  we  any  longer 
worry  when  we  find  that  the  apostles,  in  quoting  from  the  Old 
Testament,  often  quoted  loosely  from  memory,  and  were  not 
anxi(fasly  careful  to  preserve  literal  exactness,  as  a  modern 
theologian  would  be ;  for  the  truth  which  they  intended  to  com- 
municate is  not  dead  law,  like  that  contained  in  the  pages  of  the 
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Pandects,  bat  living  and  life-giving  spirit  capable  of  exerting 
its  power  in  more  than  one  form  of  words. 

Under  this  new  conception  of  inspiration,  which   was  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  Reformers,  in  distinction  from   that  both 
of   the  earlier  and  later  Scholasticism,  the  Bible  ceases  to  be  an 
infallible  code  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  directly  let  down  from 
heaven,  or  an  arsenal  of  infallible  proof-texts,  as  it  is  perhaps 
still  by  too  many  regarded,  and  becomes  a  book  of  life — a 
medium,  through  the  Spirit,  of  direct  communion  of  the  believ- 
ing soul  with  the  living  and  glorified  Christ,  who  is  Himself  the 
only  absolute  and  infallible  authority  for   Christian   faith  and 
life.     And  in   the  end  it  is  not  the  Bible  that  authenticates 
Christ  to  us,  but  Christ  that  authenticates  the  Bible. "*"     We 
believe  not  in  Christ  on  account  of  the  Bible,  but  we  believe  the 
Bible  on  accodnt  of  Christ.     And  Christ  must  be  the  ultimate 
Interpreter  of  Scripture,  also — Christ  in  His  people,  or  Christ 
in  the  Christian  consciousness.     He  alone  is  the  truth  ;  and  all 
the  utterances  and  teachings  even  of  prophets  and   holy  men, 
though  they  should  claim  a  ^'  thus  saith  the  Lord ''  for  their 
authority,  must  at   last    be  brought   to   the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ  for  revision  and  correction.     Whatever  is  incompatible 
or  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  though  it  may  be  in  the 
fiible,  and  may  once  have  claimed  the  stamp  of  divine  authority, 
oannot  be  identical  with  eternal  divine  truth,  and  must  now  be 
^r*ejected.     Such  teaching,  for  example,  as  that  contained  in  the 
X  mprecatory  Psalms,  and  such  sentiments  as  those  expressed 
^n  passages   like  1   Sam.  15:    2,  and  2   Sam.  16:    10,   must 
^give  way  before  the  superior  authority  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
^3y[ount.    In  the  words  of  Luther,  Christ  is  Lord  also  of  the 
^^ible ;  and  we  should  be  more  anxious  to  hold  with  Christ,  than 
^Eo  hold  with  the  Bible ;  convinced,  however,  that  if  we  have  the 
:snind  of  Christ,  we  shall  also   have  the  true  mind  that  is  in 
Scripture.     If  our  faith  be  Christian  it  will  be  Biblical;   but  it 
may  be  biblical  without  being  Christian ;   for  it  may  have  the 
letter,  but  lack  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

*  "  Das  Aasehcn  der  heiligm  Schrift  kum  nioht  den  Glauben  an  Christam 
bagrflnden,  Tielmehr  muss  dieser  sohon  Toransgesetst  werden  am  der  heiligen 
Sohrift  ein  besonderei  Ansehen  einsur&amen.''    SoHLuxRiiAOHnu 
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I5  oWrring  the  actirities  of  the  present  age  and  moaing 
npon  those  of  departed  centuries,  the  qaestion  naturally  arises. 
Whither  are  we  drifting  ?  The  perpetaal  movement  of  man- 
kind makes  for  what  goal  ?  When  and  where  will  all  the  rays 
of  raee  and  national,  political  and  religions  coloring,  which  the 
past  reflects  into  the  present,  which  are  cast  by  the  present  into 
the  fatare,  concentrate  into  a  destiny  achiered  ?  What  is  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind  ?  It  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  tmth  in  Reve- 
lation, toQching  the  hope  of  man  and  the  Divine  intention  con- 
cerning him,  that  the  silent  movement  of  the  race  from  age  to 
age,  from  discovery  to  discovery,  from  attainment  to  attainment, 
despite  the  incessant  turmoil  and  struggle,  the  frequent  wreck 
and  failure  along  the  path  of  time,  and  the  subtle  suspicion  of 
a  fateful  flux,  conceals  a  mighty  march  toward  the  realisation 
of  a  high,  an  immortal  purpose. 

To  discover  the  true  philosophy  of  history,  in  answer  to  these 
inquiries,  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  quests  of  the  student.  It  is  not  only  an  interesting 
and  profitable  pleasure^  but  also  possesses  a  practical  bearing 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  events  of  the  future.  What- 
ever the  student  does,  should  be  unselfishly  done.  The  fruits 
of  research,  whenever  they  can  advance  the  cause  of  enlighten- 
ment and  benefit  the  race,  ought  to  be  made  the  possession 
of  mankind.  The  bettor,  the  truer,  the  profounder  man's 
knowledge  is  concerning  himself,  his  place  in  nature,  his  rela- 
64 
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tion  to  the  past  and  to  the  future,  the  more  rounded  will  be  the 
life  of  each  separate  individual. 

'*  But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions  think.*'  * 

'^  Historia  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatis,  vita  memorise,  magis- 
tra  vitse,  nuntia  vetustatis.*'  f 

More  than  this,  such  study,  by  acting  upon  personal  existence, 
not  only  hastens  the  advent  of  a  great  millennial  era  and  the 
higher  development  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  also  the  break  of  that  day  when  the  last 
shackle  of  superstition  shall  fall  to  the  ground  and  the  race,  in 
a  diviner  sphere,  shall  enter  upon  the  inheritance  for  which  cen- 
turies of  trial  and  yearning  are  fitting  it,  an  inheritance  free> 
from  the  stain  of  error  and  the  sorrows  of  worldly  captivity. 

Pessimistic  views  of  the  condition  of  our  times  cannot  be 
justified.  They  result  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  or  false 
interpretation  of  history,  and  exhibit  a  very  limited  apprecia- 
tion of  the  achievements  of  modern  social  and  religious  life. 

It  is  foolish  and  cowardly  to  despair  of  the  power  of  truth, 
or  by  way  of  compromise  to  adopt  a  philosophy  of  history  such 
as  that  advocated  by  Buckle,  %  who,  rejecting  what  he  calls  the 
metaphysical  dogma  of  Free  Will  and  the  theological  dogma 
of  Predestined  Events,  undertakes  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  society  by  the  reciprocal  influences  of  man  and  nature. 
**  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature  and  nature  modifying 
man ;  while  out  of  this  mutual  modification  all  events  must 
necessarily  spring/'  Any  theory  may  contain  some  grains  of 
truth,  but  no  such  one-sided  principle  upon  which  is  to  be  based 
an  interpretation  of  the  life  of  mankind  will  either  satisfy  the 
reason  or  do  justice  to  the  dignity  of  human  hopes  and  the 
sentiment  of  an  enlightened  conscience.  Notwithstanding  cer- 
tain unwarranted  assumptions  wildly  suggested  by  the  leading 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reduce 

*  Byron,  Don  Juan,  Canto  III.  88.  f  Cicero. 

%  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Ciyilization  in  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  16. 
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the  activities  of  the  universe  to  the  workings  of  a  mechanism^ 
however  complex,  a  piece  of  machinery  in  which  one  wheel  runs 
within  another,  nature  the  larger,  man  the  lesser.     Barring 
certain  local  changes,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  sudden,  unusual 
and  oftentimes  destructive  outbursts  of  elemental  forces,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  industry  of  civilized  man,  the  state  of  nature 
as  we  find  it  now,  has,  in  the  main,  been  the  same  for  unnum- 
bered ages.    The  descriptions  of  the  topography  of  early  Britain 
and  Germany,  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Latin  historians,  are 
in  many  instances  exaggerated  and  fanciful,  and  can  only  be 
cited  with  the  greatest  discrimination  as  historic  witnesses  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  hand  of  man  may  modify  the  order  of 
things  in  the  domain  of  nature.    The  Romans  with  their  galleys 
explored  only  the  rugged  shores  of  those  then  distant  islands, 
and  formed  their  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from 
the  appearance  of  the  coast  and  the  rude  savages  who  with 
weapons  of  primitive  construction  sought  to  protect  themselves 
against  invasion.     The  soldier  and  the  sailor  here  found  most 
fruitful  material  for  tales  of  wonder,  with  which,  on  their  return, 
to  regale  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eternal  City.     An  English  his- 
torian says :  ''  The  shores  of  Britain  were,  to  the  polished  race 
which  dwelt  by  the  Bosporus,  objects  of  mysterious  horror, 
such  as  that  with  which  the  lonians  of  the  age  of  Homer  had 
regarded  the  straits  of  Scylla  and  the  Laestrygonian  cannibals. 
There  was  one  pro  vince  of  the  island  in  which,  as  Procopius 
had  been  told,  the  ground  was  covered  with  serpents,  and  the 
air  was  such  that  no  man  could  inhale  it  and  live.     To  this 
desolate  region  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  ferried  over 
from  the  land  of  the  Franks  at  midnight.     A  strange  race  of 
fishermen  performed  the  ghastly  oflSce.     The  speech  of  the  dead 
was  distinctly  heard  by  the  boatmen ;   their  weight  made  the 
keel  sink  deep  into  the  water ;  but  their  forms  were  invisible  to 
mortal  eye.*'  * 

In  the  same  way  crude  notions,  that  were  handed  down  to  suc- 
ceeding ages,  became  current  concerning  the  character  of  ancient 

*  Macaulaj,  Hist.  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  4. 
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Germany.*  Lfttin  writers^  like  Tacitus,  Strabo  and  Seneca, 
describe  that  oonntry  as  being  rugged  and  wild  and  covered 
with  swamps  and  impenetrable  forests.  The  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
were  vast  morasses,  and  marsh  and  woodland  extended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  Countless  streams  flowed  in  unfixed  beds 
through  the  trackless  wastes,  and  the  atmosphere,  charged  with 
mist  and  fog,  poured  forth  continuous  rains.  Great  masses  of 
ice  and  avalanches  of  snow  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
heights,  burying  horse  and  rider  in  one  common  ruin.  Frequent 
earthquakes  shook  the  towering  Alps.  The  climate  was  so  cold 
that  the  wine  froze  in  the  earthen  vessels  that  contained  it,  and, 
bursting  them,  remained  standing  upon  the  ground  in  huge  cakes 
of  ice.  Thus  Germany  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  end  of 
the  world,  fitted  only  lo  be  the  home  of  wild  beasts. 

Men  accustomed  to  enjoy  perpetual  summer  under  an  Italian 

sky  readily  created,  adopted  and  promulgated  these  exaggerated 

ideas,  owing  in  part  to  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  nature  in 

that  day,  and  in   part  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans  carried  on 

their  campaigns  principally  in  Fresia,  Westphalia  and  along  the 

coast  of  Hanover,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  marshland. 

Moreover,  the  Germans  chose  to  fight  their  battles  in  forest  and 

morass,  because  there  they  held  their  enemies  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  that  the  inland  seas  and  the  streams  were  no  larger  during 

the  Roman  invasions  than  they  now  are  is  proved  by  the  remains 

of  camps  and  bridges.     Those  regions  that  at  the  present  time 

^IJow  of  the  highest  cultivation  and  are  the  most  productive  were 

j  ttst  as  fruitful,  had  they  been  husbanded,  two  thousand  years 

^go.    And  in  contradiction  of  the  accepted  opinion  that  ancient 

ermany  was  distinguished  for  perpetual  cold,  Pliny  says  the 

e^t  in  summer  often  became  so  great  that  the  Rhine  would 

)lj  float  a  skiff. 

Since  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  when  the  globe  began  to 
^^^     habitable,  nature  assumed  the  fixed  condition  it  now  main- 
Tis.     It  is  possible  to  trace  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  earth's 
is,  which  has  influenced  the  character  and  direction  of  the 

*  Barth,  Hiat.  Germany,  Vol.  III.,  p.  7. 
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isothermal  lines,  and  thus  the  migrations  of  birds  and  animals, 
and  moved  northward  or  southward  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
indigenous  plants.  But  whatever  scientific  conclusions  as  to 
possibilities  may  be  drawn  therefrom,  thej  do  not  in  the  least 
argue  that  any  epochal  modifications  have  been  made  upon  man 
in  the  past,  during  the  time  the  race  has  lived  on  the  globe, 
other  than  those  that  have  existed  from  dim  antiquity,  when  they 
were  first  established.* 

And  when  we  compare  the  powers  of  man  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  we  discover  the  fact  that,  however  permanent  in  their 
effect  they  appear  to  be,  the  victories  of  man  over  nature  are 
not  absolute,  but  only  conditional.  He  builds  great  cities, 
adorning  them  with  rich  temples  and  magnificent  palaces.  By 
artificial  canals  he  unites  sea  with  sea.  Sometimes  he  converts 
desert  places  into  gardens.  He  undermines  mountains  and 
valleys  in  his  search  for  precious  metals.  He  constructs  huge 
mausoleums  for  the  dead,  and  commemorates  his  historic  achieve- 
ments with  shafts  of  granite.  But  the  giant  forces  of  nature  he 
vaunts  himself  to  have  set  at  bay  reassert  themselves  with  a 
maddened  energy  that  laughs  at  the  fruits  of  industry  and  gen- 
ius. His  cities  are  buried  beneath  the  debris  and  lava  hurled 
in  seething  masses  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  An  earthquake 
shatters  his  mines.     A  conflict  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  and 

*  The  effecl  of  any  speculation  concerning  the  age  of  the  human  family,  as 
related  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  immaterial.  In  the  first 
place,  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  fails  to  settle  the  question.  Again, 
some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Early  Church,  who  touched  upon  the  subject 
in  their  discussions  with  the  Gnostics,  quite  boldly  declared  the  claim  of  certain 
heretics  for  a  longer  period  to  be  tenable,  without  endangering  the  Catholic 
faith.  A  striking  passage  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  goes  to  show  that  the  un- 
scientific speculations  of  ancient  scholars,  rather  than  the  Hebrew  Scripture*, 
were  to  blame  for  the  establishment  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Creation 
Days,  which  has  received  the  scathing  criticism  of  modern  physicists.  **  And 
there  are  some,  again,  who  relegate  the  death  of  Adam  to  the  thousandth  year.*' 
.  .  .  "  Whether,  therefore,  with  respect  to  disobedience,  which  is  death ; 
whether,  with  respect  to  this  cycle  of  days,  they  died  on  the  day  in  which  they 
did  also  eat;  or  whether  he  (Adam)  did  not  overstep  the  thousand  years,  but 
died  within  their  limit, — it  follows  that,  in  regard  to  all  these  significations, 
God  \a  indeed  true."     (Irenseus,  Against  Heresies,  Book  V.,  chap.  23,  art.  2.) 
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the  roll  of  mighty  waters  sweeps  away  every  vestige  of  his  works 
of  arty  that  the  old  order  of  things  may  reappear,  in  mingled 
ghastly  and  romantic  wildness.  The  storm  fades  away,  the  os- 
cillation ceases,  and  the  sun  again  casts  his  rays  apon  him,  but 
as  a  vagabond,  as  a  beggar,  as  a  dependent  upon  nature  that 
does  not  own  his  dependence,  and  mockingly  reminds  him  of  his 
end  by  bidding  him  to  gase  at  the  exhumed  corpses  whose  graves 
he  had  honored  with  monuments  of  marble.* 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  theory  of  mutual  modification, 
liotxe,  one  of  the  wisest  philosophers  of  modern  times,  in  grap- 
pling with  the  problem  of  human  life,  and  preparing  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  questions  that  assail  every  meditative  mind,  pre- 
sents this  melancholy  picture  of  terrestrial  relations :  ^'  The 
further  man  drifts  away  from  the  patriarchal  state  of  isolation, 
and  the  more  conscious  he  becomes  of  the  inexhaustible  fruit- 
fulness  with  which  the  earth  for  countless  centuries  has  brought 
forth  race  upon  race,  varying  greatly  in  form  and  disposition, 
and  yet  essentially  moulded  after  the  same  type,  yes,  all  of  them 
in  the  character  and  conditions  of  their  life  resembling  the  ani- 
mal species  that  in  still  greater  number,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing by  myriads,  inhabit  the  most  forgotten  corners  of  the 
globe ;  the  more  distinctly  this  fact  presents  itself  to  the  con- 
sciousness, the  more  timid  will  man  be  to  begin  to  think  about 
the  value  of  his  own  existence,  and  the  belief  that  he  is  merely 
one  of  the  transitory  phenomena  which  an  eternal  primitive 
force,  reveling  in  creation  and  destruction,  aimlessly  calls  forth 
and  permits  again  to  vanish,  will  take  possession  of  his  min(l.'*t 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  design  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  its  present  condition,  one  it  has  maintained  for  ages 
with  but  slight  variation,  betrays  the  fact  that  it  is  not  intended, 
that  it  is  not  fitted  to  be  the  permanent  abode  of  man. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  laws  of  nature  act  with  marvel- 
ous precision  throughout  the  universe,  nor  that  they  proclaim 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  Mind  of  infinite  wisdom  that  gave 
them  birth.     But  if  one  should  attempt  on  any  theory  whatso- 

*  Genesis  iii.  17-20.  f  Lotze,  Mikrokosmos,  Vol.  II.,  p.  449. 
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ever,  to  confine  the  destiny  of  man  wholly  to  his  material  rela^ 
tions,  a  problem  in  respect  of  the  tme  end  of  haman  life,  defy^ 
ing  solution,  would  at  once  arise.     For  the  very  laws  that  obtain 
in  the  material  world  and  daily  challenge  man's  admiration,  are 
alike  life  and  death  to  him.     And  what  they  are  for  him,  that 
are  they  also  for  all  animals  and  plants.     Hence,  in  a  sense,  the 
utterance  of  a  celebrated  scientist  and  historian  mast  be  con- 
ceded to  be  true  :  *'  The  earth,  though  very  beautiful,  is  yery  far 
from  being  perfect.     The  plants  aiid  animals  we  see  are  only 
the  wrecks  of  a  broken  series,  an  incomplete  and  therefore  nn- 
worthy  testimonial  of  the  Almighty  Power."  *     It  was  some 
such  impression   as  this  that  led  to  the  formalation  of  the 
Manicbsean  philosophy,  which,  after  the  death  of  its  author, 
found  so  wide  an  adoption  among  the  Gnostic  Christians,  and 
existed  in  scattered  societies  as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages.    By 
reason  of  a  plausible  argument  and  a  powerful  array  of  tradi- 
tional dualistic  speculations  adduced  in  its  support,  we  need  nol 
wonder  that  the  genius  of  Augustine,  who  in  early  life  had  him- 
self been  an  advocate  of  its  tenets,  was  incited  to  combat  it* 
The  idea  that  the  natural  world,  morally  speaking,  is  the  enem] 
rather  than  the  friend  of  man,  undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to  thi 
practice  of  asceticism,  which  already  prevailed  to  some  extent  in 
heathen  times  and  later  on  was  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church.     Whatever  inability  man  may  have  to  secure  a  purely 
material  dominion  over  nature,  the  cause  of  his  servile  relation 
to  his  physical  surroundings  must  not  be  sought  in  some  inher* 
ent  evil  breathed  into  the  world  of  matter  by  a  demiurge.     The 
insurmountable  obstacles  one  meets  with  in  attempting  to  adjust 
the  facts  of  experience  to  a  theory  like  that  of  mutual  modifi- 
cation, result  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  to  which  the  whole 
creation  somehow  became  subjected,  f  and  make  that  theory  not 
only  untenable,  but  force  one  to  seek  for  the  key  to  the  problem 
of  life  in  some  other  philosophy,  in  some  other  sphere.     It  is 
true,  in  a  way,  that  man,  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 

*  Draper,  Intel.  Devel.  of  Europe,  Vol.  II.  p.  834. 
f  Ilomans  viii.  19-24. 
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capabilities,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  creation^  but  only  then 
when  these  are  given  their  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  bcmg 
and  the  study  of  humanity.     Otherwise  man  appears  as  only 
one  of  the  passing  phenomena  of  nature,  perhaps  the  highest, 
all   in  all,  but  a  product  still.     For  from  a  physiological  point 
of  view^  ''  the  orang-outang  resembles  the  human  both  externally 
and  internally.     His  brain  is  moulded  like  ours.     lie  has  a 
broad  chesty  wide  shoulders,  a  face  and  a  skull  constructed  simi- 
lar to  ours.     His  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  like  ours.     Tyson  named  forty-eight  parts  that  man 
has  in  common  with  the  ape.      And  in  the  things  he  is  said  to 
do,  his  vices  and  follies  even,  perhaps  also  the  periodicity  of  his 
diseases,  he  resembles  man.     Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
there  exists  something  human-like  in  the  activities  of  his  soul. 
The  beaver  builds  his  dams  in  obedience  to  instinct.     He  was 
created  for  that  purpose.     Beyond  that  he  cannot  go.     He  is 
incapable  of  association  with  man,  of  sharing  his  thoughts  and 
passions.     But  the  ape  no  longer  possesses  a  determining  in- 
stinct.    His  powers  of  thought  lie  very  near  the  line  of  reason, 
in  the  humble  sphere  of  imitation.     He  imitates  everything, 
and  therefore  his  brain  must  be  constituted  to  make  countless 
combinations   of  sensual    ideas,  of  which  no  other  animal    is 
capable.      Neither  the  wise  elephant  nor  the  trusty  dog  can 
accomplish  what  he  can.     He  strives  to  perfect  himself,  but  in 
Tain.     The  door  is  locked.     He  is  unable  to  associate  idea?*."  * 
Huxley  says :   "  Whatever  system  of  organs  be  studied,  the 
comparison  of  their  modifications  in  the  ape  series  leads  to  one 
<>cd  the  same  result — that  the  structural  differences  which  sepa- 
•"ate  man  from  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  are  not  so  great  as 
loose  which  separate  the  Gorilla  from  the  lower  apes."t   But  in 
^^cler  to  correct  any  misrepresentation  of  opinions  which  might 
*^<iicate  that  the  structural  differences  between  man  and  even  the 
*^igtest  apes  are  small  and  insignificant,  he  adds  :  "  Every  bone 
^f     a  Gorilla  bears  marks  by  which  it  might  be  flistinguished 

*  Herder,  Ideas  to  Philosophj  of  Hifltory,  p.  130. 
tHoxlej,  31ao't  Place  in  Nature,  p.  123. 
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from  the  corresponding  bone  of  a  man,  and  in  the  present  crea- 
tion at  any  rate  no  intermediate  link  bridges  over  the  gap  be- 
tween Homo  and  Troglodytes.*' 

Thus  wc  finally  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  philosophy 
which  ignores  the  spiritual  side  of  mankind,  is  capable  of  offer- 
ing a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  history.  Natural 
History  simply  shows  us  a  being  superior  in  instincts  and 
achievements  to  all  created  things,  but  a  being  too  that  is  sab- 
jected  to  an  inexorable  physical  law  which  obtains  throughoat 
the  universe  of  matter,  the  law  of  birth,  growth  and  death,  an- 
changeably  the  same  midst  all  surroundings  as  to  the  common 
end.  For  surroundings^  though  they  may  augment  the  miseries 
of  existence,  or  modify  and  assuage  them,  do  not  shift  the  coarse 
of  fate  nor  stop  its  march.  One  individual  after  another  invol- 
untarily leaps  into  existence,  lives  through  a  series  of  years  and 
scenes,  and  then,  though  reared  midst  the  action  of  the  proadest 
civilization,  passes  away. 

Wo  take  great  pride  in  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  inventions,  discoveries  and  conveniences  of  our  modern  life. 
But  these  treasured  fruits  of  science  and  peace  are  after  all 
simply  compromises  with  nature  and  do  not  alter  in  the  least 
the  ultimate  lot  of  man.  They  only  cast  an  air  of  refinement 
about  his  fate.  Misfortune,  discord,  terrible  diseases  and  death, 
despite  all  these,  still  continue  to  invade  the  palace  and  the 
hovel.  Here  and  there  voices  from  the  abyss  of  Naturalism 
strive  to  grow  eloquent  over  a  creature  divested  by  theory  of  all 
spiritual  dignity,  such  as  is  reflected  from  man  even  in  the  low- 
est stages  of  degradation  and  savagery  because  of  the  end  for 
which  he  was  made.  Their  eloquence  is  mimicry,  hollow  and 
hopeless.  It  is  devoid  of  great  thoughts  that  train  the  emotions, 
move  the  soul,  and  speak  to  it  of  better  things  to  come.  What 
mean  the  threnodies  which  are  forced  from  families,  tribes  and 
nations  as  the  years  and  the  centuries  roll  on  ?  Are  we  cursed 
with  yearnings,  with  hopes,  with  the  power  of  thought,  with 
conscience,  with  desires  to  touch,  if  no  more,  only  the  garment's 
hem  of  a  higher  life,  or  with  the  strange  thraldom  of  iniquity 
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and  gnilt,  a  very  bell  on  earth,  to  learn  for  ourselves  and  to 
teach  others^  that  we  are  superior  in  rank  among  the  products 
of  Nature,  but  for  the  rest  only  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  of 
oblivion  to  catch  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  shimmering  sheen  and 
then  sink  back  again  into  its  dark  and  noiseless  depths  ?  Is 
there  no  healing  voice  anywhere  in  the  universe  whose  recorded 
irisdom  disentangles  the  web  of  human  experience,  resolves  life 
into  its  proper  relations,  sends  into  it  the  angel  of  hope  and  re- 
veals to  the  race  the  true  dignity  and  end  of  being?  We  need 
not  seek  long  to  find  an  utterance,  and  one  whose  testimony  is 
both  divine  and  conclusive.  '*  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he 
went  up  into  a  mountain :  and  when  he  had  sat  down,  his  dis- 
ciples came  unto  him ;  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught 
them,  saying:  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed  are  the  merciful 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse- 
cote  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely, 
for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your 
reward  in  heaven :  (br  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which 
were  before  you.'**  The  witness  of  this  Voice,  not  only  here 
but  elsewhere  also,  covers  the  whole  ground  of  inquiry  and 
bridges  the  chasm  of  doubt  and  theory  which  any  philosophy 
that  ignores  the  spiritual  in  man,  can  neither  lessen  in  width 
nor  sweep  away.  It  speaks  to  us  of  possiblities  that  lie  open  to 
human  attainment,  and  in  the  realization  of  which,  man's  nature, 
whether  in  individual  form,  as  a  nation  or  as  a  race,  finds  its 
perfection  and  ultimate  glorification. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  philosophy  of  history.     The  ''  terrible 

«  Matthew  T.  1-13. 
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I -s!.-!=.  "  :f  nil'?  z,\viT^  rr:T*s  ::  v>  b«  «.  "^  Fonne*!  oat  of 
:\r  :>t:f  :ir  z^:--. :.  t^:  ::iiir  :::  the  imize  aud  similitade 
:'  0:::  ciiilrc:.  ::"  tie  M:*:  Hlgb.  yei  emched  before  the 
co:.:  :rT.i>.j:i  iiijairj  like  wiier.  yet  filled  with  the  inspira- 
::-.:i  'Lf-.r.e  A1:i:j:.:t  wi:;::  zi^'rih  hia  on iersranding ;  m  worm 
a:ii  %  :*:-!r.j  :f  r.i:;^:-:,  ve:  w::h  a  iesiiaT  higher  than  the  sons 
of  !!g'.: :  t'ritr  I'-z-rl  Lai  'ni^  bj  :he  hand,  or  the  serpent  by  the 
hear: :  Le  niaj  r:**  :o  :"i-r  heijha  of  hearen,  he  may  sink  to  the 
abvii  of  hell."  ■ 

T':e  :rer.  i  of  r.i-tory  proves  it-  Whatever  scientists  may  de- 
rermir.e  w::h  refere-co  :>  man's  rela:ion.  physically,  to  the 
pher.-.mer.a  of  Lature ;  wharever  order  in  the  scale  of  existences 
n^av  '-.jr  a«5i  7:,el  to  hi:n  bv  nararalism,  the  march  of  events  from 
tbe  earliest  ::nies  to  the  present  hoar,  as  interpreted  by  the  aid 
of  *'  the  Li;:ht  which  shiricth  in  darkness^' '  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  •lestiny  of  man  is  not  limited  to  earthly  duration  nor 
cMifiiied  to  mutaal  mo<Iifieations  of  a  material  kind,  bat  begin- 
ning here,  extends  beyond  this  lower  sphere  and  finds  its  fal- 
fillment  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  in  the  land  of  the  trae,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good*. 

The  word  progress  as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  human 
con'Iitions,  comprehends  every  true  advance  made  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  training  of  the  faculties  of  the  soal,  in  leading 
society  further  and  further  away  from  that  bratal,  selfish,  help- 
lesf<,  warlike,  crude  and  defenceless  state,  both  morally  and 
phy.sically,  in  which  man  at  some  time  during  his  existence  on 
the  globe,  began  a  career.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of 
this  writing  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which,  nor  the  time  when 
this  defection  from  a  broader,  a  nobler  and  a  more  beautiful 
line  of  life  occurred.  If  higher  purposes  than  any  that  are  now 
universal  are  to  find  expression  in  man,  he  has  passed  throuji^h 
a  period  of  degeneracy,  the  effects  of  which  must  be  overcome 
if  he  shall  attain  not  only  to  what  has  been  lost,  but  rise  above 
it  and  find  his  true  home  with  God. 

Tlic  history  of  the  race,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  and  our  own 

*  Farrar,  The  FaU  of  Man  and  Other  Sermons,  p.  90. 
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^perience  as  members  of  it,  our  individual  conflicts,  aims  and 
^P^,  prove  two  things.     The  first  is,  that  human  society  has 
^^  been  and  is  not  now  what  it  ought  to  be.     The  second  is, 
^*t  from  all  the  ages  of  men  the  principle  of  growth  has  not 
^^^  absent.     To  whatsoever  degree  we  may  be  amazed  in  this 
^^turj  of  wonders,  at  the  many  puerile  things  of  the  past,  the 
.  ^^^t&tion,  the  superstition,  the  infantile  dreams  that  entered 
^  its  activities,  many  of  which  are  still  with  us,  we  must  see 
*^  the  idea  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful  slowly — for 
^^ep  is  the  degeneracy,  so  wide  the  defection — has  been  in- 
^ipoirating  itself  in   mankind.     However  great   may  be   the 
^ejghkti  of  these  false  notions  and  the  monumental  ignorance  of 
the  I^irger  portion  of  the  race ;  however  depressing  the  erroneous 
new^     born  of  barbarism  and  paganism,  the  trend  of  history, 
thoo^^^li  apparently  checked  and  dissipated  at  times  by  over- 
shadowing events  which  struck  the  world  dumb  with  darkness, 
bft*  ^een  onward  and  upward,  away  from  the  narrow  domain  of 
^ot>^«ge,  in  the  direction  of  liberty  in  all  the   elements  that 
0t^i^^  into  human  life.     Scarcely  a  century  passed  by  but  some 
^i>^  was  broken,  some  shackle  was  hurled  aside,  some  eye  was 
0^&T)ed.     Like  the  fabled  Leviathan  rising  from   the  ^ea  and 
et^aking  the  earth  with  the  majesty  of  his  tread,  man  comes 
forth  from   the  floods  of  time,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
liOgos  in  history,  gradually  grows  into   the  knowledge  of  his 
dignity,'*'  and  becomes  conscious  of  an  eternal  spiritual  purpose. 
There  are  two  elements  in  which,  and  two  lines  of  life  along 
which  this  growth  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  touch- 
ing the  real  needs  of  man  and  the  march  of  destiny.    These  are 
religion  and  civil  government,  or  the  conditions  of  organized 
society. 

We  place  the  element  of  religion  first,  because  in  point  of 
time  it  is  the  older,  and  in  importance  the  greater.  Religion 
has  so  intimate  a  connection  with  human  life  that  by  it  one  can 
determine  both  the  character  and  degree  of  civilization  and 
culture  which  have  been   attained  by  individuals,  a  school  of 

*John  iii.  16. 
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teachers  or  a  nation.  It  influences  every  important  art,  as  well 
as  all  the  relations  of  private  and  social  intercourse.  In  its 
full  development  it  holds  everything  else  in  subordination  to 
itself.  As  its  birth  dates  back  to  human  beginnings,  so  is  the 
consummation  of  destiny  inseparably  connected  with  it.  We 
do  not  speak  of  religion  in  an  arbitrary  sense,  meaning  thereby 
a  certain  code  of  philosophical  precepts,  or  some  one  system  of 
dogmas.  The  word  as  here  used  refers  to  that  instinct  in  ha- 
man  nature  which  in  any  form  and  in  any  degree  whatsoever^ 
from  the  most  degraded  Fetishism  to  the  highest  type  of 
spirituality  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  involuntarily,  by  force  of 
circumstances  or  through  divine  intervention,  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  the  supernatural.  Thus  it  includes  not  only  beliefs, 
but  practices;  not  only  spiritual  capacity  and  wants^  but  also 
every  kind  of  effort  made  to  cultivate  and  satisfy  these. 

I. 

The  Orient  is  the  birth-place  of  religion.  There  where  man 
first  began  to  live,  he  also  first  began  to  worship.  Leaving  out 
of  account  for  the  present  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  the 
history  of  religions  tells  us  that  the  earliest  forms  of  worship 
common  among  the  Gentile  nations,  not  excepting  even  the 
Egyptians,  were  rude  and  simple,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  sacri- 
fices and  prayers  addressed  to  mysterious  powers  believed  to  be 
embodied  in  the  objects  of  nature.  '^  Now  it  must  be  that  many 
of  the  qualities  which  objects  of  the  material  world  in  primitive 
times  were  thought  to  possess,  had  been  reflected  back  upon 
them  from  the  feelings  which  those  objects  stirred  in  the  be- 
holder. The  high  thing  was  endowed  with  moral  qualities,  be- 
cause looking  upward  aroused  some  moral  thoughts.  In  truth 
it  would  seem  that  the  great  fetish  gods  of  the  early  world  were 
three,  and  three  only — the  tree,  the  mountain  and  the  river. 
Lesser  fetishes  take  their  holiness  from  the  greater — the  stone 
from  the  mountain,  the  branch  or  the  block  of  wood  from  the 
tree.  But  such  lesser  fetishes  were  not  worshiped  in  the  prime 
of  fetishism.     They  are  simply  survivals.     The  difi'erence  be- 
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tween  early  fetishism  and  late  superstition  is  only  in  name.  The 
Portuguese  sailor  prays  to  his  fetish — the  word  is  of  Spanish 
origin — to  save  him  from  shipwreck,  because  he  believes  that 
he  is  somehow  thus  influencing  an  unseen  Being  who  has  power 
over  the  winds  and  the  waves.*  The  African,  too,  has  a  notion 
of  such  an  Unseen  Being  when  he  prays  to  his  gri-gri  to  save 
him  from  the  storm.  Had  he  no  such  notion,  he  would  pray  to 
the  winds  and  waves  themselves  not  to  drown  him.^f 

Though  we  cannot  with  our  enlightenment  obtain  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  these  primitive  people,  we  can 
readily  see  that  it  must  have  been  extremely  limited  and  of  a 
very  low  order.  The  state  of  language,  of  manners  and  customs 
was  also  commensurate  with  it.  That  period  can  be  called  the 
poetic  age  and  may  be  compared  to  the  innocence  and  prattling 
inexperience  of  childhood.  But  it  is  a  sad  and  humble  picture 
to  gaze  upon,  while  there  ring  in  our  ears  traditions  that  have 
come  down  from  dim  antiquity,  traditions  of  a  Golden  Age  when 
man  walked  with  God  and  evil  was  a  theory ;  when  instead  of 
groping  about  in  the  recesses  of  deep  dark  caverns  for  but  one 
ray  of  light,  he  stood  on  the  mountain  tops  of  1>eing  and  cast  a 
Jong  satisfying  look  into  the  radiance  of  eternity ;  when  he  asked 
<io  questions,  but  simply  communed  face  to  face  with  the  All- 
father.  It  is  a  sad  picture !  It  was  a  sadder  state  !  But  with 
j-C  began  the  trend  of  history. 

To  this  day  the  veneration  of  animals  is  practiced  in  India. 
This  form  of  worship  stands  next  in  order  to  Fetishism  and  is 
clie  result  of  experience,  and  rather  a  compromise  than  a  crea- 
tion .  In  process  of  time,  when  men  were  once  taught  to  distin- 
gui^sh  between  the  talisman  and  its  bearer,  mysterious  powers 
and  their  prophets,  by  the  discovery  of  foibles,  weaknesses  and 
decryptions,  they  had  recourse  to  another  means  for  the  purpose 

*'  ^l^e  Chinese  sailors  when  about  to  make  a  voyage,  go  to  their  priests  and 
paroliaae  written  prajers  which  are  belieyed  to  be  efficacious  in  procuring  de- 
lireir&noe  from  danger.  The  writer  possesses  such  a  talisman  or  fetish,  which 
WAS  ^oixnd  bj  a  friend  on  a  street  in  San  Francisco,  where  it  had  evidently  been 
lost  t>y  ite  owner. 

\  ^eary,  Primitive  Belief,  p.  86. 
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of  appeasing  the  religious  instinct.'*'  The  animals  which  aar- 
rounded  them,  both  those  that  had  been  domesticated  and  those 
that  ran  wild  in  the  forests  and  inhabited  the  streams^  were 
deified.  It  was  impossible  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  their  being. 
They  gave  no  sign  by  which  their  inner  life  could  be  read.  It 
was  but  natural  that  a  broken  faith  should  recrystalize  itself 
around  these  mute  denizens  of  the  lower  world — the  do^,  the 
horse,  the  bird,  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the  ape,  the  crocodile 
and  the  serpent.  Moreover,  this  form  of  religion  received  a  new 
impulse  from  Pythagoras,  who  under  a  modified  phase,  assigned 
it  a  place  in  his  philosophy,  when  he  enunciated  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls. 

Out  oC  the  worship  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  after  the  tree 
Yggdrasyl  or  Ohdinn's  ash,  the  Haoma  of  the  Mazdeans,  the 
Soma  of  the  Hindu  Aryans  and  the  amritam — ambrosia — ex- 
tracted from  its  leaves,  had  become  historic  as  objects  of  Tene- 
ration,  grew  the  polytheism  which  is  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  including  the  beliefs  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  of  a  later  day.f  Henotheism,  a  word  coined 
by  Max  Mueller,  describes  that  form  of  religion  in  which  the 
fetish-worshiper  adored  the  powers  of  nature — any  elemental 
display — while  in  action,  and  forgot  them  when  that  ceased, 
making  no  distinction  between  the  prayers  addressed  to  the 
whirlwind,  the  storm  or  the  thunder-cloud.  In  Polytheism 
these  powers  are  personified  and  receive  a  permanent  form. 
The  mountains  are  made  the  habitation  of  gods  possessing  the 
attributes  of  men,  their  emotions,  their  purposes,  a  strength 
like,  but  surpassing  theirs  and  exercised  through  the  mystic 
gift  of  magic.  The  forests  are  peopled  with  fauns,  satyrs  and 
fairies;  the  rivers  and  seas  with  nymphs,  dryads  and  mermaids. 
In  the  storm  Cyclops,  the  Chimera  and  furies  sweep  the  earth 
with  devastation.  In  the  dawn  Demeter,  the  earth-mother,  at 
regular  intervals  pours  out  her  favor  upon  mankind. 

Among   the   Greeks   and   Romans    polytheism   reached   its 

«  Lotxe,  MikrokosmoB,  Vol.  III.  p.  339. 
*  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  88. 
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climax.  Every  family  had  its  honsebold  divinity.  The  acts  of 
private  life  were  controlled  by  its  spirit.  All  the  utensils  of 
labor  and  trade  were  dedicated  to  the  Penatos.  Important  plans 
were  undertaken  only  after  consultation  of  the  oracles.  The 
massive  and  beautiful  temples  of  the  ideal  Greeks  and  the  war- 
like Romans,  owed  their  erection  to  the  influence  of  this  highly 
imaginative  faith.  The  conception  of  one,  true  and  living  God, 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  as  little  present  here  as  in 
preceding  ages.  No  wonder  that  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  on 
Mars'  Hill :  "  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  de- 
clare I  unto  you '' — excited  doubt,  contempt  and  animosity  in 
his  pagan  listeners.'*'  With  a  single  heroic  utterance  he  put  to 
shame  those  idle  fancies,  those  '^gods  many  and  lords  many,'' 
and,  without  disturbing  their  architectural  beauty,  swept  away 
the  false  religious  foundation  of  their  temples. 

Polytheism  in  its  Grecian  type,  despite  the  lack  of  a  pure 
moral  ideal  and  the  knowledge  of  a  universal  Divine  Essence — 
apart  from  the  speculations  of  a  few  great  philosophers — pre- 
sents an  example  of  an  unparalleled  development  in  this  direc- 
tion. Aside  from  the  dearth  of  true  spirituality,  which  more 
enlightened  minds  must  deplore,  there  is  a  captivating  charm 
about  this  ancient  mythology.  Owing  in  part  to  this  and  in 
part  to  his  hatred  of  the  Nazarene,  even  after  Constantine  had 
declared  Christianity  imperial,  Julian,  the  Apostate,  made  an 
effort  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  gods.  But  their  day  was 
over.  To  idealize  them  by  philosophy  could  not  save  them. 
**  The  upper  classes  were  destitute  of  faith,  yet  terrified  at 
skepticism.  Their  official  religion  was  a  decrepit  Theogony ; 
their  real  religion  was  a  vague  and  credulous  fatalism,  which 
disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  or  held  with  Epicurus 
that  they  were  careless  of  mankind.  All  men  joined  in  the 
confession  that  the  ^  oracles  were  dumb.'  It  hardly  needed 
the  wail  of  mingled  lamentations  as  of  departing  deities  which 
swept  over  the  astonished  crew  of  the  vessel  off  Palodes  to 

*  Acts  xTil  28. 
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assure  the  world  that  the  reign  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  was  over 
— that '  Great  Pan  was  dead/  '^  * 

Many  a  one  who  failed  to  grasp  the  all-absorbing  truths  of 
Christianity,  has  been  led  to  lament  the  awakening  of  the  haman 
mind  from  its  poetic  dream  during  the  reign  of  the  ancient 
gods,  as  if  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  man  could  not  be 
cherished  and  immortalized  in  any  other  way.  Among  great 
men  the  German  poet,  Schiller,  is  a  most  notable  example  of 
this  tendency.  His  writings  are  full  of  noble  sentiment,  imbibed 
in  early  youth  at  a  pious  mother's  knee,  and  by  them  one  is 
taught  to  love  the  virtuous  and  the  beautiful  more  deeply.  But 
nearly  all  of  them  make  one  feel  that  Schiller  lived  in  a  by -gone 
age.     His  ideals  were  Grecian. 

Da  ihr  nooh  die  schone  Welt  regiertet, 

An  der  Freade  leichtem  Gangelband 
Gliickliohere  Menschenalter  fUhrtet, 

Schdne  Wesen  aus  dem  FabeUand  I 
Aoh  I  da  eaer  Wonnedienst  noch  glanzte, 

Wie  ganz  anders,  anders  war  es  da ! 
Da  man  deine  Tempel  nooh>bekranzte, 

Venus  Amaihusia ! 

Wo  jetzt  nur,  wie  unsere  Weisen  sagen, 

Seelenlos  ein  Feuerball  sioh  dreht, 
Lenkte  damals  seinen  goldenen  Wagen 

Helios  in  stiller  Majestdt. 
Diese  Hohen  fUUten  Oreaden, 

Eine  Dryas  starb  mit  jenem  Baum, 
Ans  den  Urn  en  liebliober  N%jaden 

Sprang  der  StrOme  Silberscbaum. 

Scb5ne  Welt,  wo  bist  du  ?    Kehre  wieder, 

Holdes  blUthenalter  der  Natnr  I 
Ach  nur  in  dem  Feenland  der  Lieder 

Lebt  noch  deine  goldene  Spui^. 
Ansgestorben  trauert  das  Gefilde, 

Keine  Gk>ttheit  zeigt  sich  meinem  Bliok, 
Ach  I  Ton  jenem  lebenwarmen  Bilde 

Blieb  nur  das  Gerippe  mir  zurUok. 

*  Farrar,  Early  Days  of  Christianity,  p.  8. 
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Alle  jone  Blflten  rind  entfkllen 

Yon  dee  Nordes  winterlichem  Wohn, 
Einen  iuJi>ereiohem,  unter  alien, 

Muflflte  diese  Gdtterwelt  yergehn. 
Tranerig  saoh*  ioh  an  dem  Stemenbogen, 

Dich,  Selene,  find'  dioh  dort  nioht  mehr ; 
Dnrch  die  balder  ruf  iob,  durob  die  Wogen, 

Aob  I  rie  widerballen  leer  I 


Da  die  Gdtter  mensobliober  nocb  waren, 
Waren  Memsoben  gOttlicber. 

Id  Egypt  the  religions  instinct  found  expression  in  a  way 
that  differed  widely  from  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks^  though 
both  systems  of  worship  may  have  originated  from  similar  causes. 
Only  the  Hellenes  idealized  the  human  form  and  the  passions 
of  the  soul,  whereas  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  find  in 
their  images  visible  expression  of  the  powers  they  saw  at  work 
around  them,  and  of  the  Unseen  Infinite  that  boundless  space 
suggested  to  them.  They  were  worshippers  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  regularity  of  whose  movements  during  many  dynas- 
ties impressed  them  with  the  vastness  of  the  universe.  And 
hence  we  find  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  more  fanciful  in 
construction^ than  those  of  Greece.  In  form  they  bordered  on 
the  monstrous,  revealing  the  underlying  idea  that  the  less  human 
in  appearance,  the  nearer  did  they  believe  them  to  approach  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  divine  realities.  The  mysterious 
in  nature,  the  principle  of  life,  the  passage  of  time,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  soul  to  the  universe  as  a  part  of  it,  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  religion  of  the  people  along  the  Nile  and  the 
Indus,  than  into  that  of  any  occidental  nation  of  ancient 
times. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  that  the  change  made  by  mankind  in 
early  ages,  from  Fetishism  to  Polytheism,  did  not  consist  merely 
in  an  elaboration  of  details,  but  that,  though  meager  and  far 
removed  from  truth,  it  was  indicative  of  progress.  These  never 
did  and  never  could  of  themselves  develop  the  true  conception 
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of  God.  Bat  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  a  step^ 
though  negative  it  may  be,  toward  that  end,  for  all  the  while 
men  were  learning  something.  Moses  did  not  despise  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  whose  priests,  without  disturbing  the 
popular  faith,  gave  birth  to  the  science  of  astronomy.  And 
Reuchlin,  in  the  sixteenth  century — the  second  leader  of  the 
German  humanists — placed  such  value  upon  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  languages  that  the  valiant  and  victorious  battle  he 
waged  in  their  defense  against  the  monks,  '*  identified  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  minds  of  the  German  youth  with  that 
of  classical  learning.***  And  Herder,  some  centuries  later,  did 
not  fear  to  say  that  there  was  but  one  Greece  and  but  one  Greek 
language,  and  that  these  never  again  will  reappear  in  the  history 
of  the  race. 

Though  we  may  be  able  to  trace  a  degree  of  progress  in  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  Gentile  nations,  that  progress  in  each 
one  of  them  at  a  certain  period  came  to  a  final  close^  because 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  further  unfolding.  True  spiritual 
enlightenment  was  wanting,  and  hence  those  faiths  assumed  a 
form  which,  with  slight  variation,  they  maintained  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  Brahminical  Reformation  under  Buddha  is  an 
example  of  such  a  change.f 

Among  all  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  Judaism  alone 
possessed  and  preserved  the  moral  idea,  which,  acting  as  a  leaven, 
superseded  Paganism,  and,  beginning  to  assert  itself  at  a  time 
when  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  most  learned  nations  of  antiq- 
uity had  become  efi'ete,  exerted  that  influence  to  which  is  owing 
all  later  progress  on  the  part  of  mankind  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ligious enlightenment.  "  As  compared  with  neighboring  peoples 
in  the  old  world,  the  Hebrews  appear  insignificant.  Their  coun- 
try was  small.     The  part  they  played  on  the  stage  of  history 

*  HaUam,  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  I,  p.  299. 

I  *'The  ianovation  (Neuerung)  made  by  Buddha  was  a  revolution  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  which  one  can  with  some  justice  compare  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  which  had  an  incalculable  influence  on 
the  oiTilisation  of  central  Asia.*'     (GoU,  Mythology,  p.  819.) 
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was  yery  humble^  for  they  were  seldom  victors.  And  yet,  through 
the  will  of  destiny  and  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  whose 
emuses  can  easily  be  traced^  they  have  exercised  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  any  other  Asiatic  people.  Yes,  to  a  large  degree 
through  Christianity  as  well  as  Mohammedanism,  they  have  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  enlightenment."* 
Bat  Judaism  superseded  paganism  only  then  when  the  He- 
brews had  fulfilled  the  positive  side  of  their  mission  as  a  nation. 
Christianity  adopted  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  breathed  into 
them  a  new  life  and  interpreted  them  with  the  help  of  a  broader 
spirit,  so  that  their  teachings  were  merged  into  the  precepts, 
promises  and  claims  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  Roman  government  and  an  era  of  comparative 
peace  gave  the  disciples  of  Christ  the  opportunity  to  carry  His 
tenets  to  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  and  to  proclaim 
His  mission  even  in  the  isles  of  the  sea.  By  and  by  a  political 
phase  manifested  itself  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  Its  cause 
was  championed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  to  make  himself 
more  secure  upon  the  throne,  and  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  sought  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  this 
faithybat  proved  his  religious  insincerity  and  political  craftiness 
by  the  numerous  murders  he  committed,  by  his  pretended  adop- 
tion of  the  views  of  Arius  and  by  his  doubtful  death.  His  pol- 
icy, however,  broadly  taken,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
Church,  whose  clergy  at  the  fall  of  the  empire  obtained  control 
of  all  state  and  municipal  aifairs,  and  maintained  that  control 
almost  unchallenged  for  a  thousand  years.  Whatever  corrup- 
tions and  abases  were  developed  in  that  communion  by  so  long 
a  lease  of  power,  and  however  much  we  may  condemn  many 
practices  which  became  prevalent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
end  was  accomplished  by  the  institution  of  the  Papacy,  in  the 
advancement  of  mankind,  which  possibly  could  have  been  at- 
tained by  no  other  means.  The  political  ascendency  of  the 
Church  broke  certain  prejudices  and  changed  certain  conditions 
peculiar  to  pagan  society,  which  would  otherwise  have  seriously 

*  Herder,  PhUosophy  of  History,  Part  III,  p.  60. 
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hindered  the  progress  of  enlightenment.     This  admission  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  relative  and  limited  sense.   Notwithstanding 
all  the  abases^  the  presence  of  the  Gharoh  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Divine  Ruler,  a  divine  law  and  an  authority  higher 
than  brute  force."*"     Despite  the  many  glaring  inconsistencies 
presented  by  her  history,  the  scandals,  the  oppression  of  which 
she  made  herself  guilty,  the  influence  of  the  moral  idea  at  the 
foundation  of  her  institutions  and  the  unity  for  which  she  con- 
tended, finally  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  villenage  and  slavery 
in  Europe.f    The  Roman  Church  did  not  only  support  her  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  human  equality  by  throwing  open  her  oflSces, 
honors  and  emoluments  to  all  classes  of  men,  irrespective  of 
social  standing,  but  at  many  a  synod  she  legislated  against  the 
slave  trade  as  utterly  opposed  to  that  sentiment.     And  under 
the  guidance  of  Providence  she  fulfilled  a  mission  which  pre- 
pared the  way  in  her  own  bosom  for  a  higher  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe.     But  a  long  period  of  inanity,  corruption,  tyr- 
anny and  simony,  coupled  with  the  want  of  moral  courage  to 
reform  these  abuses,  led  at  last  to  the  triumph  of  Christian  in- 
dividualism.     That  equality  which  she  had  established  and  de- 
fended in  human  society,  now  that  she  proved  recreant  to  her 
trust  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  corrupt  priesthood  under- 
took to  check  the  tide  of  time,  asserted  itself  in  the  Reformation. 
Appeal  was  taken  from  the  decrees  of  Rome,  and  the  moral 
idea,  on  the  banners  of  a  new  social  order,  again  laid  hold  of 
the  hearts  of  men.    Verbum  Dei  manet  in  aeternum  !    The  youth 
had  grown  into  a  man,  and,  having  become  conscious  of  his  pre- 
rogatives,  declared  his  independence.     Whatever  weaknesses, 
either  from  a  churchly  or  secular  point  of  view,  Protestantism 
may  possess,  in   the  battle  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  for  a 
closer  harmony  with  the  spiritual  models  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  against  the  assumptions  of  ecclesiasticism,  its  cause  and  spirit 
are  far  in  advance  of  Roman  Catholicism.     It  must  be  granted 
that  the  sectarian  tendencies  and  segmentation  which  have  been 

*  Quizot,  History  of  Civilization,  Vol.  I,  p.  54. 
f  Maoaalaj,  History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  14. 
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ieTeloped  by  the  former  do  not  meet  the  purpose  of  Christ 
touehiDg  the  anitj  of  His  Church.  But  we  may  look  away  from 
this  anhappy  condition  in  the  great  families  of  the  Reformation ; 
tir»y  from  the  determined  counter-array  of  the  two  vast  hosts, 
Protestant  and  Roman,  which  was  without  doubt  brought  about 
for  some  wise  purpose  known  to  God,  and  may  rest  our  eyes 
upon  the  rich  foreshowings  of  the  future,  as  we  trustfully  await 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Master's  glorious  promise,  that  there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.* 

II. 

That  the  trend  of  mankind  makes  for  the  ideal  and  that  the 
destiny  of  the  race  lies  in  that  realm,  is  also  proved  by  the 
growth  of  civil  government.     Since  the  most  of  us  live  more  for 
the  present  than  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  excepting 
IS  things  done   or   things   hoped   for  touch   our   own   selfish 
interests,  we  do  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  in  political  ideas  and  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  society.     Neither  do  we  weigh  the  importance  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  and  that  will  be  solved  in  connec- 
tion with  the  progrsss  of  civil  government.     In  discussing  the 
labor  problem,  the  race  question,  the  threatened  tyranny  of  the 
n»any,  followed  by  the  reverse  of  the  social  order,  a  leap  from 
one  extreme  to   the  other,  in  which  the  bourgeois,  the  rabble 
^^11  be  on  top,  and  nature's  noblemen  at  the  bottom,  we  forget 
former  conditions.  How  humble  were  the  beginnings  of  society ! 
Through  how  many  phases  has  it  passed  !     How  checkered  has 
heen  its  career !     It  has  taken  centuries  to  achieve  the  measure 
of  liberty   which   men    now   enjoy.      For    hundreds,   perhaps 
thousands,  of  years  after  the  earliest  manifestation  of  govern- 
ment around  the  family  altar,  erected  to   the  household  deity 
had  disappeared,  the   patriarchal  form  of  society  existed,  and 
nomadic  tribes,  ruled  by  chiefs,  contended  against  one  another 
for  the  spoils  of  victory.     With  the   building  of  cities  and  the 
birth  of  industries,  provincial  monarchies  made  their  advent, 

*John  z.  16. 
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and  the  principle  of  hereditary  rule  and  arbitrary  right  held 
sway  from  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  Solon  and  liycnrguSy 
Romulus  and  Remus,  down  to  the  time  when  Napoleon,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  idea  of  universal  power,  threatened  all  Europe 
with  his  sceptre.  Sometimes  the  scene  was  varied  with  the 
founding  of  an  aristocracy  or  an  oh'garchy.  Men  did  not  then 
speak  of  states,  but  of  empires,  and  the  people  were  the  prop- 
erty of  kings  and  lived  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers.  When 
regicides  occurred,  they  were  usually  instigated  by  members  of 
the  royal  family,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  legions,  or  the  ambition 
of  the  nobility.  The  Democracies  of  Greece,  one  of  the  few 
attempts  in  ancient  times  to  establish  popular  government^  de- 
feated their  own  purpose.  '^In  their  most  prosperous  and 
palmy  times  they  (the  Greeks)  were  always  complaining;  dis- 
cord and  hatred  prevailed  between  all  the  cities  without^  and  in 
every  separate  city  within.  They  gave  laws  to  the  old  Romans, 
who  before  that  time  had  none ;  but  their  own  were  so  bad  for 
themselves  that  they  were  continually  changing  them.  What 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  a  government  under  which  the  jnst 
Aristides  was  banished,  Phocion  put  to  death,  Socrates  con- 
demned to  drink  hemlock  after  having  been  exposed  to  banter 
and  derision  on  the  stage  by  Aristophanes,  and  under  which  the 
Amphyctions,  with  contemptible  imbecility,  actually  delivered 
up  Greece  into  the  power  of  Philip,  because  the  Phocions  had 
ploughed  up  a  field  which  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
Apollo  ?  ^'  * 

And  yet  the  Hellenic  people,  who  destroyed  themselves  by 
their  political  follies,  taught  after  ages  most  valuable  lessons 
in  polity.  Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  science  of  government, 
and  enunciated  many  principles  which  mankind  were  slow  to 
grasp,  but  which  in  a  younger  day  have  exercised  a  regenerating 
influence  upon  society. 

The  Roman  government,  but  when  it  was  too  late,  when 
imperial  power  could  no  longer  maintain  the  bond  which  had 
been  established  between  the  cities  of  different    dependencies, 

*  Voltaire,  Philosophical  Dictionary,  p.  392. 
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for  the  people  of  that  empire  lived  in  cities,  and  rural  life, 
excepting  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  was  unknown ;  when 
the  barbarians  with  their  repeated  incursions  threatened  to  sub- 
vert her  martial  dominion,  undertook  the  plan  of  founding  a 
confederacy.  There  is  in  existence  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  the  Younger,  addressed  to  Agricoli, 
Prefect  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  fifth  century,  discussing  the  advisa- 
bility of  introducing  a  new,  an  important,  a  defensive  feature 
into  the  government,  that  of  permitting  deputies  or  delegates 
to  be  sent  to  the  halls  of  state  to  represent  the  interests  of  their 
several  localities.*  But  a  variety  of  causes,  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  growing 
hatred  of  its  yoke  on  the  other,  among  the  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces^ contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  plan.  Both  the  republic 
and  the  empire  contained  elements  that  wrought  their  ruin. 
As  in  the  Greek  democracies,  so  here,  the  disposition,  the  social 
condition,  both  of  the  governing  and  the  governed  classes, 
despite  some  very  wise  laws,  led  to  disintegration  and  left  the 
world  free  for  the  formation  of  new  governments.  Though  it 
is  a  mooted  question  how  far  the  Roman  law  influenced  the 
people  who  were  delivered  from  its  positive  authority  at  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  and  how  much  of  it  has  been  retained  to  this 
day  by  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  the  Roman  municipal 
system,  the  manner  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  cities,  intro- 
duced by  that  government,  has  never  been  lost.  Thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  we  find  the  modern  world  related,  as  if  by 
kinship,  to  the  institutions  of  the  Csesars. 

What  were  the  conditions  of  society,  which  proved  to  be  in- 
surmountable obstacles  to  the  ancient  governments  of  Europe, 
during  their  sway,  and  when,  by  artificial  stimulation,  they 
sought  to  maintain  their  perpetuity  ?  They  were  in  the  main 
the  same  that  now  exist  in  India  and  China.  Gross  ignorance 
and  rudeness  did  not  alone  characterize  the  masses  in  those 
ages,  but  society  itself  was  such  that  liberty  could  not  at  all,  or 
only  to  an  insignificant  degree,  be  made  the  boon  and  possession 

*Gaisot,  History  CiyilizatioD,  Vol.  I.,  p.  45. 
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of  the  people,  who  had  been  born  and  bred  the  victims  of  dis- 
torted and  tyrannical  circumstances.  It  was  the  lack  of  civil 
equality ;  it  was  serfdom,  slavery,  the  disgrace  imputed  to  labor, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  progress,  which  was  held  there  by  the 
unholy  power  of  a  traditional  custom  as  old  as  the  selling  of 
Joseph  into  Egypt. 

The  Christian  religion  was  in  existence  five  hundred  years 
before  any  perceptible  change  occurred  in  the  disposition  of 
mankind.  Though  outward  forms  of  life  were  Christian,  the 
insti^.utions  of  society  still  preserved  their  pagan  identity.  In 
the  fifth  century,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
labor  began  to  liberate  itself.  Prior  to  that  time  the  different 
trades  were  followed  by  slaves.  Just  how  or  when  this  new 
departure  occurred  is  not  known.  But  the  appearance  of  free 
artisans  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  civilization  was  indicative 
of  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  masses,  even 
though  it  met  with  serious  embarrassment,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  was  wholly  obliterated  again  during  the  unproductive, 
unprogressive  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  feadal 
system,  when  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  were  slowly  bat 
surely  crystalizing  into  being,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Roman 
law  and  the  institutions  of  Charlemagne. 

The  Feudal  system  was  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  Squatter  sovereignty  on  this  continent  before 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  bore  some  resemblance  to  it.  Bat  to 
feudalism  is  owing  the  social  elevation  of  woman.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  Christian  religion  from  its  very  birth,  as  far  as 
its  teachings  are  concerned,  contended  for  the  liberation  of  the 
female  portion  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  it  sought  the  soals 
of  men  first,  and  for  the  rest  taught  them  to  submit  to  existing 
orders ;  to  watch  and  to  pray  until  the  cloud  should  break  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  find  recognition  on  earth.  It 
adapted  itself  to  circumstances,  often  only  too  much  so,  and 
worked  as  a  leaven.  However,  we  saw  that  society,  though 
outwardly  Christian,  was  inwardly  pagan.  When  once  the  feo- 
dal  castle  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  worth  and  office  of 
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womaDy  the  religion  of  Christ  could  attach  itself  to  knight- 
errantrjy  since  the  valorous  crusader  bore  upon  his  breastplate 
the  symbol  of  the  cross  and  in  his  heart  the  image  of  a  noble 
woman ;  could  infuse  itself  into  the  songs  of  the  Minnesingers, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Christian  home  of  modern  society. 

Some  historians  describe  the  Cru^iades  as  supreme  follies^ 
perpetrated  by  a  fanatic  and  credulous  age.  We  may  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  followers  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  numbering  two 
haodred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men^  unorganized,  unaccou- 
tredy  accompanied  by  but  four  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  goat 
and  a  goose,  should  attempt  so  prodigious  an  undertaking  as 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  We  may  view  with  pity  the  results 
of  a  journey  that  not  only  ended  disastrously  in  a  military 
sense,  but  whitened  the  road  "  leading  through  Hungary  to 
the  East ''  with  a  long  line  of  ghastly  bones,  yet  the  truth  re- 
mains that  the  Crusades  aroused  Europe  from  its  lethargy,  and 
by  bringing  its  people  into  contact  with  oriental  civilization, 
created  the  renaissance  and  led  to  the  Revival  of  Learning. 

If  we  ask  what,  from  this  time  on,  caused  the  amazing  gain 
in  the  momentum  of  occidental  civilization,  and  has  made  the 
last  four  hundred  years,  with  all  the  bloodshed  they  chronicle, 
with  a  Philip  of  Spain,  a  Margaret  of  Parma,  a  Richelieu,  a 
Marat,  and  a  Robespierre,  the  most  productive,  the  noblest  in 
sixty  centuries, — the  answer  is  at  once  at  hand.  It  was  the  in- 
fluence of  letters.  It  was  the  birth  of  science.  The  awakening 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  re- 
snlted  in  the  establishment  of  universities  and  schools  all  over 
£urope.  ^'  As  its  first  vernal  influences  chased  away  the  cold 
mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  a  thousand  intellects  sprang 
into  freedom,  and  a  thousand  utterances  burst  into  eloquence 
and  song.''  It  is  no  idle  tale  to  say  that  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  past  gave  energy  to  a  whole  continent,  and  redeemed  the 
stagnation  of  a  thousand  years. 

Superstition,  it  seems,  is  an  impediment  to  social  progress 
which  lingers  longest  on  the  earth.  What  tyrants  are  to  the 
body,  it  is  to  the  soul  of  man.     They  can  destroy  the  former 
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without  touching  the  spiritual  entity.  But  soperstitioiiy  like 
BiHy  seizes,  chokes  and  devours  the  best  there  is  in  life,  con- 
science and  character,  happiness  and  peace.  Bat  the  physi- 
cists^ whatever  other  proud  and  inconsequential  boasts  they 
may  make,  have  given  it  a  staggering  blow^  under  wbich  it  is 
reeling  toward  the  abyss  from  whence  it  sprang. 

Let  us  pause  now  and  contemplate  the  achievements  of  the 
centuries ! 

In  the  wake  of  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  elevation 
of  woman  in  the  western  part  of  Europe^  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing and  the  Reformation,  has  followed  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  England  and  Italy,'  in  Germany  and 
France,  in  Brazil  and  Japan.  Since  1848  Grecian  soil  has  been 
free,  and  Athens,  once  the  glory  of  the  Hellenic  Isles,  bat 
which  in  1832  could  boast  of  only  a  few  new  wooden  houses, 
one  or  two  more  solid  structures  and  a  bazaar  composed  of  sheds, 
has  in  fifty  years  grown  into  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  the 
Piraeus  numbering  30,000  more.  And  in  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational interests,  the  government  of  which  it  is  the  capital  leads 
the  van  among  the  nations  of  the  globe.  ''  What  a  change,  when 
we  consider  that  fifty  years  ago  not  a  book  could  be  bought  in 
Athens !  "* 

And  in  the  forefront  of  this  vast  array  stands  a  civilization 
which,  though  the  youngest,  is  not  only  the  peer,  but  the  supe- 
rior of  any  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  : 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims*  pride, 
From  eyery  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring  I 

My  natiye  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name  I  love : 
I  loTe  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

*  Timayenis,  Histoiy  of  Greece,  Vol.  II,  p.  412. 
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Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
'  Like  that  aboye. 

Onr  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
•Anthor  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  with  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King  I 

These  institutions  of  ours  were  dearly  bought,  and  the  blood 
of  many  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  was  spilled  to 
maintain  them.  Some  evils  which  afflicted  us  have  been  dissi- 
pated. Under  God  we  will  uproot  the  remaining  ones.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  stand  afar  off,  as  did  Moses  on  Nebo^  yearning 
after  a  taste  of  freedom,  for  we  already  enjoy  its  energies  and 
its  blessings.  With  our  own  eyes  we  see  what  Christianity,  en- 
lightenment and  liberty  do ;  aye,  what  they  will  do.  Edjication 
and  free  industry  have  given  us  our  society.  Science  has 
taught  us  that  the  forests,  the  mountain-tops  and  the  seas  are 
not  inhabited  by  spectral  divinities.  It  has  driven  witchcraft 
from  the  land  and  dispelled  the  degrading  faith  in  omens.  It 
has  broadened  the  mind  to  receive  the  sublime  fact  that  the 
material  universe  is  one  great  organic  whole,  under  the  control 
of  absolute  law.  Thus  is  repeated,  in  the  Occident,  divested  of 
the  mysteries  of  idolatry,  the  conception  of  the  East.  Here 
lies  the  limit  of  physical  science.  But  the  Christian  sees  in 
this  universal  law  an  expression  of  the  Will  of  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  and  fleeing  the  superstitions  of  the  past  and  proclaiming 
the  healing  promises  of  the  Master,  with  head  erect  and  heart 
unbound,  pursues  his  course  into  the  future.  This  is  the  ^irit, 
these  are  the  elements  of  our  civilization.  They  contain  some- 
what of  the  ideal, — the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

We  stand  in  the  dawn,  and  its  golden  rays  cast  a  prophetic 
light  upon  us.   Our  civilization  touches  one  shore  of  the  Pacific 
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Along  the  other  lie  the  conntriee  in  which  man  began 
his  existence.  The  trend  of  htstorr  is  onward.  The  power 
that  makes  for  ri^tecnsness  wJU  encircle  the  globe,  and  estab- 
lish a  confederation  of  the  world.  When  that  comes  to  pass, 
this  will  in  tmch  be  the  oater-conrt  of  the  Temple  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heaTena.  And  the  regenerate 
nations*  rushing  beneath  the  lifted  veil  into  the  Oardens  Bean- 
tifnl.  will  find  their  destinj  before  the  Face  of  the  All-Father, 
and  an  unending  bliss  in  the  harmonies  of  the  City  that  hath 
Foundation. 


V. 
PERSONAL  CONSECRATION  TO  CHRIST. 

BT  RBV.  J.   a.  N0S8. 

Thbkb  are  two  prerequisite  conditions  in  order  to  personal 
consecration  to  Christ.  The  first  of  these  is  oneness  with  Him. 
DeTotion  to  any  being  from  another,  in  any  sphere,  is  possi- 
sible  only  on  the  basis  of  their  oneness ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
oneness  determines  the  character  of  such  devotion.  The  lowest 
form  of  devotion  in  the  sphere  of  nature  is  grounded,  of  course, 
on  the  basis  of  the  animal  life.  One  animal  can  be  devoted  to 
another,  not  only  of  its  own  species,  but  even  to  one  of  different 
instincts  and  disposition,  because  of  the  common  basis  between 
them  in  the  animal  nature.  On  the  same  ground  also  can  an 
animal  be  devoted  to  a  human  being.  But  an  animal  cannot  in 
the  same  way  be  devoted  to  a  stone  or  a  tree  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  to  anything  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  physical  on  the  other. 
A  dog  knay  lay  down  his  life  for  his  master,  while  living,  or  pine 
to  death  over  his  grave  when  dead,  but  such  devotion,  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively  can  have  as  its  basis  only  the  sarx^  for 
here  only  is  there  oneness  between  the  two.  The  dog  cannot 
be  devoted  to  any  intellectual  or  moral  attribute  in  the  master, 
for  want  of  a  common  basis ;  and  such  devotion,  therefore,  can 
have  no  moral  quality.  The  master  may  be  grossly  ignorant 
and  immoral,  or  the  opposite,  the  devotion  is  the  same. 

Where  the  psyche  and  the  sarx  together  constitute  the  basis, 
as  in  the  human  being,  there  may  be  devotion  in  three  direc- 
tions :  to  the  animal,  to  a  fellow-human  being,  and,  not  to  God, 
but  to  that  which  the  merely  psychical  man  can  know  of  God. 
Man's  devotion  to  the  animal  can  only  be  partial  and  limited 
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because  the  basis  between  them  is  only  common  in  part.  There 
is  no  ground  present  in  the  animal  upon  which  all  the  human 
psychical  forces  can  be  fully,  freely  and  responsively  exercised. 
Man's  devotion  to  his  fellow-man  can  be  full,  free  and  relatively 
perfect,  for  however  individuals  may  differ  in  body  and  soul  as 
to  particular  qualities,  the  common  basis  between  them  is  such 
as  to  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  sarcical  and  psychi- 
cal affections  of  one  person  for  another.  When  the  common 
basis  between  them  is  impaired  by  the  death  of  one  or  the 
other^  neither  the  corpse  nor  the  disembodied  soul  can  con- 
tinue to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  devotion  of  the  living  one ; 
just  as  neither  the  corpse  nor  the  disembodied  soul  could  ever 
have  called  such  devotion  into  activity.  Devotion  to  the  loved 
one  is  now  only  a  devotion  to  the  image  retained  in  the  me- 
mory. The  present  separation  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
oneness  of  the  past,  for  the  basis  of  the  oneness  between  man 
and  man  is  not  in  the  body,  nor  in  the  soul,  as  such,  but  in  the 
union  of  both, 

God  is  a  Spirit,  and  as  such  the  merely  psychical  man  cannot 
be  devoted  to  Him,  and  cannot  even  know  Him.  The  psychical 
man  is  indeed  the  creation  and  the  image  of  God,  and  in  one 
sense  also  His  offspring,  but  is  not  truly  one  with  Him  because 
there  is  no  common  essential  basis  between  the  created  Psyche 
and  the  uncreated  Pneuma.  The  psychical  man  standing  be- 
tween the  lower  creation  and  God,  is  fully  one  with  neither, 
and  yet  a  promise  and  a  prophecy  all  the  while  of  something 
higher  and  better  to  come.  His  position  is  meaningless  as  a 
finality.  So  also  the  animal  creation  pointed  to  something 
higher  than  itself  as  its  true  meaning  in  the  sphere  of  life.  With 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  human  soul  the  chasm  between  it  and 
the  eternal  Godhead  is  too  great  for  man  to  comprehend  Him^ 
to  come  into  close  communion  with  Him,  or  to  consecrate  himself 
to  Him.  He  may  indeed  by  contemplating  himself  and  the 
creation  around  him  know  that  there  is  a  God,  for  ''  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them even  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead ; ''  but  man  cannot  by  searching  find  Him 
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out,  nor  by  wisdom  know  Him.    There  was  no  common  basis  on 
which  the  infinite  God  and  finite  man  could  hold  full  communion 
together,  even  independent  of  sin,  and  hence  man  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  constantly  attempted  to  establish  such  a  basis  either 
by  the  personification   of  the  wisdom^  goodness  and  power  of 
God  in  the  natural  creation,  or  by  the   apotheosis  of  sages  aad 
heroes.  In  both  cases  there  was  an  unconscious  e£fort  to  bring  into 
harmony  on  a  common  basis  the  superhuman  and  the  human, 
the  infinite  and  the  finite.  Even  where  there  was  a  belief  in  ori- 
ginal deities,  the  fathers  of  the  gods,  like  II  of  the  Chaldeans,  or 
Uranus  of  the  Greeks,  these  gods  had  to  give  way  in  honor  and 
adoration  to  those  who  were  less  august,  but  came  nearer  to  the 
basis  of  the  human  as  the  personifications  of  the  particular  ob- 
jects and  forces  in  nature.    Even  the  Jews,  with  all  their  train- 
ing, found  in  their  Jehovah  a  God  mighty  and  terrible,   from 
whom  they  were  prone  to  shrink  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  more  human-like   gods  of  the  nations.    The  law  of 
that  Jehovah  was  a  burden  they  could  not  bear,  for  instead  of 
establishing  a  common  basis,  and  thus  making  peace,  each  ad- 
ditional revelation  of  His  will  only  made  more  manifest  the 
greatness  of  His  holiness  and  the  depth  of  the  sins  of  His  peo- 
ple, until  the  heart  in  anguish  cried  out :  '^  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest 
rend  the  heavens,  that  Thou  wouldest  come   down.''     Every 
hope  of  reconciliation  was  centered  in  the  coming  Seed,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord. 

'^  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  His  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  What  a 
marvellous  change  is  expressed  by  this  language !  What  a 
reconciliation  between  those  who  seemed  so  far  apart,  and  what 
a  oneness  between  those  who  were  so  different !  This  recon- 
ciliation and  oneness  have  their  basis,  of  course,  in  Christ,  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God.  ^'  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.''     This  was  not  only  evidence  that  God  and  man 
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oould  beoome  one,  but  was  also  one  of  the  constitaents  of  that 
oneness.    The  divine  and  human  becoming  one  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  did  not,  however,  in  itself  make  other  individuals  one  with 
God.  The  Son  of  God  appearing  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  was 
a  mystery  to  man.     Flesh  and  blood  could  not  recognize  Qim, 
and  the  merely  psychical  man  could  not  understand  the  spiritaal 
and  heavenly  things  which  He  spake.     Christ  being  one  with 
the  Father  as  well  as  with  humanity,  did  the  works  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  spake  the  things   of  the  Father  in  human  form  and 
human  speech.    The  disciples,  together  with  the  others  who  saw 
and  heard  Him,  having  only  the  basis  of  the  human  could  prop* 
erly  interpret  neither  His  works  nor  His  doctrine.    The  other 
constituent  of  man's  oneness  with  God  was  still  wanting.     As 
'^  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man 
that  is  in  him,  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God.'*     And  until  the  work  of  redemption  was 
completed  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  made 
manifest  in  His  exaltation  above  all  angels,  and  in  the  mystery 
of  Pentecost,  His  disciples  could  only  helplessly  tarry  in  Jeru- 
salem and  wait  for  the  promised  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
By  His  coming  into  man  the  oneness   between  God  and  man 
was  fully  actualized.     In  the  Incarnation  God  was  made  man  ; 
in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  man  was  made  partaker  of  the 
divine  nature.     Henceforth  the  disciple  of  Christ  is  not  simply 
a  learner,  on  the  psychical  basis,  of  the  things  taught  him  by 
the  Saviour;  but  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  he  has  become  pneu- 
mcUikos,  and,  as  such,  he  can  now  discern  that  which  was  un* 
knowable  to  him  on  the  lower  basis.     In  the  possession  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  far  more  really  one  with  the  now  invisi- 
ble Christ  than  he  was  when  he  had  daily  personal  intercourse 
with  Him  in  the  flesh.     The  Pneuma  in  him  ennobles  the  p«y- 
ehe  and  sarx,  just  as  the  incoming  of  the  psyche  ennobled  the' 
9arx  in  the  first  creation.    He  is  a  new  being  now,  not  by  crea- 
tion, but  by  birth ;  having  still  the  same  personality,  indeed^ 
but  that  personality  no  longer  centred  in  the  old  nature  of  the 
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dead  Adim,  bat  in  the  new  divine-human  which  is  ^forever 
present  in  the  glorified  God-man^  the  Head  of  the  new  race. 
And  sneh  oneness  with  Christ  is  the  first  essential  condition 
upon  which  alone  there  can  be  personal  consecration  to  Him. 
Here  only  have  we  the  basis  of  a  new  heavenly  gnom :  '^  I 
know  mine  own,  and  mine  own  know  Me^  even  as  the  Father 
knoweth  Me,  and  I  know  the  Father.''  Here  alone  have  we 
the  basis  of  a  new  heaven-born  agdpe :  ''  As  the  Father  hath 
loved  Me,  I  also  have  loved  you ;  abide  ye  in  my  love.  If  ye 
keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I 
have  kept  my  Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  His  love.'' 
And  here  also  we  have  the  only  basis  for  our  participation  in 
the  newly-revealed  divine  zoe :  ^^  And  the  witness  is  this,  that 
God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son." 
And  this  new  gnonSy  agdpe  and  zoe  demand  from  us  altogether 
a  new  bioB,  or  living  in  the  world,  a  living  in  Christ  and  for 
Christ. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  practical  bearing  of  all  this 
upon  the  question  before  us,  we  cannot  help  but  realize  that 
the  constant  consciousness  of  our  oneness  with  Christ  is  that 
without  which  any  professed  consecration  to  Him  is  vain. 
Here,  at  least,  theory  dare  not  be  one  thing  and  practice  an- 
other, and  there  must  be  no  divorce  between  what  ought  to  be 
and  what  is.  If  the  Saviour  Himself  could  say:  ^'I  can  of 
mine  own  self  do  nothing/'  how  much  more  truly  does  He  also 
say  of  us  :  *'  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing  '* !  If  Christ  in 
us  be  the  Rock  on  which  the  Church  is  reared,  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  can  alone  give  us  that  source  of  strength  with- 
out which  we  are  but  weaklings.  ''  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,"  must  still  be  the  constant 
thought  of  every  earnest  Christian.  Peter  and  John  standing 
before  the  rulers  and  elders  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  though 
appearing  to  them  unlettered  and  ignorant  men,  were  bold  as 
kings  with  the  consciousness  that  they  were  exercising  supreme 
authority  and  power  in  making  known  unto  them  the  great 
Corner-Stone  so  recently  rejected  by  these  foolish  builders. 
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And  it  is  significantly  idded  that  thej  took  knowledge  of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,  who  ever  taught  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  here  that  these  same  apostles,  when  they  could  see 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  only  as  a  teacher  from  without^  and  be  loyal 
to  Him  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  psychical,  but  a  short  time 
before  manifested  a  cowardly  fear  for  their  own  safety,  when 
they  saw  the  Master  in  the  power  of  these  same  rulers.  But 
how  every  sarcic  and  psychic  consideration  is  now  suppressed 
by  the  overmastering  power  of  the  spiritual  forces  within  tbem, 
and  how  God-like  they  appear  in  the  consciousness  that, 
through  the  indwelling  Spirit,  they  are  one  with  the  glorified 
God-man !  How  overwhelming  is  the  heaven-born  conviction 
that  they  are  speaking  to  men  in  God's  stead ! 

This  consciousness  must  also  always  carry  with  it  the  same 
forceful  sense  of  power,  for  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever.  And  if  those  who  undertake  to  teach  in  His  name 
do  not  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,  it  is  evidence  that  there  is 
wanting  in  them  the  principal  condition  of  consecration  to 
Christ.  And  whatever  be  the  calling  in  life  of  any  true 
Christian,  he  must  necessarily  carry  with  him  in  all  his  words 
and  works  a  power  and  authority  that  spring  from  a  source  far 
higher  than  that  which  is  simply  human.  A  weak  Christian  is 
a  sick  Christian.  This  consciousness  of  oneness  with  Christ  is 
the  only  basis  also  on  which  the  martyr-spirit  can  firmly  rest. 
For  he  alone  in  whom  Christ  is  can  show  the  faithfulness  which 
is  Christ-like,  whether  before  the  praise  or  condemnation  of 
men.  Fealty  to  Christ  on  any  lower  basis  than  this  is  always 
sure  to  break  down  in  seasons  of  persecution,  or  under  strong 
temptation  of  any  kind.  To  be  able  to  see  victory  on  the  cross, 
triumph  at  the  stake,  and  gain  in  death,  are  conceptions  not 
born  of  flesh  and  blood. 

It  were  strange,  however,  if,  in  this  age,  in  which  the  god  of 
material  and  physical  forces  is  so  generally  worshipped  by  the 
world,  the  Church  should  abstain  entirely  from  paying  homage 
at  his  shrines.     That  ^' the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
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to  the  strong/'  is  a  truth  we  all  accept;  Napoleon's  dictum  that 
*^  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strong  battalions/'  is  an  error  we 
all  reject ;  and  jet  in  practice  it  is  not  the  world  alone  that  is 
influenced  by  this  Napoleonic  faith.  ''Money  speaks/'  ''Num- 
bers count/'  and  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success/'  are  the 
coined  expressions  deemed  of  great  value  in  our  day,  and  which 
too  often  pass  as  current  shekels  in  the  Temple  of  God.  Is  it 
not  becoming  almost  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  even  in 
the  Church,  that  the  man  of  wealth  is  told,  "  Sit  thou  here  in  a 
good  place/'  and  to  the  man  poor  in  purse  and  clothing,  "  Stand 
thou  there"?  That  the  worth  of  a  man's  opinion  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  his  adherents,  and  that  merely  outward  suc- 
cess makes  amends  for  the  questionable  and  often  vicious 
methods  employed  in  obtaining  it?  Judged  by  such  standards 
our  Saviour's  own  mission  in  the  world  was  without  strength  and 
with  insignificant  results.  But  in  no  sayings  of  His  is  His  sub- 
lime character  more  clearly  shown  than  when  He,  who  as  the 
Son  of  Man  did  not  shun  human  sympathy,  and  at  times  even 
craved  it,  in  the  shadow  of  His  agony  in  the  Garden,  of  His 
betrayal  by  Judas,  and  of  His  desertion  by  the  eleven,  uttered 
with  unfathomable  pathos,  yet  with  divine  repose,  the  words : 
"  Behold,  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be 
scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone ;  and 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me."  Such  a 
consciousness  ministers  a  strength  and  consolation  which  legions 
of  angels  and  myriads  of  men  cannot  give,  and  which  neither 
the  treachery  nor  the  hostility  of  men  can  weaken.  Only  when 
the  murmurless  Lamb  of  God  tasted  the  ultimate  bitterness  of 
death,  which  is  conscious  separation  from  God,  was  the  cry  as 
almost  of  despair  wrung  from  His  soul,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?"  And  whether  it  be  the  intrepid  Elijah  on  Mt. 
Carmel,  Athanasius  against  the  world,  or  some  lone  man  of  God 
to-day,  who  realizes  this,  there  are  no  hostile  powers,  human  or 
angelic,  that  can  rob  him  of  his  conscious  superiority. 

But  not  only  does  our  strength  depend  upon  our  oneness  with 
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18  also  largelj  inflaeneed  bj  the  methods  vhich  are  foand  effi- 
cient in  merelj  haman  inierests.  IndiTidaak  as  individaals  are 
seen  to  be  comparaiiTeiT  indident  eren  in  their  greatest  activi- 
ties. Hence  the  coaibination  of  indiridoals  in  ererj  direction 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  intercstSL  Men  of  wealth  com- 
bine their  capital,  not  so  much  for  the  pablic  good,  as  for  the 
protection  and  increase  of  their  own  possessions.  The  nearer 
they  can  come  to  a  monopoly  of  their  particalar  enterprise,  the 
more  efficacioos  becomes  the  combination.  The  same  is  trae  of 
labor  anions,  trade  anions,  etc.  The  more  extensire  the  com- 
bination the  more  effectiTC  it  becomes  for  the  indiridoals ;  and 
sach  effectire  force  does  not  rest  so  mach  in  the  moral  quality 
of  the  indiyidaals,  as  in  their  namerical  strength.  It  is  not 
strange  that  those  members  of  the  Charch  of  Christ  who  desire 
to  see  immediate  and  tangible  results  ia  their  activity  shoald 
copy  these  methods  of  the  world.  And  hence  we  have  associa- 
tions many  and  methods  many  for  the  promotion  of  greater  effi- 
ciency in  Christian  work  in  the  world,  and  for  greater  consecra- 
tion to  Christ.  But  such  supposed  means  for  greater  efficiency, 
whether  in  the  world  or  the  Church,  rest  upon  a  false  concep- 
tion. In  union  there  is  indeed  strength,  but  whether  that 
strength  be  effective  for  good  or  evil  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  union.  True  union,  both  in  humanity  and  Christianity, 
is  not  grounded  primarily  in  the  relation  of  the  individuals  to 
each  other,  just  as  the  union  between  the  branches  of  a  tree  is 
not  grounded  in  their  relation  to  each  other;  for  that  relation 
itself  is  determined  by  the  one  organic  life  of  the  tree  in  which 
the  true  union  rests.  To  tie  some  of  the  branches  of  a  tree  to- 
gether into  a  bundle  and  call  that  a  union,  is  not  only  to  do 
violence  to  their  true  union,  but  to  make  the  branches  them- 
selves less  effective  by  such  mechanical  combination.  So  also 
the  labor  unions,  trade  unions,  etc.,  cannot,  in  the  end,  be 
effectual  in  the  direction  of  their  own  best  interests,  much  less 
those  of  the  nation  or  humanity,  because  they  ignore  the  true 
union  in  both.  That  is  always  a  selfish,  and  even  suicidal  principle 
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^^  bottom  which  first  diTorces  the  general  from  the  particular 
S^^od,  and  then  identifies  the  particular  good  with  individual 
^If-interest, 

This  same  truth  holds  in  the  sphere  of  Christianity.  The 
Only  union  that  can  be  effective  here  is  union  with  Christ,  as  it 
is  also  the  true  ground  of  personal  consecration  to  Christ,  as 
We  have  seen.  "  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
Body."  And  this  oneness  with  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  and, 
ts  such,  our  oneness  with  each  other,  is  the  only  true  basis  on 
which  there  can  be  any  effective  Christian  activity.  The  powers 
which  constituted  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  were  then,  and  have  been  ever  since,  the  only  efficient 
means  by  which  that  Church  has  been  extended  among  men. 
The  Church  is  a  spiritual  organization.  The  external  and 
yisible  things  of  this  organization  are  indeed  necessary,  but  are 
to  be  regarded  only  as  the  means  through  which  the  heavenly 
forces  back  of  them  are  effective.  It  is  not  the  language  form 
of  the  word  that  is  effective,  but  the  spirit  and  life  back  of  it. 
So  it  is  also  not  the  outward  association  of  Christians  that 
makes  them  or  their  work  effective.  The  genuine  inspiration 
of  the  Christian  assembly  does  not  come  from  the  fact  of  the 
association  of  a  certain  class  of  individual  Christians,  nor  yet 
from  the  fact  that  we  stand  together  in  the  assembly  of  Borne, 
Heidelberg,  or  Westminster,  but  in  the  fact  that  we  ^^  are  come 
unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  ...  to  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first-born  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven.'^  And  he  who  is 
always  conscious  of  his  oneness  with  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
18  vastly  more  effective  in  his  Christian  activity  than  is  he  whose 
denominational  or  associational  consciousness  predominates  over 
that.  It  is  far  wiser  to  turn  our  activity  toward  a  realization 
of  the  true  union  that  is,  than  towards  that  which  is  but  a 
simulation  of  the  true ;  and  in  order  to  realize  this  union  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  have  full  faith  in  what  Christ  has  done  for 
us,  and  what  He  is  in  us,  than  what  we  can  do  for  Him.  The 
one  is  the  faith  of  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  the  other  that  of  Peter, 
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the  apostle  of  our  Lord.  If  deDomiDmtiooalism  has  marred  the 
true  anion  of  the  Church,  the  healing  sorely  cannot  be  ^ected 
by  any  snch  simUia  nmUibuM  remedies  as  are  at  hand  in  our 
modem  associations,  whether  denominational,  interdenomina- 
tional or  Qodenominational. 

The  other  prereqaisite  condition  of  personal  consecration  to 
Christ  is  the  conscioosness  of  oar  difference  from  Him.      Her 
also  the  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  daring  th 
state  of  hamiliation  of  the  Son,  enables  as  to  understand  ho 
the  difference  between  Christ  and  the  Christian  constitutes 
condition  of  such  consecration.      In  CTery  respect  in  which  ou 
Sa?ioar  coald  say,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I/'  we  find  the 
measure  of  the  condition  in  which  He  could  consecrate  Himself^fc 
to  the  Father.     His  oneness  with  the  Father  constituted  the 
internal,  and  His  difference  from  Him  the  external  condition  o 
such  consecration.      ''  He  emptied   Himself,  taking  the  form  o 
a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient 
even  unto  death."      In  this  comprehensive  statement  we  have  a 
true  delineation  of  our  Saviour's  life  on  earth.     His  self-limita- 
tion carried  with  it  such   a  difference  between  Him   and  the 
Father  as  did  not  exist  in  the  world  of  glory  from  which  He 
descended    into   this   world.      The   **  form,*'    "  likeness,"    and 
"  fashion,"  were  not  merely  external  appearances,  but  they  are 
the  expression  of  a  real,  internal,  personal  status,  by  which 
alone  His  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father  could  have  any 
such  moral  value  as  to  merit  the  exaltation  which  follows: 
*'  Wherefore  God  also  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto  him 
the  name  which  is  above  every  name."      We  can  conceive  the 
kenosis  to  have  been  a  single  act,  but  the  obedience,  to  be  real, 
must  have  been  accomplished,  during  the  whole  period  of  His 
humiliation,  under  the  constant  consciousness  not  simply  of  the 
possibility,  but  of  the  temptation  not  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
Father.     For  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  and 
these  temptations  were  as  real  as  ours.    His  night-long  prayers 
were  real  wrestlings  with  the  Father,  because  of  His  conscious 
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'^^^  of  His  continual  help;  and  His  full  personal  consecration 
^^  Him  was  the  result  of  a  constant  straggle  to  realize  the 
I^^rfect  life  demanded  by  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

The  same  truth  holds  between  Christ  and   the  Christian.     If 
^1^6  consciousness  of  our  oneness  with   Him  makes  us  stronger 
^lian  kings,  the  consciousness  of  our  difference  from  Him  and 
^Xiferioritj  to  Him  makes  us,  or  ought  to  make  us,  the  humblest 
^nd  meekest  beings  on  earth.     Neither  does  this  difference  in- 
'V^olye  any  contradiction  to  our  oneness  with  Him,  for  such  differ- 
ence is  not  outside  of   Him,  but  in  Him.     He  is  the  Head,  we 
mre  the  members ;   He  is  the  Master,  we  the  disciples ;    He  is 
the  Lord,  we  the  servants ;  but  all  this  on  the  basis  of  one  com- 
mon life.     The  fact  that  the  Father  was  in  the  Son  established 
in  the  Ood-man  such  an  ideal  for  His  living  on  earth  that  the 
€K>nstant  consciousness  of  that  ideal  made  Him  the  meek  and 
lowly  Being  that  He  was.     Even  He  did  not  measure  Himself 
ly  Himself,  much  less  by  the  measure  of  men.     So  Christ  in 
VL8  is  the  ideal  standard  for  our  living  in  the  world.     The  more 
iRre  know  of  Christ,  and  the  greater  the  consciousness  of  our 
oneness  with  Him  is,  the  deeper  also  will  be  the  consciousness 
of  our  shortcomings  and  imperfections ;    the  greater  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  want  of  conformity  to  the  image  within  us,  and  the 
stronger   the  desire   to  reach  after  such   conformity.     If   the 
weak  Christian  is  a  sick  Christian,  the  self-sufficient  Christian 
is  a  dying  Christian.     Here  is  the  basis  of  the  Pauline  paradox, 
which  to  the  psychical  man  must  ever  be  foolishness :  '^  When  I 
am  weak  then  I  am  strong." 

But  in  our  difference  from  Christ  lies  the  possibility  and 
danger  of  our  going  astray.  In  our  want  of  perfect  apprehen- 
sion lies  the  danger  of  misapprehension,  and  in  our  incapability 
of  perfect  obedience  lies  the  danger  of  disobedience.  In  order 
to  personal  consecration  to  Christ  it  is  demanded  that  every 
endowment  and  acquirement  of  spirit,  soul  and  body  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  Him,  and  that  in  all  our  growing  '^  we  grow 
np  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head.''  Necessity  is 
laid  upon  us  ever  to  strive  to  reach  the  ideal :   ''  Be  ye  there- 
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fore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'* 
Woe  be  to  os  if  we  forget  this  Btaadard,  aod  meaenre  ooraelyes 
by  ourselves.  The  iDspiratioa  to  sach  a  liviDg  cannot  come 
from  DumberSy  not  from  any  merely  psychical  forces  whatever, 
nor  yet  from  any  subjectively  worked-up  enthusiasm.  The 
calm  conscious  power  flowing  from  our  oneness  with  Christ,  and 
the  strong  impulses  resulting  from  an  ever  present  Spirit- 
wrought  desire  to  be  more  and  more  Christ-like  in  all  our 
doings,  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  them  a  constantly  growing 
consecration  to  Christ,  and  our  living,  short  as  it  may  come  of 
the  true  ideal,  shall  not  be  in  ?ain. 

The  great  danger  in  our  day  is  that  the  consciousness  of  oar 
oneness  with,  and  therefore  also  of  our  difference  from,  Christ 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  supposed  increase  in  our  apprehen- 
sion  of  the   revelation   of   Christ.      The    so-called   advanced 
theology  is  not  afflicted  with  modesty.     We  feel  strong  where 
we  should  feel  weak ;    for  our  strength  is  in  Christ,  and  not  in 
our  apprehension  of  His  revelation,  even   though  such  appre- 
hension be  true.     That  assumed  wisdom  and  philosophy  which 
"  puff  up  *'  are,  however,  to  be  discredited.     If  they  are  not 
wise  who  believe  that  wisdom  and  virtue  perished  with  the  an- 
cients, and  that  we  in  our  day  have  inherited  only  their  ignor- 
ance and  vices,  they  certainly  are  not  sages  who  believe  tha^we 
have  added  a  hundredfold  to  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  have 
inherited  none  of  their   ignorance  and  but  few  of  their  vices. 
The  optimism  in   the  one  case  is  worse  than   the  pessimism  in 
the  other ;  for  the  knowledge  of  one's  shortcomings  furnishes  at 
least  an  essential  condition  for  improvement,  while  the  absence 
of  it  excludes  it.    If  Paul  Avas  taught  that  his  thorn  in  the  fleah 
was  needful  for  him  lest  lie  should  be  exalted  overmuch,  be- 
cause of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  revelations  vouchsafed 
to  him  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  third  heaven,  there  should  be 
at  least  the  shadow  of  suspicion  upon  those  who  glory  in  the 
rush-light  illumination  of  their  own  VorBtellungen  rather  than 
in  the  weakness  in  which  the  strength  of  Christ  is  made  perfect. 

There  is  yet  another  direction  in  which  our  subject,  it  may 
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^e  thought,  shonld  demand  eonsidermtion — in  that  of  oar  conse- 
cution to  Christ  in  the  persons  of  oar  fellow-Christians,  and  in 
our  devotion  to  His  will  with  reference  to  them  that  are  with- 
out   Bat  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  included 
1^  what  has  already  been  said.     If  oar  consecration  to  Christ 
in  oar  twofold  relation  to  Him  be  sincere,  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther question  concerning  our  faithfulness  in  other  directions ; 
'or  he  who  is  trae  to  God  cannot  be  faithless  to  men,  whether 
^hey  are  within  or  without  the  Church.     The  consecration  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  made  Him  what  He  was  to  men,  and  the 
^consecration  by  the  Apostles  to  Christ  made  them  what  they 
irere  to  men.     And  this  is  trae  still,  although  there  are  not  a 
^'^^  in  our  day  who  reverse  this  order,  by  making  outward  leal 
*^d  activity  the  measure  of  consecration  to  Christ      The  insist- 
ence upon  outward  uniformity  of  service  betrays  not  only  a 
'^^irpow,  but  a  false  conception  of  true  consecration  to  Christ. 
-I^he  tree  is  indeed  known  by  its  fruit,  but  it  is  not  required  that 
^■^^^  fruit  should  always  be  peaches.     It  is  quality,  not  uni- 
foirxxiity  in  kind,  that  is  wanted.      Gifts  differ,  but  the  basis  of 
^be   stewardship  is  the  same,  and  it  is  required  that  each  steward 
^^     faithful  to  Christ  whatever  the  entrusted  talents  may  be. 
One  minister  may  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ 
^^  ^Bim,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments,  and 
^^  Xtke  same  time  be  humble,  retiring  and  unselfish,  not  seeking  to 
men,  but  to  be  more  and  more  true  to  the  perfect  ideal 
him.     Another  may  have  implicit  confidence  in  himself, 
:ing  the  praise  of  men,  coveting  the  high  places,  striking 
^^ds  with  all  kinds  of  men  in  his  pursuit  of  self-sought  honor, 
•Ad  having  more  faith  in  the  rhetoric  of  his  sermons  than  in  the 
divine  power  of  the  Word.     He  may  be  like  a  comet  that  may 
ittract  for  a  season  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  men ;  the  first, 
however,  it  like  some  polar  star,  whose  modest  but  steady  shin- 
ing will  point  the  way  and  cheer  the  heart  of  many  a  weary  pil- 
grtn  in  the  desert  world,  and  bring  to  his  true  reckonings  again 
iDsny  a  wayward,  storm-tossed  wanderer  on  the  ocean  of  time. 
SOver  Run,  Md.,  Augu$t  29, 1891. 
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SU>DAY  OBSERVANCK* 

BT  RXT.  nUOmXS  K.   LKTAN,  D.D. 

By  the  favor  of  the  committee  hmTiog  the  arrangemoit  of  the 
program  of  the  Spiritual  Conference  in  charge,  the  subject  of 
Sunday  Observance  has  been  assigned  to  me.  The  theme  is  a 
broad  one,  and  it  admits  of  discnssion  from  several  points  of 
view.  Which  of  them  was  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  as  the 
one  that  should  be  made  controlling  in  the  discussion  to-day  I 
cannot  tell ;  controlling  in  the  sense  that  it  should  be  mainly 
or  principally  considered,  inasmuch  as  to  view  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  would  make  of  this  paper  an  extended  essay. 
It  was  not  meant,  nor  do  I  intend,  that  it  should  be  such.  I 
propose  to  be  brief,  and  to  coDfine  myself  to  general  principles 
and  facts. 

I.  Sunday  observance  may  be  considered  historical^.  It  is 
a  vast  subject  looked  at  in  this  light.  To  do  it  justice  would 
require  that  we  call  up  the  long  line  of  ages  during  which  it 
has  obtained,  and  the  various  races  and  nations  which  have 
acknowledged  its  claims  and  yielded  practical  obedience,  more 
or  less  complete,  to  its  command.  To  show  how  Sunday  has 
been  observed,  to  show  this  even  in  outline  sketch,  would  be 
the  unfolding  of  a  chequered  history,  intensely  interesting 
from  first  to  last.  What  not  that  is  dear,  that  is  high,  that  is 
beautiful  and  good  in  the  life,  the  progress,  the  aspirations  and 
hopes  of  men,  would  we  behold  bound  up  with  it?  The  figure 
is  probably  not  overdrawn  when  we  say  that,  as  the  roseate 

*  A  paper  read  August  4th,  1891,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  before  the  Association 
of  Reformed  Ministers  and  Elders  for  Spiritual  Conference. 
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morning  standi  oat  over  against  the  gloom  and.  the  darkness 
of  the  receding  night,  mnch  so  the  people  who  have  a  Sunday 
as  a  Sabbath  and  keep  it  as  the  Lord's  Day  stand  out  over 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  who  either  know  it  not,  or^  know- 
ing it^  fail  to  conform  their  life  and  institutions  to  it. 

11.  In  the  second  place  our  subject  might  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  direct  and  the  indirect  Scriptural  injunctions 
relating  to  it.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  matter  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  given  a  prominent  position  throughout,  both  as  to 
statement  and  reference.  We  have  the  commandment  with 
respect  to  the  Sabbath,  for  it  is  there  practically  already  a 
commandment,  as  part  of  the  account  of  the  creation  ;  we  have 
the  unquestionable  direct  commandment  as  one  of  the  ten  words 
of  the  Mosaic  law  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Then  come  the  in- 
stitutions and  regulations  under  the  Old  Covenant;  some  of 
them  temporary  and  limited  as  to  the  people ;  some  of  them, 
however,  of  lasting  obligation  and  of  application  to  all  people, 
because  they  are  men.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  these  Sab- 
batical injunctions,  with  all  their  bearings,  are  not  abstract  nor 
arbitrary ;  for  the  very  first  appearance  thereof  stands  in  con- 
crete connection  with  the  successive  acts  of  the  creation,  and 
the  repetition  thereof,  in  the  various  forms,  stands  in  like  con- 
crete connection  with  the  life  of  a  people  running  through 
many  centuries. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the  practical  interpretation 
put  upon  these  same  Sabbatical  laws  by  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  a  number  of  statements  as  to  how  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  of  many  things 
which  He  said  respecting  it.  Then  we  have  the  institution  of 
the  new  Sabbath,  though  not  a  second  one,  in  connection  with 
the  new  creation  and  the  new  covenant, — the  Lord*8  Day, — and 
the  obligations  which  were  attached  to  it  in  this  form.  There 
18  room  for  a  volume  of  interesting  discussion  in  the  line  here 
indicated. 

If  we  make  a  distinction,  as  we  ought,  between  the  manner 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Sabbath,  or  our  Lord's  Day,  has 
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been  kept  historically  considered,  and  the  conceptions,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  have  prevailed,  or  which  now  prevail,  as  to 
how  the  day  ought  to  be  kept,  a  consideration  of  the  latter 
would  find  its  place  under  this  second  head.  And  as  all  things 
cannot  be  done  at  once,  the  main  purpose  might  be  answered  by 
looking  at  the  conceptions  which  at  present  are  really  so  held  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  to  influence  men  in  their  conduct.  The 
Christian  Sunday  is  an  institution  of  modern  society  as  well  as 
a  holy  day  of  the  Church.  The  majority  of  people,  probably, 
form  their  opinions  of  it,  and  give  it  such  observance  as  we  find 
current,  because  of  its  institutional  character,  and  according  to 
it,  full  as  much  as  because  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach  con- 
cerning it.  We  have  here  a  mixed  or  double  source  of  authority 
for  the  popular  mind,  unavoidably  so,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
we  come  to  have  so  many  varying  conceptions  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes proper,  or,  to  use  a  current  term,  sufficierU  Sunday 
observance. 

Allow  us  to  name  a  few  of  the  leading  conceptions,  which, 
however,  with  many  persons,  run  more  or  less  into  each  other. 

a.)  There  is  the  strict  Sabbatarian  view,  which  seeks  to  trans- 
fer the  Levitical  Sabbath  as  to  the  manner  of  keeping  it  to 
Anno  Domini  1891. 

6.)  There  is  the  view  which  holds  that  it  is  the  Lord's  day,  and 
that  the  whole  of  it  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  as  such  it  combines 
rest,  worship  and  the  service  of  charity. 

c.)  There  is  the  European  Protestant  view,  more  strict  in 
Reformed  sections,  less  strict  in  Lutheran  sections,  which  admits 
of  limited  work,  business  and  pleasure  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day. 

d.)  There  is  the  view  common  in  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic 
countries,  which  attaches  scarcely  any  special  sacredness  to  the 
day  as  such,  but  places  the  sacredness  in  the  religious  services 
altogether,  which  are  assigned  to  the  day ;  and  so  it  ceases  to 
be  a  holy-day  and  degenerates  into  a  holiday. 

e.)  Other  views  there  are  still,  very  miscellaneous  in  character, 
but  not  calling  for  detailed  mention  here ;  for  the  four  which  we 
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hmve  specified  are  the  principal  ones,  and  comprehend  within 
their  outlines  the  contrictions  of  probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
popolation  of  the  nominally  Christian  world. 

III.  We  come  now,  in  the  third  plaoe^  to  consider  our  subject 
in  yet  another  form.  We  ask  the  questions :  Why  is  there  any 
Svnday  observance  at  all  ?  What  are  the  bottom  reasons  for 
it?  What  do  these  reasons  require  of  us  ?  and  by  what  author- 
ity do  they  address  us  ? 

In  answer  to  the  question^  Why  is  there  any  Sunday  observ- 
amce  at  all?  and  the  other,  which  is  of  like  nature^  What  are 
the  bottom  reaeoffiefoT  it/  we  reply  that  both  find  their  answers 
in  the  positive  Divine  Revelation  to  man  on  the  subject ;  and 
in  that  Revelation  the  reasons  for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
day  and  the  manner  of  observing  it  are  represented  as  lying  in 
the  very  constitution  of  man,  in  his  relation  to  the  natural  order 
of  the  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  his  relation  to  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Father,  in  whose  image  and  similitude  he  has  been 
made,  on  the  other. 

In  Genesis,  second  chapter,  second  and  third  verses,  we  have 
the  first  account  having  reference  to  this  particular  day  and  its 
special  character.  There  we  read,  ''  And  on  the  seventh  day 
Grod  ended  his  work,  whic^  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he 
had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made." 

According  to  this  statement  the  Sabbath  day  begins  with 
God;  not,  first,  in  the  sense  that  He  gave  a  commandment  with 
respect  to  it,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  came  by  and  into  the  order 
of  His  own  being  and  activity,  and  that  by  His  own  will.  This  is  to 
be  noted  as  being  here  given  cm  the  causing  cause  for  the  existence 
of  the  day  for  us  men.  Having  finished  the  general  work  of  the 
creation,  God  "  rested,"  in  the  sense  in  which  He  can  "  rest.'* 
That  is  for  Himself  and  of  Himself;  and  then,  looking  for- 
ward to  man,  who  should  bear  His  own  image  and  likeness.  He 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  day  for  him.  For  this  rest  of  God, 
this  state  in  the  being  of  God  which  the  word  ^*  rest ''  is  here 
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used  approximately  to  expreas,  is  alao  eventually  to  become  the 
condition  of  man,  in  so  far  as  he  carries  within  himself  the 
image  and  similitude  of  God.  The  "  rest "  of  God  is  here  repre- 
sented as  following  that  side  of  His  activity  which  stands  out  in 
the  creation  of  the  natural,  material  universe ;  and  the  strictly 
corresponding  rest  for  man  foUow*  after  the  iudiridual  has 
wrought  out  his  connections  with  and  relations  to  this  same 
natural  material  order,  and  passed  over  into  that  sphere  of 
which  Holy  Writ,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  eaith,  "  There 
remaineth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God,"  in  very  prob- 
able allusion  to  the  primitive  passage  which  we  are  considering. 
But  man  cannot  pass  through  this  present  world  and  life,  and 
enter  into  the  divine  state  of  rest  without  self-conscious  and 
self-determined  preparation.  God,  who  foresaw  the  entangle- 
ments in  which  man  stands  here,  and  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  is  surrounded,  God  All-merciful  adumbrated  that  heavenly 
rest ;  more  than  that,  He  took  as  it  were  of  that  heavenly  rest 
and  interjected  it  into  time,  by  separating,  blessing  and  sancti- 
fying every  seventh  day  in  the  revolution  of  the  earth  in 
which  He  placed  man  ;  this  He  did  that  it  might  be  to  man,  if 
ho  will,  a  means,  an  anticipation,  an  approximation,  a  foretaste, 
of  his  eternal  rest.  In  this  terse  pict|^re,  drawn  by  the  inspired 
penman  in  Genesis,  we  have  the  fundamental  why,  and  the 
bottom  retison  for  what  we  now  call  Sunday  Observance. 

We  now  puss  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  fourth  commaod- 
ment.  It  is  not  right,  nor  does  it  give  us  a  full  view  of  the 
subject,  if  we  begin  with  this,  as  the  habit  of  many  persons  is. 
The  fourth  commandment  is  a  resultant,  and  amplification  on  the 
human  side,  of  what  the  description  in  Gen.  2 :  2,  3  sets  forth, 
and  cannot  well  be  considered  in  advance  of  that,  much  less 
without  regard  to  that. 

"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work :  hut  on  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thy  omi'l-^crvant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
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within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day.  Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hal- 
lowed it." 

You  will  notice  that  the  description  given  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  in  the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter, 
pervades  all  over  the  thought  and  wording  of  this  fourth  com- 
mandment. But  leaving  that  out  of  special  view  for  the 
moment,  let  us  look  somewhat  closely  at  this  commandment.  It 
has  the  definite  itijunction :  ^'  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy."  The  day  is  assumed  to  be  holy,  for  we  are  told, 
at  the  close,  that  God  Himself  has  *'  blessed''  it  and  ''hallowed" 
it.  Man  shall  allow  it  now  to  be  such  for  himself,  and  ho  shall 
keep  it  after  such  manner,  that  is,  in  a  holy  way ;  and  further, 
he  is  forbidden  the  doing  or  the  permitting  to  be  done,  of  cer- 
tain things  which  would  interfere  with  the  realization  of  the 
object  on  the  part  of  man  for  which  the  day  was  originally  in- 
stituted. The  commandment  is  plain,  distinct  in  language,  and 
comprehensive  in  meaning. 

Let  us  now  ask,  With  what  authority  does  the  fourth  com- 
mandmerU  address  us  f  In  one  sense  we  have  answered  that 
already  in  the  exposition  of  that  passage  in  Genesis  which  has 
reference  to  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  inasmuch 
as  this  commandment  is  directly  based  upon  the  facts  there  re- 
lated. Nevertheless  the  question  is  still  proper  and  important 
in  another  sense.  Practically  there  will  be  (and  always  has 
been)  Sunday  observance,  in  character  and  extent,  acccording 
to  the  authority  which  is  felt  to  lie  in  this  fourth  commandment. 
What  is  that  authority  ? 

1.)  We  find  this  commandment  in  the  Word  of  God.  It 
stands  there  as  one  among  many,  with  nothing  to  indicate 
inferior  merit  on  its  part  over  against  die  rest.  It  confronts  us 
as  part  of  the  Divine  Word,  and,  as  such,  with  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  that  Word,  generally  speaking. 

2.)  It  is  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  distinctively  so 
called,  and  on  the  same  level  as  to  force  with  the  other  nine. 
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It  is  one  of  the  ten  $acred  wards^  with  which  no  table  of  laws  in 
the  history  of  man  has  ever  been  able  to  stand  comparisoD. 
From  the  first  even  until  now  they  have  stood  by  chemselreS;  ft 
single  ten,  anapproached  and  unapproachable^  like  the  mountain 
from  which  they  were  given  at  the  time  of  their  bestowal. 

3.)  Of  all  the  ten  commandments  it  can  be  said,  that  they  lie 
in  the  order  of  things.     There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  them. 
If  they  had  never  been  given  to  Moses,  if  man  had  never  come 
to  a  clear  knowledge  of  them,  they,  one  and  all,  would  have 
been  commandments  still  in  the  sense  of  laws,  and  nothing  less. 
'^  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  lies  in  the  eternal  relation 
that  must  exist  between  parent  and  child.     '*  Thou  shalt  not 
kill "  is  the  cry  of  human  nature  over  against  the  individual  who 
lifts  up  a  murderous  hand.     So  each  in  its  way  with  the  com- 
mands, ^'  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  ^'  Thou  shalt  not 
steal/'  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
covet."     Just  so  with  the  first,  second   and  third  command- 
ments.    And  the  fourth  one  forms  no  exception  to  the  one 
absolute  rule.     That  God  revealed  to  men  these  His  laws — 
laws,  mark  you — was  an  act  of  mercy,  of  Fatherly  love  to  them 
in  their  ignorance.     Revelation  makes  the  law  plainly  known 
and  gives  it  the  form  of  a  commandment. 

In  this  light  then  we  must  view  the  fourth  comm&*;()ment  and, 
too,  the  keeping  of  it;  with  this  kind  of  authority,  which  is  a 
Divine  authority  in  its  most  comprehensive  form,  it  confronts 
us.     That  command  is  of  perpetual  force. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  our  Lord's  Day,  the  Christian 
Sunday.  And,  first,  as  to  the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week. 

The  historic  record  of  this  change,  with  the  implied  cause 
for  it,  we  find  in  St.  John  20 :  19,  where  we  read :  "  The  same 
day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors 
were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them. 
Peace  be  unto  you."  And  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  we  read :  **  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disci- 
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¥>^  were  within^ . .  .  then  came  Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
^d  said,  Peace  be  unto  you/'  It  was  also  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
Wo8t,  fifty  days  from  Easter,  and  thus  the  first  day  of  the 
Week,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  assembled  for  worship^ 
tliat  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Qhost  came,  and  the  infant  Christian 
Church  was  founded,  and  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to 
the  original  number  of  disciples. 

We  need  not  specially  to  repeat  here  how  all  these  things 
grew  out  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christy  and 
eontlDue  to  stand  in  most  intimate  connection  with  it.     That 
resurrection  life  took  up  into  itself,  as  the  higher  always  takes 
up  iDto  itself  that  which  is  lower,  the  old  Sabbath  day  with  all 
its   significance  and  obligations,  and  glorified  it,  even  as  the 
honan  body  of  the  risen  Lord  had  been  glorified ;  and  that, 
per  necessity,  carried  with  it  the  change  from  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  the  day  marking  the  period  of  the  finished  mate- 
rial creation,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  dating  the  comple- 
tion of  redemption  and  the  entrance  into  the  state  of  glory  of 
tbe  Son  of  man,  and  for  men.     The  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not 
nuke  a  change;  they  simply  accepted  a  change,  which   the 
ner    conditions,  resulting  from   Christ's  redeeming  work,  had 
wrought. 

In  the  other  and  more  essential  respects,  what  eSect  had  the 
resarTection  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  ancient  Sabbath  ?  That 
IS  a  Knost  practical  question,  and  it  has  much  to  do  with  our 
subject  of  Sunday  Observance. 

-*^  he  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  our  Lord,  the  same  night  in 

which  He  was  betrayed,  when  He  took  the  cup  and  gave  it  to 

tt^s   disciples,  said :   **  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 

lU>od,^^    A  New  Testament,  then;  a  New  Covenant;  in  reality 

9f^  in  truth.     Not  an  inferior  one,  but  a  higher,  more  glorious 

o^^    In  this  New  Testament  the  Christian  Sabbath,  our  Lord's 

PiJ,  stands,  and  by  its  conditions  it  is  of  necessity  governed, 

#Qd  of  its  character  it  of  necessity  partakes.     Coming  to  par- 

i/ealars,  then,  our  general  postulate  being  accepted  as  stated, 

we  feel  safe  in  setting  forth  the  following  points : 
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1.  The  new  order  of  man's  spiritual  life,  brought  about  by 
the  incarnation  and  by  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord^  did  not 
abrogate  the  Sabbath  day  as  we  find  it  originally  constituted, 
and  subsequently  divinely  enjoined.  All  its  essential  charac- 
teristics remained,  but  were  lifted  up,  illuminated  for  man,  just 
as  the  essence  of  the  Old  Covenant  remained  in  the  life  and 
the  light  of  the  New. 

2.  What  was  abrogated  were  the  Jewish  non-essential  ordi- 
nances and  traditions.  The  legalistic  attributes,  resulting  from 
the  peculiar  historic  course  run  by  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
removed,  stripped  off  and  done  away  with,  in  order  to  bring 
into  the  foreground  its  original  humanistic  character,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Lord  Jesus  when  He  said  that  man  was  not  made 
for  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man. 

3.  The  disciples,  as  we  learn  from  passages  already  quoted, 
and  from  others  which  might  be  added,  observed  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  and  the  corresponding  day  of  the  week  thencefor- 
ward, in  meditating  and  consulting  concerning  their  risen 
Lord,  and  concerning  the  things  of  the  kingdom.  Then  wor- 
ship in  the  form  of  preaching,  prayer,  song  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  took  its  place  in  connection  with  the 
day.  So  also  the  bringing  of  gifts  of  charity  and  the  doing  of 
works  of  charity, — a  charism  strongly  brought  out  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  infant  Christian  Church.  AU 
these  observances  of  the  Christian  Sunday y  and  the  shutting  out 
and  forbidding,  among  believers,  of  whatever  was  in  contradic- 
tion to  them,  or  out  of  harmony  with  them,  in  thought  or  prac- 
tice, were  firmly  rooted  and  established  during  the  life-time  of 
the  apostles. 

4.  We  notice  in  all  this  a  marked  change  in  the  keeping  of 
the  day  as  compared  with  Jewish  habits ;  a  change  not  to  secu- 
larism, as  the  so-called  continental  Sunday  has  it,  and  as  there 
are  strong  clamorings  in  our  own  land  for  having  it ;  not  in  the 
way  of  making  it  a  day  on  which  wickedness  and  sin  might 
have  free  play  and  run  riot ;  but^  a  day  on  which  the  higher 
spiritual  nature  of  man  might  come  into  full  recognition  in  the 
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^ul  of  each  person^  going  out  in  the  manifold  forms  of  worship, 
i^ow  in  humble  contrition,  then  joyfully,  exultingly,  and  reach- 
ing to  man  the  hand  of  charity,  aJBTection,  peace  and  brotherly 
•appreciation. 

CoNOLUDiNO  Reflections. 

1.)  It  has  been  our  object  to  bring  to  view  the  real  basis  on 
which  our  Christian  Sunday  rests,  in  order  that  we  might  come 
truly  to  know  its  essential  character;  for  upon  that  must  depend 
ill  Sunday  observance  that  is  intelligent  and  that  has  in  it 
power  to  stay. 

2.)  Sunday  observance  stops  short  in  the  Christian  Church,  at 

^he  present  time,  of  much  that  is  involved  in  it,  as  considered 

fit)iQ  a  practical,  possible  standpoint.     Nor  has,  at  any  time,  the 

i*^!  in  the  case  come  up  to  the  possible  ideal.     This  statement 

<io)d8  especially  as  to  certain  countries  and  sections  of  countries, 

^^^  also  as  to  the  different  parts  included  in  such  an  observance 

^  the  day  calls  for.     And  when  we  come  to  what  is  called 

^''nstian  society  in  the  more  general  sense,  the  case,  as  might 

^  expected,  is  still  worse.     The  Christian  state  is  behind  the 

^*"*i3tian  Church,  and  not  up  with  it. 

*•)  God's  ideals,  that  look  to  the  real,  all  in  the  end  reach  the 

rea.1^     The  life  of  the  Church,  representing  the  life  of  the  risen 

*^**^,  as  it  brings  all   things  to  their  consummation,  steadily 

^^>9^^s  to  the   purification   of   this  holy  day  on   the   part   of 

^'^^istians  from  all  that  is  foreign  to  it,  and  to  the  employing 

^^    i  t,  for  their  good,  with  whatsoever  is  natural  and  proper  to 

"•  The  Christian  dispensation  and  Testament,  in  which  we 

'^^^>d,  tends  by  irresistible  force  to  approximate  our  observance 

^^    ^\ie  Sunday  to  that  observance  implied  in  the  Sabbath  day  of 

^^   creation  and  in  the  glorified  Lord's  day  of  the  resurrection 

^^       Christ,  in  so  far  as  they  look  to  our  earthly  relations.     No 

^d  of  fear  on  this  point. 

^4.)  All  progress  in  better  keeping  of  the  sacred  day  is  in  the 

y  of  reformation  in  the  Church,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts 

^^  it,  and  society  and  the  state  gradually  follow  after  in  those 
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respects  which  are  open  to  them ;  for,  let  us  Dot  forget,  that 
manj^  and  the  best  things,  which  enter  into  Christian  Sunday 
observance  are  of  the  kingdom  simplj  in  which  Christ  is  Lcnrd, 
and  may  not  be  touched  by  society  or  the  state  as  sach.  What 
we  technically  call  the  Reformation,  namely  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  did  wonders  in  clarifying  the  vision  of  Christian  people 
with  reference  to  the  Lord's  day,  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
other  matters ;  and  it  did  equal  wonders  in  establishing  a  better, 
truer  keeping  of  it  than  had  been  habitual.  That  Reformation 
did  for  this  day  on  a  large  scale  what  must  continually  take 
place  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  was  in  and  of  the  Church ;  and 
there  we  must  do  our  work  to  the  same  end.  From  all  this  we 
see  also,  that  much  of  the  effort,  current  at  the  present  time, 
to  bring  about  the  better  observance  of  Sunday,  begins  at  the 
wrong  place,  because  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  community  and 
world  at  large,  and  this  same  world,  in  its  own  sphere,  has  little 
use  for  the  Christian  Sunday. 

5.)  And  now,  if  the  position,  which  we  have  assumed  and 
illuHtrated  in  this  paper,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  Sunday, 
which  must  also  of  necessity  determine  the  observance  of  it^  be 
correct,  it  would  be  in  place  to  examine  all  existing  Sunday  ob- 
Borvancos  among  us  in  the  Church,  and  pass  judgment,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  upon  them,  according  as  (key  stand  or  fail 
hy  Dm  dandard.  Then  we  would  also  find  that  observances 
noedod  to  be  ailded  to  those  which  we  now  have ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  there  arc  duties,  privileges  and  blessings 
enshrined  in  this  day  and  in  the  keeping  of  it,  which  we  do  not 
now  ohsorvo,  or  observe  with  slight  appreciation.  We  do  not 
fool  callod  upon  to  undertake  such  an  examination  of  existing 
Sunday  observances,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said. 
It  musit  suffice  to  have  made  the  suggestion. 


VII. 
SIMON  BAR-JONA:   THE  STONE  AND  THE  ROCK. 

BY   MRS.    T.   C.   PORTER, 

CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

A  TRIED  STONE. 

*'  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat." — St.  Luke  zxii.  31. 

SECTION  VII. 
Peter's  Ignorance. 

Let  us  return,  now,  to  Simon  Bar-Jona,  the  first  represen- 
tative Christian,  who  was  to  differ  from  all  his  fellow-disciples 
in  being  tempted  of  Satan  and  tried  of  God  at  the  same  time 
with  his  Master,  and  in  the  same  place — the  palace  of  the  high 
priest.  The  like*  pressure  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
— ^the  terror  of  the  cross.  And  that  pressure  was  intended  to 
prove  whether  he  would  hold  fast  to  the  Christ,  and  also  to 
reveal  him  to  himself. 

In  his  confession  Simon  had  struck  on  the  first,  the  grand, 
central  and  distinguishing  truth  of  the  Christian  religion — the 
eternal  sonship  of  its  founder.  But  of  the  next  in  order,  of  the 
truth  that  this  eternal  Son  had  become  incarnate  to  ''  take  away 
the  sin  of  the  world"  by  dying  for  it,  he  was  then  unconvinced, 
or  he  would  not  have  rebuked  their  Master  when  He  foretold 
His  violent  death.  Nor  could  Peter,  at  the  present  time,  have 
denied  the  Lord  had  he  known  Him  experimentally  as  a  re- 
deemer. He  had  been  born  into  the  family  of  Christ  an  un- 
conscious child,  and  having  known  Him  only  as  a  friend  and 
brother,  he  was  now  to  learn  to  know  Him  as  a  saviour  and 
fether.  But  since  without  knowing  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  no 
8  117 
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one  can  receive  Jesus  actually  as  a  saviour,  Peter,  preparatory 
to  this,  was  to  be  taught  his  own  natural  condition  as  a  lost 
son  of  the  first  Adam. 

Simon  was  willing  to  sit  with  docile  spirit  at  the  Master's 
feet,  or  follow  Him  over  the  world  in  deeds  of  charity,  or, 
leaving  the  crowd,  abide  with  Him  on  the  mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration ;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  hear  that  He  *'  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  killed"     He  rebelled  at  the  thought  of 
His  dying.     It  was  not  His  crucifixion  that  he  objected  to 
now.     Of  that,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea.     Neither  at  the 
first,  nor  the  second  mention  of  it,  did  the  Messiah  state  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  His  death.     He  barely  made  known  the  fact, 
with  some  of  its  cruel  accompaniments,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
against  the  fact  in  any  shape  that  Simon  remonstrated.  A  pro- 
test against  violence  and  suffering  merely,  Jesus  would  not 
have  rebuked  so  sharply  as  when    He  said,  "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan."     Peter  was  but  the  ignorant   mouth-piece  of  the 
devil  when  he  desired  the  Lord  to   shun  the  death  that  He 
alone  had  then  in  view.     At  that  stage  of  his  discipleship  and 
new  life,  he  had  not  realized  that  Jesus  "  must  be  killed,"  nor 
why,  nor  in  what  particular  way. 

But  many  more  wished  Him  to  abide  forever,  and  Simon's 
desire  gratified  would  have  left  Him,  as  it  did  them,  a  Jew  in 
nothing  but  the  name.  It  is  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  that 
distinctly  marks  the  Jewish  church.  The  true  Jew  believed 
in  this,  even  when,  for  lack  of  greater  light  and  knowledge, 
he  could  not  reach  His  highest  divinity.  *'  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world !  "  exclaimed 
the  Baptist.  It  is  also  marked  distinctively  by  the  confession 
of  His  sinless  humanity  joined  with  His  atoning  work.  "And 
I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God,"  added 
John,  by  which  he  meant  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  pur- 
posely created  and  consecrated  for  sacrifice.  But  this,  joined 
to  the  other,  while  it  raised  him  to,  did  not  lift  him  beyond 
the  highest  Jewish  faith.  It  is  the  Christian  faith  which  is  further 
marked  by  His  divinity,  resurrection  and  the  giving  of  His 
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We  in  regeneration;  though  Peter  had  not  yet  gained  the 
knowledge  of  more  than  the  first  of  these,  and  was  ignorant  of 
liis  own  participation  in  the  last. 

The  words  of  Nathanael  at  his  first  meeting  with  Jesus  are 
sotnetimes  made  to  infringe  on  the  special  privilege  of  Simon 
Peter.    How  could  Nathanael,  at  the  very  opening  of  Christ's 
ministry,  have  the  slightest  conception  of  that  deep  and  pro- 
ibund  secret  (His  Divinity)  which  was  reserved  for  the  future ! 
or  how  could  any  of  the  disciples,  at  their  first  meeting  with 
the  Messiah,  even  so  much  as  hint  at  that  which  was  to  be  re- 
vealed, and  they  were  to  learn  only  gradually !    None  of  them, 
ait  that  early  date,  could  begin  to  imagine,  much  less  suggest, 
the   immense  truth,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  be 
evoked  from  their  lips  by  the  close  and  authoritative  question- 
ing of  their  Master.     Nor  could  any  of  them  voice,  or  confess 
it,  before  the  hour  when   He  should  press  them   to   speak. 
And  this  hour  did  not  arrive  till  two  years  after  the  calling  of 
the  disciples. 

Philip,  likewise,  when  he  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus  with 
™e  Words,  **  We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
^d  the  prophets,  did   write,"  had  no  idea  that  the  Messiah's 
nature  was  twofold.     And  even  of  His  inferior  origin,  his  esti- 
mate vras  very  low.     For  in  the  same  breath  with  which  He 
pronounced  Him  to  be  "  He  who  should  come,"  he  called 
Him  ••the  Son  oi  Joseph r'     So  late  as  on  the  eve  of  His 
^^'^cifixion  Jesus  was  obliged  to  say  to  this  disciple — *'  Have 
*  ^^^en  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
"'^  I^hilip  ?  " 

^^thanael's  exclamations  of  surprise,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the 

^^'^     of  God;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel !  **  were  not  a  con- 

^^*on.     The  first  was  merely  an  acknowledgment  that  Jesus 

^^  their  true  Messiah,  and  the  last,  that  He  was  more  than 

^^^  King  of  the  Jews,'*  namely,  the  King  of  those  who  were 

^sr^elites   indeed,  notwithstanding  He    had    "  come   out   of 

Wicked)  Nazareth."     As  a  confession  prompted  by  the  Spirit, 

tlicy  would  have  been  an  anti-climax;  whereas,  "the  Holy 
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Ghost "  (an   old  divine  somewhere  quaintly  and  beautifully 
says)  "  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  speakers." 

Nathanael   did  not  mean  by  "the Son  of  God"  thcv same 
that  Simon  Bar-Jona  meant  by  "  the  Son  of  the  living^  God." 
Whatever  advance  he  may  have  made  afterwards,  he  was  not, 
at  that  time,  confessing  Christ's  personality.      He  was  not 
saying  whether  He  was  human,  or  divine,  or  both ;  whether 
He  had  one  nature,  or  two.     Least  of  all  was  He  intimating 
His  eternal  divinity.      Peter's  conviction  of  Christ's  higher 
nature,  however,  had  grown  so  feist  and  strong  that  it  threat- 
ened to  obscure,  for  him,  His  lower  nature.     Of  this  he  failed 
to  see  the  significance.     He  could  neither  recognize  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  their  Master's  death,  nor  its  vicarious 
character.      When   Jesus   began   to  reveal   His  certain  fete, 
Simon  boldly  remonstrated  against  it.      But  though   in  so 
doing   he  greatly  erred  and  met  with  a  severe  rebuke,  his 
name  was  not  struck  from  the  roll  of  Christians,  because  the 
belief  in  and  confession  of  the  Messiah's  eternal  divinity  is  the 
first  and  most  distinguishing  feature  of  their  faith.      The  con- 
viction of  his  own  lost  estate,  and  Christ's  salvation,  would 
yet  make  Peter  a  Jew  of  the  highest  type — that  is,  "  one  in- 
wardly." 

Though  only  half-seeing,  the  Son  of  Jonas  had  laid  Jiis 
finger  unerringly  on  the  open  glory  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  touched  the  hidden  spring  of  the  Jewish.  "  By  the 
Spirit,"  he  had  called  the  Messiah,  "  Lord."  One  part  of 
David's  lesson  he  had  learned ;  but  of  the  other,  he  knew 
nothing ;  and,  as  in  David's  case,  so  in  his  this  part  was  to  be 
borne  to  him  by  a  bitter  experience.  Having  ascended  to  the 
height  of  the  Messiah's  divinity,  he  was  now  to  descend  to  the 
depth  of  His  humanity,  and  learn  that  Christ  was  more  than 
a  partaker  of  man's  sinless  nature— even  that  He  had  assumed 
or  taken  on  Himself  as  if  it  was  His  own,  his  sinful  nature! 
He  had  learned  the  answer  to  the  great  question — "  What 
think  ye  of  Christ,  Whose  Son  is  he?" — put  by  Jesus  (after- 
ward in  the  temple  and  on  the  eve  of  His  death)  to  the  scribes 
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and  Pharisees,  and  which  they  found  so  unanswerable.  But 
he  was  now  to  learn  its  sequel.  Only  thus  could  Simon  be- 
come such  a  Christian  as  the  Master  had  promised  he  should 
be — one  able  to  teach  by  precept  and  example,  worthy  to 
open  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  in  the  temple  built 
without  hands  be  a  sure  foundation-stone.  It  might  do  for 
others  to  grope  in  darkness  ;  or  to  speak,  like  the  scribes,  as 
those  having  no  authority.  It  might  do  for  thousands  to  re- 
main (as  St  Paul  complains)  all  their  lives  long  "  babes  in 
Christ,"  but  it  would  not  do  for  St.  Peter.  He  was  to  be  in  the 
Christian  church  what  John  the  Baptist  was  in  the  Jewish,  "  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light."  He  was  to  lead  the  van  of  the 
Lord's  hosts,  and  the  trumpet  they  were  to  follow  dare  give 
no  uncertain  sound. 

"  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked 
them,  saying,  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  he  ?  " 
**  They  say  unto  him,  The  Son  of  David."  The  answer  to 
that  question  was  easy,  and  Simon  Peter  had  virtually  made 
it  when  he  said  to  Jesus,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  for  all  men 
knew  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  in  the  line  of  David.  But 
Peter's  reply  included  more  than  the  reply  of  the  Pharisees. 
He  believed  what  they  did  not,  and  would  not — that  the 
Christ  was  sinless.  Hence  his  answer  contained  the  element 
of  a  grand  truth  which  that  of  the  Pharisees  wholly  lacked. 
It  was  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  what  would  have 
been  David's  real,  or  true  life,  had  Adam  never  sinned. 
Having  been  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  He  had  been 
bom  of  that  life,  and  thus  was  what  no  other  scion  of  David 
could  be.  He  was  the,  or  the  only  Son  of  David.  The  Scrip- 
tures do  not  stop  till  they  make  His  **  great  original," 
*'  Adam,"  before  he  sinned.  The  original  of  all  other  men  is 
Adam  after  he  sinned.  How  easily,  then  (when  the  time 
came  for  the  Old  Testament  saints  to  be  actually  regenerated) 
could  David's  sinless  human  '*  offspring,'^  become  David's 
sinless  human  "  root ! " 

The  further  question  of  the  Christ's  Divinity,  Jesus  did  not 
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here  argue  with  the  Pharisees.  He  quietly  assumed  that 
since  "  David  himself  in,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,*  calleth  him 
Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  f  He 
must  be  Divine.  But  out  of  that  assumption  grew  another 
question  for  the  Pharisees  to  answer.  And  that  was — "  If  aw** 
or  ^'  Whence**  or  by  whose  agency  did  He,  who  was  already  in 
existence  before  David,  and  even  *'  before  Abraham,"  become, 
in  their  day,  David's  mortal,  human  Son  ?  "  If  David  then 
calleth  him  (the  Christ)  Lord,  How,  or  Whence,  is  he  his 
Son  ?  " 

"  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word,  neither  durst 
any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  him  any  more  questions.' ' 

They  were  now  to  suffer  the  legitimate  result  of  their  re- 
jection of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  He  was  the  "  How  "  and  the 
"  Whence,"  of  the  incarnation.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  hu- 
man and  the  divine  in  the  Messiah  !  He  was  the  author  ot 
the  indissoluble  union  of  David's  **  Lord  *'  and  David's  Son  ! 

But  these  were  only  leading  questions,  intended  to  open 
the  way  for  others,  had  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  been  willing 
to  follow.  Besides,  to  answer  them  correctly,  required  a 
knowledge  that  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  even  Peter,  had 
never  attained  to.  However,  Simon  was  to  reach  it  now  ; 
and  once  knowing,  he  would  accept  and  preach  it,  with  all  it 
involved,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

"  How  "  is  the  Christ  at  the  same  time  David's  '*  Lord  "  and 
^'  Son,"  would  have  been  followed  by  the  questions,  Why  is 
He  both  of  these  in  one?  and  Why  should  the  "Lord"  be- 
come a  partaker  of  man's  mortal  flesh,  put  on  the  appearance 
or  '*  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  lead  a  life  of  suffering,  and  en- 
dure a  painful  and  violent  death  ? 

"  Why  ?  "  Because  He  was  man's  father  by  creation,  and 
man  had  sinned  and  cut  himself  off  from  his  maker  and  father ; 
and  the  incarnation  and  all  the  acts  of  the  life  of  the  one,  two- 

♦St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-46.    St.  Mark  xii.  35-37.    St.  Luke  xx.  41-44.     R.  V.  /bid, 
t  Psalm  ex.  t. 
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fold  Christ,  together  with  His  descent  again,  in  spirit,  and  by 
the  Spirit,  was  the  sole  method  by  which  the  two — God  and 
man — could  be  brought  together  again.  Of  his  lost  estate  by 
nature,  Peter  had  never  been  convinced.  This  was  his  ignor- 
ance. But  he  was  to  be  taught  now  ;  it,  and  its  remedy. 
And  the  only  way  he  could  learn  it  was  by  being  given 
to  *'  Satan,"  to  be  **  sifted  as  wheat" 

SECTION  VIIL 
Satan. 

In  considering  St  Peter's  trial,  it  should  be  approached 
with  a  reverence  similar  to  that  with  which  the  Master's 
is  studied.  Simon's  was  not  a  premeditated  sin,  like  David's. 
Nor  was  it  the  outcome  of  a  long  course  of  evil  practice, 
like  the  sin  of  Judas.  It  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  and 
violent  assault  from  the  great  enemy  of  souls,  and  ordained 
by  God.  When  "  Jesus  was  led  up  into  the  wilderness  to 
be  tempted  by  the  devil,"  He  was  "  led  up  of  the  Spirit." 
When  Job  was  given  over  to  Satan,  he  was  g^iven  by  God. 
God  initiated  his  temptation  and  trial  by  asking  Satan, 
"  Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job  ? "  As  Christ  at 
His  crucifixion  was  made  to  endure  the  attacks  of  the  ad- 
versary, so  Peter  was  now  to  be  alike  tempted  and  tried. 
And  this  was  as  much  for  the  Master's  satisfaction,  as  for 
his  own  enlightenment  If  it  was  necessary  that  the  per- 
fect corner-stone,  of  the  Jewish  church  should  be  thoroughly 
tried  before  it  was  laid  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian, 
how  much  greater  was  the  need  that  its  brilliant  neighbor 
should  be  tested.  It  shone,  and  yet  it  might  not  be  sound. 
If  it  was  important  that  the  Master  be  proved,  why  not  the 
disciple  ?  Hence  the  first  declaration,  "  Thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas,"  and  the  second,  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  was 
followed  by  the  third,  ^'  Behold,  he  is  in  thy  hand ;  but  save 
his  lifer 

That  Satan  should  desire  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  disciples, 
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was  onlv  natural.  It  accorded  with  his  cfaaracter  as  the  ene- 
my  of  the  Messiah,  to  hate  His  people.  Of  all  Christ's  foes, 
Satan  was  the  oldest  and  bitterest  He  had  enticed  the  pa- 
rents of  the  race  from  their  alliance  to  Him,  and  heard  the 
promise  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  watched  for  His  coming, 
none  waited  with  the  anxiety  that  Satan  did.  It  was  he  who 
incited  Herod  to  slaughter  the  babes  of  Bethlehem  in  hope  of 
crushing  the  Herculean  infant ;  and  he  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  now  as  friend  and  now  as  foe,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Him,  he  found  invincible,  but  not  so  His 
disciples,  especially  the  foremost  of  them.  His  importance 
Satan  knew  well.  It  being  his  habit  to  lurk  among  the  sons 
of  God.  he  had  heard  Peter  s  wonderful  confession, "  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  marked  the  instant 
response  of  Jesus,  "  And  thou  art  Peter ;  and  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  from  that  hour,  in 
Satan's  resolve,  Simon  Bar-Jona  was  a  doomed  man.  A  second 
Son  of  God,  who  was  to  carry  the  key's,  and  open  that 
kingdom  of  heaven  destined  to  supersede  and  finally  over- 
throw his  own,  was  a  worthy  prize,  second  only  to  the 
Messiah  Himself! 

However,  he  could  not  touch  him  without  the  consent  of 
Him  who  had  many  times  proved  Himself  his  Master,  and 
therefore  he  boldly  asked  him  of  the  Lord.  He  begged  for 
Peter,  as  of  old  he  had  begged  for  Job!  And  the  Lord 
granted  his  request!  He  yielded  His  first-born  son  into  the 
hands  of  Satan  to  be  sifted  as  wheat !  And  why  not  ?  Had 
not  the  Messiah,  at  His  baptism,  stood  sponsor  for  Simon's 
repentance  as  well  as  faith  ?  And,  having  believed  because  he 
had  been  taught  to  know  the  Christ,  how  could  Peter  repent 
unless  he  were  also  taught  to  know  himself — taught,  not  by 
being  made  to  sin,  but  by  God's  hiding  His  face  from  him 
while  Satan  tempted  him  to  sin  ?  After  having  revealed  to 
Simon  the  glory  of  the  Messiah,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  pledged 
to  show  him  the  secret  evil  of  his  own  heart.     Only  thus 
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could  those  great  acts  of  Christ — His  suffering  and  dying — to 
ivhich  Peter  had  so  strongly  objected,  be  made  plain  to  him. 
The  time  had  come  for  Jesus  to  answer  his  rash  prayer  and, 
for  a  littie  while,  "  depart  from  him/' 

Three  times  Christ  had  emphasized  the  name  of  Peter,  and 
three  times  Satan  had  determined  that  Peter  should  deny  the 
Christ  and  himself,  and  by  this  accomplish  his  own  ruin.  He 
had  succeeded  in  removing  the  Baptist,  that  crying  "  Voice  " 
-which  proclaimed  the  Messiah  and  His  work  so  far  and  wide. 
V^at  was  to  hinder  him  from  silencing  this  too-ready  tongue 
— ^nay,  more — to  make  it  the  instrument  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion ?  Satan  saw  no  great  obstacle  in  the  way,  for  though  the 
Master  might  be  invincible,  the  servants  were  not  (as  Judas 
was  showing)  and  therefore.  His  consent  obtained,  he  joyfully 
laid  his  plan. 

True,  what  was  to  hinder  him  from  destroying  this  new, 
created  life,  even  as  in  the  beginning  he  destroyed  the  first  ? 
It  was  not  less  mortal  than  it,  and  of  this,  and  that  Christ  was 
his  Father,  Peter  was  ignorant  as  a  babe. 

When  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock  should  be  smitten  (Satan 
reasoned)  and  His  sheep,  in  their  flight,  rush  hither  and  thither, 
tumultuously  away,  the  feet  of  Simon  could  easily  be  caught 
in  the  snare  that  he  would  lay  for  him.  If  the  great  Jewish 
church  itself  was  destined  to  tremble  and  totter,  and  its  noble 
**  Head  of  the  corner  "  to  fall  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
why  should  not  its  first  neighboring  stone  be  detached,  the 
succeeding  ones  scattered,  and  the  twelfth  and  last,  the  un- 
soundest  of  all,  be  broken  to  pieces  ?  Or,  O  joy !  might  not 
the  sheep  which  he  would  torment  the  most,  leap  under  his 
goadings,  and  rush,  like  the  other,  to  its  wilful  death  ?  Plot- 
ting thus,  Satan  gladly  and  widely  spread  his  snare ;  but  ever, 
as  he  encircled  closer  and  closer  his  unwary  prey,  the  Mes- 
siah watched  with  vigilant  eye. 
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SECT/ON  IX. 
Christ s    Warnings. 

"  Simon,  Simon/'  the  Master  warned  him  as  the  hour  of 
trial  approached,  "  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you, 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat.''  All  the  disciples  were  to  be 
put  to  the  test,  but  Simon's  trial  was  to  be,  by  fer,  the  severest 
— "  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee^  that  thy  faith  fail  not"  And 
then,  jealous  for  his  honor  as  the  eldest  and  the  leader,  his 
faithful  promiser  immediately  added:  "and  when  thou  art 
converted"  (or  completely  turned  to  me  again)  ''strengthen 
thy  brethren." 

"  Lord,"  rejoined  Peter,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  both 
into  prison,  and  to  death."  But  with  the  feeling  that  this  goin^ 
was  something  secret  and  mysterious,  he  asked,  ''  Whither 
goest  thou,  Lord  ?  "  '^  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow 
me  now,"  Jesus  answered ;  "  but  thou  shalt  follow  me  after- 
wards." To  this,  Peter,  with  that  childlike  persistence  so  na- 
tural to  him,  continued — "  Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now?" 
And  then,  growing  more  earnest,  he  solemnly  averred — ^*  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  "  Wilt  thou  lay  down 
thy  life  for  rny  sake  ? "  responded  Jesus,  gazing  mournfully 
at  his  unconscious  fellow-sufferer,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  The  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied 
me  thrice." 

"  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night," 
He  again  told  them.  But  Simon,  innocent  of  any  medi- 
tated guilt,  and  strongly  confident  in  his  absorbing  love  for 
the  Master,  volunteered  to  say,  "  Although  all  shall  be  of- 
fended, yet  will  not  I.  If  I  should  die  with  thee,  I  will  not 
deny  thee  in  any  wise."  '^  Likewise  also  said  all  the  disciples.' 
'*  I  tell  thee^  Peter*'  rejoined  the  Lord,  " the  cock  shall 
not  crow  this  day  till  thou  hast  thrice  denied  that  thou 
knowest  me."  And  then  He  ceased  to  caution  him;  for 
Peter,   like   the   others,   could   not,  and   would   not  believe 
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*^t    there  was    any  evil   in   himself    till    he   had  actually 
««en  it. 

How   marvelous   his  disregard  of   Christ's  earnest  wam- 
*^gsl     How   totally  he  had  forgotten  the   petition  He  had 
^ught  them,  **  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
^e   evil    one,"  *  and    the  express    command,  "  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation !  "     How  astonishing 
Ws  apathy  when   Jesus,  seeking  the   sympathy  of  His  dis- 
^ples  in    Gethsemane,  appealed  to  him  by  name — "  Simon, 
deepest  thou  f  "     Simon,  who  of  all  men  should  be  awake, 
^d  on  the  alert !      "  Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?  " 
Alas!  the    Messiah    was  destined   to  tread    the    wine-press 
^one,  and  of  the  people  there  were  to  be  none  with  Him. 
After  the  angel  had  strengthened  Him,  the  powers  of  dark- 
'^css  and  of  light  were  both  against  Him.     Earth  cast  Him 
^^'^  and    Heaven   hid  its    fece   from  Him.      Then  was  He 
lifted   up,"  above  earth  and  below  heaven,  into  "  the  Air,'' 
to  combat  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,'*  that  "  the 
Father,"  "  having    made    peace  through  the   blood    of  His 
cross/*  might   "by  Him  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself." 
How   fearless,  too,  was    Peter  of  the  wiles  of  Satan  the 
deadly  foe  of   God    and   man  !      He   had  no  conception   of 
him  as  a  real  personality.      The  words  that    would    be   so 
appalling  to  a  Christian  now — ^"5a/^«hath  desired  to  have 
yo^*' — had    no  meaning    for  him    then.      The  tendency  of 
the  age  was  against  him.     It  was  wholly  towards  unbelief 
In  the  eyes  of  men  there  was  neither  God  nor  devil.    Each 
was  but  the  synonym  of  an  abstract    principle — ^the  one  of 
good  and    the  other  of  evil.      The  faith    of  Abraham  and 
the  prophets  had  died  out  among  the  Jews.     In  relinquish- 
ing Jehovah's  name,  they  had  lost  sight  of  His  personality. 
The  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  Satan  as  personalities,  Jesus 
had  come  to  revive.     And  as  after  His  departure  this  work 
could  only  be  continued  by  His  apostles ;    Peter,  the  chief, 

♦  R.  v.  and  N.  T.  Com.  St.  Matt.  vi.  13. 
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was  now  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  Satan,  of  sin 
in  himself,  of  his  own  actual  transgression,  and  of— Christ's 
forgiveness.* 

SECTION  X. 

Petet^s  Tried  and  Fall. 

.  Would  it  be  strange  if  Simon  should,  fall,  being,  though 
forewarned,  yet  so  unconcerned  and  unprepared?      All  the 
events  of  the  crucifixion  were  hurried  and  rapid.     This  was 
a  part  of  Satan's  plan ;    and  the    disciples,  surprised  in  the 
garden,  were  completely    bewildered.      None   of  them  had 
laid  to  heart  the  words  of  Christ,  and  while  they  were  in- 
credulous   and   negligent,  His   enemies    had    been   working 
hard  in  secret.     Their  Master  alone  was  able  to  preserve  His 
equanimity,  and  command,  '*  Let  these  go."     Let  these  go  ! 
Could  they  have  seen  it,  this  was  their  Messiah's  warrant,  that, 
if  faithful  to  Him,  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  hurt. 
But  Peter  had  rashly  begun  in  the  flesh,  and  the   Master's 
order,  ^*  Put  up  thy  sword ! "  was  the  death-blow  to  his  cour- 
age.     Despair  entered  his  soul  when  he  found  that  Jesus 
would  not  be  defended.      And  then   His  conduct,  in  this  re- 
spect, being   incomprehensible   to   them.  His   disciples   were 
'*  offended   because   of  Him,'*  even   John  the  beloved,  "  and 
they  all  forsook  Him,  and  fled,"     The  Scripture  was  fulfilled, 
**  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered," 
for  the  Messiah  was  to  be  deserted  by  man,  and  by  God. 

This  was  Satan's  opportunity.  Having  forsaken  the  Lord, 
Simon  was  now  as  weak  as  an  infant,  and,  like  an  infant,  as 
susceptible  to  evil  as  to  good.  The  Adversary,  subtle  and 
cunning  as  of  old,  saw  his  chance  and  instantly  rushed  to  the  ' 
breach.  Doubtless  his  tactics  were  the  same  for  the  disciple 
and  the  Master,  and,  as  he  plied  the  Messiah,  so  he  plied 
Peter  with  taunts  and  insults  unremittingly.  His  '*  Christ," 
and  his  "  Son  of  the  living  God,"  hitherto  so  invulnerable,  he 
showed  him  (in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest)  must  now  die 
like  other  men !     He  could  not  always  save  Himself.     Neither 
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•'"^^ild  God,  His  "  Father,"  interfere  to  help  Him,  nor  could 

"^     protect  His  firiends.      But  most  of  all,  Satan  knew  the 

^^^^T^t  weakness  of  Peter's  heart,  the  prejuclice  inherited  and 

^-^^x^mon  to  all  the  Jews,  but   especially  to  this  one,  most 

^onest,  upright  and  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers ; 

^^  Icnew,  far  better  than  he,  that  his  innate  dread  was  not  of 

prison,"  and  torture  „  and  death,"     The  Jewish  church  was 

^ver  prolific  in   martyrs,  who  could   boldly  die,  fearless  of 

ftese ;   and  Simon  Bar-Jona  would  have  been  able,  by  the 

grace  of  God,  to  stand  up  as  nobly  as  they,  to  die  with  the 

man  who  had  proved  Himself  greater  than  all  her  prophets. 

But  knowing,  only  too  well,  his  fatal  horror  of  that  dreadful 

death  of  hangings  the  only  death  over  which  the  finger  of 

Jehovah  had  written  ''Accursed  of  God,"  Satan  rang  without 

ceasing  into  his  distracted  ears  the  coming  cry  of  the  multitude 

— "  Crucify  Him  !  "  "  Crucify  Him  !  "     A  double  blasphemer, 

He  is  worthy  to  die  the  death  of  deaths — accursed  of  God  and 

man  !  That  foreboding,  of  which  the  air  was  full,  together  with 

Simon's  sudden  recalling  of  Christ's  one  solitary  prediction, 

that  the  Jews  should  "  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles  to  crucify 

Him,"  was  enough.  Peter,  the  boastful  and  confident,  was  now 

wholly  ready  for  the  devil's  purpose. 

At  the  first  provocation  he  declared  that  he  was  not  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  At  the  second,  he  protested  with 
an  oath,  that  he  knew  Him  not.  And  again,  at  the  third, 
with  cursing  and  swearing,  he  affirmed  the  same — "  I  know 
not.the  man  " — and  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas — nay,  Peter,  the 
son  of  the  Christ  (for  any  help  in  himself)  was  utterly  undone. 
He  had  slain  the  new  life  within  him  ;  he  had  destroyed  his 
Christian  consciousness  !  By  denying,  he  had  cast  off  highest 
man.  By  perjury,  he  had  cast  off  highest  God.  There  was 
now  no  hope  for  him ;  not  in  heaven  nor  in  earth,  not  in  God 
nor  in  man.  As  against  his  Master,  so  against  him,  those 
powers  had  all  conspired.  Earth  forsook  him.  In  those 
three  long  hours  of  trial,  not  a  soul  came  near  to  chide,  or 
warn,  or  strengthen  him.     Even  Jesus  was  kept  out  of  sight. 
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Heaven  hid  its  face  from  him.     His  Lord  could  not  '*  tui 
nor  "  look/'  till  it  was  too  late.     And  Peter,  left  alone  to 
malice  of  hell   and  the  devil  and  his  own  evil  heart,  wa 
almost — thoroughly  lost. 

"  Almost  ?  "     Could  he  sink  any  deeper  than  this  ? 

SECT/ON  XL 
Satan's  Success. 

Just  as  in  his  first  great  conflict  with  Christ,  in  the  wild 
ness,  Satan  tempted  Him  with  the  language  of  Scriptui 
so  now  he  tempted  Simon  Peter.  And  the  words  he  broug 
to  bear  on  him  were  heavy  with  the  wrath  of  God — '*  I 
man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  put 
death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree  ;  his  body  shall  not 
main  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bi 
him  that  day ;  (for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  Go: 
that  thy  land  be  not  defiled^  which  the  Lord  thy  God  givi 
thee  for  an  inheritance."  * 

With  these  alarming  sounds — " hanged^'  and  " accursed 
God^^ — Satan  drove  the  much-desired  prey  into  his  deep! 
laid  and  darkly-hidden  trap.  Those  words  he  knew  woi 
be  enough  to  make  the  living  jewel  loose  itself;  and  so 
ready  for  him  to  fling  from  its  lofty  setting  in  the  pinnacle 
the  temple,  to  the  hard  and  rocky  ground  beneath.  Th 
with  the  strength  of  an  archangel  and  the  fury  of  a  demon 
dashed  this  "  glistering  stone  "  to  earth.  And  though  then 
the  **  cock,''  affrighted,  loudly  **  crew,"  the  devil  softly  laugh 
and  all  his  legions  with  him ;  for  was  not  Peter,  after  1 
Master,  the  head  and  front  of  the  coming  kingdom?  T 
new  *'  church,"  against  which  ^*  the  gates  of  hell  should  r 
prevail,"  had  proved  most  vulnerable.  Of  its  twelve  chos 
stones,  all  had  fallen.  One  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  one  i« 
ground  to  powder.  Of  its  twelve  representatives,  one  h 
betrayed  its  head,  ten  had  forsaken  Him  and  fled,  and  o 
had  forsaken,  and  fled,  and  denied  Him.      Joy,  joy  for  SatJ 

*  Deut.  xxi.  23. 
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out  alas,  alas  for  the  church !  for  those  were  its  foundation 
^ones,  and  this  its  promised  "  rock." 

Possibly,  if  Simon  Peter  had  been  asked  to  retract  his  con- 
fession, to  deny  in  so  many  words  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
^d  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  he  would  have  frankly  and 
Stoutly  refused.  But  Satan  was  wiser  than  thus  to  put  him 
on  his  guard.  He  chose  to  approach  him  through  his  own 
Weak  humanity,  and  make  him  sin  a  sin  of  fear,  instead  of  pre- 
sumption. Unlike  his  First,  the  second  subject  of  his  attack 
wa3  not  to  be  reminded  that  he  was  **  a  Son  of  God."  This 
tnith  was  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Peter's  fall  was  to 
be  brought  about  very  quietly.  He  was  not  to  speak  the 
name  of  Jesus.  There  was  risk  in  it.  This,  his  questioners 
were  to  do.  They  were  merely  to  assert,  and  innocently,  that 
he  was  a  disciple,  or  follower  of  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  and 
Satan  would  see  to  the  rest.  "  I  know  not  the  man"  was  all 
that  Peter  was  to  say,  and  the  devil's  object,  thus  far,  would 
be  obtained.  But,  even  while  he  yielded  to  the  promptings  of 
Satan,  Peter  knew*that  he  was  denying  himself  and  the  Christ. 
This  consciousness  it  was  that  angered  him,  and  made  him 
the  more  "to  curse  and  to  swear,"  and  add  sin  to  sin.  Un- 
^ppy  man!  The  deeper  he  sank,  the  purer  and  holier  and 
greater  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  appear  to  him ;  and,  degraded 
to  the  dust,  he  felt  that  as  surely  as  Judas  betrayed  "  the  in- 
nocent blood,"  he  had  denied  "  the  Christ,"  and  "  the  Son  of 
^e  living  God !  '*     What  hope  was  left  for  him  ? 

SECT/ON  XIL 
" /  Know  not  tlie  Man'' 

A^nd  yet,  though  Simon  Bar-Jona  never  spake  a  falser,  he 

also  never  spake  a  truer  word  than  when  he  said,  **  I  know  not 

tb^  Man."     He  knew  Him  well  in  the  sense  that.  Satan  meant 

\it  should  deny  Him,  and  so  saying — **  I  know  him  not " — he 

•^t^  guilty  of  lying.      But,  in  another  sense,  he  did,  verily 

"know  Him  not;*'  and  thus  speaking,  he  ignorantly  told  the 

truth. 
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By  applying  to  Himself  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Jews  ac- 
cused the  Christ  (and  rightly)  of  making  Himself  "  equal  with 
God  "  in  nature  and  essence.     There  was  another  horn  to  the 
altar  on  which  their  Messiah  sacrificed  Himself.     In  making 
Himself  as  Man,  the  Son  of  God  by  generation.  He  made 
God  to  be  Man.     His  enemies  f^lt  this,  and,  for  it,  "took  up 
stones  to  cast  at  Him,"  stones  which  proved  to  be  very  stones, 
and  which  did  "  cry  out,"  because,  through  His  intimation 
and  their  inference,  they  were,  in  their  hands,  alive  and  elo- 
quent with  this  charge.     They  were  as  unable  to  receive  that 
truth,  as  they  were  able  to  hold  this — that  man  is  not  God. 
And  yet  the  trinity  was  as  much  in  their  watchword  of  God  is 
One,  as  the  unity  is  in  ours  of  God  is  also  Three. 

Between  His  natures,  their  Messiah  drew  a  line  broad  and 
distinct.  They  were  dissimilar  as  heaven  and  earth.  But  He 
never  divided  His  essences.  Alike  in  quality  (human)  and  in 
form  (triune)  they  had,  without  commixture  or  confusion,  been 
united  at  His  incarnation  never  again  to  be  sundered.  Hence, 
while  its  full  meaning  was  yet  a  secret  to  all.  He  delighted  in 
calling  Himself,  " the  Son  of  man'*  It  was  His  darling  title. 
As  the  second  Adam ;  it  brought  Him  nearer  to  God  who  had 
made  the  first  and  solitary  Adam  in  the  "  image  "  of  His  tri- 
unity,  and  because  of  that  named  him  **  man.'*  It  is  the 
Christ's  lowest  and  highest  title  and  name ;  and,  in  the  order 
of  time,  it  is  the  first  and  the  last  revelation  of  His  personality. 
Higher  than  "  the  Son  of  God  "  which  describes  only  His  na- 
tures, it  describes  His  essences.  His  name  oi  Jesus  is  indeed 
descriptive  of  His  offices  of  Saviour  and  Mediator,  and  of  His 
natural  constitution  as  such.  But  in  also  meaning  "  the  Son  of 
man*'  it  is  older  than  either  of  those.  The  first  Adam  was  a 
man,  before  he  became  a  sinner,  and  the  second  Adam  was  dam 
his  sinless  Son  in  order  to  become  his  Redeemer.  Its  mean- 
ing  of  "  Saviour  "  only  attained  its  fulness  with  His  death,  and 
its  meaning  of  **  Mediator  "  with  His  session  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  But  its  highest  meaning — MAN — is  as  old  as  etern- 
ity.    Therefore,  in  being  descriptive  of  His  uncreated  essence 
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also,  it  was  elevated  to  that  Name  Qehovah)  which  till  Christ 
openly  claimed  it — ^"  I  AM  " — had  been  to  the  Jews  unspeakable : 
"  'Wherefore  also  God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto  him 
the  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things 
on  earth  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lx)rd,*  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father."  f 

Christ's  natures  could  be  changed,  but  His  essences  never. 
The  eternal  Son  of  God  could  "become  flesh"  or  teynporal ; 
and  He  is  even  represented  as  putting  on  man's  mortality. 
The  created  Son  of  man  could,  in  turn,  put  on  the  uncreated 
nature  of  God.  But  He  could  never,  at  any  time,  change  the 
human  quality  of  either  of  His  essences  by  becoming  unhuman, 
nor  their  triune  form  by  becoming  any  other  being  than  man. 
These  are  absolutely  unchangeable.  It  may  have  been  the 
greater  comfort  and  pleasure,  therefore,  to  the  Messiah,  while 
undergoing  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  our  mortal  life 
(and  especially  death),  to  hold  fast  to  His  manhood,  created 
and  uncreated,  since  both  are  alike  indestructible.  The  Jews, 
however,  saw  only  creation  and  mortality  in  the  title  of  "  the 
Son  of  man,"  and  hence  their  charge  of  "  blasphemy."  So 
did  Peter,  or  he  could  not  have  said,  "  I  know  not  the  man." 
And  so  did  Satan,  or  he  would  not  have  overreached  himself 
by  allowing  even  his  innocent  tools  to  use  the  name  of  ''Jesus** 
when  he  intended  to  bring  about  Simon's  total  fall. 

This  truth  was  not  revealed  to  the  loving  disciple,  Peter. 
He  was  called  to  confess  no  more  than  the  Messiah's  eternal 
divinity.     His  eternal  humanity  was  reserved  for  the  beloved 

•  For  the  full  force  of  the  word  "  Lord  *'  in  this  passage,  the  Commentary  on  New 
Testament  refers  the  reader  to  Acts  ii.  36,  and  i  Cor.  xii.  3.  According  to  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary  on  the  first  reference,  the  word  Lord  in  it,  though  not  so  written, 
means  Jehovah.  And  according  to  Dr.  Hodge's  Commentary  on  the  second  refer- 
ence, the  word  Lord  in  it,  though  not  so  written,  means  Jehovah.  It  is  taking  no 
liberty  then  with  the  text,  to  write  it  in  the  quotation  above  with  capitals,  to  show 
that  there  it  does,  really,  signify  Jehovah  ? 

t  R.  V.  Phil.  ii.  9,  10,  II. 

9 
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c5«crp''*   'rcn.  "^o  Trt5  r:  ir^tibc  i  by  leaning  on  the  bosom 
ct  tb;  I^:ri  iri  n  *25  rii  iz^  s^Jxxiy  it  in  his  gospel. 

In  th^  lirht  cf  His  ecirrirr.  *  Behold  Ac  Man,"  whom 
Pont: -5  Filite,  in  th::5e  Trrds,  :,c^?rantly  presented  to  Jews 
md  Gentiles,  ^nd  whrm  tney.  blind  to  His  person,  rejected 
with  the  cry.  ~  Awsy  with  him,  iway  with  him ! "  "  Crucify 
him,  cndry  him ! "  In  thit  h^ht.  "  Behold  die  Man/'  whom 
Judas  ;*.i5t  as  i^^rantly  betTAj*^ ;  whom  all  the  disciples  un- 
knowingly torsook ;  and  whom  Sin>3a  Peter,  with  cursing  and 
swearing,  unwittingly  cast  on  altogether ! 


This  is  He.  of  whom  St.  Stephen.  -  being  fiill  of  die  Holy 
Ghost,  and  looking  up  steadtistly  into  hea\-en.  and  seeing  the 
glory  of  God.  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God/' 
said,  "  Behold.  I  see  the  hea\~eQ5  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.**  The  sudden  reve* 
lation  of  fyiat  etemit\-  of  the  Messiah,  so  illuminated  his  coun- 
tenance, that  '*  all  who  sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly 
on  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angeL" 
And  that  exclamation  of  his  set  the  climax  to  the  rage  of  the 
Jews,  so  that  they  "  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped 
their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him 
out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  calling  upon  the  Lord." 

This  " Son  of  Man  "  (of  /n;>:^^  J///;  as  well  as  " living  God '*) 
is  He  whom  the  Messiah,  at  His  trial,  assured  the  high  priest 
and  the  council  they  should  "  henceforth  see  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
The  force  of  that  assertion  made  the  judge  "  rend  his  clothes, 
and  ask,  "  What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  behold, 
now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy.  What  think  ye  ?  '*  and 
the  jury  answer,  "  He  is  guilt>'  of  death."  That  dcpfA  of 
meaning  (felt  rather  than  seen)  was  the  signal  offence  which 
made  them  "  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffet  him,  and  smite  him 
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ivith  the  palms  of  their  hands,"  and  say,  '*  Prophesy  unto  us, 
thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote  thee? " 

This  "  manner  of  Man  *' — uncreated  as  well  as  created — 
Pilate,  as  the  representative  of  the  heathen  nations,  yielded  to 
the  Jews  "  to  be  crucified ;  '*  and  the  high  priest,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jewish  church,  rejected ;  and  Simon  Peter,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Christian  Church,  denied ;  while  Jesus 
stood  alone  and  confessed  Himself  as  such  to  His  own  con- 
demnation and  death.  Solitary  He  stood,  "  that  every  mouth 
might  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before 
God ; "  since  by  reason  of  sin  and  Satan  all  the  world  had  been 
rendered  powerless  to  receive  God.  God  had  been  man's 
creator  in  order  to  become  his  father.  Had  Adam  not 
sinned,  the  welfare  of  the  race  would  have  been  insured  for- 
ever. The  perfection  of  man's  being  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
life  of  God.  By  his  sin,  Adam  forfeited  God's  life  for  himself 
and  his  race.  But  this — their  glorious  inheritance  and  lost 
Paradise — ^the  last  and  second  Adam  came  to  regain  for,  and 
restore  unto  men.  Is  it  incredible,  then,  that  in  his  last  ex- 
tremity the  Christ  should  cling  solely  to  His  unchangeable 
essences  ?  His  unchangeable  nature  was  covered  with  mor- 
tality. At  present,  it  could  afford  Him  no  aid.  His  change- 
able nature  was  about  to  succumb  to  death,  and  would  never 
return.  His  assumed  and  momentary  character  of  a  sinner  was 
to  disappear  forever.  What  indeed  was  left  for  Him  (and  us) 
but,  asserting  His  manhood,  to  hold  fast  to  the  truth  that  He 
was  twofold  in  essence,  and,  in  both,  alike  human  and  triune, 
and  further,  to  declare  that  "  Henceforth "  He  should  be 
shown  to  be  also  alike  in  His  natures,  the  mortal  and  tem- 
poral having  "  put  on  "  forever  the  immortal  and  eternal. 

That "  great  image  "  (seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  dream) 
with  "  head  of  gold,  breast  of  silver,  thighs  of  brass,  legs  of 
iron,  and  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,"  could  not  have 
been  "  broken  to  pieces  "  by  the  "  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain without  hands,"  had  the  Christ  (and  His  Church)  whom 
this  "  stone  "  represented,  been  as  unequal  in  essences  as  in 
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natures.  Nor  would  that  "  stone,  that  smote  the  image,"  have 
become  "  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth,"  had  ail 
of  the  Messiah's  humanity  been  comprised  in  that  which  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  so  been  younger  and  weaker  than  His  divinity.  These  are 
not  unequal.  The  first  halts  not  a  whit  behind  the  last,  but 
with  it  keeps  equal  pace.  The  former  is  as  eternal,  or  without 
beginning,  as  the  latter ;  and,  of  "  the  Ancient  of  Days,"  the 
manhood  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  godhood. 

**  Behold  the  Man,"  whom  Simon  Peter  disowned  and  re- 
nounced in  denying  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  judge  whether  he 
was  not  wholly  undone !  Although  ignorant  (and  Jesus  re- 
membered this)  of  the  full  height  of  His  personality,  yet  it  was 
a  perfect  denial.  The  Lx>rd  had  prophesied  it  with  a  "  Verily, 
verily,  thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowestme" — me — 
the  totality  of  my  being ;  and  Peter  knew,  too,  that  in  swear- 
ing, "I  know  not  the  man,"  "Jesus  of  Nazareth/'  he  was 
yielding  up  the  Messiah  and  all  he  had  confessed  of  Him. 
Hence,  not  a  recorder  of  it  adds  in  excuse  or  palliation,  This 
did  he,  ^'  not  knowing  what  he  said.** 

Notwithstanding  space  had  been  granted  him  to  reflect  and 
repent,  between  each  attack  of  Satan,  the  old  life  proved  too 
strong  for  the  new  in  Simon.     However,  this   may  be   said 
in  extenuation  of  his  sin.     Though   he  denied  (actually  and 
virtually)  the  Messiah  in  His  whole  personality^  he  did  not 
deny  Him  in  His  character  of  a  Saviour;  and  therefore  Peter 
can  afterwards  speak  boldly  of  those   who  *'  deny  the  Lord 
who  bought  themJ*     St.  Paul  could   never  forget  that  he  had 
"beyond  measure  persecuted  the  church  of  God,  and  wasted 
it,"  because  he  had  learned  Christ  after  all  was  fulfilled  and 
revealed,  and  was  then  kicking  against  the  strongest  convic- 
tions that  Jesus  was  their  Messiah,  and  Jehovah,  and   the 
Saviour  of  the  world.     Peter,  at  the  time  of  his  denial,  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  what  he  only  learned  later,  at  Pentecost.     After 
their  Lord's  resurrection,  the  disciples  lingered  with  Him  till 
His  ascension;  then,  they  waited  in  prayer  for  the  promise  to 
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endue  them  '*  with  power  from  on  high  ;  "  but  not  till  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Spirit,  could  they  preach  Him  as  the  saviour  and 
mediator — the  redeemer  of  sinners. 

Believers  learn  Christ  differently,  and  as  He  pleases.  All 
are  regenerated  in  the  regular  order  of  His  life,  but,  for  wise 
purposes,  certain  characteristics  of  it  are  made  to  take  hold  on 
some  more  strongly  than  on  others,  and  consequently  the 
children  of  Christ  differ,  like  earthly  children  in  showing  prom- 
inently the  varying  traits  of  their  parents.  Simon  had  been 
convinced  of  just  what,  and  no  more,  than  the  Master  chose; 
and  in  sinning  against  his  one  great  conviction  and  confession 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  both  David's  '*  Son  "  and  David's 
"  Lord,"  he  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  He  had  taught 
him  this.  But  that  same  Spirit,  who  should  also  reveal  to  him 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  was  not,  and  could  not  be  "  given,"  in  His 
plenitude,  till  after  Jesus  was  "  glorified."  Hence,  that  revela- 
tion Peter  could  not  receive  in  its  fulness  before  Pentecost ; 
nor  indeed  at  any  time,  even  in  part,  till  he  was  first  convicted 
of  actual  transgression.  Therefore  he  did  not  at  his  denial  sin 
against  it.  Moreover,  when  he  fell,  the  Messiah's  life  was  not 
yet  marked  by  His  sacrificial  death.  This  death  was  the  chief 
end  Christ  had  in  view  when  talking  "  plainly  "  to  the  Jews. 
Those  public  discourses  concerning  His  origin  and  person 
were  to  result  in  His  being  brought  before  the  council  and 
condemned  to  die,  and  His  voluntary  acceptance  of  crucifixion 
was  to  make  of  Him  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  procure  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit,  who,  through  St.  Peter,  would  then  offer 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  the  complete,  perfect 
and  only  Saviour. 

Christ  was  indeed  to  be  an  **  example  "  to  all  His  followers 
to  the  end  of  time.  And  He  was  indeed  to  be  "  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins."  But  His  endurance  of  the  cross  (with  all 
it  meant  for  Him)  was  to  so  mark  His  life  that  through  His 
people's  actual  inheritance  of  that  life,  in  this  world,  by  re- 
generation, He  would  become  to  them — His  sons  severely 
tried — "  the  Strength  of  martyrs  "  and  the  *'  King  of  saints." 


vra. 
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Co!rrL*i  DictI'-ieazt  07  Eix:«::r«  KxovLir«K  atj>  GAZcrvn.  Edited  1^ 
R'tT.  >*a~el  Mm:&:i'.«t  Jftcitm-a.  M.  A.  A»•^eiat«  Eiiion :  Rer.  TalKoC  Wilson 
C:;&x>*r«.  L'.D  .  LI^D^  of  :h.e  OclIcciAie  R«f:rz.«d  Proccstant  Dutch  Chnrefa, 
Nev  York  Ciij.  mri  R«t.  Fnak  Hl^a  r«s«r.  T^J>..  Profcamr  of  Chnrcli 
Hl«torT.  Tbeo'-i^.e^  Se^'in^rj.  0*'«r*in.  0^:o.  S«eD&d  mad  Rrriscd 
New  York  :  The  trhH«dAn  LhcrmisLre  Coaj^aj.  IS^l.     Price.  |S.50. 


ThU  volume,  shortly  ai^er  it  was  first  pablished.  was  briefly 
noticed  iii  this  Review.  Its  merits,  however,  espedallj  as  it  now 
appears  in  a  se<»nd  revised  and  impnL>ved  ediiioD,  entitle  it  to  fur- 


lo^ical.  eoeiesia&tical  asd  historical  topit 

That  there  was  room  for  a  dictionary  of  this  deBcription  cannot 
be  reasonably  questioned.  Every  person  desiring  to  be  well  in- 
formed, as  regards  religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  has  long  felt 
the  need  of  some  convenient  book  of  this  kind.  The  present  work, 
therefore,  suj.'j'lies  a  real  want.  It  d'xs  this,  moreover,  in  a  veiy 
acr-eptable  and  satisfactory  manner.  Its  vocabulary,  first  of  aU,  is 
very  large.  Scarcely  any  thing  of  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
character  or  bearing  has  been  omitted.  Slatters  of  doctrine  and 
ritual.  accounLs  of  the  various  churches  and  sects  and  of  the  differ- 
ent religious  f»rder<  and  societies,  as  well  as  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  religious  leaders  and  divines,  both  dead  and  living,  are  all 
to  be  found  in  its  ample  and  closely- printed  pages.  Then  tie  treat- 
ment of  all  the  various  subjects  is  concise,  but  nevertheless  full 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  information  given  is  indeed 
in  all  cases  that  which  is  most  important  and  desirable.  Further- 
njore  great  r*are  has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy.  After  a  some- 
what extended  examination  of  its  pages  we  have  discovered  only  a 
very  few  errors,  and  these  mostly  of  an  unimportant  character.  One 
of  the  errors  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  in  the  article  on  the 
"  Reformed  Church,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  in  1836  Marshall 
College  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,"  when  in  reality  it  was 
f«)Uinled  in  that  year  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  only  removed  to 
Lancaster  in  1853,  when  it  was  united  with  Franklin  College,  lo- 
cat^td  in  that  city. 

Other  commendable  and  useful  features  of  this  dictionary  are  the 
syllabification  of  Bible  names,  with  careful  indication  where  the 
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streas  of  voice  falls;  the  pronunciation,  by  respelling  phonetically  or 
by  other  means,  of  foreign  names  likely  to  be  mispronounced  ;  and 
the  mention  at  the  close  of  the  respective  articles  of  such  literature 
as  would  enable  the  student  to  pursue  his  investigations  further. 
The  latter  feature  will  be  found  especially  serviceable  to  ministers 
and  others  who  may  be  desirous  oi  perfecting  their  knowledge  as 
r^ards  any  particular  subject. 

The  value  of  this  second  edition  is  moreover  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  Grazetteer,  consbting  of  fine,  large  maps,  together  with  a 
complete  index  to  each  map.  These  maps  have  been  expressly  pre- 
pared for  this  work,  and  embody  the  latest  results  of  research  in  the 
countries  represented.  They  are  respectively  entitled,  The  Land» 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Palestine,  The  Countries  Around  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  Duringthe  Crusades,  The  Church  Provinces  about 
1500  A.  D.,  and  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Middle  Europe 
about  1550  A.  D.  The  addition  of  these  maps  with  their  indexes 
greatly  increases  the  convenience  and  usefulness  of  the  work. 

We  would  heartily  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers.  Ministers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  will  especially  find 
it  very  serviceable,  as  it  is  admirably  suited  for  constant  use.  In 
our  opinion  no  better  book  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  published. 

Am  Ihtroductiok  to  the  LiTiaATURE  Of  THi  Old  Testament.  By  S.  R.  Driver, 
D.D.  New  York:  Charled  Soribner*s  Sono,  1891.  pp.  xxxi  and  522.  Price, 
12.60. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  newly-projected  Theological  Library 
nnder  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  and  Dr.  Salmon d,  of  Free  Church  College,  Aber- 
deen. The  enterprise  is  of  an  international  character,  and  the 
ablest  specialists  in  the  several  departments  of  theological  science  in 
England,  Scotland  and  America  nave  been  engaged  to  curry  it  out. 
The  Library  will  represent  the  best  Christian  scholarship  of  the 
age.  Each  volume,  of  moderate  compass,  but  compact,  will  be 
complete  in  itself;  taken  together  the  volumes  will  cover  the  whole 
field  of  theology.  It  is  a  highly  important  undertaking,  and  can- 
not fail  to  exert  a  profound  and  healthy  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  Church. 

The  series  opens  fitly  with  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament"  We  heartily  welcome  this  volume.  It  meets 
a  long-felt  need.  One  is  often  asked,  **  What  shall  I  read,  that  I 
may  acquaint  myself  with  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism?" Heretofore  there  has  been  little  in  the  English  language 
that  one  could  recommend,  as  giving  a  fair  representation,  not  only 
of  the  results  revealed  by  the  ablest  critics,  but  also  of  the  facts  on 
which  these  results  are  based.  Such  a  presentation  has  now  l)een 
given  us  by  the  competent  hand  of  Dr.  Driver.  He  is  Pusey's  suc- 
cessor as  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.    He  acquired  a 
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name  first  in  the  sphere  of  philology,  and  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  Old  Testament  scholars.  His  work  on  '*  The  Hebrew  Tenses  "  is 
the  standard  authority  on  that  subject  in  Grermany,  as  well  as  in 
England  and  America.  He  next  entered  the  field  of  textual  criti* 
cism,  and  his  "  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,'' 
published  in  1890,  has  added  greatly  to  his  already  hi^h  reputation. 
Now  he  appears  in  a  new  rdle,  as  literary  critic,  for  which  ne  seems 
to  be  remarkably  well  qualified.  To  faith  in  divine  revelation  and 
profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  that  revelation, 
ne  joins  a  broad  general  scholai-ship,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  an  intimate  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  well-balanced  judgment  that  knows  now  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  certain  and  the  merely  probable,  a  strong 
love  of  the  truth  and  a  calm  courage  in  setting  it  forth.  From 
such  a  man  we  expect  much ;  and  we  do  not  nesitate  to  say  that 
his  latest  work  meets  all  just  expectations.  We  can,  of  course  give 
no  detailed  account  of  it  in  this  orief  notice.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  his  method  is  historico-critical,  and  that  his  conclusions  on  aJl 
the  vexed  questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism  are  in  the  main 
those  now  held,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Biblical  scholars. 

Pbople  s  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  John,    Bj  Edwin  W.  Riee, 
D.D.,  Philadelphia :  The  American  Sunday-School  Union,  1891.    Price,  $1 .25. 

This  book  pleases  us  very  much.  As  a  commentary  for  the  peo- 
ple it  could  not  easily  be  excelled.  The  author  has  succeedea  in 
compressing)  within  a  small  compass,  a  large  amount  of  matter, 
critical,  cxegetical  and  historical,  very  helpful  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  this  most  spiritual  of  the  Gospels.  At  the  foot  of  the  page, 
in  parallel  columns,  are  given  both  the  Common  Version  and  the 
Revised  Version  with  the  American  readings  and  renderings.  The 
Gospel  is  divideil  into  sections,  each  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the 
place  and  time  of  the  recorded  events,  and  by  introductory  remarks 
that  throw  much  light  on  the  section  as  a  whole,  The  comments  on 
the  text  are  brief,  but  jbdicious  and  to  the  point,  and  displav  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  latest  and  best  results  of  Biblical  researcli.  The 
book  throughout  is  scholarly.  This  is  apparent  in  the  Introduction, 
which  covers  24  pages,  setting  forth  in  compact  form  the  external 
and  internal  evidence  for  John's  authorship  ;  the  various  theories  of 
modern  critics,  negative  and  positive ;  the  latest  discoveries  bearing 
on  the  question  of  genuineness  ;  the  author  and  object  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  time  and  place  of  composition ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
fourth  Gospel ;  and  its  relation  to  the  three  Synoptics.  We  can 
conceive  of  nothing  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  especially  as  it  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  the  latest 
(1890)  of  the  Palestine  Fund,  and  by  engravings  from  original  and 
trustworthy  sources,  which  lend  much  value  and  interest  to  the  book. 
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Thb  SiBNOBRrnr  Sbrmonh.  Bj  James  Boyd  Bradj,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
Franklin  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  Newark,  N.  J., 
Adrertiser  Printing  House,  1891.    Price,  $1.50. 

These  sermoDB  were  called  forth  hy  what  was.  regarded  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Sabhath  by  the  '*  Great  Qerman  Sfengerfest/'  in  their 
grand  quadrennial  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  during  which  they  held  one 
of  their  festivals  on  the  Christian  Sunday,  July  5th,  1891.  They 
are  a  popular  appeal  for  what  is  called  the  American  Sabbath  over 
against  the  continental  Sunday.  They  are  full  of  warm  feeling  and 
enthusiasm  and  no  doubt  produced  a  decided  effect  upon  the  large 
*  audiences  that  heard  them.  So  far  as  the  *'  Siengerfest "  violated 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  they  certainly  were  in  the  wrong  and 
merited  condemnation.  So  far  as  the  general  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  is  concerned  we  side  with  the  American  Sabbath.  And 
yety  in  doing  so  we  cannot  justify  the  Puritan  idea  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  no  doubt  in  some  measure  has  provoked  the  reaction 
Yre  behold  against  it,  especially  among  the  Germans.  The  Puritan 
Sabbath  is  more  Jewish  than  Christian.  What  we  need  in  this 
country  is  a  Christian  Sunday  that  shall  be  neither  Puritan  nor 
Continental,  but  such  as  was  proclaimed  by  our  Lord  and  observed 
by  the  Apostolic  Church.  We  do  not  find  in  these  sermons  a  treat- 
ment of  the  question  as  to  how  the  Christian  Sunday  differs  from 
the  Jewish ;  and  yet  this  difference  needs  to  be  determined  in  order 
to  find  a  proper  basis  for  our  advocacy  of  Sunday  observance. 
Some  indeed  maintain  that  the  laws  of  Sabbath  observance  should 
be  very  strict  because  if  one  point  is  yielded  more  will  be  de- 
manded ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  moderate  laws  and  insist  on  their 
observance  than  the  strictest  rules  that  cannot  be  carried  out.  In 
our  country  this  question  challenges  solution.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance and  the  churches  should  seek  to  mould  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  quiet,  orderly  Sunday.  Some  years  ago  we  spent  a  Sun- 
day in  Ayre,  Scotland,  the  land  of  Bums,  and  on  Saturday  the 
town  was  overrun  with  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  male  and  female, 
while  the  Sunday  was  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard.  In  Germany  we 
found  great  freedom  on  Sunday,  especially  ^n  southern  Germany, 
bat  less  disorder  and  excess  on  week-day.  What  we  need  in  America 
is  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes,  and  such  a  Sunday  the 
American  people  will  sustain.  We  commend  these  sermons  in  their 
opposition  to  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day. 

K0AA2I£  AI0XI02 ;  or  Future  Retribution.  By  George  W.  King,  Pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Proyidence,  R.  I.  New  York: 
Hunt  &  Eaton ;  ancinnati  :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1801.     Price,  $1.00. 

An  able  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Why 
the  Greek  terms  should  be  used  in  designating  the  title  of  the  book 
is  not  evident.  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  and  these 
chapters  discuss :  1.  The  eternity  of  punishment ;  2.  Objections  and 
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arguments  of  Restorationistd ;  3.  N«w  Testament  termiiiologj  r^ 
spectinff  future  retribution ;  4  The  ground  of  future  endlesB  retribu- 
tion ;  or.  for  what  are  the  wicked  punished  eternally ;  5.  The  num- 
ber of  the  lost ;  t>.  The  nature  of  luture  punishment;  7.  The  do<y 
trine  of  annihilation ;  8.  The  reason  or  law  of  neoenity  in  fiitoie 
punishment. 

The  arcrument  from  Scripture  is  ably  handled  and  quite  satisfiie- 
tory.  With  this  we  prefer  to  rest.  The  explanation  by  reaaoa  of 
the  presenc>e  of  sin  and  suffering  in  the  universe  is  very  diffionllp 
and  the  eternity  of  future  sin  and  suffering  is  a  mystery  which  the 
human  rea^'^n  |ierhaps  cannot  compass,  because  we  can  think  only 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  and  therefore  what  is  beyona 
reasini  here  will  doubtless  become  more  evident  hereafter.  Still  the 
author  has  done  well  in  answering  the  objections  to  this  Scripture 
dtH'triue.  We  may  rest  in  the  teachings  of  God's  Word,  whether 
we  can  explain  it  fully  to  reason  or  not.  The  work  is  prepared  in 
the  be^t  style  and  redects  credit  on  the  publishers. 

Tnc  DiH^Ri!CK  or  ±  FnTKC  Lifk.  Bj  Jama  Strong,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  Smw 
York:  Hunt  &  Eaton:  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowo,  1891.  Priee,  60 
c«nt«. 

This  little  work  dii^cuaees  the  nature  of  God,  as  the  unembodied 
Spirit,  the  emlxxlieii  Spirit,  man,  the  disembodied  spirit,  the  soul 
after  death  and  before  the  resurrection,  and  the  re-embodied  spirit* 
man  at\or  the  resurrection.  It  is  conservative  in  spirit,  not  ventur- 
iu<r  into  vain  s[^ei*ulations,  but  confining  the  discussions  to  what  is 
revoaliHl  on  thi-se  mysterious  subjects.  The  author  argues  against 
a  teniivrary  IvhIv  for  the  soul  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  seems 
to  nii::Hnl  luiirels  as  unembodied  spirits,  but  his  assertions  on  both 
tht-sk*  suhjoois  are  verv  iruarded.  He  seldom  ventures  beyond  what 
is  olearlv  revealeii,  and  when  he  dt)es  it  is  in  a  verv  conservative 
spirit.     We  ooiumeud  the  book  as  worthy  of  being  carefully  read. 

TiiK  tftwPKL  or  St.  Johx.  Bv  Mj^tcus  Dod?.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exegotieal 
The^^lopy,  New  College.  Eiinburg.  In  Two  Volumes,  VoL  I.  New  York : 
A.  C.  Armstrvmg  vV  Son,  51  £*st  Tenth  Street  (near  Broadw&y),  1891. 
Price,  ?5l.M>. 

Till  AiTTn  OF  TUB  APi^sTLM.  Bv  the  ReT.  G.  T.  Stokes,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Eo- 
cle^ia^iioal  Hi:«toi'r  in  the  Unirersitj  of  Dublin,  and  Vicar  of  All  Saints*, 
BlHcki\K*k.  New  Y'ork :  .V.  C.  Armstrong  \  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street  (near 
Broad wHy).  1S71.     Price,  $1.50. 

Both  these  volumes  belong  to  the  series  known  as  ''  The  Hxposi- 
torV  Hible/*  and  both  are  [assessed  of  conspicuous  merit. 

This  first  Tolume  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  by  Professor  Marcus 
Dods  is,  indeed,  a  most  admirable  popular  exposition  of  the  first 
eleven  chapters  of  this  im|:)ortant  portion  of  Scripture.  In  a  clear, 
flowing  and  jH^inted  style  he  gives  a  perfectly  intelligible  explana- 
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tion  of  their  contents,  and  shows  their  intimate  relation  to  the  pur- 
pose which  the  Apostle  had  in  view  in  writing  them,  namely,  to 
promote  the  belief  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  In 
nia  introductory  note,  Dr.  Dods  says,  concerning  this  Gospel,  that 
"  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  there  is  no  comjx)sition  a  more 
perfect  work  of  art,  or  which  more  rigidly  excludes  whatever  does 
not  subserve  its  main  end.  From  the  ^rst  word  to  the  last,  there  is 
DO  paragraph,  sentence,  or  expression  which  is  out  of  place,  or  with 
which  we  could  dispense."  The  truth  of  this  statement  becomes 
very  evident  as  one  follows  Dr.  Dods  in  his  lucid  and  masterly  ex- 
pceiiion  of  the  Gospel. 

Professor  Stokes'  volume  is  also  a  superior  work.  In  it  we  are 
given  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  down  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding, the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  ana  the  baptism  of  Cornelius, 
i.  e.,  of  the  first  nine  chapters.  It  has  to  do,  therefore,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  treats  of  the  incidents  there- 
with connected  in  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  manner. 
Though  a  decided  Churchman,  Professor  Stokes  has  been  careful  to 
say  nothing  which  can  really  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one  occupying 
a  aifierent  standpoint.  Hb  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Dods,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  popular  theological  literature,  and  will  re- 
pay study. 

Thb  Sibnok  Biblb.  St.  Luke  I.  to  St.  John  III.    New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong 
k  Son,  61  East  Tenth  Street  (near  Broadway),  1891.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  this  work  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  seventh  of  the  whole  series.  Its  general  features  are  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  volumes,  all  of  which  have 
been  noticed  more  or  less  fully  in  different  numbers  of  this  Review. 
Rightly  used,  it  is  a  work  which  will  prove  helpful  to  ministers  gen- 
erallv.  Its  outlines  of  sermons  are  both  suggestive  and  instructive, 
and  its  reference  to  works  bearing  on  the  different  texts  will  be 
found  especially  serviceable. 

St.  Matthbw'8  Withbss  to  Words  and  Works  of  the  Lord,  or  Our  Saviour's 
Life  as  Revealed  in  the  Goppel  of  His  Earliest  Evangelist.     By  Francis  W. 
Upham,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Church  and  Science :  or.  The  Ancient  Heb- 
raic Idea  of  the  Days  of  Creation,"  etc.,  etc.    New  York:    Hunt  &   Eaton. 
Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1891.     Price,  |1. 20. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  well  set  forth  on  its  title  page.  Its 
purpose  is  to  direct  attention  to  and  explain  the  meanmg  of  the 
ivords  and  works  of  Jesus  as  these  are  presented  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew.  In  its  general  character  it  is  popular  and  practical, 
rather  than  critical.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  and  attractive 
style,  and  is  in  every  way  well  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  It  is  a  booK  that  is  worthy  a  place  both  in  the  family 
and  in  the  Sunday-school  library. 
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CoxvisTAmT  031  THE  Old  Tutavcst.  Vol.  II.  LeTiticiM,  Nomben  and  Den- 
teronomj.  LeTiiiens  and  Numbers,  by  Daniel  Steele,  D.D. ;  Deuteronomj, 
bj  John  W.  Londsaj,  D.D.  New  York  :  Hani  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati  :  Cran- 
ston &  Stowe.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  volume  forms  part  of  Whedon  s  Old  and  New  Testament 
Commentarr.  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  information  concern- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  popular  use.  It  has  accordingly  been  pre- 
pared, not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  advanced  stu- 
dent as  to  those  of  the  general  reader.  On  this  account  its  charac- 
ter is  predominantly  expositor}',  rather  than  cntical.  Nevertheless 
the  work  has  been  executed  with  great  care  and  with  due  reference 
to  the  results  of  scientific  and  historical  criticism,  so  that  it  is  fully 
abreast  the  biblical  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  In 
tone  it  is  throughout  thoroughly  evangelical.  For  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  we  know  of  no  better  commentary  on  the  books 
of  which  it  treats. 

Illustbativb  Notes.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Sunday  School  Lessons  for 
1892,  Includiug  Ori^nal  and  Selected  Expositions,  Plans  of  Instmction, 
IlIustratiTe  Anecdotes,  Practical  Applications,  Arch»jlogical  Notes,  Library 
References,  Maps,  Pictures,  Dia^n^ms.  By  Jesse  L.  Hnrlbut,  D.D.,  and 
Robert  R.  Doherty,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati:  Cran- 
ston and  Stowe,  1891.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  work  has  been  especially  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  during  the  present  year.  In  it  the  International  Jjo- 
sons  for  the  year  are  carefully  expounded  and  illustrated,  and  teach- 
ers are  given  hints  for  instruction  and  library  references,  by  means 
of  which  they  may  attain  still  further  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Of  the  various  books  of  the  kind  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best.  No  Suurlay -school  teacher  who  will  study  it  carefully 
can  fail  to  be  well  prepared  to  impart  instruction  to  his  pupils. 
The  essence  of  a  library  may  be  truly  said  to  be  concentrated  in 
this  one  volume. 

Boston'  Homilies.  Short  Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons 
for  1892.  By  Members  of  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Conyocation  of  the  Bos- 
ton University.  Second  Series.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.-  Cincinnati  : 
Cranston  &  Stowe,  1891.     Price,  $1.26. 

This  volume  consists,  as  stated  on  its  title-page  of  homilies  or 
short  sermons  oh  the  International  Sunday  school  Lessons  for  the 
present  year.  These  homilies  have  all  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  furnish  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  and  instruc- 
tion. They  are  more  especially  intended  for  the  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  older  scholars,  but  may  be  profitably  read  by  all  classes 
of  persons.  Ministers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  on  the  Sun- 
day-school lessons  for  the  benefit  of  their  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  scholars  will  particularly  find  them  suggestive  and  helpful. 
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Wkslit  on  Osatobt.    New  York :    Hunt  k  Eaton.    CinciDDati :   Cranston  & 
Stowe,  1891.    Price  10  cents. 

This  small  booklet  of  t^renty  pages  coDsists  of  an  article  on  Ora- 
tory and  Elocution  by  the  distinguished  founder  of  Methodbm.  It 
will  amply  repay  careful  reading,  and  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
by  all  -who  -would  excel  in  public  speaking. 

Caxbhoab  and  Chabt.  Illustrating  the  Years,  Periods  and  Eyents  as  Recorded 
in  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  in  their  Chronological  Order.  Prepared  for  the  Use 
of  Snndaj-schools,  Normal  Classes,  etc.  By  George  P.  Perry.  New  York : 
Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.  Price  (cloth  6  feet  square), 
$3.60  ;  mounted  on  rollers,  |5.00  ;  Paper,  size,  20x28,  40  cts. ;  folded  in 
doth  coTer,  75  eta. 

This  is  on  exceedingly  convenient  and  instructive  Calendar  and 
Chart  By  means  of  it  the  different  events  of  the  Life  of  Christ  are 
so  presented  that  by  a  single  glance  their  various  relations  may  be 
learned.  We  would  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
ministers  and  Sunday-school  Superintendents  and  workers. 

Phabaobs,  FiLLAHS  AND  ExPLOBSRS.  Bj  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  Illustrated. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brother,  Franklin  Square,  1892.    Price,  $4.00. 

This  volume  contains,  with  large  additions,  notes  and  references, 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  recently  delivered  in  this 
country  by  the  author.  In  every  respect  it  is  a  most  delightful 
book.  Its  fine,  heavy  paper,  its  large,  clear  type,  its  many  line  and 
interesting  illustrations,  and  its  handsome  binding  make  it  a  perfect 
feast  for  the  eyes,  while  its  wonderful  account  of  early  civilization 
and  art,  its  charming  style,  and  its  thorough  and  accurate  learning 
make  it  a  no  less  perfect  feast  for  the  imagination  and  the  reason. 
We  would  advise  our  readers  to  secure  a  copy  of  it,  and,  if  they  do 
0O,  we  feel  assured  they  will  not  regret  their  purchase. 

Thf  Pbople's  Biblb.  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London  ;  Author  of 
"EcceDeuB,"  "The  Paraclete,'*  *»The  Prieethood  of  Christ,"  ••Springdale 
Abbey,"  "The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,"'  "Ad  Clerum,"  "The  Ark  of  Ood," 
"Apostolic  Life,"  '^Tyne  Chylde,"  •*  Weaver  Stephen,"  «*  Every  Morning," 
"The  People's  Family  Prayer  Book,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  XV. — Isaiah  xxvii. 
— JeremiaJi  xix.  New  York,  London  and  Toronto:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
ptny.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  **  People's  Bible"  on  thp  Old 

Testament.  As,  however,  six  volumes  of  the  work  have  been  already 

published  on  the  New  Testament,  this  is  really  the  twenty-first  vol- 

uroc  of  the  series.     Ooly  four  more  volumes  will,  therefore,  be  re- 

qiiixed  to   complete  the  work,  and,  considering   the   rapidity  with 

iriiich  the  different  volumes  have  heretofore  appeared,  it  will  not  be 

iozi^  now  before  the  whole  series  will  be  published.  When  we  think 

0^  t,he  other  works  written  by  Dr.  Parker,  it  is  really  surprising  that 
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L*  st-.^ili  ':•=  ii>  :.:  v.^il-zI-^^  Li  st  sh-:-?:  a  riaae  a  work  so  extensive 
ti:  i  r.-  ibl-e  i*  lii-e  ~  PerzL-s's  Bl'rle."  izd  aa  «•?  doing  is  in  itself  a 


have 
strik- 
ing aTpl::a.d<:n  <::  'iiriz*  tmih..  xhx^  hare  Eckide  the  earlier  volomei 
so  poi<i^.  vill :«  f:cxi*i  ia  t^  aJsi:.  Aini^ng  the  cities  of  topics  dis- 
cmed  &re  :i<  :>il': wiu :  A  I>ez.;incu£ioa  of  Drankenness ;  The 
I>x>iz:  or  Ariel :  Pl&in  Sc«=akinz :  Tbe  Source  of  Strength ; 
Prophedc  WarninfS :  Uno:iL*ci*:cjl^p>Tidiaicei:  Contending  £no- 
iion£;  Dmnatinrd  Tnnh:  LKvine  Qcesdons:  etc 


Fxrra.  H:f»,  L.-ti  xt:>  p^'^"^  ^T  I>*aife  Wae.p.D.  Author  of  Path  of  lift  ^ 
P'.'fXMBki  iPiivr-rj*  '.r»r  A  */  *^ -  .Sr.uj»^.  #f.  N*w  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton. 
Ctfrianad :  Cn&stoa  ±  Scow*,     ly-I.     rri«,  |1. 


This  t»:k  k  made  up  of  short  pongncLs.  illustrative  and  ex- 
planatory of  Chrisxian  taiih.  hope  L:>ve  and  dun-.  Thece  paragraphs 
ori^all V  appeared  as  editorials  in  the  colomns  of  the  Zion^t  Herald. 
Thev  embidj  mach  important  truth  pithily  expressed,  and  can 
scarcely  &il  co  be  spirinialiy  and  morally  helpful  to  those  who  read 
them.  We  coounecd  the  book  to  the  readers  of  this  RETiEW.as  one 
that  can  profitably  be  taken  up  at  odd  moments 
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I. 

CHBISrS  MIRACLES  IN  RELATION  TO  HIS 

PERSONALITY. 

BYTHB  BBV.   EML.  V.   OBRHART^  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Thb  person  of  our  Lord  conditions  the  peculiar  elements  of 
ministry.  Identified  with  the  Adamic  race  suffering  the 
mineries  of  sin,  He  is  distinguished  by  love  to  the  race,  a  love 
irhich  characterizes  His  personal  history  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Righteous  love  is  active  in  two  ways :  in  what  He 
does,  and  in  what  He  says. 

His  doings  and  His  sayings  correspond  to  His  personality. 
Jesus  was  what  no  man  ever  had  been,  He  became  what  no  man 
ever  had  become ;  therefore  He  did  what  no  man  had  ever 
done,  and  He  spake  as  no  man  had  ever  spoken. 

Contrasted  with  the  works  done  by  other  mighty  men,  His 
deeds  were  'miracles ; '  contrasted  with  the  doctrines  taught  by 
other  great  teachers,  His  words  were  ^  spirit '  and  '  life.'  His 
words  and  His  deeds  fit  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  answer  to  his  military  genius, 
the  resources  of  his  country  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  So 
the  conquests  of  Jesus  over  diseases,  demoniacal  possessions, 
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and  over  death,  answer  to  the  superior  authority  of  His  divine- 
human  Personality.  The  philosophy  of  PlaU)  answers  to  his 
metaphysical  insight  and  powers  of  profound  thought;  so  the 
new  teaching  of  Jesus  respecting  God  and  man  answers  to  the 
new  consciousness  of  ideal  manhood. 

Moved  by  the  love  of  fallen  mankind  to  take  the  form  of  a 
servant  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  the  Son  of  God  be- 
came the  Mediator  that  men  might  share  the  triumphant  life 
which  He  lived  and  know  the  truth  which  He  was. 

The  ministry  of  the  Mediator  was  the  impartation  of  His 
fulness  to  all  classes  who  were  capable  of  receiving  His  gifts.* 
The  new  blessings  given  by  miracle  and  by  parable  presup- 
pose the  new  spiritual  resources  which  He  developed  and  rea- 
liied  in  Himself. 

I. 

The  deeds  of  our  Lord  are  to  be  studied,  first,  m  relation  to 
Himieify  then  in  relation  to  the  persons  and  things  these  deeds 
were  wrought  upon.  In  both  relations  His  deeds,  however 
wonderful,  were  natural.  They  were  done  in  accord  with  His 
own  nature,  and  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  men  and  of  things. 

The  miracle  which  above  all  others  appeals  to  faith  and  rea- 
son is  His  own  personal  history ;  yet  this  personal  history  is 
neither  unhuman  nor  unnatural. 

The  extraonlinariness  of  His  personality  as  presented  by  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  we  cannot  but  see  and  feel.  Con* 
trasted  with  all  heroes  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  or  with  the 
best  teachers  of  religion,  He  stands  alone.  Between  Him  and 
the  noblest  among  pious  men  there  is  a  deep,  broad  chasm. 

Though  Abraham  and  Moses,  David,  Samuel  and  Isaiah  were 
chosen  men  of  Jehovah  who  lived  on  a  spiritual  level  far  higher 
than  any  pagan  seeker  after  God,  yet  no  lawgiver,  nor  seer,  nor 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  furnishes  a  criterion  of  judgment. 
So  far  above  them  all  does  His  personality  tower  that  John 
Baptist,  than  whom  there  was  none  greater  among  them   that 

*  Of  His  fulness  have  all  we  receiyed,  and  grace  for  grace."    John  1 :  Id. 
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are  born  of  women,  pronoonced  himself  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down  and  unloose  the  latchet  of  His  shoes.* 

A  similar  contrast  is  evident  when  we  compare  the  Master 
with  His  disciples.  Though  he  that  is  bat  little  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  greater  than  John  Baptist^  jet  the  life  of  no 
apostle  is  the  perfect  image  of  the  life  of  his  Lord.  John 
and  James,  Peter  and  Paul,  are  wonderful  revelations  of  a  new, 
an  uplifting  and  transforming  virfue,  yet  in  point  of  moral 
character  and  divine  consciousness  they  are  of  inferior  rank. 
He  is  the  pattern,  they  are  reflections ;  He  is  without  sin, 
they  confess  themselves  sinners ;  He  realises  the  divine  idea  of 
man,  they  are  the  imperfect  witnesses  of  Him ;  He  is  the  foun- 
tain of  a  new  vitality,  a  new  righteousness,  a  new  spiritual 
strength,  they  receive  their  inspiration  with  all  their  new 
powers  from  Him. 

Reason  [cannot  account  for  the  character  of  Jesus,  a  Man 
who  whilst  living  on  the  ordinary  human  plane,  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  needs  and  all  the  woes  of  His  fellow-men  stands 
forth  the  reality  of  an  ideal  never  before  attempted  or  even 
conceived,  by  recognizing  in  Him  only  the  best  endowments  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  A  life,  a  character  so  new,  so  extraordi- 
nary, so  opposite  to' the  accepted  principles  of  the  noblest  men, 
presupposes  an  extraordinary  personality.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
one  great  Miracle  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  degree  that  wo  rise  to  a  perception  of  the  Miracle 
which  Bis  personal  history  sets  before  us,  we  may  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  naturalness  of  His  character  and  of  His  wonder- 
ful works.  Does  the  ideal  of  any  philosopher,  pagan  or  Chris- 
tian, satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  human  reason  ?  Does  not 
every  great  man  aim  at  a  kind  of  perfection  higher  than  that 
to  which  he  has  attained  7  Is  any  truly  human  ideal  of  char- 
acter or  of  achievement,  however  exalted,  irrational?  Does 
not  the  age  and  the  world  support  and  commend  the  endeavor 
after  extraordinary  achievements  for  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind?   Does  not  the  man  who  accomplishes  great  things  for 

•Matt.  11:  11;  Lake?:  28;  Johnl:  27. 
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his  Age  command  eothosiastio  approval  ?     Does  he  not  lose  re- 
spect in  the  degree  that  he  fails  of  a  high  aim  ? 

When  JesQS  sets  before  Himself  an  ideal  of  love  to  CM  and 
love  to  man,  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  salmtion  and  blessedness 
of  His  enemies,  an  ideal  whidi  distinguishes  Him  above  all 
great  and  good  men,  does  not  such  a  high  purpose  accord  with 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason  ?  Is  such  an  ideal  not  truly  in 
living  sympathy  with  our  purest  aspirations  ?  Does  it  not  ae- 
cord  with  the  best  elements  of  man's  natore  ? 

Inasmuch  as  Jesus  proposes  to  Himself  an  aim  which  distin- 
guishes Him  from  all  other  men,  sound  reason  demands  that 
He  demonstrate  His  claim  to  respect  and  confidence  by  the 
realization  of  His  aim.  Did  He  or  did  He  not  succeed  f  There 
is  no  occasion  for  argument  in  support  of  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. That  He  was  the  extraordinary  Reality  which  He  pro- 
posed to  Himself  is  conceded  even  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
of  His  enemies.     Is  such  reality  natural  or  unnatural  ? 

Is  it  unnatural  to  evolve  an  ideal  of  manhood  purer,  higher 
than  the  ideals  of  all  other  men  ?  Is  it  unnatural  to  resolve 
that  ideal  into  reality,  and  set  it  without  flaw  or  blemish 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world?  Is  it  superhuman,  or  is  it 
truly  human,  to  touch  the  richest  possibilities  of  man*s  divine 
imageship? 

Mo;  the  personal  life  of  Jesus  was  neither  unhuman  nor 
unnatural.  The  Miracle  of  miracles,  whilst  it  reveals  a  Pres- 
ence other  than  the  laws  of  nature,  other  than  the  endowmenti 
of  the  Adamic  race,  is  nevertheless  in  sympathy  with  the  laws 
of  nature  and  responsive  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason. 

II. 

From  a  person  who  is  Himself  a  miracle  we  look  for  miracu- 
lous deeds.  From  a  man  whose  character  is  extraordinary  we 
may  expect  extraordinary  words.  Reason  asks  for  works  and 
words  that  answer  to  personality. 

Jesus  Christ  was  pre-eminently  the  Man  of  deeds.  He  came 
into  the  world,  not  chiefly  to  teach  new  doctrines,  but  to  do  new 
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truth.  His  personality  And  His  works  were  the  presupposition 
of  all  His  words. 

HU  deeds  done  in  the  service  of  mankind  are  to  be  studied 
under  a  twofold  aspect :  in  their  relation  to  men  as  men^  bear- 
ing God's  image,  capable  of  Ood's  love ;  then  also  in  their  rela- 
tion to  man's  enemiesy  including  all  the  ills  of  his  fallen  condition. 

Formed  in  God's  image,  men  are  by  their  creation  predesti- 
nated for  the  perfect  communion  of  love  with  God.  They  have 
a  hidden  intrinsic  capacity  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  miracu- 
lous works  done  by  Jesus.  Their  nature  has  a  susceptibility 
akin  to  the  capacities  of  His  own  human  nature.  His  aim  it 
was  by  doing  the  will  of  His  Father  to  make  Himself  the  arch- 
etype of  a  new  manhood,  a  manhood  of  which  the  primeval  man 
was  the  fignre."*"  At  every  cost,  opposed  by  the  enmity  of  wicked 
men,  assailed  by  Satan,  Jesus  persisted  with  unyielding  firmness 
in  the  work  of  realising  and  consummating  the  glory  of  true 
manhood. 

By  His  works  and  His  words  He  aimed  to  make  all  men  what 
He  was.  The  consummation  set  before  Him  by  the  Father  for 
Himself  was  the  consummation  which  Ho  set  for  others ;  for  in 
aU  men  He  recognizes  the  possibility  of  attaining  in  union  with 
Himself,  by  the  obedience  of  faith,  to  a  manhood  pure,  per- 
fectly righteous,  divinely  holy,  like  His  own. 

On  the  basis  of  this  principle  He  forms  a  kingdom  out  of  sin- 
ful men,  changed  by  a  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  into  likeness  to 
Himself,  a  kingdom  in  which  He  reigns  as  King,  a  kingdom 
which  differs  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  as  He  differs  from 
other  kings.  Says  our  Lord  :  ^*  Ye  know  that  they  which  are 
accounted  to  rule  over  the  Oentiles  lord  it  over  them  ;  and  their 
great  ones  exercise  authority  over  them.  But  it  is  not  so 
among  you:  but  whosoever  would  become  great  among  you, 
shall  be  your  minister ,  and  whosoever  would  be  first  among 
yon,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  verily  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many."  f 

•Bom.  5:  14.  t  Mk.  10:  42M5;  Matt  20:  28. 
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The  authority  of  His  kingdom  is  the  authority  of  love,  not 
the  love  of  a  father  to  s  son,  nor  of  a  patriot  to  his  country, 
such  as  may  be  seen  among  the  civilized  nations  of  paganism , 
nor  that  purer  love,  examples  of  which  appear  in  some  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  nation;  but  that  self-sacri- 
ficing love  for  all  men,  for  *  the  evil  and  the  good/  for  ^  the  just 
and  the  unjust,'*  in  the  service  of  God,  of  which  Jesus  is  the  be- 
ginning ;  the  love  which  perceives  in  every  man,  every  woman, 
every  child,  the  inborn  capability  of  God-like  perfection^  of  a 
blessedness  akin  to  the  eternal  blessedness  of  God ;  and  there- 
fore takes  delight  in  consecrating  time  and  strength,  talent  and 
genius,  even  life  itself,  to  the  work  of  raising  the  wicked  from 
the  '  horrible  pit '  of  sin  to  the  divine  plane  of  righteousness 
and  wisdom.f 

^,  Of  His  kingdom  He  is  the  only  foundation ;  '^For  other  foun- 
dation can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ/' I  This  foundation  is  laid  in  man's  nature  no  less  than 
decreed  by  God's  sovereign  will.  Extraordinary  as  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  His  kinj^dom  and  the  law  by  which  His 
kingdom  is  governed;  fierce  as  was  the  war  waged  against  it  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  kingdom  is  never- 
theless in  reality  a  natural  kingdom.  It  was  and  it  is  just  what 
the  nature  of  the  Adamic  race  needed,  what  nature  yearned 
after,  what  it  struggled  by  inventions  of  its  own  to  establish, 
and  what  men  by  their  natural  endowments  had  a  fitness  to 
enter.  There  is  no  principle  of  the  kingdom,  no  precept,  no 
maxim,  no  ordinance,  not  even  a  word  contrary  to  any  law  of 
mind  or  body.  Instead,  all  the  gifts  of  the  kingdom  and  all  its 
demands,  demonstrate  it  to  be  the  complement  and  the  joy  of 
genuine  manhood. 

Answering  to  the  deepest  needs  of  the  nature  of  men,  and 
aiming  at  their  positive  perfection,  the  works  of  Jesus  were 
done  in  opposition  to  stn.  From  this  alien  principle  moral 
evils  and  physical  evils  arise.  The  enemy  of  sin,  Jesus  waged 
war  against  sin  ;  and  He  did  His  works  for  the  destruction  of 

*Matt.  5:45.  tP8.40:2.  tl  Cor.  8: 11. 
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the  ills  to  which  the  sinful  race  is  heir.  Blindness,  deafness, 
lameness,  fevers,  paralysis,  leprosy,  demoniacal  possessions, 
death,  and  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  attending  theae  evils  are 
contrary  to  human  nature  and  to  our  natural  instincts.  Each 
18  a  violation  of  manhood,  being  inimical  to  the  life  of  the  body 
and  the  well-being  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  forgiveness  that  vio- 
lates the  laws  of  nature,  but  transgression  and  guilt.  It  is  not 
an  effectual  remedy,  not  miraculous  interposition,  that  inter- 
rupts and  suspends  the  harmonies  of  the  family  and  the  State, 
but  sickness,  diseases,  death. 

The  miraculous  healings  recorded  in  the  Gospels  declare  the 
raperior  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  in  profoundest  sym- 
pathy with  man's  nature ;  no  less  also  with  the  nature  of  sub- 
human kingdoms.  Jesus  honors  all  natural  laws.  So  far  from 
violating,  or  suspending,  or  even  for  an  instant  disturbing  the 
original  equipoise  of  man's  complex  organization,  or  interrupt- 
ing the  harmony  between  man  and  lower  kingdoms,  every 
miraculous  cure  asserted  the  fundamental  rights  of  humanity 
by  attacking  the  abnormal  principle  from  which  the  ills  of  life 
proceed,  and  by  overwhelming  the  Adversary  of  the  good  and 
the  right.  The  Author  of  nature  honors  nature.  The  Man 
who  is  the  true  ideal  of  manhood  is  the  enemy,  not  of  natural 
law,  but  of  the  transgression  of  natural  law. 

If  we  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  naturalness  of  the  works  of 
Jesus,  into  His  devotion  to  the  hidden  truth  of  man,  and  to  the 
harmony  between  man  and  lower  kingdoms,  the  great  number 
of  wonderful  cures  *  wrought  by  His  touch  or  His  word  will 
appear  to  be  like  refreshing  streams  flowing  from  a  new  foun- 
tain of  human  vitality  opened  in  the  barren  desert. 

The  Synoptists  prove  the  historicity  of  their  records  by  the 
▼ery  fact  that  they  contain  an  account  of  these  miracles.     If 

*  Matthew  lajs :  And  Jesiu  went  about  in  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their 
•jnagognei^  and  preaching  the  goepel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner 
of  disease  and  all  manner  of  sickness  among  the  people.  And  the  report  of 
Him  went  forth  into  all  Syria;  and  thej  brought  unto  Him  all  that  were  sick, 
holden  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  possessed  with  devild^  and  epileptic^ 
and  palsied ;  and  He  healed  them. — 4 :  23,  24. 
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mirmeles  were  wanting  in  the  record,  their  absenee  would  indi- 
eate  that  in  the  aetnal  historj  of  Jesaa  they  did  not  occur;  and 
reasoning  from  the  absence  of  miracles  in  His  actual  history,  it 
would  follow,  either  that  His  works  did  not  correq>ond  to  the 
perfect  naturalness  of  His  personality,  or  that  His  personality 
did  not  in  truth  realize  the  ideal  superiority  of  man  oTer 
nature's  ills.  His  personal  history  would  have  come  short  of 
genuine  manhood,  would  as  really  have  been  wanting  in  natu- 
ralness as  is  the  personal  history  of  all  other  great  men. 

in. 

Proceeding  on  the  same  general  principle,  we  may  form  a 
correct  judgment  concerning  other  classes  of  our  Lord's  mirac- 
ulous works.  When  Jesus  walks  upon  the  turbulent  waves  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  commands  the  storm  to  be  still,  and  it 
obeys  His  word ;  or  when  He  directed  Peter  to  go  to  the  aea, 
cast  a  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up  to  find  a 
shekel  in  his  mouth  in  order  therewith  to  pay  tribute;  or  says 
to  the  fruitless  fig  tree,  Let  there  be  no  fruit  from  thee  hence- 
forward forever,  and  immediately  the  fig  tree  withered  away.  He 
asserts  and  declares  the  original  superiority  of  man  over  the 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Such  extraordinary  acts  display  the  pur- 
pose of  God  in  forming  man  after  His  own  image. 

Of  the  primeval  family  it  is  written  :  God  said,  "Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth."  Seizing  the  truth 
of  Genesis,  the  eighth  Psalm  hymns  the  praises  of  Jehovah  in 
the  same  lofty  strain  : 

What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 

And  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  yisitest  him  ? 

For  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  God, 

And  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honor. 

Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hand*. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

When  Jesus  commands  the  angry  sea  we  have  a  manifestation 
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of  the  true  dignity  of  man  as  king  of  the  natural  world,  a  defi- 
nite expression  of  the  irresistible  might  with  which  man's  will 
may  put  in  sabjeotion  under  his  feet  the  disorganising  forces  of 
lower  realma«  He  simply  fulfils  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

On  the  same  principle  we  interpret  the  miracle  of  feeding 
five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  When  they 
have  all  eaten  and  are  filled,  the  disciples  take  up  twelve  has- 
ketfuls  of  the  broken  pieces.  This  extraordinary  transaction 
accords  with  the  original  laws  and  the  true  teleology  of  nature. 
Jesus  touches  the  hidden  synthesis,  on  the  one  side,  between 
impersonal  nature  and  the  will  of  its  Author  immanent  in  its 
laws,  and  on  the  other  side  He  asserts  the  hidden  synthesis  of 
human  personality  with  the  economy  of  the  lower  world.  Na- 
ture anticipates  man,  anticipates  the  ideal  man.  To  be  truly 
natural,  to  fulfil  its  mission,  nature  needs  man's  presence,  needs 
the  benediction  of  his  personality  to  be  active  in  it  and  upon  it. 

This  principle  is  applicable  to  the  miracle  of  Gana  in  Galilee. 
Jesus  ordered  six  water-pots  of  stone  to  be  filled  with  water, 
and  when  the  servants  obeyed  His  command,  Draw  out  now, 
and  bear  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast,  the  water  became  wine.  The 
exertion  of  His  miracle-working  power  was  neither  arbitrary, 
nor  was  He  ambitious  of  vain  display.  There  was  a  want  of 
wine  at  the  marriage.  Our  Lord  interposes  to  supply  this  want. 
Here,  as  in  other  instances,  an  evil  is  impending ;  and  the  evil 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  prevalent  disorganization.  His 
act  of  interposition  reveals  His  kingship  over  nature.  Agree- 
ably to  the  word  in  Genesis,  He,  the  ideal  Man,  has  dominion 
*over  all  the  earth';  and  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  ex- 
presses in  a  figure  the  human  design  of  His  Presence.  Na- 
ture is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  nature.  Nature  is 
man's  servant;  and  when  by  the  force  of  His  will  Jesua 
turns  water  into  wine  in  the  service  of  man,  He  works  after 
the  method  of  the  ideal  Man,  who  has  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  relations  of  nature  to  His  kingdom,  neither  seen  nor 
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tangible  by  ordinary  men.  The  miracle  images  the  tmth  that 
His  kingdom  not  only  removes  all  actual  eviU,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  also  supplies  all  individual  and  social  needs.*  His  king- 
dom is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life 
which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

In  performing  the  miracle  in  Cana  He  proves  Himself  to  be 
equal  to  His  claims.  Does  He  not  profess  to  have  come  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  ?  The  salvation  which  He  brings  means 
deliverance  from  all  evils,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  whether  of 
the  individual,  or  the  family,  or  the  state.  Can  any  rational 
objection  be  made  to  such  a  salvation?  Does  not  the  judgment 
of  men  everywhere  bear  witness  to  two  things :  that  such  a  com* 
prehensive  salvation  is  needed,  and  that  such  salvation  can  come 
neither  from  nature,  nor  from  philosophy,  nor  natural  science, 
nor  culture,  nor  material  progresp?  Universal  judgment  by 
implication  affirms  that  if  deliverance  be  possible,  it  must  oome 
from  One  who  not  only  differs  from  ordinary  men,  bat  who 
also  as  regards  wisdom  and  power  is  qualified  at  will  to  com- 
mand all  the  forces  of  Good  and  of  Evil,  natural  and  spiritnaL 

Is  it  then  rational  to  raise  objections  to  the  wonderful  deeds 
of  Clirist  because,  claiming  to  be  tiie  Saviour  of  the  world  from 
all  evils,  lie  makes  good  His  claim  ?  or  inasmuch  as  the  methods 
of  ordinary  men  are  a  universal  failure  He  makes  good  His 
claim  by  methods  of  His  own  ?  Could  Jesus  do  things 
that  no  men  have  ever  done  if  His  method  did  not  differ  from 
ordinary  methods?  Would  not  the  absence  of  methods,  and  of 
results  peculiar  to  Himself  involve  a  reflection  on  the  perfection 
of  His  character?  If  claiming  to  be  the  complete  Saviour  He 
should  like  other  physicians  stand  powerless  before  leprosy,  or 
should  be  dumb  in  the  presence  of  the  bier  and  the  tomb,  only 
weeping  with  those  that  weep,  would  not  this  lack  of  ability  to 
afford  extraordinary  relief  in  an  extraordinary  emergency  de- 
clare Him  to  be  only  a  man  like  other  men,  not  the  mighty 


*  Seek  ye  first  HU  kingdom,  and  His  rightcousneBB ;  and  all  other 
thall  be  added  unto  jou. — Matt.  6 :  33. 
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Saviour,  and  declare  His  kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  not  the 
kingdom  of  God  ? 

When  Christology  refers  the  authority  with  which  Jesus  re- 
bukes the  storm,  and  the  power  with  which  He  multiplies  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes,  or  walks  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  exclu- 
sivelj  to  His  divinity,  it  overlooks  fundamental  Christian  truth. 
The  Oospels  lose  one  element  of  their  peculiar  significance,  and 
the  manhood  of  Jesus  is  divested  of  the  unique  dignity  which 
the  New  Testament  ascribes  to  Him.  As  aifecting  our  judgment 
of  Jesus  it  means  nothing  when  Christology  says  that  God 
can  do  all  things^  that  God  governs  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and 
under  the  earth.  Christianity  is  not  needed  to  teach  us  that. 
So  much  we  learn  even  from  the  light  of  nature.  "*  If  Chris- 
tianity means  no  more  than  this:  that  God  can  forgive  sins: 
that  God  changes  man's  heart ;  that  God  can  calm  the  turbulent 
waves ;  that  God  can  give  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  the  vigor  of  health  to  the  leper; — if  Christianity  means  no 
more,  it  is  as  to  kind  no  advance  on  Judaism  ;  it  would  only  set 
forth  more  clearly,  more  definitely,  what  we  learn  from  the  Old 
Testament.  If  we  accept  no  more,  we  lose  sight  of  the  virtue 
of  the  new  principle,  that  *^the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."  This  new  principle  as  represented  by  the  New 
Testament  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  human  nature  of  Jesus, 
because  truly  humaUy  was  even  while  on  earth  the  adequate 
organ  of  His  divine  nature  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission  in 
the  state  of  humiliation.  Like  Himself,  His  wonderful  works 
are  divine-human,  as  really  human  as  divine;  and  His  works 
prove  themselves  to  be  divine  by  the  fact  that  in  fulfilment  of 
the  original  idea  of  man  they  are  truly  human. 

Of  the  transforming  power  of  true  manhood  over  lower  king- 
doms we  have  a  prophecy  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Art  and 
science  turn  the  desert  into  a  garden,  multiply  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  bring  to  light  secret  possibilities  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  What  ordinary  men  accomplish  through  various 
inventions  and  instrumentalities,  the  Son  of  Man  does  by  a 

•Rom.  1:20. 
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method  of  His  own,  the  silent  exercise  of  His  righteous  wilL 
In  all  its  realms,  in  all  its  laws,  in  its  relations  backward  to 
God  and  forward  to  man,  nature  is  responsife  to  His  plastic 
touch,  because  human  personality  and  impersonal  nature  are 
members  of  one  system,  nature  being  man's  material  foandation, 
and  personality  the  apex  and  complement  of  nature. 

To  complete  a  Scriptural  conception  of  our  Lord's  miracles  it 
is  needful  to  emphasise  their  chief  design.  All  His  works  de- 
rive their  meaning  from  their  direct  connection  with  the  found- 
ing of  His  kingdom. 

The  type,  the  law  and  ultimate  end  of  His  kingdom  is  Him- 
self. In  it  and  by  it  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  His  person- 
ality are  to  be  realised.  His  own  attitude  toward  God,  His 
own  attitude  toward  the  Adamic  race,  toward  nature  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  is  as  to  its  purpose  the  attitude  of  His 
kingdom.  As  His  person  is  superior  to  the  disintegrating  forces 
of  the  natural  world ;  as  no  disease,  no  sickness  could  seize  Him 
with  its  fatal  grasp,  nor  death  itself,  which  of  His  own  will  He 
suffered,  could  hold  Him  in  subjection,  so  the  kingdom  founded 
on  His  person  is  intrinsically  superior  to  all  human  ills.  The 
healing  of  bodily  and  mental  diseases,  the  raising  of  the  dead 
and  the  removal  of  all  kinds  of  human  misery  were  the  natural 
operation  of  the  genius  of  His  kingdom,  on  the  one  hand  answer- 
ing to  the  demands  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  other  prophetic 
of  an  intrinsic  energy  adequate  to  the  entire  eipancipation  of 
the  race. 

Wrought  for  the  removal  of  moral  and  physical  evils,  the 
works  of  Jesus  had  at  the  same  time  a  profound  positive  signifi- 
cance. His  miracles  were  more  than  antidotes.  Jesus  laid 
hold  of  the  normal  order  of  human  life,  and  the  normal  order  of 
the  natural  world,  the  order  which  underlies  disorganization  and 
misery.  He  touched  latent  possibilities  of  soul  and  body,  and 
developed  these  possibilities  into  realities.  Discerning  and 
asserting  the  original  purpose  and  the  ideal  development  of 
humanity,  He  overcame  evils  by  a  quickening  and  recuperative 
force  active  from  within.   Deafness,  blindness,  lameness,  paraly- 
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sis  He  heals  bj  reviving  the  suppressed  vitality  of  the  subject, 
thns  honoring  and  enthroning  the  rights  of  original  laws.  As 
a  physician  overcomes  sickness  by  protecting  or  stimulating  the 
natural  vitality  of  his  patient,  so  the  Great  Physician  by  the 
force  of  His  penetrating  will  quickens  the  capacities  of  suffer- 
ing men,  capacities  unknown  and  inaccessible  to  ordinary  medi- 
eal  skill;  by  vivifying  and  unfolding  slumbering  powers  He 
neutralizes  and  abolishes  the  poison  of  moral  and  physical  evil. 
Two  things  He  does  for  suffering  mankind  by  one  act :  the 
one  removing  the  external  phenomena  of  mental  and  bodily  dis- 
eases, the  other  destroying  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  lodged 
in  the  interior  constitution.  All  who  are  accessible  to  His 
spiritual  power  of  healing  are  not  only  delivered  from  external 
ills,  but  they  are  also  lifted  up  to  a  nobler  plane  of  life  on  which 
they  move  with  new  vigor,  new  strength,  new  hope. 

rv. 

The  words  and  the  deeds  of  Jesus  Christ  are  integral  parts 
of  the  one  ministry.  Miracles  are  truth  confronting  us  in  the 
character  of  transactions.  Words  are  deeds  wrought  out  in 
language.  As  the  statue  is  poetry  in  marble,  so  the  parable  is 
life-giving  might  in  articulate  speech. 

Deeds  and  words  are  expressions  of  the  same  personality. 
Each  is  the  medium  through  which  His  life  and  salvation  are 
freely  imparted  to  men  dead  in  sin  and  subject  to  the  curse  of 
violated  law.  Of  the  two  modes  of  ministration,  the  deed,  the 
transaction,  is  the  richer  manifestation,  because  under  the  form 
of  reality  it  embodies  and  reveals  more  of  the  wealth  of  His 
personality. 

This* proposition  is  valid  respecting  the  objective  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  compared  with  the  record  of  Him  in  the  words 
of  either  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  fact  of  His  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  has  more  virtue  and  meaning  than  the  ac- 
count written  by  Matthew  and  Luke  can  express.  So  in  regard 
to  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  The  reality  of  His  death 
ia  fundamental;  it  has  more  solemn  significance  than  the  words 
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of  Jesus  foretelling  it  bring  to  light,  or  than  the  words  of  the 
apostles  who  bear  witness  to  the  fact  can  teach.  As  regards 
the  resurrection,  no  words  of  Scripture  furnish  us  an  adequate 
insight  into  its  nature.  The  mystery  of  the  crucifixion  and 
the  resurrection  we  approach  in  the  Spirit  by  faith ;  and  un- 
questionably we  have  to  study  each  through  the  agency  of  the 
inspired  record.  But  the  principal  Object  of  our  faith,  the 
ground  of  our  undying  hope,  is  the  Reality  from  which  evan- 
gelical speech  derives  its  unfathomable  meaning. 

Of  like  kind  is  the  relation  of  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  fundamental  Miracle,  to  His  Personality  and  His 
personal  history  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Inasmuch  as  He  was 
a  Man  such  as  no  one  had  been  before,  such  as  no  one  has 
been  since.  He  spake  as  no  one  has  ever  spoken.  The  Truth 
which  He  was  and  which  He  lived  was  a  breadth  and  length,  a 
height  and  depth,  which  by  the  common  consent  of  Christen- 
dom no  believer,  no  theologian,  has  yet  measured.  For  this 
reason  the  words  of  Jesus  as  written  by  the  evangelists  pre- 
suppose an  import,  a  hidden  wealth  of  virtue,  which  the  mind 
of  the  evangelists  did  not  fathom, — a  wealth  which  by  the 
Christian  may  be  more  and  more  clearly  discerned  as  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  He  grows  in  positive  fellowship  with  the 
life  of  Christ.  Communion  in  the  Spirit  with  Christ  Him- 
self conditions  better  insight  into  the  import  of  evangelical 
words. 

The  lack  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  relation  which  the 
personality  and  the  deeds  of  our  Lord  bear  to  His  words  has 
betrayed  some  scholars  into  a  partial  undervaluing  of  the 
Synoptists.  A  sentiment  has  been  gaining  currency  which,  by 
overlooking  the  peculiar  worth  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke, 
extols  the  Fourth  Gospel  disproportionately,  extols  it  because, 
whilst  recording  but  few  miracles,  it  contains,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  richest  discourses  of  our 
Lord.  Negative  criticism  attacks  the  Gospel  of  John  because 
of  these  profound  discourses,  and  attacks  the  Synoptists  on 
account  of  the  many  miracles  which  they  record.     Apologetics 
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has  proceeded  largely  on  the  silent  assumption  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  the  principal  book.  Corresponding  to  this  silent 
assamption  that  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Christianity,  not  a  few  learned  men  have  felt  called 
upon  to  apologize  for  the  many  miracles  of  the  Synoptists, 
evei^  to  explain  away  the  historicity  of  some  of  them  by  deny- 
ing or  questioning  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions. 

Such  hesitancy  of  faith,  such  an  unwarranted  concession  to 
the  enemy  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unbiblical.  The  order 
of  arrangement  of  the  four  Gospels  is  logical  no  less  than  his- 
torical. First  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man,  then  His  dis- 
courses. First  His  wonderful  deeds,  then  His  wonderful  words. 
Rightly  judged  the  three  synoptists  condition  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. All  move  on  the  same  high  divine-human  plane ;  but  if 
there  be  any  difference  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  are,  objec- 
tively considered,  more  profound  and  of  richer  import.  Instead 
of  feeling  any  need  of  apologizing  for  the  numerous  miracles 
recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  or  of  investing  the  record  with 
more  credibility  by  referring  demoniacal  possessions  to  the  su- 
perstition of  the  age,  a  sound  Christology  ought  to  rely  on  the 
tmth  of  the  principle  that  the  miracles  answer  to  the  personality 
of  the  Man.  The  Man  who  has  a  consciousness  of  possessing 
godlike  life  and  transcendent  authority,  who  has  the  amazing 
courage  to  lay  claim  to  a  dignity  superior  to  all  other  men, 
such  dignity  as  the  inimitable  discourses  recorded  by  John  ne- 
cessarily presuppose,  must  either  be  unworthy  of  confidence  and 
respect,  or  He  must  have  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  perform 
the  miracles  reported  by  the  Synoptists.  Accept  the  reality  of 
the  miracles  of  Mark,  and  there  is  a  logical  basis  for  the  dis- 
courses of  John.  Deny  the  miracles  of  Mark  and  the  legitimate 
reflex  action  of  thought  will  deny  the  extraordinary  personality 
of  Jesus.  Deny  His  extraordinary  personality,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  John  will  have  to  be  resolved  into  the  vagaries  of  a 
morbid  phantasy. 

To  state  the  same  principle   in  other  words :  if  no  mighty 
deeds  had  been  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  if  the  ills  of  the 
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kingdom  of  darkneu  had  not  receiied  at  Hia  tooch,  if  the  in 
nate  Presence  of  God  in  ideal  manhooii  had  not  prowoked 
unprecedented  aianifentacion  of  demoniacal  enmity*  there  wqiiU 
have  been  a  contradiction  between  Hia  worria  and  FTia  doingss^ 
between  Hia  self-exalcation  in  speech  and  Hia  helpless  indt- 
ciency  in  practice. 

For  the  sake  of  the  argument  I  have  impliedly  been  wecodanf 
to  the  preanmption  that  the  teaching  of  Chriac  aa  represented 
in  John  differs  in  kind  from  Hia  teaching  as  reported  by  the 
Synoptiata.  But  troth  reqnirea  Chriatology  to  challenge  this 
preaomption.  Is  it  f  alid  ?  There  ia  gooii  reaaon  to 
ita  yalidity.  The  subject  matter  of  the  teaching  ia  the 
ell  the  Goapela.  The  fariation  ia  seen  in  the  method.  In  John 
there  ia  little  or  no  teaching  by  parablea ;  inatead  'we  hmve  nscC- 
apbor ;  in  the  other  Gospela  parablea  aboaad.  Two  methcyis  of 
teaching  repreaent  different  aapeeta  of  oar  Lord^a  genina.  The 
parablea  of  the  Synoptiata  declare  Hia  artiatie  akill,  whflst  the 
diacoursea  of  John  show  His  philosophic  wealth. 

Parables  are  works  of  art^  the  word-paintinga  of  the  ideal 
Artist.  The  subjects  are  Himself  and  Hia  kingdom.  The 
claaaic  pictures  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  like  the  noblest 
works  of  all  great  artists,  are  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  the 
heart  of  the  Christian,  and  to  the  scholarly  theologian  objects 
of  study  from  age  to  age. 

By  deeds  and  by  words,  by  miracle  and  by  parable  Jesos 
Christ  imparts  to  receptive  souls  of  the  fulness  of  Hia  life  and 
aaUfltion.  Men  become  rich,  strong,  godlike,  and  triumph  OTer 
etil  in  proportion  that  by  the  obedience  of  faith  they  accept  and 
appropriate  His  ministrations. 


ir. 

CALVIN  AT  HOME. 

BT  BEV.   PHILIP  BCHAFF,  D.D..  LL.D. 

Calvin  expresses  his  yiews  on  marriage  in  his  comments 
on  Ephesians  6 :  28-33.  ^'  It  is  a  thing  against  nature/'  he 
remarks,  ''  that  any  one  should  not  love  his  wife,  for  God  has 
ordained  marriage  in  order  that  two  may  be  made  one  person — 
a  result  which^  certainly,  no  other  alliance  can  bring  about. 
When  Moses  says  that  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleaye  unto  his  wife,  he  shows  that  a  man  ought  to  prefer  mar- 
riage to  every  other  onion,  as  being  the  holiest  of  all.'' 

He  himself  was  in  no  hurry  to  get  married,  and  put  it  off  till 
he  was  over  thirty.  He  rather  boasted  that  people  could  not 
charge  him  with  having  assailed  Rome,  as  the  Greeks  besieged 
Troy,  for  the  sake  of  a  woman.  What  led  him  first  to  think  of 
it,  was  the  sense  of  loneliness  and  the  need  of  proper  care,  that 
he  might  be  able  the  better  to  serve  the  Church.  While  living 
at  Strassburg,  between  1539  and  1541,  he  had  a  housekeeper, 
with  her  son,  a  woman  of  violent  temper  who  sorely  tried  his 
patience.  At  one  time  she  abused  his  brother  so  violently  that 
he  left  the  house,  and  then  she  ran  away,  leaving  her  son  be- 
hind.   The  disturbance  made  him  sick. 

He  was  often  urged  by  his  friend  Farel  (who  himself  found 
no  time  to  think  of  marrying  till  his  old  age,)  and  by  Bucer  at 
Strassburg,  to  take  a  wife  that  he  might  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a 
well-ordered  home.  He  first  mentions  the  subject  in  a  letter 
to  Farel,  from  Strassburg,  May  19, 1539,  in  which  he  says:  '^I 
am  none  of  those  insane  lovers  who,  when  once  smitten  with  the 
fine  figure  of  a  woman,  embrace  also  her  faults.  This  only  is 
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the  bemnty  which  alliires  me,  if  she  is  chaste,  obliging,  not 
fSutidioos,  eeonomicml,  pmtient,  and  carefal  for  my  health.  There- 
fore, if  yon  think  well  of  it,  set  oat  immediately,  lest  some  one 
else  [Bacer  ?]  gets  the  start  of  yon.  Bat  if  yoa  think  other- 
wise, we  will  let  it  pass."  It  seems  Farel  could  not  find  a  per- 
son that  combined  all  these  qaalities,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped  for  sereral  months. 

In  Feb.  6,  1540,  Calrin,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  friend, 
touched  again  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  but  only  inci- 
dentally,  as  if  it  were  a  subordinate  matter.  After  informing 
him  about  his  trouble  with  Caroli,  his  discusmon  with  Hermann, 
the  Anabaptist,  the  good  understanding  of  Charles  V,  and 
Francis  L,  and  the  alarm  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Oermany, 
he  goes  on  to  say :  **  Neyertheless,  in  the  midst  of  such  commo- 
tions as  these,  I  am  so  much  at  my  ease  as  to  hare  the  audacity  to 
think  of  taking  a  wife.  A  certain  damsel  of  noble  rank  has  been 
proposed  to  me,  and  with  a  fortune  abore  my  condition.  Two 
considerations  deterred  me  from  that  connection — ^becauae  she 
did  not  understand  our  language,  and  because  I  feared  she  might 
be  too  mindful  of  her  family  and  education."  * 

He  sent  his  brother  for  another  lady,  who  was  highly  recom- 
mended to  him.  He  expected  to  get  married  March  10,  and 
invited  Farel  to  celebrate  the  wedding.  But  this  project  also 
failed,  and  he  thought  of  abandoning  all  farther  attempts. 

At  last  he  married  a  member  of  his  congregation,  at  Strassburg, 
Idelette  de  Bare,  the  widow  of  Jean  Stordeur  (or  Storder)  of 
Li^ge,  a  prominent  Anabaptist  whom  he  had  conyerted  to  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  who  had  died  of  the  pestilence  in  the  previous 
February.  She  was  probably  the  daughter  of  Lambert  de  Bure 
who,  with  his  fellow-citizens,  had  been  deprived  of  his  property 
and  banished  forever,  after  having  been  legally  convicted  of  heresy 
in  1533.  She  was  the  mother  of  several  children,  poor,  and  in 
feeble  health.  She  lived  in  retirement,  devoted  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  her  friends,  for  her 
good  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Calvin  visited  her  frequently 

*  Hermii\jard,  VI.  167  sq. 
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as  pastor,  and  was  attracted  by  her  qaiet,  modest,  gentle  char- 
acter. He  found  in  her  what  he  desired — firm  faith,  deyoted 
loye  and  domestic  helpfulness.  He  calls  her  "  the  excellent 
companion  of  my  life/'  'Mhe  ever-faithfal  assistant  of  my 
ministry,"  and  a  '*  rare  woman."  Beza  calls  her  '^  a  grave  and 
honorable  lady." 

Calvin  lived  in  happy  wedlock,  bat  only  for  nine  years.  His 
wife  was  taken  from  him  at  Geneva,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
early  in  April,  1649.  He  felt  the  loss  very  deeply,  and  foand 
comfort  only  in  his  work.  He  tamed  from  the  coffin  to  his 
study-table,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  quiet 
resignation  and  conscientious  fidelity  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
He  remained  a  widower  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

We  know  much  less  of  Calvin's  domestic  life  than  of  Luther's. 
He  was  always  reticent  concerning  himself  and  his  private 
affairs,  while  Luther  was  very  frank  and  demonstrative.  In 
selecting  their  wives  neither  of  the  Reformers  had  any  regard 
to  the  charms  of  beauty  and  wealth  which  attract  most  lovers, 
nor  even  to  intellectual  endowment ;  they  looked  only  to  moral 
worth  and  domestic  virtue.  Luther  married  at  the  age  of 
forty-one,  Calvin  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Luther  married 
s  Catholic  ex-nun,  after  having  vainly  recommended  her  to 
bis  friend  Amsdorf,  whom  she  proudly  refused,  looking  to 
higher  distinction.  He  married  her  under  a  sudden  impulse  in 
the  midst  of  the  disturbances  of  the  Peasants'  War,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  his  friends,  that  he  might  please  his  father,  tease 
the  pope,  and  vex  the  devil.  Calvin  married,  like  Zwingli,  a 
Protestant  widow  with  several  children ;  he  married  from 
esteem  rather  than  impulse,  after  due  reflection  and  the  solici- 
tation of  friends. 

Kathe  Luther  cuts  a  prominent  figure  in  her  husband's  per- 
sonal history  and  correspondence,  and  survived  him  several 
years,  which  she  spent  in  poverty  and  affliction. 

Idelette  de  Sure  lived  in  modest  retirement,  and  died  in 
peace  fifteen  years  before  Calvin.  Luther  submitted  as  ^^  a 
willing  servant "  to  the  rule  of  his  '^  Lord  Kathe/'  but  loved 
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mil  sk:'3x  ri*""n  *  v^f  ftiUtsr  rniA.  rnxi^niliftd  by  the  fear  of 
*>.tL  uiL  r±:rx-a.::i»L  77  &  «b^s:«tt  nf  acrr,  x«z  acme  the  leas 
iisj^j.  y.c2in;r  cbi  :«  h^.t^  mjuc  aisx  s^  chmrge  that 
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Tims,  yi^ir  icxjm^  tti^.  uk  Ua  wi  1^  nic  iigwir^BC  a£. 
▼tft  MMiTiiiugi  :iL  Tuensij  uif^  i2i.«iarx>:  ^  3w<  sitbi  v»  «»oakl  joia  together 
ir  Jrtj^-  Ti-it  ••le  5:n»s-  '»^ina  i:«ti.  it  iirt  hum  of  tbe  rat,  exhorted 
lit?  '..  ii^.1.  iz>L  loJLif*:!.-^^  «"•<  ir-z-ir  i.r  si»f  vii*.  xi.v  rreu^T  voro)  Mated  her 
frua?  :•:'  si-Di-  1  i.-.*r»aj-i*  niifi  i:r  *iirrj.u:o,.  ▼iidi  Memed  to  me  ep- 
yr  .ivr^tr-i  '.:  -.i-i  .ork?w:c  Aai  '^'^c^  w  f«rf  nai  zsaoe  ao  allnsioo  to  her 
ttliiivL,  I  :*trli«£  iZAZ,  r!»cn^:»r-  :  7  =i.o-s:t.  *:  *  h  «i  a«  ie«Iiiig  an  anzieCj 
vxi.^n-i^ff  llt^iu  wij.ti  v:t;_i  .u:;a«  Ltc  cr^-xur  jc5«--r»c  ihan  the  Hif^  Ji. 
••t.l  i*?:l»rT'i  .-  '.'i  ;rt-tfo»  : "  Li-s  :reLr:*z.  lij.:  I  s^i:cii  hesx^eionh  cue  for 
f  ^-tL  tt  if  :i*7  -mrT^  zij  .^i.  >i^  rfc..-d.  I  r.tr«  alnnij  coamiited  them 
If  J  \'^K  lyjri.'  '•I'i.*c  I  Ti^^.-^i  \2.ii  ulu  ^t*  - .:  v:-  h:Bi«r  me  from  doing  my 
Ou:j,  t;.t  ;=ifiL*iiJ.:e>  ajs^w-cr*^  'I:  li.*  L»:ri  fi*!*  care  for  them,  1  know 
tci*;T  a.li  '^  v^3>x^oieii  to  7^.-.::^'  H<r  =:j^£~:=:1;t  vas  90  great,  that  the 
•^A-r-oei  ioL»vt  »Irt*i_T  >f:  ;i*  v:r"i-  AS:^:  lir  $ix;h  hc«r  of  the  day  on 
w\i\<A,  tefit  }l*:\itd  -jp  her  »>::1  ic-  ihe  L*.ri.  v>::r  bro'Jier  Buoigoain  addiemed 
nfffuh  ifhAUk  words  Vj  her,  and  ir:.il«  he  vu  doicg  90^  «he  »poke  alood,  so  that 
all  Mv  iha:  h^r  heart  wai  rai««d  iir  a'CK^re  ibe  world.  For  these  were  her 
wtjrik:  '  O  glori'^14  r€>iirrecik'D  !  O  0<fd  of  Abraham  and  of  all  oar  fiathera, 
in  lUfJ:  bar<:  the  faithful  tnis'.ed  durir.g  so  many  past  ag«i%  and  none  of  them 
hair«:  trfiiit«<i  in  rain.  I  alao  will  b>ipe.*  These  siiort  aemencea  were  rather 
eja'rulau:d  than  dixiinctljr  spriken.  This  did  ooi  come  from  the  suegestioo  of 
olh«'rM»  Imt  frini  her  own  reflections,  50  that  she  made  it  obvious  in  few  words 
what  were  her  own  meditations.  I  bad  to  go  out  at  six  o*clock.  Uaving 
removetl  to  another  apartment  after  seTeo,  she  immediately  began  to 
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"WheD  she  felt  her  ¥oioe  suddenly  failing  her,  she  said  ,  'Let  ns  pray;  let  us 
pray.    All  pray  for  me.'    I  had  now  returned.     She  was  unable  to  speak,  and 
ber  mind  seemed  to  be  troubled.    I,  having  spoken  a  few  words  about  the  loye 
of  Christ,  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  concerning  our  married  life,  and  her  de- 
parture, engaged  in  prayer.    In  full  possession  of  her  mind,  she  both  heard 
the  prayer  and  attended  to  it.    Before  eight  she  expired,  so  calmly  that  those 
present  could  scarcely  distinguish  between  her  life  and  her  death.    I  at  pre. 
•ent  control  my  sorrow,  so  that  my  duties  may  not  be  interfered  with.    But  in 
tlie  meanwhile  the  Lord  has  sent  other  trials  upon  me.    Adieu,  brother  and 
▼ery  excellent  friend.     May  the  Lord  Jesus  Arengthen  you  by  His  Spirit ; 
and  may  He  support  me  also  under  this  heavy  affliction,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  overcome  me,  had  not  He,  who  raises  up  the  prostrate,  strengthens 
the  weak,  and  refreshes  the  weary,  stretched  forth  His  hand  from  heaven  to 
me.    Salute  all  the  brethren  and  your  whole  family.'' 

To  Yiret  he  wrote  a  few  days  later,  April  7,  1549^  as  follows : 

**  Although  the  death  of  my  wife  has  been  exceedingly  painful  to  roe,  yet 
I  subdue  my  grief  as  well  as  I  can.  Friends  also  are  earnest  in  their  duty  to 
me.  It  might  be  wished,  indeed,  that  they  could  profit  me  and  themselves 
more ;  yet  one  can  scarcely  say  how  much  I  am  supported  by  their  attentions. 
But  you  know  well  enough  how  tender,  or  rather  soft,  my  mind  is.  Had  not 
a  powerful  self-control,  therefore,  been  vouchsafed  to  me,  I  could  not  have 
borne  up  so  long.  And  truly  mine  is  no  common  source  of  grief.  I  have 
been  bereaved  of  tke  heti  companion  of  my  life^  of  one  who,  had  it  been  so  or- 
dered, would  not  only  have  been  the  willing  sharer  of  my  indigence,  but  even 
of  my  death.  During  her  life  she  was  thefaW^ul  helper  of  my  ministry.  From 
her  I  never  experienced  the  slightest  hindrance.  She  was  never  troublesome 
to  me  throughout  the  entire  course  of  her  illness;  she  was  more  anxious  about 
her  children  than  about  herself.  As  I  feared  these  private  cares  might  annoy 
her  to  no  purpose,  I  took  occsBion,  on  the  third  day  before  her  death,  to  men- 
tion that  I  would  not  fail  in  discharging  my  duty  to  her  children.  Taking  up 
the  matter  immediately,  she  paid,  'I  have  already  committed  them  to  God.' 
When  I  said  that  that  was  not  to  prevent  me  from  caring  for  them,  she  replied, 
'I  know  you  will  not  neglect  what  you  know  has  been  committed  to  God.' 
Lately,  also,  when  a  certain  woman  insisted  that  she  should  talk  with  me  re- 
garding these  matters,  I,  for  the  fin>t  time,  heard  her  give  the  following  brief 
answer:  'Assuredly  the  principal  thing  is  that  they  live  a  pious  and  holy  life. 
My  husband  is  not  to  be  urged  to  instruct  them  in  religious  knowledge  and  in 
the  fear  of  God.  If  they  be  pious,  I  am  sure  he  will  gladly  be  a  father  to 
them ;  but  if  not,  they  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  ask  for  aught  in  their  be- 
half.' This  nobleness  of  mind  will  weigh  more  with  me  than  a  hundred  re- 
commendations. Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  couBolation.  Adieu,  most  ex- 
cellent and  honest  brother.  May  the  Lord  Jesu^  watch  over  and  direct  your- 
lelf  and  your  wife.    Present  my  best  wishes  to  her  and  to  the  brethren." 
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In  reply  to  this  letter,  Yiret  wrote  to  Calvin,  April  10, 
1549: 

"  Wonderfall J  and  inoredibly  hsve  I  been  refreshed,  not  bj  emptj  mmon 
alone,  but  mpecially  bj  numerous  meaBengers  who  haye  informed  me  how  70a, 
with  a  heart  so  broken  and  lacerated,  have  attended  to  all  your  duties,  even 
better  than  hitherto, .  .  .  and  that,  aboTe  all*  at  a  time  when  grief  was  so 
freiih,  and  on  I  hat  account  all  the  more  aeyere,  might  have  prostrated  jour 
mind.  Qo  on  then  as  jou  haye  begun*  .  .  .  and  I  praj  God  most  earnestly 
tliat  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  so,  and  that  you  may  receive  daily  greater  ooni- 
fort,  and  be  strengthened  more  and  more." 

Calvin's  character  shines  in  the  same  favorable  light  at  the 
loss  of  his  son,  who  died  in  infancy  (1542).  He  thanked 
Yiret  and  his  wife  (he  always  sends  greetings  to  Yiret's  wife 
and  daughter)  for  their  tender  sympathy  with  him  in  this 
bereavement,  stating  that  Idelette  would  write  herself  also, 
but  for  her  grief.  ^^  The  Lord,''  he  says,  ^  has  dealt  us  a 
severe  blow  in  taking  from  us  our  son ;  but  it  is  our  Father 
who  knows  what  is  best  for  His  children."  *  He  found  com- 
pensation for  his  want  of  offspring  in  the  multitude  of  his 
spiritual  children.  '^  God  has^given  me  a  little  son,  and  taken 
him  away,  but  I  have  myriads  of  children  in  the  whole  Christ- 
ian world.** 

How  deeply  Calvin  sympathiied  with  his  friends  in  domestic 
affliction,  we  have  a  most  striking  testimony  in  a  private  letter 
which  was  never  intended  for  publication.  It  is  the  best  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  fidelity  as  a  pastor.  While  he  was  in 
attendance  at  the  Colloquy  and  Diet  in  Ratisbon^  as  a  del- 
egate from  Strassbourg,  the  pestilence  carried  away,  among 
other  friends,  Louis  de  Richebourg,  who,  together  with  his 
older  brother,  Claude,  lived  in  his  house  at  Strassburg  as  a 
student  and  fi^nsionnairf^  under  the  tutorship  of  Claude  F^ray, 
Oalvin*s  dearly  beloved  assistant.  On  hearing  the  sad  intelli- 
gence, early  in  April,  1541,  he  wrote  to  his  father — a  gentle- 
man from  Normandy,  probably  the  lord  of  the  village  de 
Kichebourg,  between  Rouen  and  Beauvais,  but  otherwise  an- 

*  Aug.  19, 1542»  at  the  dose.    Open,  XI.,  430. 
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known  to  xlb — a  long  letter  of  condolence  and  comfort^  from 
which  we  give  the  following  extracts :  *  — 

''RATWioir,  (Month  of  April,)  1541. 

"  When  I  first  reoeiTed  the  intelligenoe  of  the  death  of  Claode,  and  of  jour 
■on  LoQii^  I  was  80  ntterlj  oTerpowered  {tout  etperdu  €t  eonfiu  en  mom  eaprit) 
tliat  for  many  days  I  was  fit  for  nothing  bat  to  weep ;  and  although  I  was 
somehow  npheld  before  the  Lord  bj  those  aidii  wherewith  He  rastains  oar 
souls  in  affliction  among  men,  however,  I  was  almost  a  nonentity ;  so  far  al 
least  as  regards  my  discharge  of  duty,  I  appeared  to  myself  quite  as  unfit  for 
it  as  if  I  had  been  half  dead  (im  hcmme  demi-mort).  On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
■adly  grieved  that  a  most  excellent  and  faithful  friend  [Claude  F^ray]  had 
been  snatched  away  from  me — a  friend  with  whom  I  was  so  familiar,  that  none 
ooald  be  more  closely  united  than  we  were ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  arose 
another  cavse  of  grief,  when  I  saw  the  young  man,  your  son,  taken  away  in 
the  T«ry  flower  of  hii  age,  a  youth  of  most  excellent  promise,  whom  I  loTed 
as  a  son,  because,  on  his  part,  he  showed  that  respectful  affection  towards  me 
as  he  woald  to  another  lather. 

*'  To  this  grisTOOS  sorrow  was  still  added  the  heavy  and  distressing  anxiety 
we  experienced  about  those  whom  the  Lord  had  spared  to  us.  I  heard  that 
the  whole  hoosehold  were  scattered  here  and  there.  The  danger  of  Malherbe 
caosed  me  very  great  misery,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  warned  me  also  as 
to  the  rest.  I  considered  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  but  that  my  wife  must 
he  Tery  much  dismayed  Yoar  Charles,t  I  assure  you,  was  continually  recur- 
ring to  my  thoaghts;  for  in  proportion  as  he  was  endowed  with  that  goodness 
€ii  disposition  which  had  always  appeared  in  him  towards  his  brother,  as  well 
as  his  preceptor,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  steeped 
in  sorrow  and  soaked  in  tears.  One  single  consideration  somewhat  relioTed 
aae,  that  he  had  my  brother  along  with  him,  who,  I  hoped,  would  prove  no 
small  comfort  iu  this  calamity ;  even  that,  however,  I  could  not  reckon  upon, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  I  recollected  that  both  were  in  jeopardy,  and  neither 
of  them  were  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Thus,  until  the  letter  arrived 
which  informed  me  that  Malherbe  was  out  of  danger,  and  that  Charleii,  my 
brother,  wife,  and  the  others  were  safe,  I  would  have  been  all  but  utterly  cast 
down,  unless,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  my  heart  was  refreshed  in  prayer 
and  private  meditations,  which  are  suggested  by  His  Word  .   .   • 

''The  son  whom  the  Lord  had  lent  you  for  a  season  He  has  taken  away. 

*The  letter  was  written  in  French  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Beza  in 
bis  edition  of  Qdmni  EpitioitB,  Qenevn,  1575,  p.  280  (under  the  wrong  date  of 
1540).  See  Openk,  XL  188  sqq. ;  Herminjard,  VII.  66-73;  Bonnet-Constable, 
L  222-229.  I  have  used  Constable^s  translation  after  comparing  it  with  the 
French  originaL  The  concluding  part,  however,  is  only  extant  in  Besa's 
Latin  version. 

f  The  older  son  of  M.  de  Bicheboarg. 
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There  U  no  groaod,  therefore,  for  those  %\\\y  and  wicked  oomplaiota  of  fooliih 
men :  O  blind  death !  O  hard  fate !  O  implacable  daoghten  of  Deatinj  I  O 
onel  fonunif !  The  Lord  who  had  lodged  him  here  for  a  acaaon,  at  thia  ftaga 
of  his  c:ireer  has  called  him  awar.  What  the  Lord  haa  done,  we  mast,  at  the 
same  lime,  consider  l.as  not  been  done  rayhW,  nor  by  chance*  neither  from 
haring  been  impelled  fr?m  without,  but  bj  that  determinate  coanael,  wherebf 
Ue  not  onlj  foresees,  decree«^  and  executes  nothing  but  what  ia  just  aixl  up- 
right in  it^lt,  but  also  n^ahing  but  what  is  good  and  wholesome  for  ua.  Where 
justice  and  s:«.^xi  jud^rnent  reign  paramount,  where  it  is  impious  to  remoniitratc; 
when.  h>.  wever.  our  adrantage  is  hound  up  in  that  goodnen,  how  great  woold 
be  the  decree  of  ingniiiude  not  to  acquiesce,  with  a  calm  and  well-ordered 
temper  of  mind,  in  whaterer  it  the  wish  of  our  Father  ... 

**  It  i»  ( tv^  who  has  s  lughc  back  from  too  jour  son,  whom  He  had  com- 
mitted to  you  to  be  educated,  on  the  condition  that  he  might  alwmjs  be  Hit 
own.  An.i.  therefore.  He  toi^k  him  awar  because  it  was  both  of  advantage  to 
him  to  leave  this  worid,  and  br  this  bereavement  to  humble  you,  or  to  make 
trial  of  To;:r  patienoe.  If  vou  do  not  understand  the  advantage  of  thiSy  with- 
out delay,  first  of  a! I.  setting  aside  every  other  object  of  consideration,  ask  of 
God  that  He  mty  show  you.  Should  it  be  His  will  to  exercise  you  still  fitf* 
ther.  by  cvnc^aling  it  frx>ui  you,  submit  to  that  will,  that  yon  may  become 
wiser  thin  the  weakness  of  thine  own  understanding  can  ever  attjun  ta  In 
what  n.yard«  your  ^on.  if  you  bethink  yourself  how  difficult  it  is,  in  thia  moat 
deplorable  ace.  to  main:ain  an  upri£:ht  course  through  life,  you  will  judge  him 
to  be  bleftMv^.  whv>.  before  ent.vuntering  so  many  coming  dangers  which  already 
were  hovoriu^  over  hlrj.  and  to  b-e  encountered  in  his  day  and  generation,  was 
ak>  car^y  dclivi  r%\!  :'ro:u  them  all.  He  is  like  one  who  has  set  sail  upon  a 
stormy  .ir.ti  ten^pi^i.:.  us  sea.  and  before  he  has  been  carried  out  into  the  deepe, 
gi'^ts  ill  <afo:y  t.^  the  «<v'i;re  haven.  Nor,  indeed,  is  long  life  to  be  reckoned  so 
great  a  Ivruii;  of  kuvi.  that  we  I'au  K>^e  anything,  when  separated  only  for  the 
«pa.v  of  a  few  yeirs.  wo  are  intr^xluoed  to  a  life  which  is  far  better.  Now, 
ivrtain.v.  b«v.i'.i<o  ;':;e  L'rd  lliiuseli',  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  had  willed 
thai  I  oiiiH  >i.,^  -..vi  Iv  y\\\  anu  nc  the  children  as  a  son  of  His  adoption.  He  be- 
utows  tills  boi'it\:  iip^v.  you.  out  of  the  muUitiide  of  Hi*  mercies,  that  yon 
niii;nt  r\Mp  tho  exvvl'iont  frui:  of  your  oar«:ful  education  before  hit  death; 
whcnvv  aU.«  \0'.!  mi.C'-t  kn>w  your  interest  in  the  blessings  that  belonged  to 
vou,  •  I  «i.".  in'  thv  tivxi.  and  the  Liivi  of  thy  seed.* 

••  V>oi>»  hit  c.irlio*:  U\vhovxi.  so  far  as  his  year?  allowed,  Louis  was  grounded 
in  the  bos!  s'.n  ii^os.  ,\\\\  hid  a'.rx^ady  made  such  a  competent  proficiency  and 
pr\»i;rt>s.  ihai  ho  ox'.i«'riain«.\l  »:roa;  hoj»e  of  him  for  the  future.  Hw  manners 
and  boh:ivior  \\Ay\  n.o:  witii  she  approval  of  all  gwxl  men.  If  at  any  time  he 
fell  into  orr\»r.  lie  n.^s  only  pa:ion;iy  sntVerovi  the  wv^rd  of  admonition,  but  also 
that  of  ropriv»f.  anvi  provt\l  hinise.f  leaoh.ib'.e  an.i  ol^ient,  and  willing  to 
hearken  to  ailvii»e  .  .  .  Th.4t,  however,  whioh  we  rate  most  highly  in  him  wap, 
that  ho  had  iiulnU'd  sv^  largx'ly  the  principles  of  piety,  that  he  had  not  merely 
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a  eorrect  and  trae  undentanding  of  religion,  but  had  also  been  faithfully  im- 
boed  with  the  unfeigned  fear  and  reyerence  of  Qod. 

''This  exceeding  kindness  of  Qod  toward  your  offspring  ought  with  good 
wson  to  prevail  more  effectually  with  you  in  soothing  the  bitterness  of  death, 
than  death  itself  have  power  to  inflict  grief  upon  you. 

"  With  reference  to  my  own  feelings,  if  your  sons  had  never  come  hither 
at  all,  I  should  never  have  been  greyed  on  account  of  the  death  of  Claude  and 
Loois.  Never,  however,  shall  this  most  crushing  sorrow,  which  I  suffer  on 
aoooant  of  both,  so  overcome  me,  as  to  reflect  with  grief  upon  that  day  on 
which  they  were  driven  hither  by  the  hand  of  God  to  us,  rather  than  led  by 
any  settled  purpose  of  their  own,  when  that  friendship  commenced  which  has 
not  only  continued  undlminisheil  to  the  last,  but  which,  from  day  to  day,  was 
rather  increased  and  oonflrmed.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
kind  or  model  of  education  they  were  in  search  of,  I  rejoice  that  they  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  me.  And  since  it  was  appointed  them  to  die,  I  re* 
joioe  also  that  they  died  under  my  roof,  where  they  rendered  back  their  souls 
to  God  more  composedly,  and  in  greater  circumstance  of  quiet,  than  if  they 
had  happened  to  die  in  those  places  where  they  would  have  experienced  greater 
annoyance  from  the  importunity  of  those  by  whom  they  ought  lo  have  been 
aaaiated,  than  from  death  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  pious 
exhortations,  and  whila  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  these  sainted 
spirits  fled  from  the  communion  of  their  brethren  here  to  the  bosom  of  Christ. 
Nor  would  I  desire  now  to  be  free  from  all  sorrow  at  the  cost  of  never  having 
hnown  them.  Their  memory  will  ever  be  sacred  to  me  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
aod  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  also  be  swc^t  and  comforting. 

"  But  what  advantage,  you  will  say,  is  it  to  me  to  have  had  a  son  ^f  so  much 
promise,  since  he  has  been  torn  awuy  from  me  in  the  first  flower  of  his  youth  ? 
As  if,  forsooth,  Christ  had  not  merited,  by  His  death,  the  pupreme  dominion 
over  the  living  and  the  dead  I  And  if  we  belong  to  Him  (as  we  ought),  why 
may  He  not  exercise  over  us  the  power  of  life  and  of  death  ?  However  brief, 
therefore,  either  in  your  opinion  or  in  mine,  the  life  of  your  son  may  have 
been,  it  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  he  has  finished  the  course  which  the  Lord  had 
marked  out  for  him. 

''Moreover,  we  may  not  reckon  him  to  have  perished  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  who  had  grown  ripe  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  P'^or  I  consider  all  to  have 
arrived  at  maturity  who  are  summoned  away  by  death ;  unless,  perhaps,  one 
would  contend  with  Him,  as  if  He  can  snatch  away  any  one  before  his  time. 
This,  indeed,  holds  irue  of  every  one ;  but  in  regard  to  Louis,  it  is  yet  more 
certain  on  another  and  more  peculiar  ground.  For  he  had  arrived  at  that 
age,  when,  by  true  evidence,  he  could  prove  himself  a  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ :  having  put  forth  this  fruit,  he  was  taken  from  us  and  transplanted. 
Yes,  instead  of  this  transient  and  vanishing  shadow  of  life,  he  has  regained 
the  real  immortality  of  being. 

*' Nor  can  you  consider  yourself  to  have  lost  him,  whom  you  will  recover 
in  the  blessed  resurrection  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  they  had  both  so  lived 
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cied.  UflB  I  cmmx  ann  )a  t^  mn  mem  witk  th*  Loid.  Lei  m, 
pnsiievars  itvkc  aii  gml  viikk  tkiy  ksve  reached.  Tliere 
d«bc  MB  :kBi€fenB  Ti3  aiad  loftsWr  boik  tbcai  and  m  in  the 

;  t^B  zaaonpanUe  partiripetioB  of  Hk  own  glory. 
d?  »ic  iaaenx  j-oor  mb  le  kit,  whom  joa  acknow- 
ledge to  he  prcKs-red  if  u»e  Lcrd.  i^bs  xie  maj  rcBsin  joois  lbreTer«  who^  at 
the  pkaasre  z4  Hit  cwa  wX.  ieofi  aim  19  job  obIj  lor  a  Maaon  ... 

*XcEXher  60  I  ianc  apaa  rsor  ^jiag aade  aJl  grid  Nor,  in  the  eehodl 
of  Ckriae,  d>3  we  l«us  aaj  flBe&  p^LoKvfshj  m  reqaiici  oi  to  pot  off  that  com- 
■on  hnmaaisj  with  wkkh  God  hai  eodowed  Bl^  thai,  being  men,  we  ehould  ha 
tamed  into  ttcioea.  T^em  niiiimn  ■■  reach  only  10  far  ae  thii,  that  yoodo 
■et  honntk,  axtd.  a»  h  wesai.  teoipcr  erea  jaar  moiC  reeeonable  mdnem ;  that, 
haTi^g  ihed  thoae  teaxv  which  wcrt  dae  to  natore  and  to  latherlj  affection, 
Ton  by  DO  BManf  ci^e  way  to  ■.nathf  wailing.  Nor  do  I  by  any  meant  inter- 
fere became  1  am  disomtfol  of  yonr  fattieBce,  firmnen,  or  higii-miifedednem; 
bat  only  lest  I  laicht  here  be  waazii^.  aai  come  thoct  in  my  daty  to  yoo. 

**  Moreover.  I  hare  reqaeised  If  elaacthoa  and  Bocer  that  they  woold  alao 
add  their  letters  to  mine,  becuHe  I  cntertaiaed  the  hope  that  it  woold  not  ba 
^ptahle  that  they  too  ehoold  aSdrd  eome  eridenoe  of  their  good-will  to- 


"  Adiea,  m«t  distingaiihed  lir,  and  ay  moch-reipeeted  in  the  Lard.  Maj 
Cliriet  the  Lord  keep  yoa  and  yoor  family,  and  direct  yoo  all  with  Hia  own 
Spirit,  ontil  yoa  may  arrire  where  Loois  and  Cluide  hare  gone  before.** 


III. 

DID   CHRIST  SUFFER   IN   HIS  DIVINE   NATURE? 

BT  RBV.   CORNBLIUS   R.   LANB,   D.D.,   PH.D. 

ACOOBDIKG  'to  the  Scriptares,  the  Work  of  Redemption  is 
Gh>d'8  greatest  work.  It  makes  manifest  as  mach  power  and 
wisdom  as  the  Work  of  Creation,  and  more  goodness,  that  is, 
love  more  ahoanding  and  more  intense,  sterner  justice  and  such 
ccmdescension  and  forbearance  as  are  simply  impossible  in  a 
system  in  which  no  sin  is  foand. 

Of  this  greatest  divine  work,  we,  in  common  with  all  intelli- 
gent creatareSy  oaght  to  learn  all  that  can  be  known ;  and  as 
distingaished  from  all  others,  we  ought  to  study  it  more  than 
they,  because  we  are  the  direct  objects  of  the  benefits  which  the 
work  confers. 

But  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  investigation  we  are  met 
by  an  inscrutable  mystery,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

This  doctrine  is  a  mystery,  not  merely  as  a  secret  unknown 
until  revealed ;  but  also  in  the  sense  that  the  fact  itself,  when 
revealed,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  creature  to  understand. 
It  must  therefore  be  received  on  the  ground  of  testimony  exter- 
nal to  the  fact  itself  and  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  in 
itself  considered.  All  that  can  be  done  therefore  is  to  consider, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  what  the  doc- 
trine is;  and  on  the  other,  what  relations,  Scriptural  and 
rational,  it  sustains  to  the  scheme  of  Redemption. 

One  of  these  relations,  it  is  proposed  to  examine,  namely,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  David,  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  Divine  Law  binding 
on  sinners  of  our  race.      In  order  to  definiteness  of  discussion, 
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this  will  be  done  by  way  of  considering  and  attempting  to  answer 
the  question : 

Did  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffer  as  to  His  Divine  nature  in 
and  as  a  part  of  that  offering  which  He  made  of  Himself  for 
our  sins? 

As  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  specific  points  pre- 
sented, and  in  some  measure  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  in  the  first  place  and  in  general,  that  the  passibility 
of  the  Divine  nature  is  improbable  for  the  reason, 

I.  That  it  is  opposed  to  all  our  conceptions  of  God  as  a  per- 
fect being — perfect,  that  is,  not  merely  in  kind,  as  the  elect 
angels  are  perfect,  but  absolutely,  without  possibility  either  of 
improvement  or  of  deterioration. 

1st.  God,  viewed  in  contrast  with  creatures,  is  perfect  as  to 
time,  that  is.  He  is  eternal.  With  Him  there  is  no  past  and  no 
future;  but  all  is  what  we  call  present.  With  Him  therefore 
there  can  be  no  waiting,  that  is,  no  longing  for  any  future  good 
and  no  dread  of  any  future  evil. 

2d.  As  to  place,  that  is,  as  to  what  we  call  place,  God  is 
everywhere  in  the  same  sense  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  God  is 
immense,  and  therefore,  with  Him,  there  is  no  motion,  no  going 
or  coming  to  or  from  one  place  to  another.  Anything,  there- 
fore, that  affects  us  painfully  or  even  unpleasantly  in  the  way 
of  desire  for  the  presence  of  persons  or  things  absent  can  have 
no  place  with  Him.  As  to  God,  therefore,  from  the  source  of 
locality  there  can  be  no  suffering. 

3d.  God  is  perfect  as  to  knowledge,  that  is,  He  is  omniscient. 
He  can,  therefore,  make  no  mistakes,  and  therefore  He  can  feel 
no  regret  for  anything  He  has  done  or  omitted  in  what  as  to  us 
is  the  past,  and  entertain  no  uncertainty  or  apprehension  as  to 
the  future. 

4th.  God's  power  is  perfect ;  it  inheres  in  an  efficient  will  and 
therefore  its  exercise  is  independent  of  the  use  of  means ;  and 
therefore  externally  it  is  irresistible,  and  limited  internally  only 
by  His  own  good  pleasure. 

This  attribute,  therefore,  takes  away  the  ground  of  everything 
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painful  viewed  as  arising  from  any  danger  of  failure  in  accom- 
plishing His  purposes. 

5tb.  God  is  just — righteous  in  all  His  ways ;  and  therefore 
upon  a  review,  as  men  say,  of  what  He  has  done,  there  can  be 
no  self-condemnation. 

These  specifications  are  enough,  on  the  one  hand^  to  show 
that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  perfect  can  be  in  any  way  a 
suffering  being.  They  show,  as  far  as  the  facts  known  can  show, 
that  God^  speaking  after  the  way  of  human  analogy,  is  secured 
as  to  His  blessedness  and  defended  from  every  possible  form  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Himself  or  with  anything  Ho  has  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  same  considerations  also  exclude 
from  the  Divine  mind  all  those  affections  pertaining  to  creatures, 
which  are  painful  in  their  nature,  yet  beneficial  in  their  ten- 
dency ;  the  pain  of  amputation,  for  example,  which  is  gladly 
endured  in  order  to  preserve  life. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  suffering  is  in  order  to  a  greater  good. 
But  God  has  every  good  He  can  have.  As  to  Him,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  improvement  either  in  His  nature,  His  condi- 
tion or  His  circumstances. 

If,  at  this  point,  the  existence  of  sin  is  suggested  as  an  objec- 
tion^ it  is  allowable  also  to  suggest  that  the  existence  of  sin, 
viewed  as  a  source  of  misery,  presses  with  equal  weight  upon 
the  Divine  benevolence,  which  delights  in  the  happiness  of  crea- 
tures, and  upon  the  Divine  power,  which  could  have  prevented 
the  existence  of  sin.  For  if  God  could  not  have  prevented 
the  existence  of  sin,  then,  being  benevolent  on  the  one  hand, 
and  being,  on  the  other,  by  the  supposition  imperfect  as  to  His 
power,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  defective,  God  must  be  miserable 
in  contemplating  the  misery  which  He  could  not  prevent;  and 
both  He  and  we  may  well  be  apprehensive  lest  all  His  promises 
come  to  naught.  For  if  the  Divine  power  is  such  that,  in  spite 
of  it,  sin  has  entered  in  once,  it  is  certainly  possible  for  it  to 
enter  again  and  again,  and  for  Deluge  after  Deluge  of  sin  and 
misery  to  devastate  God's  Universe  as  the  cycles  of  everlasting 
ages  roll  on. 
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II.  If  God  can  suffpr.  He  must  be  miserable,  at  least,  in  the 
way  of  apprehension.  If  He  does  suffer,  He  is  miserable;  and 
if  miserable  to  any  extent,  He  can  be  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  miserable  not  occasionally,  for  He  does  not  live  in  time, 
but  miserable  always  and  unchangeably,  for  He  is  Eternal; 
miserable  in  proportion  to  His  infinite  goodness  manifested  in 
Nature  by  His  benevolence  and  in  Redemption  by  His  grace, 
that  is,  if  God  can  be  miserable  to  any  degree.  He  can  be,  and 
as  far  as  finite  knowledge  can  discern,  He  must  be  miserable  to 
an  infinite  degree.  God's  very  greatness,  therefore,  is  a  scarce 
of  greater  misery,  unless  it  be  so  great  that  it  excludes  all 
misery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  secures  all  blessed- 
ness. God,  therefore,  must  be  to  His  intelligent  creatures 
either  an  object  of  unbounded  confidence  or  a  being  to  be  com- 
misserated.  Between  these  extremes  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  resting-place. 

III.  The  language  of  the  Scriptures,  which  attributes  to  Gt>d 
grief,  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  generation, 
Ps.  95 :  10,  and  repentance,  Gen.  6 :  5-7,  must  be  interpreted 
in  some  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  Divine  perfections  as 
presented  in  other  passages  ;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  God  is  local ;  Gain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  4  :  16,  and  consequently  moves  from 
place  to  place.  The  Lord  went  his  way,  Gen.  18 :  83,  ignorant, 
Ps.  14:  2,  uncertain,  Ex.  13:  17,  and  perplexed,  What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in 
it  ?  Isa.  5  :  4. 

But  the  conclusion  that  God  is  local,  ignorant,  uncertain  and 
perplexed  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  His  Omnipresence,  Om« 
nisciencc  and  Eternity  be  denied;  for  He  cannot  be  both 
Omnipresent  and  local.  Omniscient  and  ignorant.  Eternal  and 
yet  waiting  on  the  acts  of  His  creatures  to  determine  the 
course  of  His  own  conduct:  but  any  principle  of  interpretation 
which  involves  a  contradiction  within  the  limits  of  our  knowl- 
edge must  be  given  up;  or  the  Scriptures  themselves  as  claim- 
ing to  be  a  Divine  revelation  must  be  rejected. 
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These  general  remarks  in  regard  to  God  as  He  is  revealed  to 
ns  in  onrselvesy  in  external  Nature  and  in  the  Scriptures  have, 
it-  is  hoped,  somewhat  prepared  the  way  for  the  examination, 
in  the  Second  place,  of  the  particular  point  proposed,  namely, 
Did  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffer  as  to  His  Divine  nature  in 
and  as  a  part  of  that  offering  which  He  made  of  Himself  as  a 
smtisfaction  to  Divine  justice  for  our  sins  ? 

Answering  this  Question  in  the  negative,  the  First  (I.)  argu- 
ment is  that  the  proposition,  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  suffer 
in  His  Divine  nature  in  and  as  a  part  of  His  work  of  Redemp- 
tion is  unscriptural. 

For,  1st.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  consistent  interpretation  of 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Here  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  use  language 
in  regard  to  Christ  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  confused 
and  even  contradictory.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  child  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  mighty  God ;  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things  and  yet  hungry,  weary,  houseless ;  as  dying  through 
weakness  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  Object  of  that  faith 
which  secures  everlasting  life. 

After  long  and  sharp  controversy,  the  Church  has  settled 
down  into  the  belief,  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  being  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man  by 
taking  to  Himself  a  true,  that  is,  a  real  body  and  a  reasonable 
soul;  and  that  He  is  and  will  continue  to  be  both  God  and  man 
in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person  forever :  and,  that  all 
apparent  confusion  and  contradiction  can  be  removed  and  is  in 
&ct  removed  upon  the  principle,  that,  Whatever  may  be  afiirmed 
of  either  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  afiirmed  of 
the  whole  person  regardless  of  the  aspect  from  which  the  person 
18  designated.  Hence  we  may  say.  The  Son  of  God  was  made 
under  the  law,  for  it  is  true  of  Christ's  human  nature ;  and  that 
the  Son  of  man  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sin,  for  it  is  true 
of  His  Divine  nature :  and  also  that  the  Son  of  man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  which  is  not  true  of  either 
nature  taken  separately,  but  is  true  of  both  united. 
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This  principle  of  Interpretation,  if  it  be  admitted  takes  away 
all  necessity  for  holding  that  the  Divine  natare  suffered ;  and  if 
it  be  rejected,  then  it  must  indeed  be  admitted. 

2d.  That  the  Scriptures  teach  the  suffering  of  the  Divine 
nature,  when  they  say,  The  Lord  of  glory  was  crucified ;  and 
then  they  also  teach 

(1)  That  the  Son  of  God  is  a  dependent  being:  I  can  of  mine 
own  self  do  nothing ;  as  I  hear  I  judge,  and  my  judgment  is 
just ;  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  which  has  sent  me. 

I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing — I,  the  whole  person,  what- 
ever were  its  properties,  relations  or  prerogatives,  the  entity 
then  speaking,  is  inherently  powerless;  depends  on  hearing  for 
information;  and  judges  justly,  not  by  that  certainty  which 
comes  of  Omniscience  but  because  He  is  without  selfish  bias  as 
to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  sent  Him. 

(2)  Upon  this  supposition,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Son, 
taken  absolutely  without  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  David — the  Son  did  not  know  when  the  events  fore- 
told by  Himself  as  certain  would  become  actual.  For  the  time 
was  known  neither  to  men,  nor  to  angels,  nor  to  the  Son,  but  to 
the  Father  only.     Here  is  ignorance  both  actual  and  confessed. 

(3)  If  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ 
suffered ;  then  they  also  teach  that  His  human  nature  was  dei- 
fied. For  (a)  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory:  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and 
he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
his  sheep  from  the  goats.  Here  either  the  Son  of  man  is  Di- 
vine ;  or,  a  creature  is  exercising  Divine  prerogatives  by  per- 
forming a  Divine  work. 

{b)  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  Son  of  David  is  also 
the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  according  to  the  principle  of  Interpre- 
tation already  referred  to,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh  and  the  Son  of  God  as  to  His  Divine 
nature :  or,  this  principle  being  denied,  then  the  Son  of  David 
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is  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the  other  hand,  equally  the  Son  of 
Ood  is  the  Son  of  David,  that  is,  in  the  one  case,  the  human 
nature  has  become  Divine ;  and  in  the  other,  the  Divine  nature 
has  become  human ;  and  that  not  by  way  of  the  inter-communi- 
eation  of  attributes,  but  by  way  of  formal  and  complete  trans- 
mutation. 

These  considerations  aprear  to  reduce  the  proposition  that 
the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  suffered  to  an  absurdity.  For, 
if  the  Canon  of  Interpretation  adopted  by  all  who  hold  the  re^l 
humanity  and  supreme  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  persons  who  have  any  interest  in  this  discussion,  be  ad-^ 
mitted,  the  argument  proves  too  little,  for  each  class  of  affirma- 
tions can  be  referred  to  its  proper  subject ;  and  if  it  be  rejected, 
the  argument  proves  too  much  ;  for  it  proves  that  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  the  human  and  the  Divine,  there  is  really 
no  essential  difference ;  for  each  nature  not  only  by  possibility 
ean,  but  each  nature  has  in  fact  become  the  other ! 

(4)  Equally  strong  as  an  argument,  and  perhaps  more  con- 
Tincing  on  account  of  our  greater  knowledge  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Divine  nature  suffered ;  then  they 
also  teach  and  for  the  same  reason,  that,  Christ  in  His  Divine 
nature  obeyed  the  Law  binding  on  us.  But  such  obedience  is 
simply  impossible ;  for  God  cannot  have  another  God  before 
Him,  and  He  cannot  observe  the  Sabbath  as  we  are  bound  to 
observe  it,  namely,  as  a  means  of  spiritual  improvement;  nor 
can  He  break  the  Sabbath  as  we  can  break  it  by  labor,  for  in 
Him  labor  does  not  produce  weariness,  and  therdfore  rest  as 
refreshment  is  not  needed ;  nor  can  God  covet  what  belongs  to 
others,  for  He  Himself  is  the  possessor  of  all  things  and  He 
need  not  covet,  for  as  a  being  perfect  in  knowledge  and  power 
His  resources  are  as  boundless  as  His  desires. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  do  not  teach  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  suffered  in  His  Divine  nature,  but  they  teach  precisely 
the  opposite  in  all  they  reveal  of  God  as  an  infinitely  perfect 
being;  perfect  not  as  creatures  are,  of  their  kind,  but  abso- 
lutely; supreme  without  a  rival,  in  all  places  without  motion, 
12 
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efficient  without  exertion  and  blessed  beyond  peradventnre  of 
change. 

II.  The  second  general  argument  is  derived  from  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  case  to  be  provided  for^  in  the  light  both  of 
reason  and  revelation. 

This  requires  us  to  consider  our  first  parents  in  the  estate  in 
which  they  were  created,  namely,  as  perfect  after  their  kind; 
in  reference  to  the  special  Providential  arrangement  made  with 
them^  and  as  in  a  state  of  condemnation. 

1st.  Our  first  parents  and  all  creatures  are  (1)  liable  to  fall 
from  the  estate  in  which  they  were  created,  for  the  simple 
son  that  they  are  creatures.  Therefore,  while  continued 
strengthens  virtuous  principles  and  therefore  makes  it  less  and 
less  likely  that  sin  will  be  committed ;  yet  no  obedience  .how- 
ever long  continued  can  make  it  certain  that  creatures  will  not 
fall  into  sin  for  the  reason  that  they  are  by  the  very  condition 
of  their  existence  liable  to  change. 

(2).  The  Law  of  God  relative  to  creatures  of  the  same  kind 
is,  as  a  rule  of  duty,  the  same  at  all  times,  the  present,  past 
and  future,  and  in  all  places,  heaven,  earth  and  hell ;  and  its 
obligation  is  perfect  and  perpetual,  and  independent  of  ability 
to  keep  it  or  inability. 

(3).  If  a  creature  is  simply  under  law  and  incurs  its  penalty, 
then,  as  far  as  we  know  either  from  the  nature  of  the  case  or 
from  anything  God  has  revealed,  his  redemption  from  that 
penalty  is  simply  impossible.  For  the  claims  of  the  law  are 
both  perfect'  and  perpetual,  and  therefore  the  time  can  never 
come  when  the  Law  has  no  further  claims,  and  when  as  a  oon« 
sequence,  release  can  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  right. 

2d.  I:;  regard  to  the  special  arrangement  made  with  the  first 
Adam,  commonly  called  the  Covenant  of  Works,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked first,  (1)  that  if  this  transaction  meant  anything,  it 
meant  that  Adam  was  placed  by  an  act  of  Divine  condescen- 
sion under  a  Covenant  in  order  to  his  confirmation  in  life, 
that  is,  for  perpetual  completeness  as  he  then  was.  Thia 
was  his  greatest  good,  and  as  to  it,  he  was  put  upon  probation 
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in  order  to  secure^  by  his  own  obedience^  this  greatest  of  all 
blessings. 

(2)  In  the  next  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  claims 
of  a  Covenant  and  of  a  Law,  while  they  are  alike  in  that  they 
both  require  perfect  obedience,  are  different  in  that  the  claims 
of  a  Covenant  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  limited  as  to  time; 
just  as  the  claims  of  a  Law,  from  this  very  nature  of  law,  are 
unlimited.  From  the  claims  of  Law,  therefore,  as  law,  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  there  can  be  no  deliverance ;  but  from  the 
claims  of  a  Covenant,  because  it  is  a  <;ovenant,  deliverance  is 
possible,  and  in  the  case  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
it  has  become  actual. 

3d.  When  men  are  viewed  as  fallen  and  the  subject  of  their 
restoration  is  proposed,  then  we  know  certainly  that  the  claims 
of  the  Covenant  of  Works,  which  contains  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment the  Law  as  a  Rule  of  Duty,  cannot  be  changed.  These 
claims,  therefore,  must  be  met  both  as  to  precept  and  penalty  in 
order  to  deliverance  from  them. 

In  order  to  meet  the  claim  for  penalty,  the  first  proposition 
is,  that  the  suffering  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  to  His  Divine 
nature,  that  is,  infinite  suffering,  is  unnecessary. 

For  first,  we  know  certainly  that  the  claim  for  obedieuoe 
was  a  definite,  finite  thing  for  a  definite  time ;  such  a  claim, 
according  to  reason  and  the  Scriptures,  as  the  first  Adam  could 
fully  meet.  If,  therefore,  the  claim  was  finite,  it  is  hard  to  see 
bow  the  penalty  could  be  infinite  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
of  indefinitely  great,  that  is,  ever  increasing  as  to  its  intensity 
and  endless  as  to  the  matter  of  time. 

2d.  If  the  penalty  was  infinite  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
of  indefinitely  great,  it  could  not  be  inflicted.  For  it  will 
always  be  true  that  the  suffering  endured  at  any  given  time  is 
less  than  that  to  be  endured  at  any  succeeding  period ;  and 
therefore  in  any  particular  case  at  any  given  time,  it  could  be 
greater  than  it  is,  and  therefore  greater  as  a  whole.  The  actual 
penalty,  therefore,  which  neither  falls  short  of  nor  goes  beyond 
the  just  desert  of  sin,  is  not  and  never  can  be  so  great  that  it 
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can  be  no  greater.  Bat  infinity  taken  in  this  sense  is  not 
infinity  as  God  is  infinite,  nor  does  it  even  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Sd.  If  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  did  in  fact  suffer  as  to  His 
Divine  nature,  then  of  coarse  He  could  so  suffer ;  and  if  Ha 
could  suffer  as  Divine,  then  as  Divine  He  could  obey ;  and  if 
as  Divine  He  could  both  suffer  and  obey ;  then  also  He  did  not 
need  a  human  soul  either  to  suffer  or  obey,  for  no  finite  being 
can  add  value  or  efficacy  to  a  work  of  an  infinite  being. 

The  suffering,  therefore,  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  is 
certainly  not  necessary  to,  even  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  the 
view  that  He  took  to  Himself  both  a  true  body  and  a  reasona- 
ble soul. 

4th.  Another  argument  is  found  in  the  difference  universally 
admitted  to  exist  between  pecuniary  and  criminal  satisfaction 
to  legal  claims. 

In  pecuniary  matters,  value  for  value,  dollar  for  dollar,  is 
necessary  to  cancel  a  claim  ;  a  debtor  can  never  cancel  a  debt 
in  any  other  way  than  by  paying  it  in  the  exact  terms  of  the 
agreement ;  and  in  a  just  Bankrupt  law  the  Government 
merely  says  to  the  creditor  that  it  has  no  means  of  collecting 
his  debt,  that  is,  it  cannot  perform  the  impossibility  of  making 
one  dollar  of  assets  pay  two  dollars  of  debt.  In  this  casCi 
therefore,  the  equivalent  must  be  exact  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
claim.  But  in  criminal  satisfaction,  precise  equivalents  are 
generally  impossible  and  perhaps  never  actual.  For  examplOi 
if  a  man  commit  the  crime  of  murder  once,  twice  or  a  score  of 
times,  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  the  Law  is  satisfied,  because 
its  authority  is  maintained ;  and  if  two  men  or  ten  acting  in 
concert  slay  only  a  single  individual,  the  Law  requires  the  life 
not  of  one  of  the  two  or  ten,  but  the  lives  of  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  transaction,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  less 
will  maintain  its  authority.  The  claim  for  obedience,  therefore 
which  is  definite  and  measurable,  follows  the  analogy  of  pe- 
cuniary satisfaction  ;  but  the  claim  for  suffering,  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  indefinite,  being  different  in  the  same  individual  in 
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different  circumstances,  and  in  different  individuals  in  the  same 
circnmstances,  and  deriving  its  sacredness  and  importance  not 
only  from  the  punishment  deserved  but  also  from  the  end  to  be 
aecured,  namelji  the  existence  and  well-being  of  Society ;  this 
claim  if  satisfied  at  all,  must  be  satisfied  in  some  other  way 
tlian  that  of  precise  equivalents. 

Two  individuals,  therefore,  acting  in  a  private  capacity,  may 
ma  between  themselves  settle  their  pecuniary  accounts,  in  which 
only  profit  and  loss  are  concerned,  as  they  see  fit  and  exchange 
receipts  on  such  terms  as  they  deem  advantageous,  for  only 
they  themselves  are  interested  in  the  transaction ;  but  when  a 
public  officer  is  dealing  with  crime,  that  is,  with  the  right  and 
wrong  of  things  considered  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation 
to  the  State,  his  first  and  most  important  duty  is  to  consider 
and  maintain  the  interests  of  the  public.  When  he  has  done 
this,  then  and  not  before  is  he  at  liberty  to  regard  the  interest 
of  the  criminal;  that  is,  in  order  to  pardon,  in  any  particular 
easoy  the  first  and  essential  condition  is  that  the  law  be  main- 
tained in  all  its  authority  and  vigor. 

The  precise  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  in  order  to  release 
from  a  penalty  imposed  by  a  sentence  is,  not  to  find  an  exact 
equivalent  to  the  penalty,  but  to  find  a  way  in  which  the 
claims  of  justice  may  be  met  in  the  very  act  of  pardon,  and  the 
authority  and  efficiency  of  the  Law  as  a  means  of  public  safety 
be  maintained.  In  particular,  a  way  must  be  found  to  leave 
the  Law  unimpaired, — (1)  as  to  its  claim  to  punish  transgres- 
sors on  the  ground  of  the  inherent  ill-desert  of  sin,  as  a  crime, 
not  merely  as  damage;  (2)  as  an  object  of  confidence,  that  it 
will  protect  and  defend  the  obedient ;  and  (3)  as  a  terror  to 
evil-doers. 

Whenever  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  the  exercise 
of  mercy  in  way  of  pardon  is  both  right  in  itself  and  just  ac- 
cording to  the  most  stringent  requirements  of  Law. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  done 
in  the  Work  of  Redemption.  For,  in  order  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  with  which  no  being  merely  human  or  only 
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Divine  could  comply,  He  joined  our  nature  to  His  own  in  one 
person,  thereby  making  that  human  nature  the  most  exalted  crea- 
ture in  the  Universe ;  the  most  exalted  in  station,  for  it  is  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  God ;  and  the  most  exalted  in  excellence^ 
for  it  received  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  without  measure; 
and  it  was  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  of  oar  racSi 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  not,  although  human,  under  any  obliga- 
tion natural  or  legal  to  obey  the  Law  binding  on  hnman 
beings;  and,  being  thus  unmeasurably  exalted,  He  was,  by 
Covenant,  made  under  the  Law ;  and  He  rendered  to  the  precept 
precisely  what  was  required  of  us,  namely,  a  perfect  obedience; 
and  to  the  penalty,  by  His  sufferings  and  death,  all  the  satis- 
faction any  law  can  demand  or  receive, — a  satisfaction  as  com- 
plete as  the  infliction  of  the  whole  penalty  on  every  individual 
of  our  race  could  have  secured ;  that  is,  the  satisfaction  ren- 
dered by  our  Lord  has  left  the  Divine  Law  in  unimpaired  in- 
tegrity and  vigor  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  any  law  exists. 
For,  no  creature  was  ever  led  to  doubt  the  inherent  evil  nature 
and  ill-desert  of  sin ;  no  creature  was  ever  led  to  distrust  his 
safety  in  obedience ;  and  no  creature  was  ever  tempted  to  com- 
mit sin,  hoping  to  escape  its  punishment,  by  contemplating  the 
mercy  of  God  exercised  on  the  ground  of  the  satisfaction  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  rendered  to  the  Divine  Law. 

This  satisfaction,  therefore,  is  all  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quires, and  therefore  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
case ;  and  therefore  anything  else,  more  or  different,  is  unne- 
cessary. For,  on  the  ground  of  it,  God  can  be  just  in  justify- 
ing the  ungodly;  and  its  moral  power,  that  is,  as  deterring 
from  sin,  is  as  great  as  God  Himself  can  make  it. 

The  Second  Proposition  is, — The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
suffer  as  to  His  Divine  nature,  because  such  suffering,  if  ac- 
tual, would  be  valueless  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  law  binding 
on  us. 

The  Law  of  God,  that  is,  the  Rule  which  expresses  the  da- 
ties  creatures  owe  to  their  Creator,  rests  proximately  on  the 
Divine  will,  J)ut  ultimately  on  the  Divine  nature.     It  most. 
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therefore,  be  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  for  all  rational 
oreatares,  men  or  angels,  good  or  bad,  that  is,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
presses what  is  due  from  creatures  as  such,  namely,  veneration, 
love^ confidence  and  obedience;  and  it  must  also  vary  in  detail 
mccording  to  the  specific  nature  of  each  class  of  beings.  The 
angels,  for  example,  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  parents, 
or  to  rest  as  we  do  on  the  Sabbath ;  nor  are  human  beings,  in 
their  present  condition,  required  to  be  always  active  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  for  by  our  present  constitution,  we  need  rest  in 
the  unconscious  state  of  sleep. 

Now  the  Law,  which  requires  satisfaction  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  human  beings,  is  that  which  prescribes  the  essen- 
tial duties  of  creatures  in  general,  modified  by  the  special  na- 
ture of  man.  Any  obedience,  therefore,  or  suffering  other 
than  human,  whether  it  be  angelic  or  Divine,  is  of  no  value  as 
a  satisfaction  to  the  law  binding  on  us;  for  the  reason,  that  it  is 
not  what  the  law  requires  of  us :  just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  no 
amount  of  suffering  can  avail  to  satisfy  a  pecuniary  claim ;  nor, 
on  the  other,  can  any  amount  of  money  avail  to  satisfy  for  a 
crime ;  because,  in  neither  case,  is  the  thing  offered  the  thing 
demanded.  Hence,  again,  the  necessity  that  the  Son  of  God 
become  incarnate,  in  order  that  He  might,  as  human,  render 
such  a  satisfaction,  in  matter  and  form,  as  the  Law  demanded 
of  us.  Such  a  satisfaction  Christ  did  render,  and  therefore 
His  work  is  valuable  to  us;  but  it  is  of  no  redemptive  value  to 
the  angels  that  sinned,  because  it  is  not  what  the  law  they  are 
under  demands  of  them. 

Divine  suffering,  therefore,  even  if  actual,  would  be  valueless 
to  us  or  to  any  other  order  of  sinful  beings,  because  it  is  not 
what  the  law  binding  on  creatures  demands;  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  a  satisfaction  to  those  demands. 

Proposition  third :  Whether  Divine  suffering  is  possible  in  it- 
self considered  or  impossible ;  yet  such  Divine  suffering  as  is 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  sustain  any  relation  whatever  to 
our  redemption  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  simply  impossible. 

For,  the  suffering  necessary  to  satisfy  a  penalty  imposed  by  a 
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e'  Z^TTne  imam  an  mSsr  in  aceoont  of  its 
f  :iie  Z'tTne:iaiar9<anjafirataU.itcao^and 
«i»»  crow,  mnsz  msTt^  minMv.  la  wwl  la  be  infinitelj 
^  :;.xfl5«^i.  tnac  i^  f3r;<i  :aa  le  ic  :iia  ame  dme  both 
Bac-r*-**"  nrr;«'  in«i  indnireij  31 -.*«-»?! ie.  Tiac  i&  He  can  be  in- 
.^  sf'zir^iiczoTj :  becaaae  ih^  Scrrrorw,  wiiicfi  aeeribe  grirf 
'cv'itact.-^  TO  (jo«:.  moat  be  ezpl^^ai  in  jome  waj  tiiat  is 
[r  ^:a  voac  dieT  teadi  of  His  r^atVecon^  and  eaa  be  ao 
ir,^  yr  ^se  ihej  are  aetf-eontra'diesorj  wisain  che  limits 
dijwlei^  sad  tiierefore  falae,  for  ao  bein^  can  be  both 
>iirjggng  Aa<i  locaL  omniscienc  acd  igcoraac.  in  anj  way 
^ie  uid  j^  iacr«QieiT  happj.  Acd,  on  ciie  acher  hand, 
^  biKaasse  lae  safering  of  the  Lord  Jesvs  Cbrist  as 
y  2::i  Ti^tae  oasire  is  anaeriptaral  in  that  in  the  first  place 
««c^  mSk*.3X  *Js  ^«3C  a^eessarr  to  a  consistent  interpretation  of 
,4^  <cn}Cir«.  because  each  class  of  predicates  can  be  referred 
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to  its  proper  gobject,  and  then  the  argament  proves  too  little ; 
or,  if  the  admission  of  Divine  suffering  is  necessary,  then  the 
argument  proves  too  much;  for,  on  the  same  principle,  the 
Scriptures  also  teach  that  the  Son  of  God,  as  such,  was  depend- 
ent; that  His  human  nature  was  deified^  and  that  as  Divine  He 
could  and  did  render  such  obedience  as  is  possible  only  to  crea- 
tures ;  because  the  case  to  be  provided  for,  namely,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Divine  law,  broken  as  a  covenant,  did  not  require 
such  suffering  as  only  an  infinite  being  can  endure,  for  the  reason 
the  claim  terminated  on  a  finite  being,  and  therefore  in  justice 
it  must  have  been  such  a  claim  as  a  finite  being  could  fully 
meet ;  because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  to  His  human  nature, 
which  is  the  most  exalted  creature  in  the  universe  and  under  no 
obligations  of  any  kind,  moral  or  legal,  to  obey  any  law  except 
that  of  its  own  nature,  was  by  covenant  made  under  the  law" 
binding  on  us,  and  by  His  obedience^  His  sufferings  and  His  ' 
death,  He  left  the  law  unimpaired  in  its  authority  to  demand 
perfect  obedience,  to  punish  sin  simply  as  sin,  to  protect  the 
obedient  and  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  He  rendered  to  the  law 
all  the  satisfaction  any  law  can  demand  or  receive ;  because 
Divine  suffering,  if  actual,  would  be  valueless  as  a  satisfaction 
for  us  in  that  it  is  not  what  the  law  requires  of  us;  and  because 
compulsory  legal  suffering  as  a  punishment,  which  the  case  de- 
mands, is  simply  impossible  to  a  Divine  being : — Therefore,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  not  suffer  as  to  His  Divine  nature  in  and 
as  a  part  of  His  work  of  Redemption. 

Li  view  of  what  has  been  said^  it  is  certainly  excusable  to 
make,  by  way  of  concluding  this  article,  a  formal  statement  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Satisfaction  to  the  Divine 
Law,  as  a  broken  Covenant,  demanding  both  obedience  and 
penalty  in  order  to  release  from  its  claims  and  to  confer  ever- 
lasting life. 

1st  Our  first  father,  as  created,  was,  by  the  very  constitution 
of  his  nature,  under  law. 

2d.  What  obedience  to  the  law,  as  law,  could  do  for  him  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  him  while  he  continued  in  obedi- 
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ence ;  and  on  the  other,  to  strengthen  the  Tirtaoiui  principles  of 
his  nature  and  thereby  render  him  less  and  less  likely  to  fall ; 
but  no  obedience,  howerer  long  continued,  could  secure  him 
against  the  danger  of  falling. 

8d.  Had  the  first  Adam  sinned  against  mere  law,  then,  as 
far  as  we  know,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  from 
anything  God  has  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  deliverance  from 
its  penalty  would  have  been  simply  impossible.  For  the  claims 
of  a  law,  as  law,  are  perpetual,  and  therefore  the  time  could 
never  come  when  release  could  be  demanded  as  matter  of  right. 

4th.  The  first  Adam  was,  in  fact,  placed  not  merelj  under 
law,  as  to  which  he  was  not ;  but  also  under  covenant,  as  to 
which  he  was  the  federal  head,  that  is,  the  representative  of  all 
his  posterity  in  order  to  his  own  and  their  confirmation  in  life. 
This  blessing,  the  law,  as  law,  cannot  give ;  for  all  the  law  pro- 
poses to  do  and  all  it  can  do,  is  to  protect  the  obedient  and 
«  punish  the  disobedient ;  and  this  blessing,  namely,  confirmation 
in  life,  the  law  as  a  covenant  can  give,  for  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  covenant,  as  distinguished  from  a  law,  to  confer  blessings 
upon  the  performance  of  stipulated  conditions. 

5.  When  the  covenant  was  violated  by  sinning,  it  was  by  the 
very  act  abrogated  as  a  covenant,  while  it  remained  in  full  force 
and  virtue  as  a  law.  For  no  creature  can  take  advantage  of 
his  own  wrong,  that  is,  he  cannot  impair  obligation  by  violat- 
ing it. 

Our  first  father,  therefore,  having  sinned,  was  perfectly  help- 
less. The  right  to  confirmation  in  life  held  out  to  him  in  the 
covenant  was  forfeited,  its  penalty  was  incurred,  and  his  obli- 
gation to  render  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
remained  unimpaired.  He  could  not  help  himself,  and  no  other 
creature  could  help  him ;  for  every  creature  owes  for  itself  all 
the  obedience,  possible  for  it  to  render,  that  is,  an  obedience 
both  perfect  and  perpetual. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Scriptures  teach : 

Ist.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Himself  divine,  and  who  as 
a  divine  person  neither  was  nor  could  become  subject  to  the  law 
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binding  on  us,  took  to  Himself,  not  a  homan  person,  for  a 
human  person  would  have  been  of  necessity  under  obligation 
for  itself,  but  a  human  nature  on  which  no  obligation  can  term- 
inate, and  therefore  He  was  able,  as  to  His  human  nature,  to 
offer,  if  He  chose,  a  meritorious,  that  is,  an  unowed  obedience, 
mnd  to  endure  meritorious,  that  is,  undeserved  suffering. 

2d.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Son  of  David,  was  made  under  the  Covenant  of  Works,  and 
that  He  satisfied  all  its  claims,  rendering  to  the  Precept,  which 
is  a  definite,  measurable  thing,  a  perfect  obedience,  and  to  the 
Penalty,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  indefinite,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  exact  standard  of  measurement,  such 
suffering  and  so  much  of  it  as  left  the  law  in  unimpaired  author- 
ity and  vigor  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  any  law  can  or  does 
exist.  For,  as  against  its  claims  the  most  august  creature  God 
ever  made,  the  most  excellent  in  nature,  the  most  exalted  in 
station  and  the  best  beloved  could  not  be  spared.  He  could  not 
be  saved  from  the  hour  He  dreaded  to  meet,  nor  pass  by  the 
oap  He  was  reluctant  to  drink ;  and,  to  crown  all,  when  His 
body  was  expiring  on  the  Cross,  His  human  soul  was  forsaken 
of  the  Father.  Forsaken  of  God !  The  greatest  suffering  and 
the  highest  form  of  penalty  God  can  inflict  or  the  creature 
endure ! ! 

Under  this  pressure,  as  great  as  sin  itself  deserves,  the  mor- 
tal life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  gave  way,  and  the  work  of  satisfaction 
was  finished. 

Here  then  is  a  real  and  a  meritorious  offering  for  sin ;  neces- 
sary, the  whole  of  it,  to  make  salvation  possible  in  a  single  case^ 
for  the  broken  covenant  demanded  it  all ;  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  any  number  of  cases,  or  for  the  salvation  of  all  under 
the  curse  (the  penalty)  of  the  first  covenant ;  for  it  is  such  a 
satisfaction  as  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  law  as  the  authori- 
tative measure  of  right  and  wrong,  and  as  the  ground  of  safety 
to  the  obedient  and  as  an  object  of  fear  to  the  disobedient.  For, 
in  order  to  maintain  this  supremacy,  a  precise  equality  in  suffer- 
ing is  not  only  not  necessary,  but  in  general  not  possible,  and 
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in  this  particalar  case,  not  actual,  for  the  Lord  JesuB  CThrist 
certainly  did  not  saffer  as  much  as  all  the  saved  woald  have 
suffered  thronghoat  everlasting  ages. 

Therefore,  3 1,  what  Christ  did  in  satisfaction  of  the  covenant 
of  works  is  as  sufficient  for  all  without  exception,  for  the  whole 
race,  numerous  as  it  is,  or  if  it  were  ten  or  ten  thousand  times 
more  numerous,  as  it  is  for  the  salvation  of  a  single  individual ; 
no  more,  no  less ;  and  it  is  just  as  suitable  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction. For  every  sinner  of  our  race  needs  just  this,  and  no 
sinner  needs  anything  more  or  anything  different  as  the  ground 
of  his  justification  before  God.  The  legal  difficulty  to  salvation, 
therefore,  is  removed  from  the  way  of  every  sinner  of  our  race 
by  the  one  satisfaction  of  Christ,  just  as  certainly  and  just  as 
fully  as  the  one  transgression  was  the  ground  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  our  race,  and  would  have  been,  had  the  number 
represented  by  the  first  Adam  been  greater  than  it  is  or  less. 
For,  as  on  the  oue  hand,  one  transgression  violates  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  as  really  and  as  fatally  as  a  thousand  transgres- 
sions ;  so  on  the  other,  the  one  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  necessary 
to  and  all  that  is  required  for  the  salvation  of  one  or  of  all,  or 
any  other  number,  of  those  who  are  under  the  curse  of  the  first 
covenant.  Indeed,  the  one  work  of  Christ  satisfied  the  Divine 
law  more  fully  than  the  perdition  of  the  whole  race  could  satisfy 
it.  For  Christ  not  only  suffered  the  penalty,  but  He  also  ren- 
dered a  perfect  obedience  to  the  precept,  which  the  perdition  of 
the  whole  race  could  not  have  secured.  It  is  in  Christ,  there- 
fore, and  only  in  Christ,  that  the  Divine  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty 
or  as  a  covenant  of  life  has  ever  been  fulfilled. 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  that  remains  in  the  way  of  the  sal- 
vation of  any  sinner  is  a  difficulty  that  arises,  not  from  the 
satisfaction  made  to  the  law  in  regard  to  either  its  sufficiency  or 
its  suitableness;  but  it  arises  from  his  sinful  nature,  which 
makes  a  sinner,  however  willing  he  may  be  to  escape  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  sins,  unwilling  to  be  saved  by  grace.  But 
no  law  can  take  cognizance  of  a  moral  difficulty  by  way  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  it.     A  moral  difficulty,  if  removed  at  all. 
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must  be  remoTed  bj  some  power  external  to  and  independent  of 
the  law,  or  even  of  the  Gospel  viewed  simply  as  as  a  system  of 
trathy  presenting  a  way  of  escape  from  sin  and  imposing  duties ; 
Bach,  for  example,  as  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  plan  of  salvation,  this  moral  difficulty  is  removed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  who,  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  en- 
lightening our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  renewing 
our  wills  (affections)  persuades  and  enables  us  to  embrace  Christ 
freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel. 

Lastly :  What  other  results,  in  addition  to  the  justification 
and  sanctification  of  believers,  flow  from  the  work  of  Christ  as 
related  to  the  covenant  of  redemption  in  particular,  or  to  the 
purposes  of  Ood  in  general, — these  things,  although  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us  and  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  in- 
telligent creatures,  the  question  proposed  for  discussion  does 
not  require  us  to  consider. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  following  Collection  of 
Authorities  is  worth  the  trouble  of  making  it,  but  having  been 
made,  it  may  be  worth  preserving. 

DIVINE  PASSIBILITY? 

Fib9t:  Dibect  Dknial. 

L  The  Qntfesnom, 

1.  The  Council  of  Chaloedon ;  Hammond's  Apostolical  CSancns^  pp. 

05,  06,  98,  09,  101, 103, 146. 

2.  Fidei  ratio,  Zwingli;  Niemeyer,  p.  18. 

3.  Expositio  Fidei,  Zwingli ;  Niemeyer,  p.  42. 

4.  Gonf.  Helvetica  posterior,  Niemeyer,  p.  485. 

5.  Anglican  Conl  of  A.D.  1592,  Art.  I.,  Niemeyer,  p.  592. 

6.  Compendium,  American  Ref.  Chnrch,  Que8ti9n  33. 

7.  Form  of  Concord,  Hase,  pp.  766,  772. 

8.  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent,  Streitwol^  pp.  149-150. 
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1.  Augustine,  quoted  bj  De  Moor,  21 :  16. 

2.  Anselmas,  Car  Deas  homo^  Book  I.,  Chap.  8. 
8.  Calvin,  InnUtatea,  Book  2: 14:  2,  8: 11 :  8. 

4.  Turrettine,  13:  6  :  21, 14:  2:  6;  De  Sat.  Diep.,  10th  Sec,  16, 17. 

5.  WitRius,  Econ.  of  the  Covenants,  2:  4:  20,  2:  8:  8. 

6.  Marckii  Compendium,  20:  19,21:  16. 

7.  De  Moor,  19:  23. 19:  25  (5,  a)  20: 19,  21: 16. 

8.  Grotius,  De  Sat,  Chap.  8 :  16. 

9.  Stapfer,  iii..  Sec  362. 

10.  Fisher's  Catechism,  Question  21 :  32,  22:  29. 

11.  President  Edwards,  His.  of  Redemption,  Period  ii^  Oh.  1,  Part  L 

12.  Bretschneider,  quoted  in  Princeton  Theo.  Essays,  i.,  p.  316. 

13.  Boston,  ii.,  p.  10, 18;  Dwight,  ii.,  p.  217;  Watson,  ii.,  p.  186; 

Hodge,  ii.,  pp.  895,  402,  483 ;  Hodge  A.  A.  Atonement,  p^ 
30,  311. 

Seoondlt:  Denial  bt  Wat  of  Imflioation. 

J.  The  (hr^eisuma. 

1.  Geneva  Cat,  Niemejer,  p.  131. 

2.  Gallic  Conf.  Art  14,  Niemejer,  p.  333. 

3.  First  Scotch  Conf.,  Sec  9,  Niemejer,  841 

4.  Heidelberg  Cat,  Questions  16  and  37;  Compend.,  Question  88. 

5.  Czengerina,  pp.  543,  549,  550. 

6.  Anhalt,  pp.  631,  634-^5. 

7.  Westminster  Conf.,  Chap.  8:4;  Laiger  Cat.,  Questions  88,  89. 

8.  Form  of  Concord,  Hase,  p.  608. 

9.  Cat  of  Council  of  Trent,  Streitwolf,  p.  138. 

II,  Thtdogia'M, 

Turrettine.  13:  3: 19;  13:  6:  21;  14:  10:  12. 

Vol.  iv.,  Disputation  10th,  Sec  17. 

Vol.  iv.,  Dittputation  11th,  Sec  6. 

Stapfer,  Vol.  i..  Sec.  1095. 

Witsius,  Lib.  ii.,  6 :  40. 

Vitringa,  quoted  by  Hodge,  iii.,  147. 

Geierus,  Lutheran,  Disputatio  de  Sat,  pp.  757-8,  761,  766. 

Boston,  i.,  p.  91. 

Ridgley,  i.  p.  404. 

Hodge,  A.  A.  Outlines,  Chap.  21 :  Ques.  2  (*). 


IV. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIANS  OF  SCOTLAND  AND 

THEIR  NEW   SERVICE  BOOK.* 

BY  BBV.  WILLIAM   FBBDERICK  FABEB. 

The  announcement  that  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  had  just 
published  a  book  of  written  prayers  and  liturgical  services 
would  of  itself  be  received,  by  the  general  American  reader, 
with  astonishment,  if  not  incredulity ;  much  as  if,  let  us  say, 
some  one  informed  him  that  His  Holiness  Leo  XII L  had  issued 
an  encyclical  reinstating  Communion  in  both  kinds,  or  permit- 
ting the  priesthood  to  marry.  But  surprising  as  the  announce- 
ment is,  we  have  the  proof  of  its  trustworthiness  in  A  Book  of 
Cbmmon  Order  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  and  handled 
with  our  hands;  of  whose  growth,  up  to  a  sixth  edition  in 
1890,  we  gave  the  readers  of  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Rb- 
TIBW  an  account  last  October. 

When,  however,  we  now  add  the  further  information  that 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (familiarly  known  as  the 
**  U.  P.  Church '')  a  Prayer  Book  has  emanated,  very  few  indeed 
among  us,  we  venture  to  say,  but  will  regard  it  as  a  thing  pass- 
ing strange  if  true. 

For,  after  all,  the  '^  Kirk,"  whose  ministers  are  so  largely  en- 
listed in  the  liturgical  movement  referred  to,  is  an  Established 
Church;  and  in  established  Churches  we  are  wont  to  look  for  a 
certain  latitude  of  opinion  and  practice ;  witness  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Church  of  Prussia.  This  wc  may  admit, 
without  charging — as  did  a  good  Presbyterian  elder,  in  a  con- 

*  I\^tbffUrian  Famu  of  Sendee,    Issued  hj  the  Devotional  Service  Associa- 
tioD  in  connectioD  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.    Edinburgh :  1801 
pa.  viL  168. 
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versation  with  the  writer,  on  the  Scotch  Liturgy — that '  estab- 
lished Churches  are  always  worldly,  and  naturally  tend  to  drift 
away  from  simple  spirituality ! '  A  charge  like  that  is  always 
easily  made,  carries  a  certain  plausibility  on  the  surface  of  it, 
and  is  difficult  to  answer  because  in  its  sweeping  generality  it 
may  compass  some  truth  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  charge  which 
convicts  no  one  and  settles  nothing,  for  that  is  the  rery  ques- 
tion at  issue — whether  any  particular  movement  is,  or  is  not,  an 
effect  or  a  symptom  of  worldliness.  This  real  question  is  brought 
to  the  front  with  new  force  when,  in  a  quarter  antecedently  so 
unlikely,  we  see  the  manifestation  of  the  same  liturgical  spirit; 
when  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  also  produce  a  book 
of  written  prayers  and  of  liturgical  forms. 

But  before  we  give  more  particular  account  of  this  publica- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  set  ourselves  right  in  regard  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  itself.  Let  us  at  onee  say 
that  this  Church  is  not,  as  such,  either  mother  or  sister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country.  To  make  this 
clear,  we  shall  need  to  recall  briefly  the  history  of  the  two  bodies. 

In  1733  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
cast  out  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  three  other  ministers  who  pub- 
licly expressed  agreement  with  him,  for  the  offence  of  rebuking 
certain  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  administration ;  and  these 
men  with  others  who  ere  long  joined  them,  formed  a  Presbytery 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  "  the  Associate  Presbytery." 
From  this  beginning  there  grew,  through  many  vicissitudes,  the 
United  Secession  Church,  numbering  in  1847  not  far  from  four 
hundred  congregations,  and  having  sixty  missionaries  in  for- 
eign lands. 

In  1752  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
issued  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  Bev.  Thomas  Gillespie 
for  refusing  to  take  part  in  installing  an  unworthy  minister  over 
an  unwilling  people.  He  had  been  the  only  one  bold  enough  to 
maintain  his  stand,  though  it  appears  that  his  whole  Presbytery 
took  the  same  view  of  the  case  that  he  did.  Gillespie  gathered 
a  congregation  about  him,  was  eventually  joined  by  other  min- 
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iatera,  and  they  together  formed  in  1761  the  ^^  Relief  Presby- 
tery *' — for  the  "relief"  of  congregations  on  whom  patronage 
thrust  unworthy  ministers.  With  Erskine  this  abuse  of  patron- 
age was  but  one  of  several  grievances;  but  with  Gillespie,  having 
lost  his  living  because  of  his  protest  against  this  oppression,  the 
eeparation  of  Church  and  State,  at  least  the  entire  independence 
of  the  Church  in  things  spiritual,  became  naturally  the  distinc- 
tive principle  which  his  "  Relief  Church  "  movement  must  em- 
body. Doctrinally  he  had  no  contention  with  the  Kirk ;  and 
even  less  than  Erskine  and  his  friends,  did  he  stand  on  sectarian 
ground.  In  1847  this  body  numbered  114  congregations,  with 
45,000  members. 

And  in  1847  these  two  bodies — the  United  Secession  Church 
and  the  Relief  Church — came  together  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland."  Since  that  time 
there  has  not  only  been  constant  and  considerable  numerical 
growth,  but  in  other  most  important  respects  there  has  been 
great  progress,  of  which  more  presently. 

Let  us  now  discover  the  antecedents  of  our  American  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1742  Lancaster  and  Chester  County 
(Pa.)  Presbyterians  petitioned  Mr.  Erskine's  Associate  Presby- 
tery in  Scotland  to  send  them  ministers,  but  their  request  could 
not  be  complied  with  till  1753,  at  which  date  the  Scotch  Pres- 
bytery had  grown  into  a  Synod.  Two  ministers  then  came,  and 
in  obedience  to  instructions  organized  an  Associate  Presbytery 
in  this  country,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Associate  Synod  in 
Scotland.  But,  three  years  before  this,  in  answer  to  similar  re- 
quests, the  Reformed  Presbyterians  r/'  Covenanters '')  had  sent 
over  a  minister,  who  with  two  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  con- 
stituted in  1774  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery.  Not  to 
dwell  unduly  upon  the  subsequent  history,  which  involves,  as 
did  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  repeated  and  more 
or  less  fruitless  efforts  at  union,  in  1858,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
there  was  formed  the  ^'  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America/'  the  constituents  being  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
above  named  two  Presbyteries.  Its  first  General  Assembly 
13 
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represented  5  Synods^  42  Presbyteries,  408  ministers,  and  some 
56,000  communicants. 

How  what  is  of  significance  as  bearing  upon  our  present 
topic  is  this :  That  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  stand 
to-day  for  very  different  types  of  Church  life  in  doctrine  and 
worship ;  and  their  present  differences  become  a  little  more  in- 
telligible to  us  when  we  recall  their  respective  origins.  Both 
of  these  communions  go  back^  on  one  side,  to  the  '^  Associate 
Presbytery'^  of  1733;  but  in  the  Scottish  body  there  was  an 
alliance  with  a  more  catholic  element,  in  the  American  with 
one  certainly  less  catholic.  In  Scotland,  so  it  would  appear  to 
the  writer,  the  other  element  (the  '^  Relief  movement)  exited 
a  broadening  influence,  so  that,  even  at  the  consolidation,  there 
was  secured  a  liberal  platform  for  the  united  body.  In  Amer- 
ica, on  the  contrary,  the  stricter  and  more  sectarian  temper  of 
the  *' Covenanter"  prevailed,  and  that  is  to-day  the  stamp 
which  the  united  body  bears. 

Lest  we  seem  to  assert  too  much,  let  us  adduce  a  few  farther 
facts  in  evidence.  In  America,  United  Presbyterians  hold  to 
close  communion ;  in  Scotland,  Gillespie  had  said,  '^  I  hold 
communion  with  all  that  visibly  hold  the  Head,''  and  there  the 
United  Presbyterians  to-day  practice  the  same  catholicity.  In 
America  their  communicant  membership  is  held  to  the  same 
confessional  subscription  as  the  clergy  and  officers;  in  Scotland 
there  is  no  doctrinal  test  administered  to  members  on  their  ad- 
mission. In  America  we  may  safely  venture  to  say  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  a  revision  of  the  Confession  ;  in  Scotland, 
following  after  a  liberal  provision  in  the  Basis  of  1847,  there 
came  a  Declaratory  Act  in  1879  whose  Preamble  and  Seven 
Propositions  embody,  on  the  chief  points  of  Calvinistic  Theol- 
ogy, a  very  large  apd  progressive  statement.* 

*  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  Declaratory  Act  as  one  solation  of  the 
problem  now  engaging  the  largest  body  of  the  Presbyterians  in  America,  we 
print  it  here  in  full : 

"  Whereas  the  formula  in  which  the  Subordinate  Standards  of  this  Church 
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In  America  the  following  declaration  is  still  of  binding 
force :  ''  That  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  songs  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  be  sung  in  His  worship,  both  public  and 
private,  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and,  in  singing  God's  praise, 
these  songs  should  be  employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  devo- 
tional compositions  of  uninspired  men  " — using  them  of  course 
in  metrical  versions ;  in  Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterians 
were  the  first  among  Presbyterians  to  introduce  hymns  other 
than  paraphrases  into  their  worship. 

Not  to  specify  other  points  of  difference,  as  for  instance  in 
the  matter  of  organs  and  instrumental  music,  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  a  liturgical  movement  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  was  not  so  antecedently  improbable 
as  it  certainly  would  have  seemed  to  us.     What  Mrs.  Oliphant 

are  accepted  requires  assent  to  them  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  onderatood ;  whereas  these  Standard!*,  being  of  human 
oomposition,  are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  Church  has  already  allowed 
exoeptiou  to  be  taken  to  their  teaching,  or  supposed  teaching,  on  one  impor- 
tant subject ;  and  whereas  there  are  other  subjects  in  regard  to  which  it  has 
been  fonnd  desirable  to  set  forth  more  fully  and  clearly  the  view  which  the 
Synod  takes  of  the  teaching  of  Huly  Scripture ;  therefore  the  Synod  declares 
as  follows: 

**  1.  That  in  r^^rd  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  taught  in  the  Stan- 
dards, and  in  consistency  therewith,  the  love  of  God  to  all  mankind,  His  gift 
of  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  free 
offer  of  salvation  to  men,  without  distinction,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect 
saua'ifice,  are  matters  which  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  regarded  by  this 
Church  as  vital  in  the  system  of  Gospel  trutl^  and  to  which  due  prominence 
oaght  ever  to  be  given. 

*'  2.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees,  including  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion to  eternal  life,  is  held  in  connection  and  harmony  with  the  truth  that  God 
10  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  sliould  come  to  repentance; 
and  that  He  has  provided  a  salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and 
offered  to  all  in  the  Gospel ;  and  al^o  with  the  responsibility  of  every  man  for 
his  dealing  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  ofier  of  eternal  life. 

**  3.  That  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity,  and  of  his  loss  of '  all  ability 
of  will  to  any  spiritaal  good  accompanying  salvation,'  is  nut  held  as  implying 
BQch  a  condition  of  man's  nature  as  would  affect  the  responsibility  under  the 
law  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  or  that  he  does  not  experience  the 
striving  and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  or  that  he  cannot 
perform  actions  in  any  sense  good,  although  actions  which  do  not  spring  from 
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zi*i  Raniils^ir.  Tn  ic  la**  Sec^  Cbvrcfa,"  the  throb  of  a 
Cixrra  Iz*  ^^ji-is.z  ji  aore  emdiolie  sTtDpathiea,  could 
ii:>T  r*^i.3.  xnTV*  zi  iz.9  ccouiTaSsa,  samdiiig  on  the  basis 
is^Z'^rk'ii'.j  •i2*ii^Ti  ii  1^47.  a3ri  L^I^iLig  to  the  traditions  it  had 
•aa«*r:>*L     F:r.  a  Iirrrr-^  coTcmen:  is  not  simply  an  ^ort 
u  zri-2£  :•:   lii*  pa:'-:  w:c*i;p  of  she  fanctnarj  the  fruits  of 
tice.  irt-K"  an,   t^rr^r  f>rs — an  improTement    chidlj 
:ed«: :  vsL-ir»  i.i-*r*  i«  **:iL:22  m-^re  than  this,  things  may  be 
exr-Kti-i  ::  ":<-r:2i'»     Inrzi-rallTj  v^rse  before  they  are  better. 
A  ZTLi  'Iz'irr^^xL  ai<:T€s-»&s  is  at  l>::tom  an  impolse  of  Faith: 
the  CixT^i  :&^»  &:r*  j^cusi^z  a  resliir  instead  of  an  abstrao- 
coa  :  az.i,  liere^iii  f:lI-:wi-£,  aa  eff>re   to  slongh  off  sectar- 
iaz.i«2i,  aai  ^e  c'ce  zzFire  ssply  Okurch;   and,  of  coarse,  by 
i;ete£s&rT  ei:c;«<<:iBecc>».  a  szirii  of  Christian  Unity.     As  flowers 

a  raaew*d  uan  ire  »:c  «giri=al.j  g^^d  or  boir, — foch  at  aeoompmnj  sdfa- 

'  4.  T^a:  w'zILt  acBC  »  »Tei  ezetpc  tkroq^  the  iw^iarion  of  Christ  and  bj 
tW  cr«i?e  :^  Hjf  Hzij  Sp^i>  wb^)  w^Jrkccb  vbeo,  wbere,  and  bow  it  pleaaetb 
HiB :  vhj^«  :^  diij  c€  Moiise  tbe  G«pel  to  tbe  beaiben  «bo  are  sank  in 
u^.-nro*.  fiz  ac-i  =.]Aer7.  i^  cl<ear  aod  ispendre;  and  while  the  outward  and 
ocriizATj  =c43»  ■::'  jalriiicc  :.e  ih  :mt  capable  of  being  called  hj  the  Lord  are 
the  :ri:r,ir.>-a  cf  :i«  '.i  .y»'.  :  Ic  i.:t.>&pdnz  the  Stutdards  it  is  not  required  to 
bf  heM  :2.i:  anj  w:  c  i.e  i::  ini^x^  are  lost,  or  that  God  niaj  not  extend  Hit 
gTa>>e  :o  xzj  who  are  viir.zu:  ihe  f^e  of  oniioarr  means,  as  it  maj  seem  good 
in  Hb  «:c>L 

"  5  Tilt  in  regard  :  .^  ihe  d->:crine  of  the  ciTil  magistrate,  and  his  authority 
axxi  tiuiT  in  ihe  sphere  of  reli^x^n  as  taac:ht  in  the  Standardi^  this  Church 
hold«  that  che  L.^ni  Je$u:«  Csriss  is  the  onlj  King  and  Head  of  the  Chorchy 
and  '  Head  orcr  all  :r.in^  to  the  Charch,  which  is  His  bodj;'  disapproves  of 
all  comp-jlf^  rx  or  penecuiin^  and  intolerant  principles  in  religion ;  and  do- 
dares,  as  hiihcrtOt  tait  she  d>3es  no;  require  approval  of  anything  in  her  Stan> 
daris  that  teaches  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  such  principles. 

**  6.  That  Christ  has  laiJ  i;  as  a  permanent  and  unirersal  obligation  upon 
His  Church  at  once  to  maintain  her  own  ordinances,  and  to  '  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature;'  and  has  ordained  that  His  people  provide  by  their  free- 
will offerings  for  the  fulfi.ment  of  this  obligation. 

"  7.  That  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  obserred  in  this  Church, 
liberty  of  opinion  iit  allowed  on  such  points  in  the  Standards,  not  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  faith,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  'six  days  '  in  tho 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ;  the  Church  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this 
liberty  to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and  peace." 
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are   natural   in   springtime,   and   as   fruit   ripens   during   the 
genial  summer — the   thing   of  real   significance   and   potency 
being  the  awakening  Spring  itself  and  the  teeming   Summer — 
so  a  liturgical  movement  is  nothing  of  itself:  if  genuine,  it  is 
one  outward  expression  of  what  is  going  on  beneath  the  surface, 
of  what  is  coming  to  pass  in  the  inner  life.     And  it  is  good  to 
observe,  by  tokens  many  and  unmistakable,  what  is  coming  to 
pass  in  many  quarters  of  our  present  day  Protestantism ;    of 
which  tokens  PreAyterian  Forms  of  Service  is  one  of  the  latest. 
The  book  in  its  Preface  does,  indeed,  deprecate  "  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  Liturgy/'  meaning  thereby,  we  take  it,  the  obligatory 
and  invariable  use  of  a  Liturgy ;    and  further  states  that  the 
forms  given  '^  are  not  intended  to  be  used  liturgically,  but  are 
offered  merely  as  illustrations."     This  is  well,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  Presbyterianism  can  never  consistently  return  to 
the  *^  imposition  of  a  Liturgy ''  in  such  a  sense,  and  we  believe 
that  episcopalians  themselves  will  come  round  to  such  a  position 
eventually  as  that  their  Liturgy  shall  be  held  to  be  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  their  Liturgy ;    secondly,  because  the 
Written  prayers  of  this  book,  like  most  present  day  composi- 
tions in  that  kind,  would  prove  rather  wooden  upon  constant 
Reiteration.     But  that  does  not  sacrifice  the  liturgical  principle. 
Xt  remains  yet  to  ask,  What  is  the  structure  of  these  services  ? 
W^hat  is  the  matter  of  petition  and  intercession,  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  ?     What  is  the  range  of  models  studied  and  fol- 
lowed?    Is  it  confined  to  two  or  three  centuries  of  Scottish 
X^resbyterianism,  or  even  Protestantism  ;    or  does  it  go  back  to 
*^he  Early  Church  also  ?     Considering  all  these  circumstances, 
^^o  wit :  that  it  is  the  first  book  put  forth  by  this  Devotional 
Service  Association,  that  it  is  for  a  ministry  and  a  people  bred, 
^fter  all,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Scotland  *• — we  think  this  book  on 
^he  whole  very  satisfactory  as  to  both  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

*  Tkat  we  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  Scotland,  but  rather  the  more 
^lionor  to  these  pioneers  in   a  good  work,  let  the  reader  satisfy  himself  by  a 
perusal  of  an  article  in  BlackwoodPa  for  November,  1890,  on  **  The  New  Litur- 
Sica  of  the  Scottish  Kirk." 
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Bzt  le:  V  >.«:-£  iir:*i^  i^  i*»£  v:ia  »9re  partiealitf'  atten- 

Flr^i  i«  g^^T^^  ft  L*>sd'>!Arj.  ia  vti^  jAier  T  riMum  for  etch 
I»ri  :  DfcT  iL  lit  rir^  J^!^«  ^  a^ie  ft:i>ae  little  proriaion  for 
the  fesilTftIs  iz.  li^  C^crc^  Year.     Then  foDow  some  eight 
pftg€«  :f  €ar«f lI>  7L:i=<^  S>rriprue  scteoees;.  for  the  hcginning 
of  wor*i;p.     Ti*  Oritr  c-f  Serrice  is  ilie  nme  for  mMniDg  and 
ever.:£.g.  ft&i  i«  &§  f  jl'.:<vf :   L  Smteoces.     2.  InTocation,  the 
people  ftt  :he  clGr§e  :f  liis,  fts  of  all  prftjen  taTing  or  sngini^ 
Ame:^.     3.  Metrisil  PsaIs  or  Hjinn.     4.  ConfeaBion  and  Sap- 
plicatio::.     o.  Lsss-^a  froa  tLe  Old  Testascnt.    6.  Proae  Psalm 
eha^.:^i,  or  S^pmre  set^ie&ce  sung.     7.  Leaion  from  the  New 
Testament.     5.  Tnarikf^risz,  Intercession,  Lord's  Prayer  said 
bj  all.    Siler^t  Prajer.     9.  Psalm  or  Hjmn,  of  Praise.     10. 
Prajer  for  lilamination.     11.  Sermon.     12.  Pdalm  or  Hjmiu 
13.  Brief  Prajer.     1-L  Doxol^gj.     15.  Benediction. 
The  offering,  if  anj,  is  placed  between  8  and  9. 
In  addition  to  the   prajers   and  collects  embodied  in  the 
mornir.g  and  erening  serTices  which  are  treated  in  full  pp.  19- 
35,  there  are  several  more  pages  of  selected  collects. 

Pausing  a  momeiit  at  this  point,  we  note  the  great  adrance 
which  such  a  scheme  of  service  betokens  over  that  which  it  is  to 
supplant.  But  we  note  also  the  same  excess,  and  the  same  de- 
fect, which  are  the  generic  marks  of  Protestant  caltos,  and 
more  particularly  of  Calvinistic  coitus :  excess  of  the  homiletie 
element,  defect  of  the  responsive  element.  Not  that  the  sermon 
is  too  much  made  of;  the  fault  lies  deeper  than  that,  and  is, 
indeed,  observable  even  in  the  English  Common  Prayer,  We 
mean  the  vice  of  always  and  everywhere  arguing,  reasoning, 
explicating;  whence  come  the  too  numerous  *^ Dearly  Beloved 
Brethren  '^  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  *'  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive prayers"  of  our  non-liturgical  divines.  To  make  clear 
what  we  mean,  lay  down  side  by  side  '*  The  Communion  "  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  ''  The  Communion ''  of  the  new  Luth- 
eran Cf/mmoji  Service.  In  the  latter,  service  is  more  rigidly 
held  to  its  own  province,  more  entirely  governed  by  its  own 
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legitimate  spirit;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Prayer 
£ook  tends  to  excess  of  ritual.  Much  greater  the  contrast 
when  you  take  any  of  the  Presbyterian  Liturgies  given  in 
Baird's  JEtUaxia.  The  prayers,  there  written^  with  Presbyte- 
rians now  unwritten,  tend  everywhere  to  be  ^^  preaching  pray^ 
era ;  **  they  lack  terseness,  simplicity,  directness ;  and  therefore 
they  lack  the  true  liturgical  flow. 

And  passing  from  the  excess,  we  note,  as  we  have  said,  a  de- 
feet  of  the  responsive  element.  The  people  have  still  too  little 
Toice  in  the  worship.  True,  they  have  the  hymns — where  they 
do  have  them,  not  yet  usurped  by  the  artistic  choir  and  the 'un- 
speakable anthem  ! — but  they  ought  as  well  to  have  more  tpoken 
part  It  is  a  good  beginning  to  make  them  say,  as  Scripture 
enjoins.  Amen ;  it  is  also  a  good  thing  to  have  them  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Both  these  are  still,  with  some,  dangerous 
innovations,  and  doubtless  required  of  our  compilers  some 
degree  of  courage,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 
But  the  movement  should  go,  and  probably  will  go,  much 
further. 

But  the  Communion  Service,  which  now  follows,  claims  our 
attention.    We  copy  the  Order  in  full. 

PRBPARATION  AND   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Introductory  Sentences  of  Scripture.  2.  Psalm  or  Hymn 
(Introductory).  8.  Prayer  for  Grace.  4.  Reading  of  Scrip- 
ture. 5.  Psalm  or  Hymn  referring  to  Christ's  Atoning  Work. 
6.  Pre-Communion  Address. 

THB   COMMUNION. 

7.  The  Words  of  Institution.  8.  Eucharistic  Prayer  (the 
Congregation  responding  by  singing  the  Sanctus  or  the  Hosanna). 
9.  Silent  Prayer,  and  Uncovering  of  the  Elements.  10.  Com- 
munion Hymn.  11.  Blessing  of  the  Bread,  and  Distribution. 
12.  Blessing  of  the  Cup  and  Distribution.  13.  Song  of 
Thanksgiving. 


exboxzahox  atd  betoitos. 

14.  ExbarudooL     IS.  Pr»T«r  of  Sclf-I>e>diemlioo  mod  Inter- 
im. Cooc}vSz:g  Htka.     17.  Benedietioo. 


Koxx> — SbsKij-i  ttic  Cjmuuulmb  i:£J9m  xB^«diatclT  mpam  the  Oeiiau^  Kok 


The  Order  thus  ovtline'i  is  filled  out,  point  by  point,  in  tlie 
■aeeeeding  p^ges.  nakinf  at  the  leist  an  ample  Directory.    Bn.^ 
Bore  than  this.     There  are  Bome  standing  parts  which,  thong)^ 
snbject  to  some  modification,  jet  suggest  a  degree  of  pena* 
nence ;  in  this  exactly  parallel  with  the  Ante-Nicene  Litorgi 
That,  to  instance  bnt  a  few,  there  should  be  a  Sanchu  bM^^ 
Bomimmaj  and  a  modified  SMrmum  Corda  ('*  It  is  most  me^^^ 
righty  and  our  bonnden  duty,"  etc)  is  a  noteworthy  fact. 

Another  Order  for  the  JiOrd*s  Snpper  is  given,  simpler,  b 
containiDg  also  an  Encharistic  Prayer,  with  the  Sanctas. 

What  we  hare  said  in  criticism  of  the  Morning  and  Eveni 
Serrices  of  the  Lord's  Day,  again,  and  with  even  greater  fore^^ 
will  spply  here.  The  prayers  are,  indeed,  far  from  the  foolisl^^ 
aimless,  sentimental,  and  *^  eloqaent "  order,  which  one  somc^^ 
times  hears ;  but  they  hardly  rise  to  the  height  of  the  Commo.^ 
nioD  prayers,  of  which  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  now  has 
abundant  treasure.  More  to  be  deplored  is  the  absence  of  th 
directly  responsive  element,  in  which,  here  especially,  it  may  b^^ 
made  outwardly  manifest  that  all  the  communicants  are  set 
be  ^'  an  holy  priesthood.'^  Let  us  hope  that,  in  much  more 
sides  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Sanctus,  the  people  may  hay» 
part  in  the  highest  of  all  Christian  services. 

After  the  Lord's  Supper  are  given  Orders  for  Baptism,  for 
Admission  to  Full  Communion,  Ordination  of  Ministers,  Ordi- 
nation of  Elders,  and  for  the  Dedication  of  a  Church;  and  in 
conclusion,  Orders  for  Marriage,  and  for  Burial.  The  latter  is 
very  fully  treated,  in  the  way  of  Scripture  and  texts  suggested, 
for  which  bardworked  ministers  will  be  duly  thankful. 

One  thing  we  could  not  help  observing :  that  the  Apostles' 
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Greed  is  used  but  once  in  the  whole  book — in  the  Dedication  of 
%  Church ;  where  it  is  given  unmutilated,  t. «.,  with  the  Deseen- 
net  clause  left  in  its  place.  lu  the  same  service  the  Te  Deum 
is  also  given.  It  seems  that  here,  to  the  mind  of  the  compilers, 
was  the  best  place  to  begin  with  these  much  disused  and  mis- 
understood, but  venerable  and  catholic  forms :  the  consecration 
of  a  sanctuary  suggesting  naturally  the  days  of  the  Church's  first 
foundation,  and  the  heritage  of  those  days  to  which,  by  virtue 
of  our  continuity  (unless  we  be  a  sect)  we  are  justly  entitled. 


V. 


CAN  OUR  PRESENT  MODE  OF  PLACING  PASTORS 

BE  IMPROVED? 

BY  BBV.  A.   B.  TRUXAL,   A.M. 

Thb  inquiry  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper  at  once  implies 
that  our  present  mode  of  settling  pastors  is,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  unsatisfactory  and  defective.  Whether  or  not  such  be 
the  case,  will  become  manifest,  we  trust,  by  «  description  and  an 
analysis  of  the  mode  of  settling  pastors  now  practiced  amongst 
us.  And  should  we,  in  our  inquiry  into  the  subject,  discoFer 
defects  and  wrongs  in  our  present  practices,  then  it  will  be  oar 
duty  to  investigate  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  making 
such  improvements  in  our  present  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
case,  as  will  lessen  if  not  entirely  remove,  these  defects,  with- 
out, however,  opening  the  way  for  other  defects  equally  great 
and  deplorable  as  those  now  existing.  For  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  changes  are  not 
always  improvements,  and,  in  remedying  one  wrong,  room  is 
often  made  for  another  wrong  just  as  grievous. 

The  settlement  of  a  pastor  in  a  vacant  charge,  generally, 
necessitates  the  removal  of  a  pastor  from  a  charge  in  which  he 
had  been  previously  settled.  Hence,  before  discussing  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  in  a  direct  way,  we  will  give  some  attention  to 
another  inquiry,  namely,  When  shall  a  pastor  resign  his 
charge  ?  This  is  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  the  main 
question. 

A  leading  professor  in  one  of  our  theological  seminarieSi 
several  years  ago,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Messenger^ 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  pastoral  relationship 
204 
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^ght  not  to  be  considered  mach  in  the  same  light  as  the  mar- 
rii^ge  relationship.    Is  it  not  at  least  a  spiritual  union  that  ought 
ikotto  be  dissolved,  except  for  the  most  weighty  considerations? 
Br.  J.  H.  Suydam  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer^  last  March  a 
jetr,  on  ^^  The  duty  in  resigning  a  charge/'  introduced  his  sub- 
ject with  these  words:  ^^In  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  order 
the  minister  is  settled  for  life.     This  is  the  theory." 

The  position  taken  by  these  two  eminent  divines  represents, 

no  donbt^  the  ideal  and  theoretic  conception  of  the  pastoral 

relationship,  as  provided  for  in  our  system  of  Church  order. 

Sat  in  this  matter,  as  in  everything  else  in  this  sinful,  selfish 

And  imperfect  worlds  it  is  impossible,  even  approximately,  to 

stotaialize  the  ideal ;  and  our  theory,  however  true  and  correct 

i^    may  in  itself  be,  we  find  to  be  largely  impracticable,  as 

Dr.  Suydam,  above  quoted^  also  acknowledges  in   the  body  of 

liis  article,  by  describing  a  number  of  conditions  when  it  be- 

oonnes  a  pastor's  duty  to  resign  his  charge.     The  principle  that 

'^he  ministry  exists  for  the  church,  and  not  the  church  for  the 

listry  must  evermore  be  maintained.     The  church  must  not 

made  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  ministry  ;  but  the  minis- 

',  if  need  be,  must  make   sacrifices,   and   suffer,  perhaps 

^^^ongfully,  for  the  sake  of  the  church.     Hence  it  becomes  a 

Aiciister's  solemn  duty  to  resign,  when  it  becomes  manifest  that 

■^s  continuance  as  pastor  will  work  injury  to  the  church. 

Sut,  though  the  true  ideal  cannot  be  fully,  or  even  approxi- 

^s^tely  actualised,  it  should  not  for  that  reason  be  renounced, 

0^    mil  efforts  towards  its  actualization  be  abandoned.     If  the 

^^Mry,  as  above  stated,  be  a  correct  one,  and  consistent  with 

^^^^'^  general  system  of  church  government  and  order,  as  it  un- 

4^^  ^fltionably  is,  then  the  Church  should  strive  to  bring  her 

P^^^ietices  into  conformity  with  her  theory,  and  put  forth  her 

^^^Qt  efforts,  all  the  time,  to  actualize  her  ideal,  as  much  as 

P^>«6ible.   Is  this  being  done?  We  fear  not.    Unmistakable  evi- 

^^xices  appear  on  all  sides,  that  pastors  and  congregations  are 

eoDtroUed  by  a  very  different  conception  of  the  pastoral  rela- 
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tionship.     When  a  minister  is  called  and  installed  pastor  of  i 
charge,  the  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  he  does  not  look 
upon  the  transaction  as  settling  him  for  life,  or  for  any  Terjr 
great  length  of  time ;  but  he  regards  it  rather  as  a  temponiy 
arrangement  only,  a  business  agreement,  not  specially  binding 
on  the  conscience,  to  be  annulled  at  any  time  according  to  the 
will  or  whim  of  either  party.    As  a  consequence,  he  is  prone 
to  have  eyes  and  ears  open  continually  for  a  call  to  a  mm 
desirable  field  of  labor.     And  when  such  call  comes  to  him, 
without  allowing  his  first  installation  to  exert  any  restraiDiog 
influence  upon  him,  he  simply  resigns  and  goes  to  the  new 
field.     The  solemn,  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  act  of  instilh- 
tion  is,  without  question,  entirely  too  much  trifled  with. 

In  order  to  be  true  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  tme  to 
their  installation  obligations,  when  settled  in  a  charge,  mini 
ters  ought  to  put  forth  all  their  energies  in  the  performance 
their  present  duties,  and  with  eyes  and  mind  and  heart  set  <vi  i 
the  work  in  hand,  they  ought  faithfully  and  patiently  and 
cheerfully  attend  to  the  Master's  business  before  them,  withoat 
cherishing   any  serious  or  disturbing  thoughts    in  regard  to 
some  other  field  of  labor.     But  does  such  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  work  in  hand,  of  Christian  patience  and  humble  resig- 
nation,  prevail  among  the    pastors   throughout    the   Church? 
Evidently  not.     For  as  soon  as  a  charge  becomes  vacant,  ap^ 
plications  for  the  vacant  field  are  at  once  sent  in  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Church.     We  do  not  believe  it  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs  when  we  say,  that  about  one-half  of 
our  pastors  are  always  open  to  a  call  from  a  better  field.     And 
many  are  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  new  work.     This,  surely, 
is  an  abnormal  and  unhealthy  condition  of  things  among  the 
ministry. 

But  the  rejoinder  is  made  that,  while  the  above  statements 
are  a  correct  representation  of  the  prevailing  spirit  among  the 
pastors  of  the  Church,  yet  they  are  not  to  blame  for  the  eviL 
The  pastors  would  themselves  rejoice  '*  with  an  exceeding  joy" 
if  such  were  not  the  case,  and  they  would  be  ready  and  willing 
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to  have  this  state  of  things  changed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Bat  the  people,  it  is  alleged,  composing  the  congregations, 
hare  brought  about  and  are  evermore  causing  this  restless 
spirit  among  the  ministry ;  first,  by  not  properly  supporting 
the  pastors  set  over  them,  and,  secondly,  by  becoming  restive 
mder  a  pastorate  that  has  continued  for  a  number  of  years, 
tnd  longing  for  a  new  shepherd  to  minister  unto  them  in  spir- 
itual things. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  many  of  our  charges  are  justly 
anbject  to  such  criticisms.     They  do  not  pay  as  large  salaries 
msthey  could  pay  and  in  all  honesty  ought  to  pay.     And  fre- 
quently they   do   not  meet   their   obligations    to   the   pastor 
promptly,  according  to  stipulations.     And  many  members  are 
not  constant  in  rendering  unto  their  pastor  ^^  all  proper  obedi- 
snce  in  the  Lord."     As  a  consequence,  many  pastors  are  com- 
pelled to  undergo  privations  and  endure  sufferings,  and  be  filled 
with  cares  and  anxieties  in  regard  to  worldly  matters.     In  order 
to  escape  from  such  trials  the  pastor  seeks  a  new  field  of  labor. 
A^ain,  the  religion  of  many  people  is  based  on  their  personal 
foellDgs  towards  their  pastor.     The  indifference  and  dereliction 
of    such  members,  and  their  undisguised  desire  for  a  new  minis- 
9  make  it  exceedingly  unpleasant  for  a  sensitive  pastor  and 
family  to  continue  their  stay  with  such  people.     A  new  field 
>•   longed  for. 

Sat  now,  how  is  this  wrong  to  be  remedied  ? 
1.  Pastors  ought  to  rise  to  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  their 
position,  and  maintain  by  word  and  conduct,  that,  when  duly 
c&lled  and  regularly  installed,  then  they  are  in  charge  of  their 
work  by  the  Lord's  appointment ;  that  they  are  ambassadors  for 
ClxTiBt;  that  they  have  no  right  to  forsake  the  work  in  hand; 
and  further,  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  request  or  in  any 
way  cause  them  to  resign  their  charges,  unless  there  be  unmis- 
takable evidences  that  the  Lord  has  work  for  them  to  do  in  other 
parts  of  His  vineyard.  Pastors  ought,  also,  to  cultivate  such  a 
'pii'it  of  Christian  heroism,  that  would  enable  them  to  attend  to 
^®  Work  assigned  them,  faithfully  and  patiently,  though  it  re- 
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quire  at  their  hands  some  unjust  sacrifices  and  the  endurance  of 
some  grievous  wrongs. 

2.  And  the  classes  throughout  the  Church  ought  to  employ 
every  means  in  their  power  to  make  pastors  and  charges  realise 
that  a  pastoral  relationship  ought  not  to  be  dissolved,  simply, 
because  the  minister  would  be  personally  benefited  by  making  a 
change,  or  because  the  people  desire  a  new  pastor.     The  ClasseB 
ought  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  them  and  insist  upon 
it,  that  a  pastor  set  over  a  charge  shall  do  that  work,  and  tktt 
the  people  are  bound  by  the  principles  of  common  honesty, 
and  by  the  higher  and  stronger  principles  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  love,  and  by  the  most  solemn  ecclesiastical  obligations,  to 
render  unto  their  pastor  all  proper  obedience  in  the  Lord,  tod 
to  support  him  with  a  sufficient  salary  for  his  maintenaneSi 
Let  the  Glasses,  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  arg» 
pastors  and  charges  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  their  installatioa 
vows  and  obligations. 

3.  If  pastors  and  the  Classes  would  pursue  the  coarse  above 
indicated,  then,  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  calls  would  be  declined,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  resignations  would  be  disallowed.     And  it  is  our  opinion 
that  if  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  various  vacancies,  as 
they  occur,  were  much  reduced,  and  the  number  of  rejections  of 
calls  largely  increased,  the  effect  upon  ministers  and  congrega* 
tions  would  be  very  wholesome  and  beneficial,  and  the  first  large 
step  would  thus  be  taken  towards  the  improvement  of  our  present 
mode  of  settling  pastors. 

But  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  vacancies  must  of 
necessity  occur.  Vacancies  are  created  by  the  death  of  pas- 
tors and  by  justifiable  resignations.  These  vacancies  cannot 
always  be  filled  by  graduates  from  our  seminaries,  as  many  of 
them  require  pastors  of  some  age  and  experience  in  the  work. 
Hence  pastors  must  sometimes  be  taken  from  one  charge  and 
settled  over  another.  Some  calls  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed,  and  some  pastoral  relationships  ought  to 
be  dissolved.     And  consequently  our  present  mode  of  settling 
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pastors  in  yaoaat  charges  is  a  proper  question  for  discussion, 
and  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
our  present  customs  and  practiceSi  is  entirely  in  place. 

WHAT  IS   OUR   PRESENT   MODE? 

A   charge  becomes  vacant.      The   consistory   invites  some 
minister  whom  they  know,  or  who  has  been  recommended  to 
them  to  preach  in  the  charge  with  the  view  of  becoming  its 
pastor.     Ailer  he  has  preached  his  ^'  Trial  Sermons  "  a  congre- 
gational meeting  is  called  and  an  election  held,  with  this  min- 
ister as  the  only  candidate  for  the  pastorate,  to  be  voted  for  or 
against.     If  the  result  of  the  election  is  favorable  to  the  candi- 
date, the  consistoryi  then,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation 
issues  a  csXX  to  him.     He  then  after  proper  consideration  either 
accepts  or  rejects  the  call.    If  he  rejects  it,  the  above  process 
is  repeated  until  some  minister  is  found  who  does  accept  the 
call  of  the  vacant  charge  to  him.     At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cedure, the  case  passes  into  the  hands  of  Classis.     If  the  minis- 
ter is  a  member  of  a  Classis  different  from  the  one  to  which  the 
charge  calling  him  belongs,  he  must  then  be  relieved  of  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  dismissed  by  his  Classis  to  the 
proposed  new  field  of  labor.     At  this  point  his  Classis  has  the 
privilege  and  right  of  interfering  with  his  plans  and  purposes, 
sod  of  refusing  to  release  him  of  his  present  obligation,  or  to 
dinmiss  him  from  its  body.     The  Classes,  however,  ought  not 
»oddo  not  take  such   negative  action  except  for   the  most 
weighty  consideration. 

The  Classis   within    whose    bounds    the  vacant    charge   is 
located  must  consider  the  call  to  the    minister   and    his    ac- 
ceptance   thereof,    with    the    view    of  confirming    the    same. 
Thia   Classis  has  the  right,  because  of  irregularities  or   other 
sufficient  reasons,  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  call.     If  such  action 
*®    ^ken,  it  brings  the  procedure  to  an  end,  at  least  for  the 
titxie  being.      But  if  the  call  be  adjudged  regular  and  there 
^®    1:^0  other  grave  obstacles  in  the  way,  it  is  then  confirmed 
^^^    a  committee  is  appointed,  who  consummate  the  pastoral 
^^^^tionship  by  performing  the  installation-  ceremony. 
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Theoretically  this  is  our  mode  of  placing  pastors ;  aod  at 
first  view  it  seems  a  fair  and  judicious  mode.  Bat  viewed  ia 
the  light  of  its  practical  operations,  it  becomes  subject  to  a 
number  of  unfavorable  criticisms. 

1.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  known  throughout  the  Church  that 
a  given  charge  is  vacant,  applications  for  the  pastorate  are 
made,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  ministers  from  near  and  far; 
names  of  available  ministers  are  sent  to  the  consistory  from 
various  quarters ;   professors  of  theological  seminaries  recom- 
mend  their  students ;  one  member  of  the  consistory  hears  of 
this  minister,  another  member  learns  of  some  other  minister 
that  might  be  had.    And  as  a  consequence  the  consistory  simply 
becomes  bewildered  by  the  large  number  of  names  of  available 
ministers  put  before  it.     The  officers  know  not  whom  to  seleet. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  and  adaptability  for  their 
pastorate  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  is  entirely  too  inade- 
quate to  enable  them  to  make  an  intelligent  and  judicious  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate.     Their  action  in  the  case  consequently  is 
apt  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork.     Some  consistories, 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  act  intelligently  in  the  matter, 
endeavor  to  supplement  their  knowledge  of  available  ministers, 
by  having  a  number  preach  for   them  successively,  intending, 
after  some  experimenting  in  this  way,  to  make  a  proper  selec- 
tion from  among  those  thus  brought  before  them.     And  in 
order  not  to  violate  the  letter  of  the   constitution,  they  have 
these  ministers  to  visit  them  as  supplies  and  not  as  candidates. 
Reasonable  though  this  plan  at  first  view  appears,  it  has  as  a 
very  general  rule  proven  itself  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  both  the 
charges  and  the  ministers.     Our  present  mode  of  placing  the 
entire  responsibility  of  selecting  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate 
upon  the  consistory,  with  anybody  and  everybody  to  recom- 
mend and  advise,  is  neither  efficient  nor  satisfactory. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  some  facts  that  are 
sometimes  not  kept  in  view.  As  is  the  case  in  other  Churches, 
so  in  the  Reformed  Church,  there  are  many  ministers  who  pos- 
sess  all   the   necessary  qualifications  to  serve  efficiently  any 
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oharge  in  the  entire  denomination.  And  the  number  of  sach 
is  mach  larger  than  vacant  charges  are  apt  to  suppose.  Hence 
congregations  do  not  by  any  means  gain  as  much  as  they 
imagine  by  being  bo  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor. 
They  often  pass  many  by,  who,  if  chosen,  would  build  up  the 
people  in  their  faith,  and  cultivate  the  Christian  graces  amongst 
them  by  edifying  preaching  and  faithful  pastoral  work. 

But  there  is  after  all  a  large  number  of  ministers  who  are 
well  qualified  and   specially   adapted   to  the  work   of   some 
charges,  but  who  would  not  be  so  efficient  in  other  charges. 
And  there  are  a  few  persons  in  the  ministry,  too,  who  are  in- 
capable, for  one  reason  or  another,  of  serving  any  charge  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  success  to  justify  their  settlement  in  any 
pastorate.     These  facts  will  hardly  be  gainsaid.     And  now  we 
hold  that  it  is  not  possible  for  consistories,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain 
BQch  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  ministry  of  the  church 
as  would  enable  them,  unaided,  to  make  an  intelligent  and 
judicious  selection  of  a  pastor. 

2.  The  preaching  of  trial  sermons  is  not  a  desirable  feature 

in  our  present  mode  of  placing  pastors.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 

exceedingly  unpleasant  for  a  minister  of  ordinary  sensitiveness 

^  preach  the  gospel  to  a  people  when  he  is  conscious  and  pain- 

^Jiy  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  hearers  are  not  present  for 

we  purpose  of  being  edified  by  God's  word,  or  to  be  spiritually 

*>enefited  by  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  but  for  the  special 

purpose  of  inspecting  the  minister;  of  observing  his  personal 

appearance,  his  manner  of  reading,  his  mode  of   praying,  and 

^Oo ve  all  of  passing  judgment  upon  his  sermons  and  his  style 

^    <l«livering  them.     A  knowledge  of  this  fact  makes  the  ser- 

^^^^8  he  preaches  not  only  trial  sermons  but  also  exceedingly 

^i^g  sermons  for  him.     And  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  great 

;e  for  a  congregation  to  suppose  that  they  can  form  a  cor- 

judgment  of  a  minister's  fitness  for  the   pastoral  office 

*^^>iigst  them  simply  by  what  they  see  and  hear  of  him  on  the 

^<^    he  is  put  on  trial  before  them.     Some  ministers  have  the 

^^^ity  of  making  a  fine  display  of  themselves  when  appearing 

14 
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before  a  congregation  for  the  first  time,  and  then  have  bat  litde 
left  them  after  the  first  exhibition,  with  which  to  maintain  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  the  first  impressions  made.     They  are 
like  some  shop-keepers  who  make  a  very  striking  exhibition  of 
their  goods  in  the  show  window,  bat  do  not  haTO  the  qaantity 
or  quality  of  goods  in  stock  with  which  to  falfill  the  promiM 
made  by  the  outside  display.     On  the  other  hand,  there  ire 
many  other  ministers  who  possess  a  large  and  continaally  in* 
creasing  reserve  force  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  good  jadg. 
mcnt,  of  pulpit  ability  and  pastoral  tact,  and  yet  could  nottnd 
perhaps  would  not  try  to  make  any  specially  marked  impres- 
sion upon  the  people  to  whom  they  have  been  invited  to  ministflr 
for  the  first  time.     And  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  it  follon 
that  serious  mistakes  are  often  made  by  congregations  in  select- 
ing pastors.     From  which  it  results  that  inferior  pastors  in 
settled  in  superior  charges,  and  superior  pastors   in  inferior 
charges,  and  what  is  still  worse,  a  number  of  efficient  lal 
faithful  pastors  are  compelled  to  stand  idle  in  the  market  pltoe 
because  no  man  hath  hired  them. 

We  see  then  the  present  mode  of  securing  pastors  for  vacatA 
charges   is   seriously  defective.     There   is   entirely  too  ma^*^ 
looseness  and  uncertainty  at  many  points  in  the  procedure.  £vi>^^ 
have  resulted  from  our  practices  that  loudly  call  for  correctic^ 

now   SHALL  IMPROVEMENTS    BE    MADE,   AND    WHAT    REMBDI 

SHALL   BE   APPLIED? 

We  will  in  the  first  place  suggest  some  changes  of  a  mo 
erate  character,  and,  secondly,  others  of  a  more  radical  na 

1.  We  ask  for  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  th 
church  as  will  make  the  directions  given  in  regard  to  the  matte^^ 
in  hand  more  definite  and  explicit.  Let  it  be  defined  at  greater^^ 
length  and  in  clear  statements  what  the  consistory  shall  do  and 
shall  not  do ;  what  the  congregation  shall  do  and  shall  not  do ; 
what  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  candidate  are ;  and  what 
the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  the  Classis  are  in  the  ecclesiaa- 
tioal  transactions  under  consideration. 
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2.  Let  the  constitation  be  enforced.     One  source  of  many 
^ila  hu  been,  and  now  iS|  the  ignorance  and  disregard  of  the 
IpMent  requirements  of  the  constitution.     The  spirit  and  letter 
^  that  portion  referring  to  the  matter  before  us  are  often 
^iiobeyed  by  ministers  and  by  congregations,  and  are  not  en- 
forced by  the  Classes.    Let  the  constitution  be  so  amended  as  to 
D6  dear  and  definite  on  this  point,  and  then  let  it  be  enforced 
*&d  the  effect  on  the  church  will  be  salutary  and  beneficial. 

8.  Let  the  importance  of  the  '^  Trial  Sermon'^  be  reduced  to 

tta  minimum.    This  feature  of  our  present  customs  is  often  a 

Plosion  and  a  snare.     People  are  frequently  misled  by  the 

''Trial  Sermon.'^      The  judgment   of   a  congregation   based 

^'dy  on  it  is  of  but  little  yalue,  be  that  judgment  favorable  or 

^nfayorable.     Hence  the  practice  of  having  applicants  for  the 

Ptttorate  occupy    the    pulpit  on  trial  ought  to  be  discount- 

^*nced.     And  the  ministry  could  do  much  towards  abolishing 

^^  custom  by  refusing  to  appear  before  congregations  for  trial. 

^KigregatioDS  would  then  be  compelled  to  gain  their  knowledge 

^^  available  ministers  in  a  different  way.     Our  recommendation 

^  ^Qat  the  consistory  shall  take  the  matter  of  procuring  a  pas- 

^^   more  fully  in  hand.     Let  them,  by  the  aid  of  wise  coun- 

**or8,  thoroughly  consider  the  ability  and  fitness  of  available 

^'^ieters,  and  select  such  an  one  whom  they  can   unanimously 

^pomniend,  and  then  let  every  member  of  the  consistory  advo- 

^^^  the  election  of  the  minister  whose  name  is  placed  before 

^^  oongregation.     The  members  of  the  congregation  should 

^^,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  consider  it  their  duty  to 

^^^^  for  such  a  candidate. 

^liis  course  would  take  much  of  the  responsibility  from  the 

^^^egation,  and  place  it  on  the  consistory.     And   this  is  just 

"^"^t  ought  to  be  done.     The  powers  of  the  consistory  have 

bten  too  much  ignored  in  this  very  matter.     We  have  been  too 

^^ocratic  in  our  practices.     The  consistory  is  a  distinct  eccle- 

n^tical  body  in  our  church  order,  is  vested  with  authority  and 

b^  some  peculiar   functions   to   exercise.     The  congregation 

aQgbt  to  have  some  respect  for  the  actions  and  decisions  of  the 
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We  do  Dot  believe  that  any  particular  form  of  church  gov- 
rament  exists  by  '^  divine  right.*'  We  can  endorse  the  state- 
lent  made  in  the  Scotch  confession,  adopted  in  1560,  which  in 
LTi.  20y  speaking  of  the  form  of  Government  says,  ''We  do 
ot  think  that  any  policie  and  an  ordour  in  ceremonies  can  be 
ppoynted  for  all  ages,  times  and  places/'  And  we  file  no  ob- 
lelions  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Westminster  confession 
kxX.  I,  Sec.  6,)  when  it  says  ''  That  there  are  some  circum- 
teaees  concerning  .  •  .  the  government  of  the  church, 
OflKDon  to  human  actions  and  societies,  which  are  to  be  ordered 
J  the  light  of  human  nature  and  Christian  prudence,  accord- 
Dg  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word."  In  the  New  Testament 
tthmients  of  Congregationalism,  of  Presbyterianism  and  of  the 
Ipiscopacy  may  unquestionably  be  found.  In  our  opinion,  in 
•ay  given  country,  that  form  of  church  government  ought  to 
he  adopted  and  developed  which  is  most  clearly  allied  to  the 
dril  government  of  the  country  and  most  in  harmony  with  the 
gBoeral  spirit  of  the  people.  For  example,  in  a  country  whose 
aational  government  is  that  of  a  monarchy,  absolute  or  limited, 
I  strong  episcopal  form  of  church  government  would  no  doubt 
befell  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  be  efficient.  Whereas, 
in  a  country  whose  government  has  for  a  century  or  more  been 
Aat  of  a  free  republic,  a  monarchical  system  of  church  order 
Voold  not  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  nor 
V^d  it  likely  be  the  most  efficient.  We  do  not  think  that 
Mj  church  officer,  whatever  the  name  of  his  office  might  be, 
mA  the  prerogative  and  powers  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Roman 
^ili*ch,  would  be  able  to  work  harmoniously  and  accomplish 
^7  important  good  results  in  any  Protestant  church  in  the 
^tited  States.  But  might  not  the  Reformed  Church  provide 
^  herself  Bishops  with  functions  similar  to  those  exercised  by 
^  Bishops  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church?  In  this 
^^^  church  the  Bishops  annually  appoint  every  pastor  to  his 
**ticalar  field  of  labor.  And  as  a  general  rule  the  various 
'^gregations  are  supplied  with  suitable  pastors ;  and  what  is 
^Hmps  the  most  commendable  feature  in  this  system  is  that 
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every  minister  is  assigned  to  some  work  and  no  congregation 
is  allowed  to  remain  vacant  Where  there  are  no  unemployed 
ministers  and  no  vacant  charges,  there,  there  is  efficienej  in 
the  government. 

But  the  free  working  of  this  system  is  largely  interfered 
with  in  the  churches  that  have  been  practicing  it.    The  prevul- 
ing  spirit  of   the  people  in  our  country  is  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  individual  liberty.     The  people  of  our  land  are  very 
sensitive  as  to  their  personal  rights.     And  this  spirit  asserti 
icself   in  various  ways   in  the  Methodist  Church.     Miniaten 
often  resort  to  diiferent  means  by  which  they  seek  to  influence 
the  appointing  power,  so  that  their  wishes  and  aspirations  may 
be  satisfied.     And  congregations  not  unfrequently  inform  the 
Bishop  and  his  cabinet,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  in  no  un- 
certain words,  of  their  wishes  and  desires.     And  every  now  and 
then  there  comes  to  the  surface  a  good  deal  of  restlessness  and 
chafing  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  people  under  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  Bishop.    And  were  it  not  for  the  itinerancy, 
which   is  a  fundamental  element  in   their  system,  it  is  very 
doubtful   whether  their  mode  of  stationing  pastors  could  be 
maintained   for  many  years  longer.     If  the  itinerancy  were  to 
be  discontinued,  and  ministers  were  obliged  to  accept  their  ap- 
pointments, and  congregations  to  receive  their  pastors  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  then  the  appointing  system    would 
have  to   be  materially  modified  so  as  to  allow  ministers  and 
peo])1c  the  exercise  of  more  rights  and  greater  privileges ;   else 
the  appointing   system  would  in  all  probability  entirely   fail 
them. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  Reformed  Church  pastorates 
are  supposed  to  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In 
fact,  the  fundamental  idea  in  our  system  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  that  underlying  the  itinerancy.  Hence  it  would  prove  im- 
practicable for  us  to  adopt,  at  least  in  full,  the  appointing  sys- 
tem in  vogue  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  sometimes  proudly  boast 
that  they  have  the  best  government  and  civil  institutions  in  the 
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whole  world.  Without  affirming  or  denying  this  claim,  we 
would  say  that  unquestionably  our  form  of  civil  government  is 
the  best  possible  for  our  own  people.  And  the  government  of 
the  Reformed  Church  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  church,  in  formulating  her  system  of  government, 
did  not  pattern  after  the  national  order ;  the  nation  rather  fol- 
lowed the  lines  marked  out  by  the  church.  The  presbyterial 
form  of  church  government,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  federal  Re- 
public is  very  predominant,  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
authors  of  the  national  system  were  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  leading  principles  underlying  the  governmental  system  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.  But  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  things, 
always,  and  everywhere,  the  children  of  this  world  were  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light.  Our  statesmen,  in  framing  a  con- 
stitution for  the  country,  developed  at  once  more  fully  the  idea 
of  a  republic^  and  made  provision  for  the  administration  of  the 
three  essential  elements  in  every  government,  namely,  the 
I^slative,  the  judicial  and  the  executive.  Our  system  of 
ehnrch  government  is  republican  in  form  ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  we  would  not  gain  anything  by  exchanging  it  for  some 
other  form.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  other  form  would  be 
as  well  adapted  to  our  circumstances  and  condition,  and  be  as 
efficient  in  its  operations  as  the  form  under  which  we  are  now 
working.  But  our  system  needs  to  be  more  fully  wrought  out 
mnd  perfected  in  all  its  parts.  In  so  far  as  any  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive  functions  are  exercised  in  our  system  at 
the  present  time,  they  are  all  mixed  up  together  in  each  and 
every  judicatory  of  the  church  ;  whereas  the  leading  functions 
of  a  government  ought  to  be  separated  from  each  other  and 
lodged  in  different  departments  of  administration.  Our  classi- 
cal and  synodical  bodies  are  largely  legislative  in  character. 
They  do  also  at  times  exercise  judicial  functions.  But  scarcely 
any  provision  is  made  in  our  system  for  the  executive  element. 
It  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  the 
defects  and  describe  the  needs  of  our  government  on  its  judicial 
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side.  In  the  nev  eo:i5sni::on.  which  hmd  been  before  oar 
eharch  an  1  i§  nov  :!i  the  h^n  1$  of  a  committee  for  revision, 
fall  acd  defiziiie  pr?Ti5:o&  was  ma^le  for  a  jadicial  department 
We  wi«h  CO  call  aneii:ioQ  to  the  weakness  of  the  execative  do* 
ment  ia  oar  g^^Temmecit.  Properlj  speaking,  we  have  no 
execatire  officers  as  all.  The  presidents  of  oar  farious  jadici- 
tories  are  not  execaiire.  bat  reallj  only  presiding  officers. 
There  is  no  one  in  oar  sjstem  clocked  with  aathority  to  execute 
the  enaccmertts  and  decisions  of  oar  classes  and  synods.  There 
can  be  no  qaestion  bat  that  some  officer  is  needed  to  enforee 
che  consci ration  of  the  eharch  and  the  actions  of  its  legistatife 
bodies.  The  sabjecc  nnder  consideration  in  this  article  does 
not  reqnire  as  co  show  che  manj  different  ways  in  which  tn 


execatire  officer  woald  be  asefal  and  beneficial  to  the  church  i^ 
general,  bat  rather  to  point  oat  the  necessity  for  some  sacb 
officer  in  the  macter  of  secaring  pascors  for  Tacant  charges. 

We  believe  oar  syscem  of  Government,  in  so  far  as  it  relat^^^ 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  woald  be  mach  improved,  if  each  distri^^ 
Synod  had  a  Bishop.     Thoagh  we  are  not  concerned  about  tta^ 
name  of  such  Sy nodical  officer.     He  might  be  called  a  Supe: 
intendent,  or  Manager,  or  Director.     But  the  name  Bishop  i 
biblical  and  bistoricaU  siid  the  meaning  of  it  is  significant  an 
very    appropriate.      A   Bishop    is   an    Overseer.     What   eacfc^ 
Synod  of  our  Church,  in  our  view,  needs  is  a  Bishop  to  oversee^ 
the  settlement    of  pastors   in  vacant   charges.     Other  duties^ 
might  also  be  asigned  to  him  ;  such  for  example  as  attending  to  ^ 
the  Mission  interests  of  the  Synod.     He  might,  as  time  and 
opportunity  afforded,  supply  vacant  Mission  points  and  vacant 
charges  until  regular  pastors  would  be  settled  over  the  same. 
But  our  plea  now  is  for  such  an  officer  who  shall  aid  and  con- 
trol charges  in  securing  pastors.      The  course  of  procedure 
which  we  would  recommend   then   is   the  following :    When  a 
charge  becomes  vacant  let  the  consistory  immediately  inform 
the  synodical  Bishop  of  the  fact.     Let  the  Bishop  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  wants,  needs  and  condition  of  the 
charge,  and  then  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  consistory 
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pUee  tbe  name  of  a  minister  before  the  congregation  for  elec- 
tion.    Let  all  applications  for  the  charge  be  made  to  the  Bishop, 
•od  let  no  candidate  come  before  the  congregation  except  such 
aa  one  as  has  first  been  nominated  bj  the  Bishop.     If  tbe  elec- 
lioD  held  on  the  first  name  should  result  unfavorably  to  the 
nominee,  or  should  he  decline  the  call,  the  same  process  would 
ksTe  to  be  repeated  with  another  candidate.     If  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable  to  have  the  candidate  preach  before  the  con- 
gregation, after  the  nomination   has  been  made  and  before  the 
election  is  held,  then  let  that  be  done.     But  we  believe  that  in 
Uie  mijoritj  of  cases  such  preaching  would  not  be  necessary, 
nor  would  it  be  demanded.     This  modification  or  change  in  our 
pJ^esent  practices  could  be  made  without  changing  our  general 
system  of  church  government.     Of  course,  constitutional  pro- 
^x^ion  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  plan  suggested  and  rules 
^ould  have  to  be  adopted  for  the  election,  tenure  of  office, 
S^idance  and  government  of  the  Bishop.     An  order  of  proce- 
**^>*e  that  would  deprive  the  congregation  or  its  consistory  of 
^'J  ▼oice  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor  would  be  too  revolutionary 
^*^    it«  character  to  be  introduced  into  our  system,  and  would  be 
^I together  impracticable  in  the  present  condition  of  our  church 
***<e.      But  the  change  which   we  are  advocating,  we  believe, 
^'oixld  be  practicable,  and  beneficial  to  the  Church. 

BENEFITS. 

IL  •  The  plan  we  have  proposed  would  bring  order  out  of  the 
don  which  now  so  often  prevails  in  the  selection  and  set- 
lent  of  pastors.     The  procedure  would  from  beginning  to 
^^^  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  an  efficient  head. 
^b«  looseness  and  uncertainty  which  adhere  to  our  present 
f^'^ctices  would  be  displaced  by  definiteness  and  certainty. 

2.  It  would  enable  the  Church  in  her  organized  form  to  dis- 

c^mrge  the  parental  duty  which  she  owes  to  the  congregation  as 

I  ^er  child.     The  congregation   must  be  cared  for  and  provided 

^th  proper  spiritual  food.     Congregations,  like  children,  often 

Vaow  what  they  want  but  not  what  they  need.     The  Church 
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-■."  i^-   l:  •  -l:  -^    :*  :-:  lif  B:«hop  would  aid  each  coDgregt- 
.    :  ..   :     i  -    *  -.  L.*f   ?!>:•  &  *i*r'berd  as  would  nourish  it  with 

"    1    ▼    :  .   :r  :^  i.':.;  i:  &  :-f::er  a<^justinent  of  the  ministers 

-:.-    :>  . :  1.-;^  .-  :zr  Ci^rA,     Each  minister  would  be 

,     -       <.-•  :--   -i::  i  :r  t*r*  -":*  which  he  is  specially  qoali- 

:     .      -  ->    :.  ---:  >  ▼   i  £  :*f   niie,  than  are  caused  by  our 

-  '.  «  ..  .  '^  :^  :  ■  :r:-i":  jerTice  many  of  the  ministers 
^  2.^  -  V  ^  i.  . -^  I.:  £  '.:-£^r.^for  employment.  It  would 
■  .^.  .—>    .  :  r.  :  >:.'**  kT*£  't*5  vacant  charges. 

■     '     V    .   .    :»    ■  1  :;:iri:j:.:  '.es$en  materially  the  length 

■Si—  V  .  :--  ■ :.-  rr^f^fT.:  arrangements  charges  remsia 
i.v  :    V    -1  r.T:!*.  a-i  sometimes  indeed  for  i 

c^-    .:■  T:*  :^:    :ii   it'r:'-!  work  of  the  synodicil 

V  >  :->,,:  -iL-i-- :.  ;*  ,ri.£  ':«  obviated;  which  would  be 

;     1:       -       :■    c    v:  r-r-fr  rr.^siinence  the  love  and  a^- 

.-._"  t*  ^;:--■<z■:::<^i  by  the  person  and  faO^^ 
:*::£":  r  "i:  :r.e  office  and  power  of  ^^ 
■     ;^  :  :  ii:    r;  .k:::r.  to  the  church  abC^ 
,r  ; :  ^    ;: :    a::  i   ii  would  cause  C^ 

1    : .  ■   t\  :*::  ::.f  >di:e  of  its  welfare,  it  mi 
-  >-  ;.    ::    :ie  auihoritv  of  the  Chun 


.     .  . 

^  ■     X    ■  *  ^   ' 


'  would  have  to  be  brougl^ 
■>:'     :   •    ..  ;  ■.":;;•    :  .:   :v'>:   ;:'    is  objectionable  and  unJ 
.s - ., :  :  .*:  *.:..->.  A    *.     .  :.  a  y  .   * :i ■  ,* t >  would  entirely  obviate 


>>. .  • 


I-.  >.r^:  >;::  •  >  ;:'  :'  .  0.  •.:::'..  ::'.e  o."^"j::u:t:ee  on  supply  per- 
:'::->  a  w.rk  >::v  !ir  :  ::  s:  ^»":.i:l:  we  are  now  asking  to  have 
c.-j:::::::- .:  :;  a  <v:.  £.;„;  Iv.s':.;:  :  a:..;  whenever  this  committee 
:<  u:.u:. '.-:>:e  :  *:y  .  .::<  :e  ::.:iT:\rt:'.>.\  and  the  charge  submits 
t>  ::5  ju:.iA:..e  :»:..*.  :  r-.':.  v,  :*::e  rtsu!:  proves  satisfactory  to 
ail  parties.  Eu:  :*:.e  r-:r:\T:v.a:.oe  cf  saoh  work  by  this  commit- 
tee is  an  assumpriou  of  au:::ori:y  for  which  there  is  at  present 
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^^  eoQBtitational  warrant — an  authority  too  which  can  be  exer- 
^^^^  onlj  bj  the  tolerance  of  the  charge. 

OBJECTIONS    CONSIDERED. 

We  will  yet  notice  briefly  a  few  objections  to  the  plan  of 

^Mbg  pastors  in  vacant  charges,  which  we  have  submitted  in 

^  paper.     It  may  be  said  that  the  same  evils  of  which  we 

^w  eomplain  would  also  largely  attend  the  mode  of  procedure 

^Bggested  by  us,  and  hence  it  would  be  no  improvement.    To 

tUs  we  can  only  reply,  that  an  absolute  certainty   as  to  the 

^^Qlts  of  such  a  system  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than 

^  jmtting  it  into  operation.     Experience  alone  can  reveal  to  a 

^ttx*teinty  what  the  e£fects  and  results  of  such  a  plan  would  be. 

A.od    yet,  we  claim   that  the   premises   laid  down  by  us  are 

landed  on  indisputable  facts,  and  that  the  conclusions  are  logi- 

and  legitimately  drawn. 

kin,  it  may  be  objected  to  the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
^^^  eynodical  Bishop  might  abuse  his  trust ;  might  be  tyran- 
A  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  ;  that  he  might  be  partial, 
to  fear  such  danger  is  to  assume  that  the  Bishops  would 
^^  incapable  or  unscrupulous  men.  Such  an  assumption  would 
l>^  a^n  undeserved  reflection  on  the  ministry  of  the  church.  Some 
bters  for  different  reasons  would  not  be  properly  qualified 
mttend  to  the  duties  devolving  on  such  synodical  officer. 
%  there  are  many  ministers,  thoroughly  honest  and  fair,  just 
"^o^wards  all  men,  possessed  of  good  judgment,  devoted  to  the 
^^Ifare  of  the  church  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
^^Mter,  who  unquestionably  could  fill  such  office  with  ability 
efficiency.  Many  officers  of  our  civil  government  are  vested 
th  authority  to  nominate  and  appoint  others  to  offices  and 
f^^aitions  of  trust.  And  the  general  rule  is  that  capable  and 
^flBcient  men  are  appointed.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  our 
^^ods  would  elect  such  ministers  to  the  office  of  Bishop  as 
^oald  honestly,  fairly,  judiciously  and  efficiently  administer  the 
tnut  of  selecting  pastors  for  vacant  charges?     Surely  not. 


3B      Omwm^rm^lU$«fplaBmgJPtHlonh€bfnmd/ 


Lk  ai  reaa^ar  dut  M  iutitntion  of  hamui  orattiN  i(  p»  J 
fcn  a  CTcry  part ;  that  bo  form  of  flboreh  gbvcnnsnt  ii 
filtM  a  «n  iti  pnmrioBa,  and  if  H  wen  poonble  for  na  to  hu 
»  |i«4Kt  HWJi  of  goTanaant  it  ooald  not  bo  adminisured 
f<M4N<lT.  fw  dte  raawn  tbat  Chriatian  miniaters  auJ  ChrijiiM 
pwfu»  ai»  ifcwathw  inperfeot.  Their  koowk-dgc  is  diij; 
»w*  w  >M  MiMXiTe;  their  ondwatuiiliug  not  perfectWdeir; 
^w  >»4faMat  B«Tcr  abaolotdj  traa;  their  feelings  and  lill 
m  aXoKKsl  W  iakcrait  aelfiahneaa  and  the  ganeral  depnritjof 
hwMka  tanr*.  aad  b«M  thtar  aota  and  transactione  are  aliq* 
1m1l»^  »r  a  $micr  or  lev  extent  of  abatditte  perfection. 

H«ttv«.  in  «it]«r  ikat  anj  form  of  ohnndi  government  oraB^'l 
^rM««t  «f  *<ri««i«trical  order  uaj  be  improTed  in  its  apara^o*^  i 
it  »*  im  y>f  a!l  neceasary  that  ministera  of  the  goapel  hatnt>*' 
th»ea»rivw  trwaore  at  the  feet  of  Jeens,  and  consecrate  the* 
•vKiM  murftj  t»  His  aerrioe.     Th^  need  to  maintain  t 
«aT«ritt^  Auth  ami  fam  trsst  ia  their  gramouB  Ssvioar,  m^  ~** 
c«lttY«t<'  a  jpirii  *f  tme  piely  and  futhfol  devotion ;   bo  i*^*^ 


iliev  ttav  tv  :l^>  lo  raJur«  hardships  patientlj,  and,  if  need  fc —    i 
inak«  MiT!£vV#  ftiliinslr,  as  faitfafol  soldiers  of  the  eroos.    A^^^% 
thiu  by  ih^ir  example  as  well  as  teaching,  they  will  oall  fbl    * 
an<l  nurture  ili«««  «am«  Chiistian  rirtnea  in  their  people,  i 
wilt  thi:».  moved  br  faith,  low  and  derotion,  be  disposed  to  o 
operate  hariuoiiiouslT  with  tbe  nintBtrjin  all  things  pertainin 
to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  inclading  the  « 
astieal  matter  of  selecting  pastors  and  placing  them  over  i 
charges. 


THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC   MOVEMENT. 

BY  BBV.   JOHN   ALFRED   FAULKNER. 

Thi  death  of  Cardinal  Newman  brought  again  to  public  at- 
tontion  that  great  movement  in  religious  life  which  is  commonly 
eaUed  the  Oxford  or  Anglo-Gatholic  movement,  of  which  he  was 
tba  prime  mover  and  the  most  picturesque  figure.      It  will  be 
mjr  lUm  to  tell  what  that  movement  was,  give  some  account  of 
the  men  who  carried  it  forward,  and  describe  its  influence  on  the 
Biiglish  Church. 

Ohief  of  those  devout  and  single-minded  scholars  and  stu- 
clente  who,  in  the  year  1833,  commenced  this  campaign  was 
J^olin  Henry  Newman.   Born  in  the  second  year  of  this  century, 
2^9  received  evangelical  training,  expresses  himself  as  much  in- 
^^bted  to  Romaine,  Scott,  and  the  other  leaders  of  that  school 
iv^  the  Church  of  England,  and  formed  his  early  religious  life  as 
^V^i^  pattern.      Says  Newman  :  ^*  Scott  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  than  any  other.      To  him,  humanly  speaking, 
1  almost  owe  my  soul.''  *      He  was  converted  at  fifteen,  and  of 
^W  reality  of  that  inward  change  he  never  had  any  doubt.     ^'  I 
%ni    still  more  certain  of  it,"  he  says,  long  after  he  became  a 
Boman  Catholic,  *^  than  that  I  have  hands  and  feet.'*  f      While 
&t    Oxford  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Hawkins,  Keble, 
James  and  others,  and  these  men,  with  the  studies  which  he  was 
carrying  on  in  the  early  church  history,  led  him  to  abandon  the 
e^&ngelical  for  the  Catholic  standpoint.     The  sweet  and  noble 
attractiveness  of  his  character,  his  strange  personal  magnetism, 
l^U calmness  and  self-possession  united  with  his  religious  earnest- 

*  Apologia  pro  8m  Vita,  5th  Ed.,  N.  Y.,  p.  56.  f  L,  c,  p.  56. 
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•iS5  IT.  :  «:-.r*r!:T.  =i:c  him  before  he  knew  it,  and  without  hb 
'  ?:.  i-f  IrAirr  ::  :he  party.  Jamea  Anthony  Frojide,  wbo 
irk«  ^  •.'x'.ri  %i  lie  time,  bears  testimony  to  the  enthosiasm 
v:l  vi.ri  :i*  j:-:.z  men  of  the  university  crowded  aroand 

■  Til?  ::  vk?  :i*:  we/"  sava  Fronde,  "who  had  never  seen 
FL:i  ^-  :i: ,r  ni-,  a^  i  I3  whom  he  appeared,  perhaps,  at  speciil 
airtT.:!--:  ,-  r:i.:ras:  w::h  the  normal  college  don,  came  tore- 
p^'l  Nr»-z.fcL  w!::.  :ie  aflV^iion  of  pupils  (for  pupils,  strictly 
?T-;i."i  r^.  :.r  lii  L::.r  tor  an  idolized  master.  The  simplest 
▼  :ri  i:.  ;i  irrrei  from  him  was  treasured  as  if  it  had  been 

m     m 

xi  .v.:i"..:::«i"  i.iz:cr.i.     For  hundreds  of  young  men  Oredom 
V-v-^vj-. '^  .T  »^  :r.e  j:enuine  symbol  of  faith."  * 

Tr.  5  '.?iki^r>i.r  Xevman  maintained  until  1841,  when  the 
r.:':*-.:i:::r.  ::  Tra::  i*0  obliged  him  to  retire  from  Oxford. 
Af'.cr  "..•:^.  rr:::ur,l  ar.J  careful  study,  he  became  convinced 
\':,^i  :':.-:  i.\:-.w*  cf  L:<  iriLciples  led  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Chardi 
V !  Ev«:*a:..;  «s5  .itsntate  of  true  Catholicity,  and  so  in  1845,  at 
the  tfxr^i.se  of  l.'sir;^  all  he  held  dear,  he  united  with  the  Roma^ 

V       ••   M  >     ^    ^    • 

A><;k  a::.;  w.iL  ':.::n  was  John  Keble,the  gentle  singer  of  t^® 
ri::vtu.i*.:.  a  ::.Ar.  ::'  s.mple  and  beautiful  piety,  beloved  of    •* 
w:..^  i:.ow  :.:-j:,  bu:  cf  much  narrower  intellectual  sympathy* 
ihar.  1:.5  .\^.'.i'.i^ue.      He  published  his  ChrMian  Year  in  18^^ 
ani  ::s  ::.r.;ier.s:e  ou  :he  deal  religious  life  of  England  was  li   -^ 
a  mois:  w::..;  on  parohed  plants.       Its  exquisite  music,  its  p 
sioi.ate  ■.UY.i.oii  :o  li.e  L^r.l,  its  freshness  and  variety  in  setti 
for:h  :i.o  vL^'iriiios  of  faith,  its  making  nature  the  symbol 
spiritual  realities,  the  sweetness,  and  often  plaintiveness  of  i 
strains. — a  prophet  in  its  weeping  over  an  apostate  Church,  an ^ 
a  prophet  in  the  sternness  of  its  rebuke,  all  these  qualities  gav"* 
the  ChrUtii.in  Year   an    iiimense  power   over   religious  mind^ 
a  power  i:  still  wields. 

2sewman  in  his  Apologia  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  Keble,g 
both  as  to  his  poetry  and  his  general  religious  teaching.       He^ 

*  Good  Word*,  1S81.     See  Library  Magazine  (N.  Y.)  viii.  81. 
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tldnks  that  the  two  main  truths  the  Christian  Year  brought 

Qome  to  him  **  were  the  same  which  (he  says)  I  have  learned 

ftom  [Bishop]  Butler,  though  recast  in  the  creative  mind  of  mj 

19W  master.      The  first  of  these  was  what  may  be  called,  in  a 

Itfge  sense  of  the  word,  the  sacramental  system,  that  is,  the  doc- 

trine  that  material  phenomena  are  both  the  types  and  instru- 

Mats  of  things  unseen/'      The  second  principle  was  Keble's 

iMnforcement  by  faith  and  love  of  Butler's  doctrine  of  proba- 

Ulity  as  the  guide  of  life.      Faith  and  love  are  directed  to  an 

<>b|6Ct,  in  which  they  live.     This  gives  it  moral  certainty.  * 

la  1833  Keble  preached  his  famous  sermon  on'' National 

apostasy,"  in  which  he  scathed  the  church  for  its  worldliness, 

'^i^ralism  and  loss  of  faith,  and  called  it  back  to  its  old  paths. 

^ma  sermon  Newman  considered  as  the  real  start  of  the  move- 


Another  leader  was  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  brother  of  the 

^  *^^torian,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  golden  promise. 

''^^OQde  was  a  man  of  exceeding  earnestness  of  conviction,  who 

^'^Hild  brook  no  compromises  or  half-way  doctrines.     He  was 

^*tiKal  narrow   and   intolerant  in   his   spirit,  and  without  the 

jkce  and  largeness  of  view   of  Newman  and  Pusey.     He 

^ht  the  reformation  tooth  and  nail,  had  a  high  idea  of  vir- 

and  penance,   and  was   drawn   much  to  the  mediaeval 

^**ii.»ch.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 

j^^ined  Newman,  Oakley,  and  the  band  who  went  to  Rome. 

iter  Newman's  retirement  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  became 

animating  mind  in  the  new  crusade.      Pusey  was  a  man 

^f  Ivge  learning,  great  diligence,  and  thorough  devotion  to  re- 

"^K^^Q*    His  high  position  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and 

C^moQ  of  Christ  Church  gave  to  the  movement   dignity  and 

^v^ength.     "Ue  had  vast  influence  in  conseqence  of  his  deep  re- 

^Sioos  seriousness,  the  munificence  of  his  charities,  his  profess- 

OTBhip,  his  family  connections  and  his  easy  relations  with  the 

university  authorities."     Apologia,  p.  107.     Pusey 's  life-long 

^vice    in    the    cause    of    Anglo-Catholicism,    his    literary 

*  ApologiOj  pp.  68,  69. 


inMi  iB  bw  tim, 

mmtteitfint.  Th^ 

■  III  r  ite  ae9ek*>V 
take  ftnj  f*^**. 
«r  Ak  hcnie  b»«*, 
iT  Ae  «ld  CkUk^'^*^ 


?  Ii  kwe,  firtt,  BpoD  Joctricr^^ 
xtL  9SBia,L  cpia  aorta  ihfc  Ai  tke  iiBa  at  «bJoli  tc  aroei 
I^!— t.'-  liiiirLisiL  ▼»(  CTtcj  *iMf«  nf«etiag  bii-.h  p^jliiica 
zJipiia^.  Sz  £.iJ«s  P«e!  2»i  iatndaeed  Lt»  E>iU  t'.>r 
«iisKfs.7ac^>.-a  :j  sm  Ckiijoss..  vkick  bccaae  hx  in  lS2d,  < 
-vLirit  w*s  zi.—ir'.j  tcooMC  1>t  im  ortbodos  putr  ia  the  cbai 
»»i  ub.-iisf  zx-f  LsstfLTun.  *■  IV  wlugs  had  eon?  into  power"^^^  ^^ 
L:c-£  GrtT  i^  z:Oz  Sie  asfi^s  a>  act  that  Itoma  in  ordw,  am^-^^T  jj 
«■>««  cf  ti^  rn^lA:«s  t^  beoei  iK«hed  mad  thr««tao«d  ia  th^*^  _, 
Mn«e  ^  L>.~'--i.'<£.~  A  bd!  h>4  pused  the  Hoom  nnp|ii  i—injt  ^^^^ 
ttaeiHt^  Ir^  bi^oprics  ^^$33).  »  tcrrtblii  blow  to  mm  '*^-'^.^tf 
belivTcd  a  xht  divine  Mderoif  the  episcopate  and  its  indefaotibl'  M  ^-"^^ 
gifka.  Tbe  m£<Dai«liT  bad  been  orertaned  in  Franoe  in  1880  \r^^ 
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bloodless  revolution  and  Charles  X  had  to  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
md.  The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church  were  worldly  and 
elfish,  at  ease  in  Zion,  having  perished  the  godly  simplicity  of 
he  old  evangelicals.  No  doubt  there  were  many  honorable 
xoeptionsy  but  Gieseler,  speaking  of  this  period,  says  that 
^  leal  for  religion  and  the  church  died  out  almost  entirely. 
Divine  service  conducted  by  hirelings  degenerated  in  a  lifeless 
neehanism."*  An  Episcopal  authority  of  the  present  day  gives 
k  like  testimony.  ''The  services  were  decent  and  decorous; 
'h%  bishops  prosperous  and  good-natured  ;  the  preaching  ethical 
md  worldly  wise ;  and  the  nation  in  a  comfortable,  religious 
dumber.'^t  And  Sydney  Smith  said  to  Gladstone  in  1835, 
^^  Whenever  you  meet  a  clergyman  of  my  time,  you  may  be  sure 
lie  is  a  bad  clergyman."  |  Newman,  fresh  from  his  reading  in 
Jie  first  ages  of  the  church,  could  not  but  feel  that  the  glory 
lad  indeed  departed  from  Israel.  ''  With  the  establishment 
hii8  divided  and  threatened,"  he  says,  '^  thus  ignorant  of 
B  true  strength,  I  compared  that  fresh,  vigorous  power  of 
hich  I  was  reading  in  the  first  centuries.  In  her  triumphant 
»&1  in  behalf  of  that  Primeval  Mystery  to  which  I  had  so  great 
devotion  from  my  youth,  I  recognized  the  movement  of  my 
iritual  mother.  *  Incessu  patuit  DeaJ  The  self-conquest  of 
-^  ascetics,  the  patience  of  her  martyrs,  the  irresistible  deter- 
ination  of  her  bishops,  the  joyous  swing  of  her  advance,  both 
'&lted  and  abashed  me.  I  said  to  myself,  ''  Look  on  this 
otnre  and  on  that."  I  felt  affection  for  my  own  church,  but  not 
Eiderness ;  I  felt  dismay  at  her  prospects,  anger  and  scorn  at 
'^  do-nothing  perplexity.  I  thoughc  that  if  liberalism  once 
^  footing  within  her,  it  was  sure  of  the  victory  in  the  event. 
^^w  the  reformation  principles  were  powerless  to  rescue  her. 
'    to  leaving  her,  the  thought  never  crossed  my  imagination  ; 


Oieseler,  Ckwreh  History^  translation  Smith  and  Bobinson,  V.,  p.  472. 

iv.  Julius  H.  Ward,  **The  Oxford  movement  in  the  English  Church," 
RevUwy  Julj,  1889,  p.  62. 

Wilfrid  Meynelly  "  Cardinal  Newman  and  his  Contemporaries/'  in  Om- 
f^orory  BtvieWj  Sep.,  1890. 
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still  I  ever  kept  before  me  that  there  was  something  greater 
than  the  established  churchy  and  that  that  was  the  Ckarch 
Catholic  and  Apostolic,  set  us  from  the  beginning,  of  which  she 
was  but  the  local  presence  and  organ.  She  was  nothing  anlesi 
she  was  this.  She  must  be  dealt  with  strongly,  or  she  would  be 
lost.     There  was  need  of  a  second  reformation."  * 

This  reformation  the  Oxford  reformers  proceeded  to  intng- 
urate.     They  first  preached  the  supremacy  of   dogma.    The 
doctrines  defined  in  the  ecumenical  creeds  were  given  bj  the 
church,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  mart 
be  received.     Dogma  is  the  foundation  of  religion.     Any  de- 
parture from   the   Dogmatic    structure  of    the  old    Catholic 
church  is  soul-destroying  heresy.     Second,  based  on  this  found- 
ation they  taught  that  there  was  a  ^'  visible  church  with  sacra- 
ments and  rites  which  are  the  channels  of  invisible  grace.*" 
The  Holv  Ghost  is  given  in  ordination  ;  confession  and  absolu- 
tion is  recoguixed  in  the  visitation  service  in  the  Prayer  Book; 
the  baptismal  service  teaches  the  regeneration  of  the  infant; 
and  the  sacramental  service  gives  "  verily  the  body  and  blood 
of   Christ."     The  rites  and  doctrines  of  the   ancient  church 
woro  tv^  be  restored  in  their  full  power,  believed  in  and  sol- 
em:- Iv  celebrated  by  the  clergy,  according  to  the  teaching  and 
-mpiication  of  the  Prayer  Book.     The  august  mysteries  of  the 
•V;h  were  uM  to  be  emptied  of  their  consolation  and  fulness 
V  v^i  u-.believins:  ministry.     The  English  church  professed  to 
• :.  ...  K^i-nonv  with  antiquity.     Let  her  not,  then,  sacrifice  the 
!^.*^<  ••>-  wh-oh  the  martyrs  died  at  the  bidding  of  a  cold  and 
'*''.■   .x<*beral;sm.     Third,  the  Oxford  reformers  exalted  the 
*     .1^^   The  bi^hT  '^^^  ^^^  representative  of  Christ's  autlior- 
•  ^"^.,   .  v^K\'p*wa5  pope.     Clerical   discipline  should  be  re- 
'•'     /'V"'v;v.p5  should  assert  their  rights  in   the   fear  of 
\- ■  ■    ^  ;  ;;  ;'^.'.^.:.v  of  the  church.     Fourth,  the  church  of 
.  "^  !;.'v  forms,  the   Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the 
V  ,  ...  the  apostolic  succession  and  the  note  of 
^     L.^^"^^,.,;i^,3^ji  branch  could   fully  maintain  her 
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place  as  to  the  Church  Catholic,  and  with  the  advantage  over 
Bome  of  having  kept  the  apostles'  doctrine  in  a  much  purer 
fmrm.  What  is  needed  is  to  bring  the  English  church  into  the 
fall  realization  of  her  Catholic  position,  and  in  her  teachings 
eeremonies  and  discipline  to  act  in  harmony  with  her  professed 
principles.* 

As  to  the  Christian  life  and  worship,  the  effort  was  made  to 
■lake  solemn,  stately  and  beautiful  the  services  of  the  sanctu- 
Mrjf  and  bring  the  architecture  of  the  church  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  parts  of  the  worship  in  conformity  with  the 
mjstery,  spirit  and  honor  due  to  the  divine  glory.  Fasting, 
abstraction  from  worldly  duties,  holiness  of  life,  humility  and 
purity,  were  insisted  on  as  essential  to  the  priest. 

Such  was  the  Oxford  Movement  of  1833,  the  most  important 
religious  upheaval  of  the  English-speaking  world  in  this  century. 
J%  was  made  possible  by  the  complex  character  of  the  English 
CShorch,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  elements  being  equally 
present  in  her  constitution.  Her  Articles  of  Religion  have  a 
strong  Protestant  flavor ;  but  her  Prayer  Book  and  her  Homi- 
lies, which  are  also  her  legal  documents,  give  full  play  to 
Catholic  principles.  Newman  and  Pusey  stood  squarely  on 
these  latter  charters,  called  themselves  the  successors  of  her 
illustrioAs  fathers,  Bramball,  Hooker,  whose  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  was  edited  by  Keble,  Laud,  Taylor,  Jackson,  Wall,  and 
the  Catholic  party  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  repub- 
lished the  works  of  these  English  Churchmen  under  the  title  of 
tiie  Anglo-Catholic  Library.  And  inasmuch  as  the  English 
Church  made  it  her  boast  against  Bome  that  she  was  true  to 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  early  Catholic  Church,  they 
made  constant  appeal  to  the  FatheTs,  printed  extracts  from  them 
in  their  Tracts,  and  started  in  1838  the  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
which  published  forty-six  volumes  of  the  early  Christian 
literature.     It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that,  with  the  exception 

*  In  Apoioffia^  pp.  9&-103,  Newman  gives  the  platform  which  guided  the 
movement  in  its  beginning.  His  remnrks  on  the  Church  of  Rome  are  es- 
pecially interesting. 
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of  individual  vagaries  and  the  extremes  to  which  in  some  cases 
the  doctrines  were  pot,  the  Tractarians  occupied  a  position 
historically  tenable  as  English  Churchmen.  The  High  Church 
school  is  as  legitimate  a  development  of  some  of  her  principles 
as  is  the  Broad  or  Low  Church  schools.  The  English  Ghareh, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  a  catholic  and  historic  Church,  seeks  for 
comprehension ;  the  recent  denominations,  with  the  impatience 
and  narrowness  of  sects,  seek  for  excision  of  all  things  not  in 
harmony  with  the  majority. 

The  results  of  this  Movement  have  been  most  potent.  The 
earnestness  and  devotion  of  these  men  were  rewarded.  Their 
teachings  found  congenial  soil  and  took  root.  Their  Tracts 
(ninety  in  all,  published  from  1833  to  1841)  were  circulated  far 
and  wide,  and  left  in  almost  every  parsonage  in  England.  lok. 
his  essay  on  the  "Prospects  of  the  Anglican  Church,''  Newm&o. 
collects  several  testimonies  as  to  the  spread  of  their  doctrines. 
Baden-Powell  is  quoted  as  follows :  '^  It  is  clear  from  publish^^^ 
authorities,  that  opinions  and  views  of  theology  (of  at  least  ^ 
very  marked  and  peculiar  kind,  applying  more  especially  to  ti^  e 
subject  of  Church  authority  and  others  dependent  on  it),  ha^^^e 
been  extensively  adopted  and  strenuously  applied,  and  are  daii^^ 
gaining  ground  among  a  considerable  and  influential  portion  ci^f 
the  members,  as  well  as  ministers  of  the  Established  Church —  ' 
Bishop  Sumner  refers  to  the  subject  as  *Maily  assuming  a  mo"*^® 
gerious  and  alarming  aspect."     Another  author  says  : 

*<They  (the   Church  doctrines)  have   indeed    already  m»*^^ 
fearful  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  n^ 
making  rapid  progress  where  they  were  before  unknown.     (? 
f  the  largest  churches  in  Brighton  is  crowded  every  Sunday 
,        ^Ijese  doctrines  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson ;  so- 
,      hurch  of  Dr.  Hook,  in  Leeds.    In  fact  there  are  few  tow 
f     ote  to  which  they  have  not  extended;    nay,   they  ha 
^      Vi  d  obscure  and  insignificant  places  in   the  remotest  pa- 
^Hhe  kingdom.     They  are  preached  in  small  towns  of  Sc( 
A     They  obtain  in  Elginshire,  which  is  six  hundred  mil- 
land.       T^^^Q^ .  and  I  found  them  myself  in  the  heart  of  tt 
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nds  of  Scotland,  when   traveling   there   three   months 

le  doctrines  in  the  main  are  now  the  ruling  tradition  in 
nglican  Church.  They  control  the  utterances  of  her 
);  the  deliverances  of  the  last  Pan-Anglican  Council 
I  harmony  with  this  tradition ;  and  the  attitude  of  the 
pal  Church  to  other  communions  is  due  to  the  same 
The  Evangelical  and  Broad  Church  schools  exist 
e  influential,  but  the  High  Church  school,  which  takes 
bstantial   ground  of  the   Oxford   reformers,  holds   tho 

influence  of  this  school  in  religious  life  has  been  pro- 
The  churches  become  once  more  crowded  with  wor- 
i.  Early  services,  missions  or  revival  meetings,  retreats 
)\H  seasons  for  devotion,  the  weekly  administration  of 
rd's  Supper,  more  power  and  earnestness  in  preaching, 
ve  characterized  the  spread  of  these  principles.  The 
\i  Church  has  had  a  marvelous  energy  in  spiritual  and 
lary  development  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  it  has 
argely  due  to  the  tremendous  earnestness  of  the  High 
I  clergy.  This  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  Professor 
ic,  in  the  article,  '^  Oxford  Tracts,"  in  the  McClintock 
trong's  Cyclopedia,  says  that  '*  with  all  its  narrowness 
Tors,  it  has  infused  an  entirely  new  spiritual  life  into 
as  once  the  very  staid  and  cold  life  of  the  High  Church 
n  the  Church  of  England.  It  has  also  in  the  same  way 
1  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America."  The 
ames  W.  White,  of  Wisconsin,  in  some  excellent  articles 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  0.),  for  October,  1889,  and 
y,  1890,  on  the  ''Anglo-Catholic  Movement,*'  says: 
^ad  the  history  of  the  condition  of  practical  religion,  both 
the  clergy  and  laity  half  a  century  or  more  ago,  and 
impare  it  with  the  present  in  the  districts  where  the  new 
an  ideas  prevail,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  candid 
;hat  the  Oxford  Movement  has  been  in  a  true  sense  a 

man,  Euayt,  Hitlorical  and  OritUal,  8th  Edition,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  264,  2S5. 
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revival  of  religion  as  well  as  of  ecclesiasticism  "  (January,  pp. 
95y  96).     He  also  says  that  ^'the  Oxford  revival  mast  be  re- 
garded as  having  had  a  leading  share  in  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglican  chnrch  in  recent  times "  (p.  97).    Mrs. 
Ward,  with  fine  appreciation,  has  sketched  one  of  the  High 
Chorch  clergy  in  the  character  of  Newcome  in  Robert  Elsmere. 
With  such  burning  earnestness  as  his  have  these  men  carried 
their  sacramental  Gospel  to  the  slums  of  the  Christian  city  aad 
to  the  wilds  of  the  heathen  lands.     But  recently  the  world  h&s 
done  homage  to  one  of  this  school  when  the  news  was  sent  fortli 
of  the  death  of  Canon  Liddon,  the  splendor  of  whose  eloqnenG^ 
in  his  historic  temple  was  the  fitting  expression  of  a  singularly 
pure  and  exalted  type  of  Christian  manhood  and  the  fittiY&fi 
vehicle  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  which,  wit^* 
the  positiveness  and  precision  of  a  robust  and  fearless  fai^^' 
were  given  forth  from  that  illustrious  pulpit. 

I  have  not  space  to  point  out  the  defects  of  this  Movemeit^ 
Bj  placing  the  authority  of  doctrine  on  the  law  of  the  chu'*^ 
instead  of  on  the  individual  reason  and  conscience  enlighteCB. 
by  the   Holy  Spirit,  you   drive   men   either   to  scepticism 
Rome.     The  integrity  of  the  soul  cannot  be  given  over  into 
hands  of  tradition  and  the  past.     While  the  past  is  full  of  L 
sons  of  the  highest  value,  and  while  the  doctrinal   attainme 
of  the  Church  are  to  be  considered  with  reverent  and   do<^  -^ 
attention,  the  final  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  judgment  of  t^  ' 
believer  informed  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  whi 
verifies  that   Word  in  the  experience.     It  is  not  indeed   to 
charged  as  a  defect  of  the  Movement  that  the  liberalism  whic?^ 
Newman  and  his  men  dreaded  and  fought  they  did   not  dri^<^ 
from  the  English  church.     But  this  failure  has  indeed  been  the 
fact.     The  power  of  a  living  and  spiritual,  as  opposed   to  a 
dogmatic  and  sacramentarian  theology,  has  never  been  so  active 
and  strenuous  as  since  the  days  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.     At  the 
very  moment  when  Newman   was  leaving  Oxford,  that   Uni« 
versity  was  nurturing  the  men  who  should  break   the  shackles 
of  the  Puseyites.    While  the  Tractarian  movement,  bj  its  ardor 
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tnd  holy  zeal,  was  bringing  many  into  the  church,  by  its  nar- 
lowness  and  fierce  ritualism  it  was  driving  many  out,     The 
stme  tide  which  would  have  borne  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  into 
the  Roman  Church,  had  he  lived  long  enough,  and  which  made 
John  Henry  Newman  the  prince  of  Roman  controversialists, 
landed  the  younger  Froude  and  the  elder  Newman  on  the  shores 
of  scepticism.      It  was  a  game  of  profit  and  loss.      Better 
tban  the  position  of  either  is  the  stand  of  him  who  keeps  his 
spiritual  vision  undimmed  to  behold  the  glory  and  the  truth  of 
Ood  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  reason  untrammelled  to 
weigh  all  the  doctrines  of  men,  and  his  soul  independent  of  all 
masters  save  One.   And  this  is  the  very  essence  of  Evangelical- 
ism :   the  Word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  ;   the  heart  is 
Ae  seat  of  religion  and  the  chief  organ  of  religious  knowledge; 
a&d  the  Christian  consciousness  guided  by  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  Grod  is  the  verifier  and  test  of  dogma.* 

The  Anglo-Catholic  Movement  has  a  mission,  however,  in  the 
Divine  Providence  which   watches   over   the   history   of    the 
chitrch.     It  was  an  effort  to  realize  the  continuity  and  majesty 
of  wk  Catholic  Church  and  of  Catholic  truth.     **  There  are  few 
who  will  not  acknowledge,"  says  the  late  Principal  Tulloch,  of 
^k«  Church  of  Scotland,  a  most  impartial  critic  of  this  Move- 
ment, **  that  the  Oxford  Movement  has  done  more  than  all 
other  movements  in  our  time  to  revive  the  grandeur  of  and 
of  historical  communion  and  church  life,  and  no  less  the 
place  of  beauty  and  art  in  worship.     It  is  much  to  have 
hrought  home  to  the  hearts  of  Christian  people  the  reality  of  a 
great  spiritual  society  extending  through  all   Christian  ages, 
living  by  its  own  truth  and  life,  having  its  own  laws  and  rights 
tad  usages.     In  a  time  when  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the 
canker  of  sectarianism  have  spread  to  the  very  heart  of  our 

^  The  reader  will  find  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  meaning  and  place  of 
l^e  Evangelical  Revival  in  the  progress  of  theology  and  its  influence  on  the 
jpctrioal  anitj  of  the  charches,  as  well  as  on  the  Tractarian  Reaction  in  rela- 
tfoQ  to  it,  in  the  lecture  bj  Professor  George  R.  Crookn,  of  Drew  Theological 
^tminarj,  delivered  in  the  Boston  Monday  Lectareship,  and  published  in  the 
^ckme^  CkrUi  and  Modem  Tlumghl  (Boston  and  London,  1882). 
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national  existence,  with  so  many  unhappy  results,  the  idea  of  a 
church  as  a  vast  unity — and  no  less  the  idea  of  Christian  art — 
of  the  necessity  of  order  and  beauty  in  Christian  worship— are 
ideas  to  be  thankful  for.  That  both  these  ideas  are  capable,  as 
history  proves,  of  rapid  abuse,  unless  interpenetrated  by  the 
light  of  reason,  and  used  with  purity  of  heart,  is  no  ground  for 
rejecting  either.  It  is  the  very  function  of  Christian  sense  to 
hold  the  balance  of  truth,  and  by  proving  all  things,  to  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good/'* 

Literature. — Newman,  Apologia  pro  Sua  VUa  (London,  1864,  often  re- 
printed), written  with  the  utmcst  simplicitj  and  candor,  and  with  all  the 
charms  of  clearness,  directness  and  puritj  of  style  with  which  its  mothor  is 
master.  Newman,  Essays,  Critieal  and  Hialorieal  (London,  1871 ;  8th  EditioHy 
1888),  Essays  VIL,  VI I L,  X.,  XVf.  Mozley,  Rev.  T.,  hrother-in-law  to  New- 
man, Beminiiceneea,  ehiefy  of  Oriel  OoUege  and  the  Ozford  Movement  (LondoQ 
and  Boston,  1884).  Ward,  Wilfrid,  WiUiam  Oeorge  Ward  and  the  Orford 
Movement  (E^ondon,  1889).  These  are  the  chief  works.  Efttimates  of  Newman, 
or  of  his  co-workers,  or  of  the  Movement  in  one  or  more  of  iu  phases^  will  be 
foand  in  Stanley's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  TKamaie  Arnold  (see  Index)  ; 
Ashwell  and  R.  G.  Wilberforce's  Life  of  Bishop  Samuel  WHberforee,  Chapten 
IV.,  VIL,  VII L,  XIII. ;  Stoughton's  Historsf  qf  Beligion  in  England,  laat 
volume ;  Gie^ler'a  Church  History,  last  volume,  and  articles  without  number 
in  the  theological  reviews.  The  recently  published  Correspondence  of  Newman 
while  i(i  the  English  Church  (London  and  New  York,  1891)  does  not  add  materi- 
ally to  our  knowledge  of  the  Movement  But  another  book  published  since 
the  above  article  was  written,  I%e  Oxford  Movement^  1833-1845,  by  the  late 
lamented  Dean  R.  W.  Church  (London  and  New  York,  1891),  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  consulted. 

*  Movements  of  Rdigious  Thought  in  Oreat  Britain,  Ch.  III.,  end. 


VII. 
THE  COMING  IDEAL  CHURCH. 

BT  BBV.  A.  A.  PFANSTIEHL. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  write  concerning  the  coming  ideal  Bap- 
tist Church,  or  Episcopal  Church,  or  Methodist,  or  Presbyte- 
rian, or  Reformed  Church.  If  it  were,  all  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  would  be  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  standards  of  doctrines,  rules  of  discipline,  and  dis- 
tinctiTe  characteristics,  of  the  church  chosen  to  be  written 
about,  and  picture  out  a  church  that  comes  nearest  to  the  ful- 
fiUment  of  their  spirit  and  teaching.  We  purpose,  however,  to 
present  some  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  coming  ideal  Church 
irrespective  of  denominational  conceptions  of  what  such  should 
be.  Our  view,  therefore,  is  to  sweep  beyond  any  denomina- 
tional horizon. 

I.  Consider  first,  the  coming  ideal  Church  as  to  organiza- 
tion. 

'Tis  true  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  real  and  ultimate  es- 
sence is  not  necessarily  an  organization  :  it  dates  antecedently 
to  and  independently  of  any  organization.  In  the  sense  of  a 
spiritual  power,  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers,  'Uhe 
kingdom  of  God,"  *^  the  kingdom  of  heaven," — which  Christ 
declared  to  be  '^  in  "  the  believer,'*'  and  Paul  speaks  of  as  not 
being  *^meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  f  >8  ^b®  ^^^^  Church  in  its  ultimate 
essence ;  and  as  such  is  not  an  organization.  '^  The  invisible 
and  the  spiritual  is  the  vital  force,  the  moulding  power,  the  in- 

*  Luke  17 :  20,  21.  t  Rom.  14 :  17. 
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fi.  .  :  r  itrL"-7   :.r  :if  r:i:.-.^Mce  *al  altimate  completeness 
*  -:  *  -  .r  :  :  — ^  Lr.  k?  :if  ff  ri  :«  ibe  ritalitj  of  the  tree, as  the 
•i-r-   V  •£-     :  kii   iff.  =..'.*: ts  lie  me«I  with  which  it  isin- 
r  -:   *.--  L-   ::r  -  :r-f:::k  ?z?:a:ri5  the  Tine  from  which  the 
I    :-~-^"":.    r -1-"- 1  ■  t^  k*T  tiT-ir^*-*- 

"^?  ?:-:.L  iz^i.  1  vtrfT.  :f  ::.*  visible  Church,  which,  in  the 
:-  "  ::::-r     '    .-Ik;   ▼!..  i?  ":v  a  Tjstaral  coarse  of  histori- 
rL  -  *:   J    L-  kf:.  'r.  viii  ?i*  ^w  iaio  power  and  extension, 
":•:-•:   :      -j:..  :l:.  :_     Ai:  k«  ir^  :he  past,  so  in  the  futare, 
:::    '::"..  ▼       : t-rfsf lt." j  :ri :  irwarl  risible  self-organiB a- 
-    :       r-   ''lz  Z  'Li  .\  :i.f  ::iLec:ijn  well  says:  '^Becai^a* 
-li  r.    f  .  -  ".     :  .ii*:i  r:*?.?:5  of  all  those  throughoatt;l3e 
▼  -  i  v:     :•■-:<*  ::•  :-if  r/.  «:■:..  s>3ie  hare  hastily  inferr" «4 
::•::•.-  r  :      j    :  :if  Ci-r:i  is  lijihiag  more  than  thevi-^*" 
:       -        :::  .i..  :il'.*  wi-    :f'.:r^  to  it.  and  that  its  unity"    ** 
r. :-:  -  L-.     LzL.  i^zznck:  :i  ::"  ::«  members.     They  might       »* 
r:      >i-  ::l:    :fr*L>:   a  r  :"  yz  Sz\ze  consists  of  the  wh^^" 
:  .  r. : :  ■  . :'    *?   z  :  k:  :i:  >,  lifrrf.'re  ::  is  nothing  more  thaa     ^ 
r.  :^    L-j  .-:    :■::  :i  ::"  ::.:?f  "^i:  »re  born  or  adopted  into     ^ 
7    :    V      :  ■.    ?  t::<  .  f  AzTfT  ."^A  c:r.«:5rs  of  sixty  millions       ^ 
■    :-.     •:  :   .^f  Trj  !r  .:-:  :io  Urii-e J  States;  andsi'^'^. 
1  •  .  >    -  ■  .::-:f"j  ur.z.  their  opinions  and  s^^^^L 

.  .     r  -    -      -     ?    -:•;::. fr  i'.wari  and  invisible. 


"     -        ^-    V     : :     f    zi    :':■?:!  V  iVsuri  when  applied  to  a  ki 

.   .  :    ^   •    -       .5  V  ■  .:?>  >:  ^he:.  arriiei  to  the  kin^do 

,    •  -  /     :.    >.  r    ■  ::;fji:.".T  izir'.ies  an  or;janized  St 

:  :  ■      >-    ^  .'    -  ?:  i.  .*  •  r.:  *.:r^er  a  stranger  and  foreign' 

-s  ".       ■   :  :  :i  .    -a.::.    ::■:  5i  :.:«,  a:,  i  of  the   household 

/  .*.   ":  ...r    .  :*  :..f   0.  .:::-.  as  the  name  implies,  is 

'.  •■:    .  "  i    :  ::.:...- J :.   ::   his  rr^avj  members,  is  O'^^ 

>..      ;:    ..>  A>"v    "•..^:   *  ".'.  :he   organization  of  the  comin 
'•••    ^'    .".  .  :  ;•        *»"^".  !  .:  :  ■:  ::.e  grei:  hierarchical   body  wit.- 
.i    .• ,    : ' ,» ,    ;. ;  .\  [   A  ■  :   a  ■ .    .  r  :  •:  r e  i  s  u : : ess i  ? n  an d  gradation  o 

•  :".  ;    \  *•  :  .  s;'  ?  ■.  .  ■  7..  >.  .r   ..Hrr  M::i5:rrandSjicramenl8,"p.43 
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<Aeer8  ?  Will  it  be  a  doing  awaj  with  all  denominatioDS,  massing 
^t  great  body  of  believers  and  adherents  of  Christianity  into 
we  permanently  organized  body-religious  7  *  Will  that  be  the 
ideal  Gharch?  Not  to  say  a  word  about  the  necessity,  should 
tbat  be  attempted,  of  changing  entirely  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
iVotestantism,  whose  genius  is  not  in  the  line  of  manipulating 
and  governing  people  in  one  great  mass,  as  is  the  nature  and 
power  of  Roman  Catholicism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
the  entire  course  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  always 
has  been,  and  doubtless  will  be,  subject  to  variations  according 
to  ^le  changing  conditions  of  society. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  has  written :   '^  The  permanent  results  of 
biblical  interpretation  unite  with   the  history  of  Christ's  provi- 
dential and  gracious  guidance  of  the  churches  in  proving  that 
He  never  intended  to  impose  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole  any 
pe^rticular  form  of  organization.     Neither  He  nor  His  apostles 
^frer  went  beyond   the   suggestion  of  general   principles  and 
Actual  inauguration  of  a   few  rudimentary  forms."  f      These 
forma  have  always  taken  shape  and  course  according  to  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  time  and  of  historical  conditions  ^'resulting  from 
^^tional  character,  and  from  political,  social,  educational,  and 
S^ographical  circumstances."    Hence  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of 
^tne  to  speculate  as  to  the  form  which  the  organization  of  the 
^>nii]g  ideal  Church  will  assume.     As  long  as  human  nature 
rem^iQg  |^  it  is,  and  Providence  continues  to  work  as  it  does, 
^®  Cannot  look  for  the  ideal  Church   to  come  in  a  process  by 
^hicli  all  believers  are  to  be  absorbed  into  one  great  body,  to  be 
^^*l«d  the  Church.     There  are  diflFerences  of  tasks,  of  education, 
^^    Oonditions,  of  peoples,  of  habits  of  thought  and  life,  and  as 
ton^  as  these  remain  there  will   be  differences  in  the  ways  in 
^hioh  people  will  prefer  to  conduct  their  worship  and  to  live 
^^^  non-essentials  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  and  we  believe 
^^  ^  be  true  that  ^^  a  time  can  never  come  when  many  of  these 

**  The  time  for  world-empires,  whether  of  the  Church  or  the  State,  ii 
." — Vandjke,  '*  The  Church,  Her  Ministry  and  Sacraments/'  p.  71. 
t  *'  Popolar  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes,"  p.  304. 
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differenoes,  so  evidently  designed,  will  be  obliterated." 
need  not  necessarily  in  order  to  fasTe  nnity.    "Now  there 
diTersities  of  gifts,  but  the  B«me  Spirit,  And  then  are 
ties  of  miniatTKtions,  and  the  same  Lord.     And  there  are  di- 
versities of  workings,  but  the  same  God  who  worketb  all  tbiogs 
in  all."  t     UDifonnity  is  not  more  necessary  to  oongtitute  unity 
in  the  Chnrch  than  in  Nature.     "All  living  unity  implies  di- 
Tersity;  and  jaat  in  proportion  to  the  elevated  type  ami  signiS- 
eanoe  of  the  unity  will  be  the  variety  of  the  elements  it  com- 
prehends.   In  the  barren  desert  each  grain  of  Band  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  with  every  other  grain,  and   therefore 
there  is  no  organic  whole.     The  life  of  the  irorld  re^uUa  from 
the  correlation  of  earth  and  sky,  of  land  and  sea,  of  moaiitiiAs 
and  plains,"  not  at  all  sniform,  yet  one  grand  anity. 
social  unity  springs  out  of  Uie  differenoee  between   man  m  <3 
woman,  parent  and  child,  men  of  thosght  and  men  of  action,  ttk« 
men  who  possess  and  the  men  who  need.    No  nnmbw  of  simil^''' 
atones  would  eonstitute  a  great  Cathedral.    No 
repetitions  of  the  same  musical  sound  would  generate  mas* 
Always  where  the  most  profound  and  perfect  unity 
it  is   the   result  of  the   greatest  variety  and   complexity 
parts."!    1^^"  ^'^^  ''f^^  of  *'^^  coming  ideal  Ohareh  will  b^ 
unity  resnlting  from  the  correlation  of  the  aeddental  diBfcrei 
between   the   various   denominations   that  are  one    in    es 


*0f  course,  it  is  not  meant  that  people  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  t6rm^^\^W^ 
tnaonerof  worship  that  their  tastea  or  edu»tioQ  or  tiabitof  UioaghttM'  Kfl^^"^*cy^ 
majr  lead  them  to  do  irrapectiTe  a(  the  teachiogs  of  the  Scriptarea  ^t^^^  jt^^ 
church  te  to  l>e  governed  bv  principles  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God,  irhlnif  M*^ 
determine,  within  certain  limita,  her  officers  and  mode  of  organlmtion ;  botr  ^^  ' 
beyond  these  prescribed  principles  and  in  fidelitj  to  them,  the  chordi  hm%  ■^^ 

wide  dincreiion  in  the  choice  of  melhnds,  organs  and  a 


Christ  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  left  His  church  free  to  modify  her  goreitt- 
raenC  in  accordance  with  the*e  pnDciplex,  as  ma/  suit  her  dreumatftacea  In 
different  ages  and  nation*."— Charles  Hndge,  D.D.,  "Polity  of  tha  Qmnh," 
p.  277. 

tlCor.l2:  4-6,  RV. 

t  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodf^  "  Popular  Lectorea,"  ^  306,  307. 
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^Uls.*    And  is  it  not  safe   to  say  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  that 
^mdoobtedly  a  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  law  of  differentia- 
Umi  80  long  dominant,  shall  be  subordinated  to   the  law  of  , 
iidegration,  when  all  these  differences  so  arduously  won  shall 
U  wrought  into  the  harmony  of  the  perfect  whole  ^'?     May 
God  speed  that  day  !     It  should  be  the  great  object  of  those 
•ipeeially  filling  places  of  leadership  in  the  Church  to  do  their 
atnost  by  precept  and  example  to  cultivate  the  real  union  of 
lh«  churches  by  ^^  promoting  the  central  spiritual  unity  of  the 
Cboreh  which  comprehends  them  all.     For  this  end  all  who 
emU  themselves  Christians  must  with  one  purpose  seek  to  bring 
their  whole  mind  and  thought  more  and  more  into  perfect  con- 
formity to   the   word   of  God   speaking   through   the   Sacred 
SeriptureSy  and  their  whole  life  and  activity  more  and  more  into 
■abjection  to  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  the  whole  body  and 
in  all  its  members  alike.'^     We  have  reason  tp  rejoice  in  the 
**8igii8  of  the  times"  in  this  regard.  For  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Yan 
Djke  has  said :  '^  The  unity  of  Christendom — a  unity  that  the 
world  can  see,  and  be  convinced  by  it  that  the  Father  has  sent 
Bjb  only  begotten  Son — is  to-day  a  longing  in  the  hearts  and  a 
prayer  on  the  lips  of  multitudes  of  Christians."  f 

The  unitj  of  the  Church  can  be  effected  only  bj  a  vital  power  dwelling 
^  *^«rj  part  and  common  to  all.  That  power  can  be  none  other  than  the 
™J  Spirit  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  unification  of  Chrintian  denominations  must  be 
^^<>^  by  bringing  out  into  clearer  recognition  and  adjusting  to  new  rela- 
''^^  that  which  is  already  in  them.  The  first  stage  in  this  process  is  the 
P'^ical  acknowledgment  that  the  things  in  which  they  agree,  whether  in 
**triDe,  discipline,  or  worship,  are  not  only  more  important  in  their  bearing^ 
Mil  more  and  greater  in  themselves  than  the  things  in  which  they  differ. 

JL   ja   jM 

*  *  Beginning  on  a  small  »cale,  and  embracing  at  first  only  the  sub- 

difiR&otis  of  sects,  holding  the  same  system  of  doctrine  and  order,  and  sepa- 

'^^  by  distinctions  as  small  as  the  difference  between  a  psalm  and  a  hymn. 

Of  li^tween  the  sound  of  a  pitch  pipe  and  the* swell  of  an  organ,  who  shall  say 

thtl  it  will  not  enlarge  its  circumference  and  intensify  its  assimilating  power 

Qiti^  it  includes  the  Christian  world  in  its  embrace.    It  is  easy  to  sit  in  the 

leit  of  the  polemic^  surmising  difficulties  and  predicting  failures ;  but  it  is  far 

pobler  to  hope  for  and  hasten  unto  the  blessed  time  when  out  of  many  folds 

there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one  Shepherd.''— H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D,,  "The 

Chmht  Her  Ministry  and  Sacraments/'  pp.  71,  72,  73. 

t "  The  Church,  Her  Ministry  and  Sacraments,''  p.  ^. 
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But  now  the  question  arises,  How  is  that  unity  to  come? 
That  is,  what  form  is  it  to  assume  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Church  to  become  thus  idealIjA 
unity  need  destroy  all  denominationalism,  and  become  anifora 
in  worship  and  religious  habits,  any  more  than  an  army  to  be* 
come  ideally  a  unity  need  destroy  all  its  divisions  or  regimenti^ 
and  the  soldiers  be  thrown  together  in  one  great  uniform  man. 
The  ideal  Church  does  not  call  for  less  denominationalism,  bot 
for  more  love  and  sympathy  and  co-operation  and  confedersi- 
tion  arid  confidence  among  the  denominations.* 

The  ideal  church  will  be  an  organized  denominationaliflocm, 
just  as  the  ideal  army  is  a  body  of  organized  regiments,  sho^^* 
ing  a  unity  of  spirit  and  effort,  and  of  prayers  and  of  hopea^i-^ 
Not  envious  of,  or  at  strife  with  each  other,  impeding  the  pi 
gress  of  the  forces  moving  against  a  common  enemy,  by  qi 
rels,  and  by  one  regiment  aiming  its  guns  and  bayonets  at 
other,  but  with  all  guns  and  bayonets  pointing  in  one 
line  at  the  enemy.     Give  us  this  latter  and  the  enemy  will 


* "  Men  cannot  and  ought  not  to  renoanoe  their  personal  oonyictioDi 
trath.     If  you  should  dis.-iolve  all  ChriRtian  denominations  to-day,  it  wc 
create  not  union,  but  anarchy.     If  you  should  renounce  all  creeds,  the 
would  ly^f  not  a  broader  faith,  but  a  confusion  of  tongues.*' — Van  Dyke^ 
Church,  Her  Ministry  and  Sacraments,**  p.  66. 

t  Should  this  be  the  case,  and  wherever  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not  the  fulfil  ^' 
ment  of  the  prayer  of  Christ,  when  lie  prayed  for  the  unity  of  belieren^*  ^ 
(John  17  :  21),  and  by  such  a  unity  would  not  the  world  be  able  to  tee^t^^^ 
seeing,  be  constrained  to  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Saviour?  TS^^ 
question  is  often  asked  ;  Can  this  prayer  be  fulfilled  without  an  incorporat 
organic  union  of  all  denominations  into  one  body?  Originally,  no  doi3^ 
such  was  the  ca>>e  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  But,  with  the  developmeO^ 
time  is  such  possible  now  ?  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce  has  this  to  say  in  answer  to 
a  question  :  **  In  our  day  incorporating  union  on  a  great  scale  is  not  poflsi-^ 
and  other  methods  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  Catholicity  must  be  resoa 
to  (•'  The  Training  of  the  Twelve^^  p.  460) ;  and  then  suggests  that  the  mctl 
of  confederation  might  be  tried.  ''  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  th. 
he  continues,  ''one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  unity  of  believers  in  Christ 
be  made  more  manifest  as  an  undeniable  fact  somehow,  if  the  Church 
realize  her  vocation  as  a  holy  nation  called  out  of  darkness  to  show  forth 
virtue  of  Him  whose  name  she  bears,  and  win  for  Him  the  world's  hoi 
and  faith."— (/(im.) 
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W  conqaered.     A  Greek  general,  standing  upon  an  eminence 
{torn  which  he  could  see  the  whole  army  of  hostile  troops,  cried 
out  to  his  soldiers :    "  Men,  courage  I    Yictorj  is  ours !  for  I 
He  that  the  spears  in  the  files  of  the  enemy  are  not  in  line. 
The  ranks  yonder  are  so  illy  trained  that  their  weapons  will 
ieeome  sources  of  suicide  before   the  sun  shall  set."     Keep 
Jaur  spears  in  line,  Oh  !  various  regiments  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  victory  is  yours  !     Satan  wants  nothing  better  than 
to  stir  up  strife  among  denominations  ;  he's  safe  then,  and  what 
f  znore  can  then  easily  lead  the  people  of  God  captive.     Just 
I  ^vrere  two  boys  who  were  treed  by  a  vicious  bull-dog.*    Com- 
ides  chancing  to  come  by,  were  hailed  to  the  rescue.   A  whole 
rj^ment  of  boys,  however,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
^msnove  Tiger  from  his  watch.     But  the  shrewdness  of  a  boy 
^  came  into  play.     A  vicious  bull  was  grazing  in  an  adjoin- 
field.     Stealthily  the  boys  crept  up  to  the  gate  between 
»1<18,  and  with  a  crashing  noise  let  down  the  bars.     The  bull, 
e^^ring  the  noise,  came  to  see  what  it  meant,  and,  finding  the 
m,wr%  down,  of  course,  entered  the  next  field.  ''  Holler  !    Holler 
t  Q!ige  I     Set  him  barkin' !  that  will  make  the  bull  come.  Then 
rou'U  see  fun  ;  and  you  can  get  away,  too,"  shouted  the  com- 
mdes  to  the  prisoners.     The  dog  barked  furiously,  and  the  bull 
vent  to  see  what  had  interested  Tiger.      Soon  the  dust  flew 
itmid  bellowing  and  barking.      The  boys  in  the  tree  were  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  the  brutes  in  the  interest  they  had  in  a  bat- 
tle of  their  own,  and  soon  reached  the  ground.      They  stood  at 
^  safe  distance  in  great  glee  watching  the  fight.     And  splendid 
'unpires  did  they  make !     At  last,  fearing  that  the  bull  would 
^  killed  or  the  dog  die,  the  boys  prepared  to  stop  the  fight. 
-■^hey  saw  that  both  brutes  were  exhausted,  and  that  themselves 
^^  little  to  fear ;  so  they  got  immense  whips  and  sticks  and 
^San  to  whip  the  dog  and  beat  the  bull  to  separate  them. 
^th  animals  were  powerless,  if  not  without  courage ;  and  be- 
^^ftth  whip  and  stick  the  tired  creatures  separated  and  were 
^iven  each  to  his  home.      And  each  one  seemed  to  wonder  at 

*  Belated  bj  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Davia  in  CkriUuin  InUUigeneer, 
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the  mastery  gained  over  him  by  the  boys.     The  Church  of  to- 
day but  too  often,  alas !  alas  !  has  no  more  sense  and  shrewd- 
ness than  these  brutes ;    her  branches,   at  the  instigatioa  of 
Satan,  attacking  each  other,  and  thus  let  his  Satanic  majestj 
free  to  lead  her  captive.     Knowing  that  be  could  not  eonqoer 
her  himself,  he  seta  the  denominations  fighting  each  other,  till) 
all  exhausted  and  weary,  he  can  easily  gain  victory  over  her. 
The  coming  ideal  Church  will  have  sense  enough  not  to  let  the 
devil  down  from  the  tree  by  her  internecine  wars.     *'  One  thing 
seems  clear — that  the  unification  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
complished  by  one  denomination  working  upon  another 
without.*     Proselytism,  whether  by  argument  or  persuasion,  i 
a  waste  of  time  and  strength.     The  converts  made  by  sm 
means  are  far-fetched  and  little  worth."  f 

II.  Look  further  at  the  coming  ideal  Church  as  to  membenih^ 
1.  First  of  all  as  to  purpose,  aim  and  lUtima  thule  of 
their  work, — This  will  not  be  so  much  the  swelling  of  member—^" 
ship   rolls,  so  as  to  make  good  showings  in  '^Church  news '* 
columns  of  religious  papers,  at  Associations  and  Conventions^ 
and  Presbyteries,  and  Classes,  and  Synods,  as  the  true  conver — ""X- 
sion  of  people  from  meanness  of  character,  and  sinfulness  oC*  <=)/ 
heart  and  awakening  in  their  life  and  conduct  noble,  Christ — ^K^ 
like  impulses.      Nor  will  it   be  a  gathering  into  the  Charebtf"^^ 
merely  those  who  wear  gold  rings  and  goodly  apparel,  and  wlu^  _o 
live  in  fine  stone-front  homes  of  our  fashionable  up-town  coi 
munities,  whose  religion  consists  mainly  in  driving  in  glitt 

*  Dr.  Bruce  {Training  of  the  Twelve^  p.  461)  says  that  the  prayer  of  JewiB 
John  17  '^  plainly  conveys  the  truth  that  without  unity  the  Church  can  nei 
glorify  Christ,  commend  Christianity  as  divine,  nor  have  the  glory  of  Ch*" 
abiding  on  herself.  .  .  .  Wrangling  is  not  a  divine  thing,  and  it  needs  no 
vine  influence  to  bring  it  about.     Any  body  can  quarrel ;    and  the  yrof 
knowing  that,  has  litile  respect  for  a  quarreling  Church.   But  the  world  o 
its  eyes  in  wonJer  at  a  community  in  which  peace  and  concord  prerail,  sayi 
Here  is  something  out  of  the  common  course — selGshness  and  self-will   roo 
out  of  iiuman  nature — nothing  but  a  divine  influence  could  thus  subdue  I 
centrifugal  forces  which  tend  to  separate  men  from  each  other.** 

t  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  "The  Cliurch,  Her  Ministry  and'Sacramen 
p.  71. 
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I  equipages  to  the  Sabbath  morning  service  and  pay  large 
w  rents,  while  the  poor  who  live  in  squalor  and  in  crime  in 
nement  rows  are  left  to  their  sad  fate ;  b^it  it  will  be  a  pro- 
ding  a  common  church  home  for  all  alike  who  desire  to  wor- 
lip  God. 

%  A$io  reasonefor  being  members, — This  will  not  be  because 
tey  had  reasoned  out  upon  a  basis  of  utilitarianism  that  it  is 
fest  to  be  in  the  Church,  and  hence  make  religion  a  place  of 
rsonal  refuge;  or  because  they  had  been  driven  to  the  Lord, 
riDg  had  awakened  in  them  '*  the  trembling  of  a  craven  spirit 
anticipation  of  tortures ;  "  but  because  they  are  religious  for 
igion's  sake,  and  have  been  driven  to  the  Saviour  because 
ire  had  been  awakened  in  them  the  agonies  of  a  nobler 
rit  ^Hn  the  horrors  of  being  evil ;  "  and  with  impulses  of  love 
pug  them  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  kindness.  They  will  not 
<u  be  those  whose  fellow-feeling  ends  in  mere  sentimental 
y^  that  doles  out  a  dollar  or  two  to  the  poor  and  suffering  as 
one  is  thrown  in  sheer  compassion  to  a  hungry  dog ;  not 
e«  ^  who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretched,  nurs- 
;  in  some  delicious  solitude  ^  Their  dainty  loves  and  slothful 
npathies ; '  "  nor  those  who  are  but  ^*  dreaming  contemplat- 
!«''  who  are  always  sighing  and  looking  for  conditions  of 
'ater  ease  and  pleasure ;  but  it  will  be  those  who  make  sor- 
T  smile,  dry  the  tears  of  grief  and  sadness  bedewing  the  pale, 
ohed  cheek  of  humanity,  and  smooth  dying  pillows.  They 
I9  farther,  be  those  who  believe,  and  then  act  upon  the  belief, 
t  ''  the  best  Christian  is  not  the  one  who  hnge  most  for 
LTen,  but  the  one  who  is  doing  the  most  to  transform  the 
krts  and  lives  and  homes  of  men  into  heaven ;  '*  and  who 
lise  that  '^  there  is  something  better  than  singing  hymns  of 
ulah-land  above,  the  Sweet  By  and  By,  and  quoting  texts 
m  the  gates  and  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  knowing  that 
ot  something  is  *^  revealing  the  celestial  song  in  a  godly,  busy 
i  ";  and,  again,  those  who  know  that  "  heaven  comes  now  and 
1  be  fully  unveiled  to  those  who  gain  it  by  fidelity  everywhere 
I.  always  in  the  conquest  of  the  Redeemer.'' 
16 
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3.  ^4f  to  exemplification  of  practical  Christianity. — The  mem- 
bership of  the  coming  ideal  Church  will  consist  of  people  whose 
religion  at  home  and  in  business  will  be  jast  as  good  and  tma 
and  transparent  as  in  the  church  service,  or  at  prayer-meeting. 
A  boy  of  a  church  member  of  the  coming  ideal  Church  will  not 
have  occasion  to  say,  as  did  one  to  a  railway  conductor  wben 
asked  his  age :    '^  At  home  I'm  always  twelve,  but  mother  sayi 
I'm  only  ten  in  the  cars."      In  the  ideal  Church  there  will  not 
be  the  scene  described  in  the  '^  Sunday-School  Times"  where t 
slovenly  carpenter  was  once  heard  at  a  weekly  prayer-meeting 
to  pray  with  great  fervency  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  cause— • 
cause  which  he  disgraced  and  hindered  in  his  sphere  every  time 
he   stood   at  his  work -bench.      When  he  ended  his  prayer  a 
hearty  *'  Amen  "  came  from  a  servant  who  put  her  mistress  oit 
of  temper  a  hundred  times  a  day  by  her  carelessness.     A  oleik 
also  was  there,  who,  although  he  taught  a  class  in  the  mission' 
school  on  Sundays,  was  always  late  at  his  employer's  stor^ 
week-days.     He  whispered  **  Amen  "  too — and  meant  it|  so 
far  as  he  knew  himself.     A  lady  hearer,  as  she  listened,  r^* 
solved  to  join  the  Church  missionary  society,  and  then  wer»* 
home   and   found    unreasonable    fault    with    her   cook.      Am^ 
others  also  felt  warmed  to  do  something  for  Christ  who  nev^'^ 
seemed  to  have  thought  that  religion,  like  charity,  begins  ^ 
home. 

The  membership  of  the  coming  ideal  Church  will  be  differeu 
from  that  of  a  father  concerning  whom  his  boy  answered  whet:^ 
asked :    "  Is  your   father  a   Christian  ?  "     "  Yes,  sir,  but  yoi^ 
can't  tell  it  on  him ;  he  ain't  working  at  it  lately,  neither." 

The  membership  of  the  coming  ideal  Church  will  be  such  as 
will  make  religion  ^^  glorified  morality,  and  morals  realized  re- 
ligion ;"  such  as  will  know  that  it  is  an  absurdity  for  any  man 
to  have  "  his  heart  full  of  loyal  affection  and  devotion  to  Grod 
as  an  individual  while  engaged  in  private  business,  and  then  be 
perfectly  oblivious  of  the  existence  and  of  the  claims  of  God  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  act  politically  as  a  citizen  of  the  State; " 
clasping  hands  with  the  political  tricksters,  sharing  the  profits 
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^Hb  the  '*  boodlers/'  being  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  liquor 
ttidBe  by  giving  it  his  moral  support  by  voting  for  its  men,  even 
libottgh  it  be  on  the  plea  that  they  happen  to  be  the  men  of  the 
fifty  with  which  he  is  connected.      It  will  be  a  membership 
Wfal  to  the  King  of  Kings  in  whatever  capacity  or  in  whatever 
]^  Weamstances  they  may  be  placed. 

i.  Aato  willingness  to  work. — The  membership  of  the  coming 

kM  Church  will  be  such  as  is  willing  to  work  with  large- 

ktirted  charity, — working  for  Christ  either  in  personal  minis- 

IntioDS,  or  by  gifts  for  the  cause, — and  working  not  for  the 

iBtrifalling  of  their  neighbors,  in  outward  show,  but  who  are 

wQllog  to  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christ's  glorious  kingdom 

k  the  growth  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  ^'  till  they  all 

•tttin  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

Son  of  God  unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 

itttore  of  the  fullness  of  Christ ;  that  they  may  be  no  longer 

^dren  tosed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of 

doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  in  craftiness,  after  the  wiles  of 

ttTor;  but  speaking  the  truth  (or  dealing  truly)  in  love  may 

growup  in  all  things  unto  Him,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ; 

from  whom  all  the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through 

th»t  which  every  joint  supplieth  according  to  the  working  in  due 

measure  of  each  several  part  maketh  the  increase  of  the  body 

into  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love/'"^ 

&  And  once  more.     Dr.  Pierson  predicts  that  the  coming 

Church,  as  far  as  work  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  is 

concerned,  will  be  essentially  a  missionary  Church  distinctively. 

educating  her  membership  to  intelligent  and  systematic  partici- 

^tion  in  the  work  of  witnessing  to  all  men.    ''No  member  will 

be  in  good  standing  who  takes  no  part  in  this  loyal  obedience  to 

Ohrist's  last  command."   He  suggests  further,  that  each  church 

^1  have  a  double  pastorate,  one  at  home  and  one  abroad,  "  the 

fspport  of  both  provided  for  as  equally  a  part  of  the  financial 

administration  of  the  church  ;"  and  adds:  '^  We  see  no  reason 

whj  denominations  should  not  act  in  concert  to  promote  great 

*  Eph.  4 :  13-16,  R.  V. 
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common  ends,  and  save  all  the  needless  outlay  now  inyolred  in 
separate  action  and  administration."  * 

III.  Consider,  thirdly,  the  coming  ideal  Church  as  to  tiw 
minietry. 

1.  The  ministry  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  iniettectuaSf. 

Why  ?     For  the  following  manifest  reasons  : 

(a)  Because  the  ages  are  growing  more  and  more  intelleetnil; 
and  this  must  be  so  the  more  pure  Christianity  is  disseminated. 

Dr.  James  Freeman  Clark  has  well  said:  ^' Christianitj Uoi- 
soms  out  into  modern  science,  literature,  art,— children  irbo, 
indeed,  often  forget  their  mother  and  are  ignorant  of  thciT 
source,  but  which  are  still  fed  from  her  breasts  and  partake  of 
her  life.     Christianity,  the  spirit  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  is  the 
deep  fountain  of  modem  civilization.      Its  inventions  are  foT 
the  many,  not  for  the  few.     Its  science  is  not  hoarded,  but  di^' 
fused.     It  elevates  the  masses  who  everywhere  else  have 
trampled  down.     The  friend  of  the  people,  it  tends  to 
schools,  a  freo  press,  a  free  government,  the  abolition  of  si' 
very,  war,  vice  and  the  melioration  of  society."  f 

Uc  who  would  essay  to  lead  the  people  in  their  religioi 
worship  and  thought  must,  therefore,  of  necessity  be,  to  say  t1 
least,  abreast  of  them,  if  not  in  advance.     'Tis,  however, 
question  how  far  the  preacher  is  called  upon  to  go  in  the  wa^^ 
of  intellectual  preaching.     People  truly  do  not  go  to  the  hona^^ 
of  God  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  hear  abstract  essays  on  worldly^"** 
science  and  philosophy,  and  '^  culture "  as  it  is  called  in  our 

♦  TJie  Mixsianary  Review  of  the  Worlds  Oct..  1891,  p.  725.  The  above  ex- 
cerpts are  taken  from  Dr.  Pierson's  characteristic  article  on  The  Coming  Ags  qf 
Missions,  in  which  are  found  many  excellent  hints  as  to  what  the  ooming 
Church,  if  she  attains  to  the  true  spirit  of  her  Master,  must  develop  into,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  work  abroad  but  also  at  home,  expressing  deep  solicilude 
f^  to  see  the  Church  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Master  as  though  there  were 
faitl)  in  His  leadership  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Qoepel. 
.  .  .  The  world  wait^  and  He  waits  for  a  new  spirit  of  thorough  surrender  to 
His  will,  and  for  a  new  epoch  of  enterprise  in  missions.  How  long  shall 
this  waiting  of  ages  be  in  vain  7  " 

t  "Ten  Great  Religions,"  Vol.  L  p.  30,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  1883. 
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^y;  bat  they  come  to  sit  beneath  the  droppings  of  the  sanc- 
tuary to  have  their  souls  refreshed  and  purified  by  a  simple, 
dear,  practical  gospel,  such  as  Jesus  preached  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  at  Jacob's  well,  and  to  the  multitudes  that 
lit  on  Judean  slopes  to  hear  it.     There  is  significant  sugges- 
tion in  what  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler  relates  concerning  one  of  his 
fiiBt  congregations.     He  writes  :  "  During  my  first  ministry  in 
imiburban  town  I  had  in  my  little  congregation  a  very  distin- 
guished lawyer  for  a  part  of  each  year.     He  once  said  to  me : 
*Ttte  two  things  I  want  are  simplicity  in  preaching  and  down- 
right earnestness.     My  brain   is  taxed  all  through  the  week 
ritli  the  exacting  labors  of  my  profession,  and  I  do  not  come 
9   God's  house  to  have  it  taxed  again  with  any  intricate  ques- 
iozas;  I  come  here  simply  to  be  made  a  better  man.'" 

^eople  surely  do  not  and  never  will,  no  matter  what  the 

dlectuality  of  the  world  may  become,  want  their  ministers 

mdertake  the  useless  task  of  arming  themselves  with  ''sling 

stone,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  Lilliputian  Qoliaths  who 

the  armies  of  the  living  Ood.''     They  truly  do  not  and 

(^ver  will  expect  them  to  grapple  with  and  unfold  the  catego- 

of  Kant  and  the  vague  philosophy  of  Hegel,  that  resulted 

tike  idealism  of  a  Fichte,  landing  at  last  in  the  nescience  and 

losticism  of  a  Spencer  of  to-day.     They  certainly  do  not 

never  will  ask  them  to  spend  the  sacred  time  in  the  pulpit 

Ik    attempts  to  explain  and  combat  the  ever-varying  destructive, 

aiciaeUled  and  unsettling  biblical  criticism  of  a  Tubingen-school 

type  on  the  New  Testament,  and   that  of  a  Wellhausen  and 

'Koenen,  echoed  by  a  Robertson  Smith  and  a  Briggs  on  the 

Old  Testament.     They,  indeed,  do  not  and  never  will  care  to 

liave  them  enter  upon  the  useless  task  of  expounding  the  Posi- 

tiTe  Philosophy  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  system  of  the  uni- 

Terse, ''  developed  from  the  unknowable,  and  his  new  theory  of 

creation  under  Darwin's  law  of  development."      Nor  would 

ihej  now  or  ever  have  them  ^'  follow  Tyndal  and  Huxley  and 

Darwin  into  the  penetralia  of  nature  and  expose  the  missing 

Jiaks  in  their  theories  of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  the  universe, 
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A  minister  was  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  scholarlj  SabbaC 
discoorses  on  Haxlejr,  Tjndal,  Darwin  and  ^aioer,*4n  110 
waj  disturbing  the  peace  or  affecting  the  repntation  of  thM 
specialists  by  his  generalities,  almost,  if  not  altogether  mesC 
ingless, — when  one  of  his  members  came  to  him  and  sud :  ^M,- 
dear  pastor,  please  preach  to  as  Christ  and  Him  emeified;  i* 


*Dt.  Stuart  Bobinaon  wrote  in  the  Janoarr,  1879,  ISimnkm 
**■  Erery  minister  of  intelligence  has  diseoTered  that  the  most  effBttive 
of  destroying  the  influenee  of  error  orer  the  minds  of  men  is  not  to  givodutf 
after  it  idto  the  wilderness  of  oontrorersT,  bat  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  tu; 
people  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  oonirarr  trath.    The  sorest  antidolB 
falsehood  is  dear-cat  simple  statement  of  the  positive  truth  which 
assails." 

t  The  "Princeton  BcTiew,"  Sept,  1878,  p.  435. 
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don't  know  anything  about  the  men  concerning  whom  you  are 

promchingy  and  what  is  more  we  don't  care  to  know  anything 

•boot  them  ;  our  salvation  does  not  depend  upon  them  ;  it  does 

depend  upon  Jesus  our  Saviour ;  we  long  to  know  of  Him :  tell 

n  of  Him  who  saves  us.""^     Ah !  yes,  'tis  Christ  we  all  want 

to  know,  and  the  Christian  soul  says : 

''Tell  me  about  the  Master, 

Of  the  wrongs  He  freely  forgave ; 
Of  His  lore  and  tender  compaflsion, 

Of  Hifl  love  that  was  mighty  to  save ; 
For  my  heart  is  aweary,  aweary 

Of  the  woes  and  temptations  of  life, 
Of  the  error  that  stalks  in  the  noonday, 

Of  falsehood  and  malice  and  strife. 

Yet  I  know  that  whatever  sorrow 

Or  pain  or  temptation  befall, 
The  Infinite  Master  hath  suffered 

And  knoweth  and  pitieth  all. 
So  tell  me  the  sweet  old  story 

That  falls  on  each  wound  like  a  balm. 
And  my  heart  that  was  bruised  and  broken, 
^         Shall  grow  patient  and  strong  and  calm.*' 

AVhat  is  needed,  then,  is  a  ministry  whose  intellectuality  will 
ii^o^  consist  in  merely  being  able  to  write  erudite  discourses  on 
^^^"^tract  subjects^  but  who  will  combine  in  their  preaching  a 
P^^Qietical^  intense,  lively,  earnest,  simple,  spiritually-minded 
P^Cdsentation  of  the  Oospel,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  and  ability 
'^  the  learning  of  the  day. 

e)  The  ministry  must  be  fully  equipped  intellectually,  also 
^^caose  the  cause  demands  it. 

^hat  subjects  we  have  to  deal  with  !  God !  Immortality ! 
-'^e  Atonement!  Salvation  of  the  Soul !  Plans  of  Redemption  ! 

My  one  great  comprehensive  answer  then  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
method  of  dealing  in  the  pulpit  with  popular  skepticism?  is  really  this: 
^^ke  known  and  real  to  men  by  every  means  you  can  command  the  per- 
Christ,  not  doctrine  about  Him,  but  Him ;  strike  at  the  tyranny  cf  the 
P^^cal  life  by  the  power  of  His  spiritual  presence."    Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D., 
•^rineeUm  Beview,  Mareh,'l879,  p.  307. 
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can  a  weak  intellect,  or  an  antrained  mind  cope  with  these  sob- 
jects  in  any  way  satisfactorily  as  a  leader  of  the  people  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  them  ? 

And  further,  do  we  entrust  our  sick  bodies  to  the  care  of 
uneducated,  unskilled,  untrained  physicians?  Shall  peopb 
entrust  their  sick  and  dying  souls  to  the  care  of  untrained,  in* 
intellectual  pastors? 

2.  But  coupled  with  this  high  degree  of  intellectuality  there 
must  be  a  high  degree  of  spirituality.     The  ideal  ministry  viH 
be  thoroughly  endued  with   power  from  on  high ;  fully  oontcr* 
crated  to  the  service  of  God  in  saving  souls ;  highly  spiritnalL^' 
minded ;  living  constantly  close  to  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ  tb- 
loving  Master ; — the  intellectuality  spoken  of   above  warma^ 
made  all  aglow  with  attractiveness  by  a  high  spirituality.    Fc^ 
unless  the  intellect  is  prompted  by  and  filled  with  spiritualitf 
in  religion,  the  latter  is  unsatisfactory  and  very  incomplete 
Attractive  to  the  eye  such  may  be,  but  chilling  to  the  touc^ 
and  life,  just  as  is  the  faultless  statuary  in  our  art  galleries. 

8.  But  take  another  trait  that  will  be  conspicuous  in  tta 
ministry  of  the  coming  church,  viz.,  sinoerify.         ^ 

In  that  church  we  will  not  hear  charges  that  are  but  all  to^ 
boldly  made  against  the  clergy  of  to-day,  in  many  quarterie 
that  they  are  not  sincere ;  that  they  have  not  the  courage  o: 
their  convictions,  and  dare  not  speak  out  their  full  mindsg 
either  on  doctrinal  or  practical  subjects,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
places  and  popularity ;  that  they  are  afraid  to  utter  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  plain^  unvarnished,  practical  truth ;  that  by 
many  of  them  creeds  are  privately  discarded  which  they  preach 
publicly.  At  the  great  council  of  Congregationalists  held  last 
year  in  London,  a  layman  boldly  uttered  these  scathing  words 
to  ministers  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world :  "  The  rich 
pay  the  piper  and  they  select  the  tune,  and  the  preacher  is  the 
victim  or  servant  of  the  rich  diaconate,  rather  than  the  servant 
of  the  Master."  *  Of  course,  that  charge  is  not  indiscrimin- 
ately true.     If  it  is,  good-by  to  all  true  church  life ;  farewell 

*  Ben  Tillett. 
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to  the  respect  and  confidence  and  love  and  following  of  recog- 

iiiied  teachers  iu  the  church  of  Christ,  such  as  is  necessary,  if 

^ey  are  to  lead  the  world  to  Ood  ;  gone  is  all  bravery  in  the 

ministry.     For  in  the  words  of  another  :  ''  To  do  and  say  the 

right  thing  because  it  is  right,  to  dare  to  gaze  on  the  splendor 

of  the  naked  truth  without  putting  a  veil  before  it  to  terrify 

my  by  mystery  and  vagueness, — to  live  by  love  and  not  by 

/ear, — that  is  the  life  of  a  brave  man  who  will  take  Christ  and 

His  mind  for  the  truth,  instead  of   the  clamor  either  of  the 

worldly  world  or  of  the  religious  world."  *    God  save  the  clergy 

from  cowardice !  Amen  !     Phillips  Brooks  was  right  when  he 

Mid  :  **  These  are  no  times  for  trimming.     He  is  weak  to-day 

.who  does  not  preach  the  highest  spirituality  to  the  materialist 

And  the  highest  morality  to  the  profligate.     The  unbelievers  of 

to-day  despise  compromise,  and  love  to  hear  the  fullest  truth." 

In  the  coming  ideal  church  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  occa- 

Bion  for  such  a  charge  as  Ben  Tillett  made,  for  her  ministry 

will  1>e  sincere,  brave,  honest,  realizing  that 

'*  One  self-approving  hour  whole  worlds  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzahs  I ;  ** 

^^•y  will  not  seek  for  so-called  popularity,  and  the  applause  of 
^''O'wds,  so  much  as  for  the  approval  of  God  and  conscience  in 
^oing  right  for  right's  sake. 

4«  And  further,  the  ministry  of  the  coming  ideal  church  will 
p^  large-hearted  and  charitable.     There  will  be  in  it  no  petty 
J^^lousy;  noenvyings;  no  scampering  for  the  rich  churches; 
^o  jostling  and  crowding  one  another   in  unkindness; — but  a 
^^c^ntable  feeling  towards  each  other  that  is  helpful  and  encour- 
irig  to  all ;  and  a  rejoicing  in  the  successes  of   one  another. 
"  elder-brotherliness,"  as  found  in  the  parable  of  the  Prod- 
^&^1  Son,  of  enviousness  and  uncharitableness  of  character  and 
^^'■^osition  will  not  be  known  in  this  ministry.     For  as  men 


^  broader  in  heart  and  cultured  in  mind,  the  less  are  they 
ined  to  envy  and  the  sooner  does  jealousy  depart.  Jeal- 
jr  is  common  only  among  small  men.     Truly  great  men  are 

*  F.  W.  Robertson. 
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cicDtlj  exalted  to  diride  ihaai  will  reach  the  hei^ta  to  whid 
ther  will  attain. 

Let  OS  bear  in  eondaaoa  vhat  one  taught  direetlj  bj  th 
Holj  Spirit  saith  coDcerxiing  and  to  the  tme  minister  :  ''  Faith 
fnl  is  the  sajiog.  If  a  man  seeketh  the  office  of  a  bishop  (over' 
seer — erf^zori^c)  he  desireth  a  good  work.  The  bishop  there 
fore  must  be  witbont  reproach ;  the  hosband  of  one  wife,  ton 
perate,  sober-minded/orderlTy  giren  to  hospitality,  apt  to  toaeh 
no  brawler,  no  striker ;  but  gentle,  not  contontious,  no  love 
of  money  ;  one  that  mieth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  chi] 
dren  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.  .  .  .  not  a  novice,  lest  bein 
puffed  up  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.  Moreovc 
he  must  have  good  testimony  from  them  that  are  without,  le« 
he  fall  into  reproach  and  the  snare  of  the  devil.''  f  '^  I  charg 
thee  in  the  sight  of  God  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  of  Chrif 
Jesus,  who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  the  good  confession 
that  thou  keep  the  commandment  without  spot,  without  reproacl 

*  Vol.  I,  p.  351.  tl  Tim.  3:  1-7,  B.  V. 
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Until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  which  in  its  own 

times  he  shall  show,  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the 

£]iig  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  who  only  hath  immortality, 

dwelling  io  light  unapproachable,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor 

eao  see :  to  whom  be  honor  and  power  eternal,  Amen."  * 

God  grant  that  the  day  may  speedily  come  when  the  ideal 

Church  of  the  future  will  be  the  blessedly  real  Church  of  all 

time ;  and  I  feel  like  writing  that  if  on  this  earth  of  ours  it  can 

never  be  realized,  then  let  us  pray  that  the  new  heaven  and  the 

new  earth  may  soon  come,  so  that  the  angel  may  show  unto 

Grod's  people  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  coming  down  out  of 

heaven  from  Ood^  having  the  glory  of  Ood ;  her  light  like  unto 

a  stone  most  precious,  as  it  were  a  jasper  stone  clear  as  crystal 

•   •   .  and  I  saw   no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God   the 

Almighty,  and  the  Lamb,  are  the  temple  thereof.     And  the  city 

h&th  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  upon  it ; 

for  tbe  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  lamp  thereof  is  the 

r«&m1).     And  the  nations  shall  walk  amidst  the  light  thereof ; 

^>^<1  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  into  it,  and  the 

S^tee  thereof  shall  in  no  wise  be  shut  by  day  (for  there  shall  be 

i^o  night  there)  and  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  the  honor  of 

^be  ziations  into  it ;  and  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any- 

^ixi£  unclean  or  he  that  maketh  an  abomination  and  a  lie;  but 

^*^ly  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.'*  f  "  He 

^^bi<2b  testifieth  these  things  saith:  Yea,  I  come  quickly,  amen. 

"^^'^Ki  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."  J 

*lTim.6:  13-16,  R.  V. 
t  Rer.  21 :  9-11  and  22-27,  R.  V.  t  Rev.  22 :  20. 
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SIMON  BAR-JONA:   THE  STONE  AND  THE  ROCK. 

BY   MRS.    T.   C    PORTER. 

CHAPTER   FIFTH. 

A  SURE  STONE. 

**  Simon,  Simoo,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  be  maj  sift  ytm  as 
wheat :  but  I  have  prayed  for  /JUt,  that  iM/  faith  £eu1  not." — St.  Luke  xzil.  31,  3a. 

SECT/ON    L 

Judas. 

If,  when  He  first  met  "  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas/*  Jesus 
thought  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  "  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for 
a  foundation  a  stone,"  did  these,  its  concluding  words,  sink 
deep  into  His  heart?  "and  he  that  believeth"  (in  this  living 
stone)  "  sliall  not  make  haste ; "  *  or,  "  shall  not  be  con- 
founded ;  "  t  or,  "  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.'*  %  This  is  now 
to  be  seen. 

"  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot,  went  unto 
the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me, 
and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  And  they  covenanted  with 
him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  from  that  time  he  sought 
opportunity  to  betray  him." 

Never  more  keenly  than  when  he  made  that  bargain,  and 
fulfilled  that  contract,  did  Judas  feel  that  the  Messiah  was 
guiltless  of  any  wrong  whatever,  and  could  boldly  challenge 
His  enemies — "  Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ?  "     And 

♦  Isaiah,  xxviii.  16.  f  I  Peter,  ii.  6.  J  R.  V. — Md. 
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yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Judas  could  not  love  this  man. 
To  him  He  was  indeed  *'as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground,"  having 
"no  form  or  comeliness,"  and  **  no  beauty  that  he  should  de- 
sire him/'     He  loved  Him  not,  for  the  same  reason  that  many 
bsLtcd  Him.     The  spotless  life  of  Jesus  was  a  constant  rebuke 
t€>  them.     And  the  Master  knew  that  Judas  loved  Him  not, 
"would  betray  Him,  for  when  the  disciples  confessed  Him 
the  Holy  One  of  God,"  He  showed  no  sign  of  joy,  but 
abr^iaptly  said,  *'  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one   of 
you    is  a  devil  ?  "     His  spirit  was  heavy  under  the  knowledge 
thsL^  Satan  would  prevail  with  Judas  to  sin  against  his  convic- 
^  and  afterwards  destroy  himself,  soul  and  body, 
rue,  Judas  regretted  his  act  of  betrayal  when  he  found  it 
Id  lead  to  the  Messiah's  death,  but  his  sorrow  was  purely 
The  remorse  which  God's  wrath  had  kindled  in  his 
t  burnt  fiercely,  and  drove  him  to  the  chief  priests  and 
irs  for  relief.     Pity  for  "  the  innocent  blood  "  would  have 
liim  to  the  hall  of  judgment  there  to  "  cast  down  the  pieces 
liver,"  and  confess  his  guilt  and  the  Master's  innocence. 
^'"^    this  being  denied,  it  would  have  forced  him  to  the  leet  of 
to  bewail  his  crime  and  implore  forgiveness,  and  Judas^ 
Wi  Judas,  might  have  been  saved.      But  the  betrayer  never 
ght  Him  who  for  three  years  had  been  his  constant  com- 
ion  and  friend,  to  show  contrition,  or  to  ask  forgiveness. 
;  gentle  reproof,  '*  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man 
a  kiss  ? ''  had  been  powerless  to  touch  his  stony  heart 
compassion  for  the  man ;   and  the  conviction,  "  I  have 
in  that   I   have  betrayed   the  innocent  blood,''  was 
^^Ivially  powerless  to  draw  his  unbelieving  soul  to  the  Lord. 
■'^*^<1  so,  when  his  burden  became  greater  than  he  could  b^ar, 
^^    hurried  to  the  partners  ot  his  crime  to  undo  his  sin,  and 
tore  "  the  price  of  blood."     But,  finding  they  had  neither 
i  power  nor  wish  to  absolve  him,  he  rashly  took  his  life 
his  own  hands.     That  sole  and  silver  cord  by  which  his 
r  would  have  held  him — the  conviction  of  his  perfect 
^^^lessness— and  by  which  He  would  have  drawn  him  to  Him- 
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self,  Judas  madly  and  wilfully  severed,  and  rushed,  as  Satan 
urged  him,  to  his  own  destruction.  He  loved  not,  and  there- 
fore he  "  believed  "  not,  and  was  "  confounded  "  and  "  made 
haste,"  and  was  "  put  to  shame." 

"  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God," 
was  the  answer  of  Jesus  when  Satan  cunningly  endeavored  to 
make  Him  take  His  life  into   His  own  hands  by  presump- 
tuousiy  casting  Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple.    "  And  all  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  tiU 
my  change  come,"  was  the  firm  resolve  of  the  sorely  tried  Job 
when  many  times  tempted  by  Satan  to  "  curse  God  and  die." 
Jesus  had  respect  to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  would 
not  belie  the  divinity  within  Him ;  and  Job,  though  dismayed 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  him,  could  hold  last  to 
his  faith   and  his  integrity,     Judas  had  neither.     He  feared 
not  God,  nor  regarded  man.     He  was  destitute  of  love  and 
pity.     Whilst  he  might  not  rank  with  Jesus  nor  with  Job,  he 
could  not  follow  the  Christ,  like  Peter,  to  His  trial,  nor  like 
John  into  the  judgment  hall,  nor  even  stand  with  His  acquaint-         ^ 
antes  "  afar  off."     Not  once  did  he  place  himself  within  sight        ^ 
of  the  Master,  where  His  compassionate  eyes  might  at  least      ^^ 
rest  upon  him — eyes  which  Judas  knew  were  as  forgiving  as     ^^_ 
His  blood  was  innocent,  and  which,  had  they   beheld   his     ^s.i 
anguish,  might  have  commanded  his  tormentor.  Though  "  he   ^^j 
is  a  devil,"  he  is  also  a  man,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  I  ^C 
bid  thee,  "  Let  him  go." 

Instead  of  following  the  "  Master  "  whom  he  had  so  ofii .r. 

ciously  hailed  and  kissed — instead  of  placing  himself  within  .ctk  2 
sight  of  Jesus,  under  whose  eyes  alone  the  sinner  is  safc,^-^^ 
whether  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  or,  what  is  stiltX  K  - 
more  fearful,  the  wrath  of  God,  Judas  took  his  doom  upon,c^  — 
himself  and  chose  to  "  make  haste,"  The  eyes  that  couldE:^ 
bring  Peter  to  repentance  with  a  look,  and  which  might  by  a 
glance  have  forgiven  him,  he  shunned ;  and  the  lips  whichi 
prayed  for  His  "  betrayers  and  murderers,"  and  might  have 
prayed   for   him  too,  the  chief  of  them  all — the  lips  he  hac 
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►nee  eagerly  sought  for  betrayal — ^Judas  never  again  desired 
o  kiss,  either  in  peace  or  penitence. 

The  Scripture  says,  '*  He  went  and  hanged  himself; "  "  and 
billing  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his 
bowels  gushed  out."  They  recorded  this  last  circumstance  of 
bis  miserable  end  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it  had  been 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  had  no  pity,  or  *'  bowels  of  com- 
passion/' for  the  innocent  and  helpless  Messiah,  and  received 
therefor  the  exact  reward  of  his  hardness  of  heart 

SECTION  IL 
Peter. 

Peter,  on  the  contrary,  both  believed  in  and  loved  the  Mas- 
er,  and,  though  he  forsook  Him  and  fled  when  He  was  appre- 
ended  in  the  garden,  yet,  after  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
a.cl  subsided,  he  turned  and  followed  Him  to  the  palace  of 
le  high  priest.  Here  he  stood  "  at  the  door,**  longing  to 
i^or,  till  John,  who  had  also  returned  and  followed  Jesus, 
i^rie  out,  and,  by  gaining  him  admittance,  innocently  led  his 
^rid  into  the  very  net  of  temptation  ;  for  this  was  the  place 
*^^re  Satan  had  chosen  to  make  his  assault  upon  Simon, 
-^irous  as  much  to  wound  and  insult  the  Messiah,  as  to  ob- 
*^  possession  of  the  chief  disciple,  he  had  maliciously  de- 
"*^Xiined  that  Peter  should  deny  Him  in  His  greatest  ex- 
ity,  and,  if  possible,  before  His  face.  This  overthrow 
not  to  be  wrought  in  a  corner.  Publicly  Simon  had 
his  confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of 
^  living  God,  and  publicly  he  was,  virtually,  to  retract  it. 
t^d  the  means  Satan  employed  to  bring  this  about  was,  as 
'^  been  seen,  Simon's  Jewish  horror  of  the  cross. 
**  To  prison  and  to  death  "  Peter  had  affirmed  he  was  will- 
^S  to  follow  the  Lord,  and  this  much  had  affirmed  truly ;  for 
^^  ivas  brave  and  devoted.  In  defence  of  Jesus  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  strike  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  though  mak- 
"vag  himself  thereby  amenable  to  the  law ;  nor  did  he  basely 
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flee  at  having  wounded  him  by  the  stroke.  He  may  have 
shrunk  from  physical  sufTering,  (as  who  does  not?)  but  he  was 
not  a  coward.  After  Pentecost  he  went  boldly  to  prison, 
and  chained  to  the  guards,  slept  there  so  soundly  that  it  was 
necessary  for  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord/'  who  came  with  a 
shining  light,  to  smite  him  on  the  side  and  lift  him  up.  It  is 
true  that  the  word  of  Christ  stood  between  him  and  earfy 
death  (and  death  by  crucifixion,  as  by  that  time  he  knew)  but 
Herod  was  cruel.  The  whole  church  was  praying  for  him 
**  without  ceasing,"  so  imminent  was  his  danger,  and  )ret  he 
slept  so  profoundly  that  his  deliverer  was  obliged  to  bid  him, 
**  Arise  up  quickly !  **  and  then,  as  for  one  who  is  but  half  awake, 
further  direct  him  how  to  dress.  Little  was  Peter  quaking  at 
the  fact  of  actual  imprisonment,  and  the  prospect  of  cruel 
torture. 

It  was  only  when  Jesus  refused  defence  in  the  garden  that 
all  the  disciples  forsook  Him,  and  then  they  fled  because  He 
surrendered,  and  perhaps  because  He  had  said,  "  Let  these  go 
their  way."  Simon  was  prepared  to  follow  the  Lord  to  the 
end,  but  he  was  also  ready  for  active  resistance,  and  not  for 
tame  submission.  No  more  than  the  "  multitude,  who  came 
out  with  staves  and  swords  against  him,"  did  he  expect  to  see 
the  Messiah  peacefully  yielding  at  -the  outset,  and  His  conduct 
in  this  respect  was  an  enigma  to  him.  He  knew  that  Jesus 
was  mortal,  for  he  had  seen  Him  suffer^  and  he  knew  that  the 
Jews  were  desirous  to  kill  Him ;  but  he  expected  He  would 
always  avoid  His  enemies,  or  elude  them  by  miracle,  or  per- 
haps allow  His  disciples  to  fight  for  Him.  On  death,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  or  with  their  Lord,  if  unavoidable, 
Peter  had  counted  and  was  ready,  sword  in  hand. 

But  Simon  had  not  counted  on  what,  to  his  overwhelming 
surprise,  he  discovered  a  little  later — that  their  Master's  death 
was  to  be  by  crucifixion,  and  that  on  Jesus*  part  both  the 
dying  and  the  crucifying  were  to  be  voluntary  !  These  pos- 
sibilities had  never  entered  into  his  reckoning.  It  is  true  the 
Messiah  had  hinted  at  them,  but  such  hints  he  had  accepted 
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^  mere  figures  of  speech,  for  crucifixion,  alas !  was,  unknown 
to  himself,  the  very  weakness  of  Peter's  soul.     Of  all  the  dis- 
ciples, and,  next  to  Jesus  Himself,  he  abhorred  most  the  death 
by  hanging.  Stoning,  beheading,  burning — any  martyr's  death 
Tic  could  endure — but  not  the  "  hanging  on  a  tree."  That  was 
not  the  death  of  a  martyr,  but  of  a  traitor — a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  God — and  hence  the  most  infamous  death  a  man 
could  die.     All  the  instincts  of  a  true  man  and  a  proud  heart 
rose  against  the  thought  of  such  a  death ;   and  these  instincts 
rcie  Simon  Bar-Jona*s.      A  temptation  like  David's   would 
»cvcr  have  prevailed  with  him ;    nor  could  any  bribe  have 
(ought  him.     "Silver  and  gold  "  were  of  little  account  to  the 
nan  who  scorned  to  "sell  the  gift  of  God  for  money;*'  and 
■St  as  little  would  the  cry  of  "  prison  and  death  "  have  availed 

>  make  him  deny  the  Lord  ;  but  the  shout  of  "  Crucify 
lim/*  ^'crucify  Him,"  Satan  knew  would  be  the  death-knell 

>  his  constancy  and  courage  ;  and  with  this  fear  of  crucifix- 
»iiy  lie  meant  to,  and  did,  cast  him  down  from  his  height  as 
le  xxiost  exalted  of  the  apostles. 

« 

SECTION  III. 
The  Offence  of  the  Cross, 

*  o  those  who  are  born  and  reared  in  the  Christian  Church, 

*  <^ame  "Jesus"  is  a  household  word,  dearer  than  the  name 
*^ther  or   mother,   husband,  wife   or   child;    and   so  the 

•*"Oss''  is  equally  revered.  But  with  those  who  were  born  under 
^  ^liadow  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  it  was  very  different. 
^  the  Jews  "  the  cross,"  or  as  they  called  it,  "  the  tree,"  was 
^  Synonym  for  all  that  was  fearful  to  imagine  and  dreadful 
^^^cperience.  What  made  it  so  was,  that  "  if  a  man  had 
"Emitted  a  sin  worthy  of  death,"  and  he  was  "  put  to  death," 
Wording  to  the  legal  penalty,  he  was  in  some  cases  after 
^^A  hung  upon  a  tree.  He  not  only  died  "without,"  or 
^ide  of  "  the  camp,"  as  typical  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
'^Srcgation  of  Israel,  but  his  body  was  afterwards  taken  and 
17 
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hung  on  a  tree  to  signify  that  the  whole  man — hoAy^  sod 
and  spirit — was  "  accursed  of  God."  There  it  was  left  tiB 
sunset,  as  a  terror  perhaps  to  like  evil-doers,  when  it  was 
taken  down,  lest  it  should  defile  the  land ;  and  then  it  was 
(like  the  body  of  Judas  in  the  potter's  field)  buried  in  mK 
hallowed  ground. 

The  Messiah's  case  diflered  from  this  in  many  xtsgeA 
He  received  His  death  ^hanging  on  the  cross,  and  not  ia 
some  other  way  before.      Being  guiltless  of  blasphemy— the 
only  show  of  a  charge  the  Jews  could  bring  against  Him— 
they  found  it  impossible  to  kill  Him  by  stoning,  which  Wtf 
their  appointed  death  for  that  particular  sin.^     HanprngfOk 
indeed  lawful  with  them,  but  it  was  only  so  tfter  deathif  iwfc 
before.    Hence  they  resorted  to  Roman  law  to  gain  their  eodb 
The  Jews  provided  the  innocent  victim.    The  Gentiles  fiiff* 
nished  the  illegal  mode.      Each  was  to  be  responsible  fi>r  tb^ 
crucifixion  of  *' that  just  man,"  who  was  thus  to  become 
propitiation  for  their  sins,  and  not  of  theirs  only,  but  of  ^ 
whole  world,"  which  was  alike  "  guilty  before  God." 
Messiah  was  also,  according  to  the  law,  removed  before  si 
set,  but  He  was  taken  reverently  down  and  buried  in  coa* 
crated  ground.     His  body  hallowed  the  land. 

By  the  exposure  on  a  tree  of  a  criminal  already  dead, 
signified  that  he  was  cursed  by  Him,  and  that  men  concui 
in  it ;  and  only  by  Christ's  endurance  of  it  could  the  curse 
cancelled.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  that  brougj 
sin  and  death  into  the  world,  and  cut  man  off  from  God ; 
until  the  tree  had  borne  Fruit  of  quite  another  kind,  of  whic^^ 
the  world  might  eat  and  live  again,  God  had  declared  *'  Cursc**^ 
is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree."  J  The  full  knowledge 
and  mystery  of  the  Messiah's  death  after  this  fashion,  and  a-^ 
the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  had  been  carefully 
hidden  from  the  church  and  the  worlds  as  had  also  been  hid^l 
den  the  full  mystery  of  His  person,  for  both  could  only  be 


*  Lev.  xxiv.  i6.  t  Deut.  xxi.  2a,  23.    Also  Smith's  "  Bible  Dictionary,**  Ait».^ 
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vealed  as  they  were  accomplished  in  His  actual  advent  and 
death.     In  this  death,  then,  the  Jews  saw  no  salvation.     To 
them  it  was  **  outer  darkness,"  and  as  such  they  justly  dreaded 
it    This  was  the  keen  edge  of  David's  sorrow,  when  "  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,"   *'  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son  Absalom !    would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  !  *'  for  David's  foreboding  soul  saw  his  re- 
bellious and  usurping  son  caught  and  held,  through  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  by  the  branches  of  the  fatal  tree,  as  well  as 
pierced  by  the  cruel  darts  of  Joab. 

At  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  suffering  had  also  been 
significantly  added  to  the  **  shame ''  of  the  tree,  by  its  being 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.     However,  from  a  political 
point  o\  view,  its  tnfamy,  far  more  than  its  shame,  which  He 
"  despised,"  and  its  suffering,  which  He  "  endured,"  bore  down 
the  loyal  Son  of  David,  and  made  Him  sink  under  the  bur- 
den of  carrying  His  cross.     He  had  been  born  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  lived,  as  touching  the  law,  blameless  as  to 
^th    its  spirit  and  its   letter.      To  the  corrupt  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  because  they  sat  "  in  Moses'  seat "  he  had  shown 
"aspect,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  do  the  same.      Of  the 
existing  government.  He  had  said,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's; "  and,  to  the  high  priest,  with  almost 
*^is    last  breath,  He  could  answer,  '*  I  spake  openly  to  the 
^orld;  lever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple 
^^^ither  the  Jews  always  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I  said 
'^^thing."     To   Him  who  was  the  only  true  scion  of  David 
an<J  rightful  ^heir  to  the  Jewish  throne,  and  who  for  His  peo- 
P*^'s  highest  good  had  steadily  refused  His  own  crown,  what 
S''"ief  it  must  have  been  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel  to  authority,  a 
Toyer  of  order,  a  seditious  person  and  an  insurrectionist, 
in  dying  be  mocked  as  a  pretender  and  usurper !     Well 
*glit  He  cry  by  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  "  Is  it  nothing  to 
^,  all  ye  that  pass  by?  behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sor- 
like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith 
^^    Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger." 
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SECTIOS  IV. 
Some  Truth  in  the  Accusation  of  the  Jews. 

This  infamy  was  the  more  bitter  to  Christ,  inasmuch  a& 
there  was   ultimate  truth  in  the  accusations  which  the  Jews 
brought  against  Him.     "This  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  had  com^ 
to  abolish  the  rites,  or  **  change  the  customs  which  Moses  de- 
livered "  them,  as  they  complained,  though  neither  He  ra 
His  first  martyr,  Stephen,  told  the  people  this  in  so  ma. 
words,  as  the  suborned  false  witnesses  accused  them  both.     <^^ 
doing.     But  this  was  a  consequence  which  would  necessari^^J 
flow  from   His  teachings;  and  hence  Jesus  was  silent  wht^^^ 
the  high  priest  asked,  '*  What  is  it  which  these  witness  agai 
thee  ? "      The   Jews   were   quick   reasoners,   and    they  s 
directly  that  Christ's  spiritualizing  of  the  law  would  render 
rites  unnecessary,  and  so  they  stirred  up  the  common  peo] 
against  Him  by  laying  before  them  that  which  would  be  t 
result  of  His  teachings,  as  though  He  had  really  taught 
while  this  result,  put  into  the   mouths  of  the  false  witnes 
naturally  made    them,  when   persisting  in  their  accusatio: 
disagree  as  to  the  precise  form  of  His  words.      That  sanr"""^ 


1 


spiritualizing  of  the  law,  St.  Stephen,  in  his  grand  historic   ^^''^- 


address,  afterwards  showed  them  was  intended  fiom  the 
ginning,  and  destined  to  cover  the  whole  world  with  its  bles^' 
ings,  for  which  frank  and  fearless  utterances  he  immediately 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  tell  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  the 
time  was  coming  "  when  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem  should  men  worship  the  Father "  (with  outward 
rites  and  ceremonies),  but  that  the  true  worshippers  should 
worship  Him  (everywhere)  in  ''spirit  and  in  truth."  And  He 
did  intimate  to  the  Jews  that  He  had  come  to  set  aside  their 
peculiar  services  of  the  law  and  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets; though  at  the  same  time  He  assured  them,  emphatically, 
it  was  to  be  done,  not  by  destroying,  but  by  fulfilling  them. 
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The  law  and  the  prophets,  however,  the  Jews  did  not  wish 
to  have  fulfilled.     The  abolishing  of  the  ceremonial  law,  par- 
Ocularly,  would   destroy   their   distinctive   nationality ;    and 
Against  this  destruction  they  labored  hard,  and  to  avoid  it  the 
■^gh  priest  said  it  were  better  that  one  man  should  die  for 
^e  people,  than  the  whole  nation  perish.     They  were  secretly 
^ngry  with  Jesus  for  saying,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
^t  are    Caesar's."      He  who  could  speak  thus  was  no  true 
Son  of  David,  and  no  true  friend  of  the  throne  of  David. 
Their  government  was  slipping  only  too  fast  out   of  their 
^ds ;  and  it  exasperated  them  to  see  the  lineal  descendant 
^d  acknowledged  heir  of  David  quietly  submit  to  Roman 
usurpation.     He  was  altogether  too   cosmopolitan  for  their 
/rf-ans,  politically,  as  well  as  religiously.     As  a  prophet  who 
^ught  to  know  the  hearts  of  all  men,  He  compromised  Him- 
self by  associating  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  and,  as  a  Jew 
^*^lio  should  have  regarded  all  outside  of  His  own  nation  as 
**  dogs"  and  "  unbelievers,"  He  offended  them  by  His  liberal 
opinions  and  world-wide  sympathies.      Therefore  they  con- 
demned Him ;  and  it  was  hard,  as  hard  for  Jesus  as  for  any  other 
to  be  put  to  death  for  being  in  advance  of  the  age.    And 
particularly  trying  was  it  for  Him,  because  He  had  not, 
in   this  respect,  a  single  follower  who  sympathized  with  Him, 
^^^  apostles,  even,  looking  only  for  the  kingdom  to  be  re- 
stored to  '*  Israel." 

He  had  come  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  whole 
^orld !     He,  the  second  Adam,  was  to  restore  it  to  all  man- 
Kixici  !  and  hence,  as  mortal,  He  had  never   called    Himself 
^he  Son  of  David,"  but  only  and  always  "  the  Son  of  man." 
*^   Was  a  sore  trial,  then,  for  Jesus  to  be  condemned  on  ac- 
coum  of  these  things  by  good  men  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
^^^    Nicodemus,  the  teacher  of  Israel,  who,  for  fear  of  the 
jcws,  came  to  Him  by  night      For  no  doubt  many  earnest 
^uls  in  the  Sanhedrin,  following  the  opinion  of  the  high 
pncst,  gave  their  verdict  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth  solely  to  pre- 
serve the  nation.^    They  were  the  guardians  of  the  law,  and 
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tke  upholders  of  the  coomionwealtli,  and  a  Idi^  whoimM 
Mt  take  his  awn  tfaraoc,  eqiecially  when  die  life  of  the  nate 

at  stake,  aad  he  the  sole  Imng  hdr,  was  guflty  oftrefr. 

and  wxtfay  of  death.  Therefore  Acy  hung  tibe SosoT 
Itarii  ostessibljr  as  a  rd>el  to  the  eadsting  powers,  who  •  said 
that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  kii^,'*  bntin  reality^as  a  coatoiKr 
o£  and  a  traitor  to  His  own  crown.  This  was  die  obloquy  It« 
*ed  nnder  pohticallsr;  for  die  Messiah  gave  His  peopleao 
rca»n  for  refosii^  the  government  friiich  it  was  pnpbe- 

'  ^shoiM  be  iqioa  hb  shookfefp"  exxxpt  the  incompRten- 

tMc— **M]r  kii^dom  is  not  of  this  world'' 
Bat  this  was  not  the  deepest  bittemess  of  His  death.   H^ 
was  to  die  actively,  as  well  as  passively;  was  not  only  ^ 
^kcvd  His  peace.*  and  ''open  not  His  mouth,*'  but  to 
Kft.  and  confess,  and  testify,  and  in  so  doing  give  Hi 
SMS  thtt  power  over  His  life  which  they  could  not  otfts^^' 
w:E5e  ct^aitt.      By  dus  tcsd^ni^,  die  head   of  the  Jevtf'^^ 
c&e?ch  was  to  die  coodcmned  as  a  blasphemer  of  Jdi 
b\^  ^  ttsuudmous  voice.    This  testimony^  which  would 
vo:   hvrr^c^r   oc   ihe:r  temple,  and.  in   closing  its  gates, 
vv\vrv\:  ::  T»^.;h  c:gn:t>-  and  glory,  caused  Him  to  die  ai 
•  \v*:  :>jl:  ^^n:^C;f  and  its  ritual,  as  a  rejecter  and 
xV  :>c.v       1:  cu:  Him  off  from  the  church,  and  sent  HT 
^^^rs^vv  v^'  :he  g-iw  and  of  the  camp  to  die  as  an   unh^ 
vv.*^    or,    ;:r.h.>.y    ground,  and    the    death,   too,  that 
s:,^:v\vxl  \4.:h  thi"  ooncurring  curse  of  God  and  man, 
>fchx'*  >>;.'!  o.^U"  \>r  no  other  purpose  than  **to  do*  the 
^^i  v*vv\    Ji:v.:  ^fchv-^  hjc  done   that  will  nobly  and  perfecd^-^ 
xi  x\'  K'V:v  :hc  ex-^^s  vM  all  men,  acknowledged  by  His  < 
'  ;vx  ;x^    iv  vrsak^ca  of   Gvxi  I      In   short.  He  died    for 
\ic^^: 'o<.  ,;<  >!ix*Il  JI5  for  the  Jews.     But  He  has  His 
Hix  *vr.vo  h^s  S;w>nte  *'gTvat"  among  them,  as  He  proph^ 
x;x\i  ',;  vh^^;:\i ;  '*  FTv^ni  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto 
jjvvi\j^  Ox^w!*,  o:  ;he  s*.ime.  my  name  shall   be  great  amoi^- 
ihv^  vic«::U"s;    atul   :n   ex-er)-  place  incense  shall  be  oflfercp^^ 
\iiU\^    u\v  tuuK'.  and   a  pure    otiering:    for  my  name 
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be    great  •  among    the    heathen,  saith  the   Lord  of   hosts.*' 
He   name  of  Jesus,  accursed   by  the  Jews,  is,  by  the  Gen- 
tiless^  elevated  to  that  of   Jehovah,  and  adored   by  them  as 
the    name  of  their  Saviour  and  their  God. 

But,  at  the  time,  even  those  first  and  lesser  contra- 
dictions were  very  bitter  to  Jesus,  the  innocent.  Only  "for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,"  the  joy  of  becoming  a 
Savriour  for  all  mankind,  could  He  endure  that  first  humili- 
ation, of  which  Peter,  alone,  was  called  personally,  and  as 
the  representative  of  the  church,  to  partake  with  the  Lord. 
Of  ^he  second  and  infinitely  weightier  cross,  that  death  of 
desi^lis — "the  wrath  of  God"  for  all  men's  sins — none  of 
the    righteous  but  Jesus  shall  ever  know. 

SECT/ON  V. 

Simon    Crucified, 

Such  was  the  cost,  incalculable,  at  which  the  Lord  ransomed 

^e  earth  and    the  world.      But  that  in  this   suffering  there 

any  redemption,  Simon  Bar-Jona  knew  not.      The  signi- 

nce  and   virtue  of   the    Messiah's  death    upon  the  tree, 

**^cl    not    yet    been    discovered    by  the    Jews,  though  the 

5*^*oket  of  shrubs  had  caught  and  held    the  ram  that  saved 

,  and  tlie  tree  thrown  into  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah 

made    them    sweet    and    nourishing.       The    light    of 

"^^ven  had  not  yet  been  shed  upon  the  cross.     From  the 

rch  and  the  world  its  glory  was  hidden,  and  to  Simon's 

as  to  that  of  all  others,  only  the  curse  of  God  hung 

r  it,  and  the  blackness  of  hell  gathered  round  it.     Just 

there  was  no  beauty  in  Jesus,  that  Judas  "should  desire 

^2^*Vj,"  so  there  was  no  attraction  in  His  cross  for  Simon. 

is  death  was  without  hope.     No  joy  was  set  before  Peter 

enable  him  to  endure  it,  except  the  joy  of  dying  thus  with 

Master,  and   for  that  his   love  was  not  strong   enough. 

e  customs  of  Moses,"  the  religion  of  the  prophets,  and 

church  of  his  fathers,  were  dearer  to  him  than  the  man 
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whom  he  had  confessed  as  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  And,  therefore,  at  each  inquisitive  and  separate 
remark  of  the  servants — 

Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee." 
Art  thou  not  also  one  of  his  disciples  ?  " 
"  Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  him  ?" — 
Peter's  heart  sank  lower  and  lower ;    for  with  each  interrog 
lion,  Satan  made  him  believe  that  by  adhering  to  Jesa^ 
Nazareth,  this  death  would  surely  be  his.     He  showed  b- 
\^and  crosses  were  many)  that,  as  the  chief  disciple,  he  wo*^ 
certainly  be  crucified  with  Jesus,  and  die  a  recreant  too,  as    ^ 
was  dying  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  Israel ;  and  of  colB- 
Simon  the  Jew  fell  rapidly  from  the  truth,  and  denied  witli^ 

his  strength  that  he  knew  "  the  man,"  **  Jesus  which  is  cal  - 

^»    •     •• 
Lhnst 

Dunng  that  time  of  trial   Peter  endured  an  agony  of  f^ 

ansi  drtud.     The  strongest  expressions  that  can  come  fr^ 

moa  in  the  extremity'  of  torture  burst  from  his  lips ;  and 

whv>  probably  had  never  sinned  against  the  letter  of  the  la^ 

!.^;:::v\  :o  h:>  disrrav.  that  when  tried  to  the  utmost  he  coi— 

!  0  ,;r..:    curse   and   blaspheme.      Truly  the   bodily  labor 

S  v.s^n  ::.o  Cyrenian  who.  toiling,  bore  the  weight  of  the  wo^ 

v" :  !':  s   b.vCs.  when  Josus  sank  under  His  cross,  was  nothitr 

:v^  ;;":o  \;Kv  in  si^.ri:  of  Simon  the  Galilean,  when  he  bore  tH 

>,:.v*x;:  v^f  ::  v^n  his  heart,  and  fell  because  of  it!    fell,  as  Jesu 

;^  \\.^ 'v's  v\:   he  would,  when  on  referring  to  His  own  martyi 

v'o  "  >\    viUv.nxon   He  said,  '^  WhitJicr  I  go,  thou  canst  nc 

rx'   .^w  .ve  r.w  ,   but  thou  shalt  follow  me  aftcnvards.'* 

V  *  <  \^,;<  ::*.v:e^\i  the  death,  like  His  own,  upon  the  tree,  s< 

o  V  .x>\\*  b\  ths^it;  hv^th.  which  the  Messiah  had  appointed  fo 

Ts  ,0      ;^, :  ^;>tN-  .:t  rear,  as  he  was  ardent  in  love,  Simon  rushes 

to  ;^e  c  ovx  ;v:e:e  he  was  ca'.ied ;  and  having  neither  strengtl 

'txv  ^:    ;>v   to  K\;r   :t,  !:e  o!:eJ   before  his  time.     Had  he  bu 

vi*.^\\  »    c   o;  *,;  :!:  e::ouch  to  see  it,  that  last  command  in  th 

^;  i  V  x^  *       1  x^  :!:e<e  i;o  their  way,"  was  the  Masters  pledge  t< 

*v.a\  ,>,.;;  ;u^  ;;u-  :v.,;a  nor  woman  nor  child  should  harm  him 
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That  was  His  divine,  as  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee"  was  His 

Adman  warrant,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  hurt. 

Had  Peter  held  fast  to  the   truth,  without  regard   to   conse- 

quexiceSy  he  would  have  found,  to  his  joy,  after  the  trial  was 

over,  that  he  had  not  denied  the  Lord,  and.  to  his  amazement, 

that:  the  storm  had  passed  by  and  he  was  unhurt.      Jesus  had 

other  work  for  him  to  do  than  die  for  Him  then  and  there, 

and   the  maids  and  servants  would  have  dropped  him  with  a 

jeer  ;  for  only  Satan  and  the  Messiah  knew  the  real  value  of 

his      hfe  to  the  infant  church.      Had  he  obeyed  God,  and  re- 

fus^d  at  all  hazards  to  "  bear  false  witness,"  those  great  billows 

of     fear,  though   they  rolled  over  him,  would   have  left  him 

unharmed  ;  but  he  "  of  little  faith  *'  forgot  to  cry,  "Lord,  save 

ni^,*'  and  this  time  he  sank  down,  down  under  the  waves, 

fathoms  deep. 

ut  Simon  also  died  that  day  to  sin  and  self-righteousness. 

e  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh,  hath  ceased  from  sin,** 

his  own  words.     From  that  place  of  trial  he  went  forth 

ther  man.     Sin  had  been  exposed  and  crucified  in  him, 

now  the  Messiah's  promise  to  convert  and  make  him  a 

thorough  Christian  would  be  rapidly  fulfilled,  for  henceforth 

^^t:<r*s  motto  was,  *'We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.'* 

^t^ough  not  in  the  sense  he  imagined,  he  had  indeed  died  with 

^  I^rd. 

SECTION  VL 
Satan  s  Mistake, 

The  desire  of  the  enemy  had  been  gratified — to  sift  the  soul 
"^he  first  confessor  as  wheat.     Keen-eyed  Satan,  to  detect 
weakness  of  Peter's  heart,  and  quick-witted,  to  aim  his 
at  its  most  vulnerable  point!      Malicious  devil,  to  draw 
*ii  to  the  feet  bf  Jesus  and  make  him  deny  Him  there ! 
^^olish  devil,  to  place  him  where  by  a  glance  from  the  Lord 
*^^  could  be  rescued !  to  cut  him  oflT  from  any  help  of  God  or 
5an,  in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  the  true  and  only  helper ! 
lipid  Satan^  to  expose  his  prey  just  where  he  could  lose  it. 


Hi 
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*^  >,.ry.c:  •.-r.-.c.  Sir*:!  ]iiih  Sssir^i  tD  have  vou;  but  I 
yr'-c/^A  i'.r  t'i4i  zzjiZ  :ki  fkith  ^£1  zi-l  Jesus  prayed  for 
Art':  r,.!.  ?-rV:r  deni^rd  H:=:.  and  yet  Jesus,  God  •* 
'A\'Mv/\y  0>riV<:c  j^rntly,  to  pre\-enr  the  denial,  was  not  i 
Jt^^'J^,  jfTH'/^d  for,  77w/  had  be*n  accepted  and  settled  in 
/y/'inv:i*,  of  Go^i  for  more  than  one  ob\-ious  and  vital 
ari'l  lh':r':forc,  after  the  last  warning  in  the  garden,  "  Watch 
stwl  i,rny  that  yc  enter  not  into  temptation/'  Jesus  spake  no 
wor*:  to  Peter  by  word,  or  sign,  or  glance  (except  to  rebuke 
hifii  for  limiting  the  servant  of  the  high  priest)  but,  patiently 
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^K      Waiting,  suffered  the  will  of  God  to  be  done  upon  him.     But 

V      Aaving  feared  that  at  the  climax  of  his  trial  Simon  would  be 

W     '  overcome  by  despair,  and  so  be  completely  "  confounded," 

W       "the  Lord " — who  alone  knew,  and   had   experienced,   the 

[        depths  of  Satan's  craftiness — "  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked 

upon  Peter,"  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  driven  by  the 

tempter  to  further  iniquity.     **  And  Peter  called  to  mind  the 

word  that  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow  twice, 

thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.      And  when  he  thought  thereon, 

ke  ^zt}eptr 

The  enemy  of  Jesus  and   His  confessor,  on  the  contrary, 
hoped  that,  when  realizing  the  extent  of  his  sin,  Simon,  like 
Judas,  would  "make  haste  "  to  destroy  himself;  for  no  more  in 
his  case  than  in  Job's  did  he  care  for  the  command,  "  Spare 
h«    life."     When   soiled   with  the  mire   of  sin,  and  chilled 
ly  the  breath  of  despair,  the  devil  expected  .Simon  to  become 
^c   ready  victim  of  his  fell  intent.     And  so  h^  undoubtedly 
^ould,  had  not  "  the  Lord  turned  and  looked!'     These  last 
*^o  voluntary  and  deliberate  acts  of  the  Messiah  (in  addition 
*^  His  praying  for  him)  fully  disclose  that  Simon's  life  was 
^^  ultimate  object  which  Satan  had  in  view  when  asking  for 
him  ;  and  they  also  prove  that,  without  them,  he  would  have 
"^^n  lost,  and  that  by  them  he  was  saved.     He  had  now  gone 
^^  fer  in  the  direction  of  Judas  that  he  could  not  appeal  for 
^^Jp    to    God,  nor  to    Christ.    '  The  Master  knew  that  His 
**nha.ppy  disciple    was  paralyzed,  and,  quick  as    the    oppor- 
^nity  offered.  He  turned  toward   him,  and  the  divine  mag- 
'^^tisjn  of  His  gaze  causing  Peter  slowly  to  raise  his  head, 
^^ir  eyes  met  in  that  long  and  earnest  look,  which  thrilled 
^^0:1    when    they    first    beheld    each    other.     **And    Peter 
,  ^**^^mbered  the  word  of  the    Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto 
^**^,    Before    the    cock    crow,  thou    shalt    deny    me    thrice. 
Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly!' 
I*^  that   second,  searching   look,  the  new  life    within  him 
reclaimed  from  death,  and,  with  it,  the  slain  conscious- 
s  of  the    Christian,  feeble  as  it    had  been,  was    revived. 
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But  this  time  other  features  were  added  to  it  It  was  now 
marked  with  conviction  of  sin,  repentance,  and  foi^veness* 
Simon  was  so  far  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  apes* 
ties,  that  he  could  again  walk  with  them,  and  run  with 
John  to  the  grave  of  Jesus,  at  the  startling  news  brought 
by  the  women  that  it  was  empty. 

"  And  the    Lord   turned,  and  looked  upon   Peter " — that 
is,  the   Lord   eternal,  whom   Simon  alone   had   confessed. 
His  look  broke  the  Serpent  s  fatal  charm,  thawed  the  stony 
horror  of  his  victim,  tmd  sent  the   warm   blood   once  more 
tingling  through  all  his  veins.     His  look  provoked  Simon's 
repentance,  and   bathed   him  in  a  flood  of  bitter  tears ;  and 
those  bitter    tears  made  the  son  of  Christ  so  distasteful  to 
the  monster  that   he  recoiled    in  haste   and   left   him.     He 
left  him,  however,  only  to  return  again  with  another  and  a 
more  subtle  temptation,  when  his  deliverer  should  have  re- 
tired in  person  from    the  field;   for  of  all   these   wondrous 
sons    of  man   and    God,  who,  he    felt  were   coming  against 
him  into   the    world  under   the  conduct  of  Jesus,  who  had 
proved  Himself  invincible,  Satan  feared  and  hated  most  the 
first-born — **  Simon  surnamed  Peter." 


IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Genesis  of  Genbsis  :  A  Study  of  the  Documentarj  Sources  of  the  First 
Book  of  Moees  in  Accordance  with  the  Results  of  Critical  Science,  illustra- 
ting the  Presence  of  Bibles  within  the  Bible.  By  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon. 
Vvith  an  Introduction  by  (ieorge  F.  MocTe,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Beminary.  Hartford:  The  Student  Publishing  Company.  1892.  Price,  $2.50. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Science  of  Higher  Ciitici^m?  And  what 
eflfect  will  the  practical  application  of  this  Criticism  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripturts  have  upon  them  and  upon  religious  doctrine  and  fJEiith? 
These  are  questions  which  at  this  time  claim  the  attention  not  only 
of  scholars,  but  of  all  intelligent  and  well-educated  persons.  To 
enable  its  readers  to  give  a  proper  answer  to  these  questions  is  the 
pnrpoee  of  the  volume  before  us.  lu  its  pages  its  author  endeavors 
**  to  present  to  all  classes  of  Bible  students,  in  churches,  in  Sunday- 
achoolsy  academies  and  other  insiitutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  public,  that  which  might  be  expected  to  be  gained  from 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Documentary  Theory  of  the  Fentateucb, 
if  delivered  on  one  of  the  recently  endowed  university  foundations 
fi>r  instruction  in  Biblical  literature.'' 

The  book  itself  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First  Part,  which  is 
introductory,  treats,  in  a  plain  and  perfectly  intelligible  manner,  of 
Higher  Criticism  and  the  Science  of  Documentary  Analysis,  of  the 
Science  of  Historical  Criticism,  and  of  the  Documentary  Theory  of 
to-day.  In  the  Second  Part  we  have  the  text  of  Genesis  in  the 
Bevised  Version,  presented  in  varieties  of  lype  to  exhibit  the  theory 
of  documentary  sources;  with  notes  explanatory  of  the  phenomena 
of  ledaction,  and  critical  marginal  references.  In  the  Third  Part 
we  are  given  the  documents  J,  £  and  P  separately  restored  in  a 
revised  translation,  with  textual  emendations  of  good  authority. 
Finally  we  have  two  Appendices,  which  are  made  up  respectively 
of  the  great  Flood  interpolations  and  connected  passages,  placed  in 

Sxtaposition  with  a  translation  of  their  cuneiform  parallels,  and  of 
ebrew  n  ites. 

The  work  throughout  has  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  is 
clear,  accurate,  scholarly  and  thorough.  Those  who  ^*ould  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  true  character  of  the  Higher  Criticism  and 
would  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  form  their  own  judgment  as 
to  how  this  criticism  will  atfect  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the 
future  should  its  results  come  to  be  generally  accepted,  will  find 
this  work  an  exceedingly  serviceable  one.  The  thanks  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  Biblical  studies  and  in  the  religious  movements  of 
the  day  are  truly  due  to  the  author  for  its  preparation,  and   to 
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the  publishers  for  the  admirable  &nii  in  whiok  diej  have  gifsn  it 
to  the  reading  public. 


Thk  Life  of  oub  Lord  upor  thb  Eastb,  Oooridered  in  its 
Chronological  and  Geographical  Relations.    Bjr  Ehiiniiel  J.  Andnwi^  Awh 
thor  of  *'  God's  Revelations  of  Himself  to  Men.''    A  New  and  WI10II7  Br 
Tised  Edition.    New  York :  Charles  Soribnei^s  ttes.    1891.    Price, KML. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  design  of  this  book  to  oonsidsr  thi 
authorship  of  the  Go- pels  or  to  discuss  their  inspirationp  nor  to  ei- 
plain  our  Lord's  discourses  or  parables,  nor  to  inquire  bio  thi 
nature  of  his  miraculous  works.    On  the  contrary  it  assumes  tbl 
the  Gospels  are  genuine  historical  documents  and  true  statanailBtf 
facts,  and  it  deals  with  the  life  of  the  Lord  on  the  earth  in  ill  dn* 
nolo^ical,  topographical  aod  historical  reladons  only.    It  ms  fflt 
published  just  thirty  years  ago.    It  at  once  commanded  the  mpoflfc 
of  scholars,  and  has  retained  it  throughout  all  these  years.    IH™| 
this  time,  however,  much  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  lift  v 
Christ,  and  much  has  been  adoed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Hob 
Land.     In  the  present  edition  of  the  work,  which  is  new  sal 
wholly  revised,  the  facts  brought  to  liffht  by  this  study  and  hf 
recent  discoveries  are  all  emb^ied,  and  thus  its  value  his  heaa 
greatly  increased.    In  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  given  to  As 
public,  it  indeed  presents  the  results  of  the  best  seholannip  dovm  Is 
the  present  time,  and  on  this  account  merits  special  atten&nt   II 
is  a  book  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  evenr  un* 
ister  and  of  every  Sunday-school  teacher.    No  other  book  wilh 
which  "we  are  acquainted  so  fully  and  yet  so  reverently  seta  'fbiih 
the  actual  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  and  so  judiciously  considers  the 
various  points  concerning  which  there  is  an  hone*t  difierenoe  of 
opinion.     For  our  part  we  should  not  like  to  be  without  it.    For 
practical  purposes  we  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many 
works  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  which  duiing  the  last  half  centoij 
have  been  given  to  the  public. 

The  Sermon  Bible:   John  iv.-Arts  vi.     New  York:  ^  C  Armalraig  A 

Son,  51  East  lOih  St.,  ne«ir  Broadway.     1892.     Price,  |1.50. 

This  volume  of  the  Sermon  Bible  covers  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  and  important  portions  of  the  New  Testament  Scripturea.  The 
sketches  of  sermons  which  it  contains  are,  accordingly,  unusually 
instructive  and  suggestive.  No  one  can  read  over  them  without 
being  spiritually  quickened  and  benefited,  and  ministers  especially 
can  scarcely  help  finding  them  of  value  to  them.  Those  who  have 
the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series  will,  of  course,  want  this  also. 

The  Preacher  and  Hr8  Modef^  The  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  1801. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  author  of  **  Imaeo  Christi,"  "The  Lifc 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  *«  The  Life  of  8t.  Paul,"  etc.  New  York :  A.  a  Arasr 
strong  <&  Sou,  51  E.  10th  St,  near  Broadway.     1891.    Price,  11.60. 

A  volume  of  284  pages,  containing  nine  lectures  and  an  appen- 
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dix.  Some  idea  of  the  cod  tents  may  be  formed  from  the  subjects  of 
the  separate  lectures.  1.  Introductory  ;  2.  The  Preacher  as  a  Man 
of  God  ;  3.  The  Preacher  as  a  Patriot ;  4.  The  Preacher  as  a  Man 
of  the  Word ;  5.  The  Preacher  as  a  False  Prophet ;  6.  The  Preacher 
as  a  Man ;  7.  The  Preacher  as  a  Christian  ;  8.  1  he  Preacher  as  an 
ApoBtle;  9.  The  Preacher  as  a  Thinker;  10.  Appendix,  An  Or- 
dioation  Charge. 

The  author  is  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  he  has  succeeded,  we 
thiok,  in  marking  out  a  somewhat  new  and  original  course  in  treat- 
iDg  the  general  subject,  following,  as  he  does,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tmguished  divines  of  the  age.  As  models  he  takes  the  Prophets  as 
the  preachers  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apostles  as  those  of  the 
New  Testament.  Whilst  he  by  no  means  undervalues  intellectual 
qualifications  as  highlv  necessary  for  the  preacher,  ^et  he  signifi- 
cantly  places  the  preacher  as  a  thinker  last  in  the  series,  indicating 
that  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  and  character  take  prece- 
dence in  the  list.  We  can  heartily  endorse  the  positions  taken  in 
each  lecture,  but  we  think  the  title  of  the  third  lecture  may,  per- 
hape,  not  be  clearly  apprehended.  It  is  true  that  the  great  in- 
spired preachers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  exhibited  a  glow 
of  patriotism  in  their  preaching,  as  did  even  our  Lord  Himself,  but 
we  think  their  patriotism  was  something  different  from  what  is 
understood  by  the  word  in  the  present  day.  It  was  not  so  much 
merely  love  of  country  and  nation  as  such  that  moved  them,  as  love 
of  a  special,  chosen  people  who  were  called  by  the  Lord  to  hand 
down  the  true  religion  and* prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 
As  regards  love  in  the  way  of  preference  of  any  one  nation — as,  for 
example,  Greece  or  Rome — over  other  nations,  ihe  Scriptures  say 
▼ery  little.  It  has,  indeed,  been  questioned  whether  what  is  now 
commonly  understood  by  patriotism  in  this  sense  is  recognized  in 
the  Scriptures  as  a  virtue  We  do  not  believe  it  is  a  virtue,  but  it 
involves  an  element  of  selfishness  when  compared  with  that  divine 
charity  which  recognizes  no  lines  of  separation  among  nations,  but 

gfes  forth  equally  to  all  mankind  as  brethren  of  one  common 
mily.  The  patriotism  of  the  Jews  did  become  affected  by  a  cer- 
tain selfishness  which  had  to  be  eradicated  before  they  could  take  in 
the  promises  to  Gentile  as  well  as  to  Jew.  It  was  not  merely  as  a 
nation,  as  such  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  the  prophets  lovecl  their 
people,  but  as  the  medium  of  preparing  the  way  for  sending  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations. 

But  whilst  there  may  be  some  misapprehension  here  as  to  the 
UUe  of  the  lecture,  the  author  in  his  treatment  makes  the  subject 
clear.  The  preacher  must  have  teference  in  his  preaching,  not  only 
to  the  individual,  but  also  to  those  organic  orders  of  the  social  econ- 
omy in  the  bosom  of  which  the  individual  lives  and  unfolds  his  life. 
Virtue  and  vice,  as  social  organic  factors,  must  be  regarded.  But 
these  organic  factors  are  common  to  every  nation,  and  while  the 
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preacher  should  have  interest  in  them  because  they  are  features  of 
his  own  nation's  life,  yet  his  interest  should  regard  them  mainly  as 
belonging  to  the  economy  of  the  whole  family  of  man.     In  Ma 
view  patriotism  becomes  subordinate  to  the  broader  virtue  of  phil- 
anthropy.    Want  of  space  prevents  our  expressing  more  adequately 
our  thoughts  on  this  point,  but  we  trust  the   reader  will  be  able  b^ 
catch  our  meaning.     It  is  regard  for  the  organic  forces  and  &ctoi 
of  the  social  economy  that  the  lecturer  has  mainly  in  mind  here  b; 
the  term  patriotism.     Yet  we  would  find  it  difficult  to  substitute 
better  title  to  the  lecture. 

These  lectures  take  rank  with  the  courses  of  able  lectures  tl 
have  in   former  years  been  delivered   before  the   Yale  Divinii 
8chool,  and   they   merit  a  wide  circulation  and  careful  readin —  -^* 
Such  lectures  must  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  any  Theok 
cal  Seminary.     In  the  absence  of  a  pecuniary  foundation,  might 
a  course  be  delivered  gratuitously  before  our  own  seminair  by 
or  another  of  our  preachers,  and  in  this  way  suggest  provision  of 
more  extended   character,  by  which   eminent  divines  from  ot 
churches  could   be  invited  to  give  their  services  ?    Surely  some 
the  Alumni  of  the  seminary  would  be  willing  to  return  and  giv^' 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  study  to  the  young  men  prepar-^ 
ing  for  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of  Preaching  the  Gospel. 

Gospel  Singers  and  theik  Sonos.  By  F.  D.  Kemenwaj,  D.D.,  and 
Chdrlcs  U.  Siewart,  H.D.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton.  CinclnDati: 
Cranston  &  Stowe,  1891.     Price,  80  cents. 

This  volume  is  a  neat  and  interesting  manual  of  the  leading 
hymns  of  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  church.  It  does  not 
aim  to  give  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  Hymnology, 
but  merely  some  report  of  the  leading  hymns  of  the  ages.  For  those 
who  have  not  made  hymnology  anything  of  a  study,  this  manual 
will  be  found  highly  interesting,  esixJciuUy  in  introducing  them  to 
the  classic  hymud  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  translations  trom 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  church.  It  will  be  interesting  to  such 
readers  also  to  know  when  and  by  whom  the  leading  modern  hynms, 
sung  so  frequently  in  all  the  churches,  were  composed.  The  work 
is  written  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  the  publishers  have  presented  it 
in  the  best  style  of  the  printer's  art,  so  that  it  will  make  a  graceful 
addition  to  any  library.  It  should  be  found  especially  in  all  Sun- 
day-school libraries,  as  the  information  it  gives  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  young  persons.  Considering  the 
excellent  style  of  the  book  it  is  offered  at  an  unusually  low  price. 

Bible  MiRACLt:8  and  Modkrn  Tiiouoiit.  Hy  Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend,  D-D. 
New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaioii.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Siowe,  1891.  Price, 
15  cents. 

This  is  a  little  booklet  of  forty-eight  pages.     Its  object  is  to  vin- 
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^^te  the  Bible  miracles  and  show  their  reasonableness  over  against 
.^  attacks  of  modern  thought.    First  Prof.  Townsend  states  the  ob- 
jections commonly  made  to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  points 
out  their  inconclusiveness.      He  then  seeks  to  defend  the  following 
piopoeitions : 

1.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  Bible  miracles  are  probable,  if 
they  are  possible. 

2.  There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Bible  miracles  actually  were 
'^roiaeht,  if  they  are  possible. 

3.  There  is  overwhelming  scientific  evidence  that  Bible  miracles 
■'e  possible  ;  therefore  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  are  proba- 
We,  and  conclusive  evidence  that  they  actually  were  wrought. 

IrCis  defense  of  these  propositions  is  able  and  deserving  of  careful 
^consideration.  Whether  it  will  carry  conviction  with  it  will  de- 
P^z&c]  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  disjiosition  of  the  reader.  Dr. 
TpuvDsend,  however,  shows  conclusively,  we  think,  that  belief  in  the 
^ifc>]e  miracles  is  not  by  any  means  irrational,  but  the  very  opposite. 

Stobt  of  Sodom  .*   A   Biblical    Episode.     By  W.  C.  Kitchin.     Illus- 
ed  by  W.  P.  Snyder.     New  York  :  Iliint  &  Katon.     Cincinnati :  CranH- 
n  &  Rtowe,  1891. '  Price,  $1.50. 


_  je  author  of  this  volume  has  projected  a  series  of  biblical  tales 

^    '^vhich  this  is  the  first.     The  object  of  all  these  tales  will   be  to 

V^  •^'tray,  by  the  creation  of  imaginary  personages  and  occurrences, 

^^^  social,  religious  and  political  physiognomy  of  the  times  to  which 

^^^y  relate.     The  present  story,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name,  has  to 

^^^    with  the  days  of  Abraham.     It  is  well  written,  and  will  be  found 

^^ite  interesting  as  well   as  instructive.     It  makes  an  attractive 

*^J^k  that  is  admirably  suited  to  the  Sunday-school   library,  aud 

*^Bt  ought  to  find  a  ready  place  in  it. 

BoMiLiBB  OF  Science.      Bj  Dr.  Paul  Caru**.    Chicago :    The  Open   Court 
Poblishing  Company,  1892.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  purpose  which  underlies  these  homilies,  the  author  gives  us 
to  understand  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  **  is  to  preach  an  ethics 
that  is  based  upon  truth,  and  upon  truth  alone."      Truth,  moreover, 
he  defines  as   ''  a  correct  statement  of  fact,''  and  as  accordingly 
"  demonstrable  by  the  usual  methods  of  science."      His  definition  of 
truth  we  hold  to  be  altogether  too  narrow,  but  accepting  it  as  cor- 
rect, we  even  find  that  these  homilies  fail  to  be  in   harmony  with 
the  principle  announced.      Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  very  first  of 
them,  the  statement  is  set  forth  that  **  interest  in  theological  dis- 
cussions is  nowhere  to  be  found,  not  even  in  churches."     Now  our 
reader*!  generally,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  agree  with  us  that  this  is 
not   **  a  correct  statement  of  fact,"  and  that  therefore  inferences 
bas*d  on  it  are  not  *^  based  upon  truth,  and  truth  alone." 

These  homilies,  however,  notwithstanding  their  defects,  are  well 
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written  and  scholarly,  and  will  he  found  interesting  and  inBtructive, 
iis  showing  the  character  of  the  new  religion  which  a  materialistic 
science  offers,  instead  of  the  old.     "  We  have,"  according  to  it,  "  no 
transcendental  Goil,  no  illusory  Ghost-immortality,  no  freedom  that 
stands  in  contradiction  to  tlie  law  of  causation.     But  we  have  the 
immanent  God  of  a  moral  law  in  nature,  we  have  the  immanent 
immortality  of  a  continuance  of  our  soul-life  beyond  death,  and  the 
moral  freedom  of  responsibility  for  our  actions."      "  It  is  not,"  we 
arc   told,  *^  the  belief  in  an  immortalized  ego  that  can  conquer 
death,  but  it  is   the  surrender  of  this  ego  and  all  its  egotistic  de- 
sires."    '*  Death,"  we  are  further  told,  "  came  into' the  world  ae  the 
brother  of  birth,  and  death  became  necessary  when  birth,  with  rti 
rejuvenescent  power,  lifted  organic  life  one  step  higher  in  its  e?ola- 
tionary  career,  so  as  to  allow  a  constantly  renewed  progress."  Aftei 
reading  these  homilies  we  are  more  than  ever  before  convinced  that 
the  new  religion   which  they  advocate  can  never  give  to  men  th® 
strength   and  })eace  and  joy  which  are  given  them  by  the  ok^ 
Christianity  is  something  far  better  and  higher  than  science,  aa«^ 

especially  than  science  as  presented  in  tliis  volume. 

» 

A  IMiACTicAL  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Edwin  ConeBi^^ 
sell,  .ProtV««)r  in  Hartford  Theoloi^ical  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.  Th^ 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary.     1891.    Price,  $1.75. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  a  Hebrew  Grammar  for  beginnera. 
He  who  would  successfully  accomplish  the  task  must  combine  man? 
nud  varied  qualifications.      It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  himself 
have  a  tliorouo:h  knowledge  of  the  language;  he  must  also  possess 
good  judgment  to  determine  what  to  introduce  and  what  to  omit, 
whiit  to  place  in  the  text  and  what  in  the  notes ;  he  must  have  the 
literary  ability  to  state  principles  clearly  yet  compactly  ;  he  must 
be  ciii>able  of  giving  his  inatt^T  a  logiciil  arrangement,  so  that  each 
statement,  as  it  occurs,  shall  be  intelligible  by  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  what  is  to  follow ;  he  must  ])rcsent  a  progressive  series  of 
exercises  in  translation  from  Hebrew  into  English,  and  from  Eng- 
lish into  Hebrew,  such  that  when  the  student  shall  have  finished 
the  books  he  will  have  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  read   historical 
l)i()so  at  sight.      How  far  Dr.  Bissell,  a  goo<l  Hebrew  scholar  and  a 
successful   teacher,  has  met  these  requirements .  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  practical  use  of  his  text-book  in  the  class-room.     Our 
lii'st  improsjsion  is  generally  favorable,  but  we  confess  to  a  fear  that 
tiie  beginner  may,  here  and  there,  find  himself  unnecessarily  ctm- 
lii.-ed.     It  lias  grown,  the  author  tells  us,  out  of  his  experience,  and 
ill  liis  hands  it  doubtless  works  well ;  but  whether  another  teacher, 
equally  competent,  would  meet  with  jus  much  success  is  a   question 
which  can   l)e  answered  only  after  a  fair   trial.     We  commend  the 
work  to  those  wlio  prei'er  the  old  method  of  grammar  to  the  modern 
indiu'live  method. 
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THE  DIVINE-HUMAN  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

BT  REV.  T.  O.  APPLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  difficalties  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
circle  aroand  the  conception  of  His  personality.  The 
definitions  given  bj  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  creed  and 
tlfta  creed  of  Chalcedon  decided  that  Christ  is  divine  and  ha- 
msn ;  that  His  divinity  is  coequal  with  that  of  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Spirit;  that  His  humanity  includes  a  human  body, 
soul  and  spirit ;  that  He  has  therefore  two  natures,  divine  and 
human ;  that  these  two  natures  remain  distinct,  though  not  sep- 
arated, being  united  in  one  personality. 

The  most  difficult  point  is  that  which  concerns  the  character 
of  His  personality.  This,  it  was  said,  is  divine,  the  personality 
of  the  Logos,  and  therefore  His  humanity,  it  would  seem,  is 
without  personality,  anhypoataria.  The  difficulty  here  is  to 
conceive  of  a  complete  humanity,  including  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  and  also  a  human  will,  as  distinguished  from  a  divine 
will,  and  yet  not  a  human  personality.  Will  is  an  attributi 
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a  necessary  attribute— of  penonalitj.  It  is  the  tffo  that  wills ; 
how  then  can  there  be  a  human  will  in  Christ  without  a  homaii 
personality  ? 

The  reason  why  there  can  be  no  haman  personality  in  Ckriit 
as  urged  against  Nestorius,  is  because  that  would  require  th 
dualism  of  two  persons  in  the  one  Christ,  which,  it  was  though 
would  be  a  monstrosity.   Christ  is  one  person,  not  two  p^WMMi 
If  He  were  two  complete  persons,  then  He  would  have  toki 
complete  person  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  became  jmni 
then  to  His  divine  person  afterwards,  and  that  would  dflstnj 
the  mystery  of  His  holy  conception  and  birth.     It  is  conoaded 
that  He  was  conceiTed  and  born  without  the  agency  of  a  Imt 
man  father,  but  if  He  were  a  complete  human  person,  then  &^ 
must  haTc  had  a  human  father,  and  then  also  the  dirine  mi^^ 
as  well  hsTe  joined  itself  to  this  human  person  after  His  bif  "^^ 
— say  at  His  baptism — as  the  Guostics  held.    The  union 

not  then  have  taken  place  in  His  conception,  as  it  did,  a 

ing  'to  the  Scriptures.    And  besides  we  would  be  eonfronte^^ 
with  the  difficulty  how  two  persons  could  lire  and  act  as 
as  our  Lord  did. 

The   difficulty  then   gathers   itself  up  in  this:  How 
there  bo  a  human  will  in  Christ  without  a  human  epo,  a  hniasi^^ 
personality?     I  think  the  only  solution  of  this  difficulty  is U^^ 
grant  that  there  is  a  sense,  though  not  the  sense  of  Nestorius,  ^ 
in  which  Christ  has  a  human  personality.     We  say,  not  in  die  ^ 
sense  of  the  theory  of  Nestorius,  which  required  the  dualism  of 
two  persons.     What,  then,  can  that  sense  be  ?    In  what  sense 
can  oar  Lord  have  a  human  personality  without  resulting  in  the 
monstrosity  of  being  two  separate  and  independent  persons  T 

I  answer  in  the  sense  that  the  one  divine  pereonalitg  iff  the 
Logos  filla  the  place  and  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  human  perstm* 
alUy* 

*  If  any  one  should  feel  that  there  ifl  a  lack  of  reyerenoe  In  using  m  msthe- 
matical  figure  to  Herve  a9  an  analogy,  or  illustration,  of  the  holj  mjaterj  of 
the  person  of  our  Lo*rd,  we  can  only  say  that  all  truth,  whether  in  sdenoa  or 
religion,  is  from  God,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  find  semblanooi  of 
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An  illustration,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  may  be  given  of  two 
oncentric  circles,  two  circles,  the  one  in  the  other,  and  both 
iaving  one  centre.  Suppose  a  centre  of  a  boundless  circle,  so 
tar  as  we  can  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  at  any  rate  a  circle 
with  a  centre,  whose  circumference  is  beyond  finite  conception, 
to  represent  the  divine  person  of  the  Logos.  He  has  a  person- 
ality, a  centre  of  a  boundless  person,  or  being.  Now  let  a  finite 
circumference  be  drawn  around  the  same  centre,  and  you  have 
two  circles  with  but  one  centre.  The  one  is  limited,  and  thus 
'epresents  the  humanity  of  our  Lord ;  the  other  is  boundless,  and 
hoB  represents  His  divinity. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  conception  of  a  boundless 
Irole  is  a  contradiction,  an  absurdity,  because  a  circle  implies  a 
Biitre  and  a  circumference,  whereas  in  the  supposed  case  there 
\  no  circumference.  But  this  is  only  a  difficulty  we  meet  with 
VL  every  conception  of  the  being  of  God.  For  our  finite  think- 
Dg  We  need  only  to  say  that  the  circumference  is  indefinite,  for 
hwLty  after  all,  is  the  only  conception  we  can  form  of  infinity. 
fet  this  does  not  contradict  the  idea  of  infinity,  because  we  have 
acli  an  idea,  even  though  we  cannot  form  a  ooneeption  which  is 
deqaate  to  the  idea.  This  is  only  saying  that  man  has  an  in- 
ution  of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  whilst  his  understanding 
^QQot  form  a  conception  adequate  to  the  intuition.  In  other 
^'da,  there  is  in  the  human  reason^  or  intuition,  an  idea  of 
^d,  as  being  an  infinite  and  absolute  being,  whilst  yet  man 
^uuot  form  an  adequate  conception  of  such  a  being  in  the 
^giecLl  underetandtng  as  distinguished  from  the  reason. 

^u.t  this  is  leading  us  into  a  digression.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
>ose  to  discuss  the  Kantian  problem  of  the  unknowableness 
y^  Q^od.  In  other  connections  we  might  attempt  to  show  that 
ihe  view  of  Kant,  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others  of  that 
^IpoBtic  school,  is  erroneous,  though  it  contains  a  partial  truth 

^lUiture  and  being  in  all  His  works.  After  all  we  use  it  only  to  illustrate 
ihe  abstract  truth  that  there  may  be  one  centre  for  two  surroundings,  whether 
jo  the  organic  or  inorganic  creation,  well  knowing  that  any  such  illustration 
j$  fu  from  adequate  in  any  other  respect 
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which  may  perhaps  be  gathered  by  the  oarefal  reader  firon  tke 
diatiDction  we  haTe  made  between  the  haman  reason  and  the 
idea  and  the  logical  understanding  and  its  eomeeptim^  At 
present  we  assume  that  we  haTe  an  idea  of  an  infinito  God  iHhi 
is  a  personal  being  and  therefore  has  a  centre  whieh  we  csl 
personality. 

Now,  haTing  explained  the  figure  employed  in  illutratisBylli 
question  remains  to  be  discussed  whether  and  how  the  difte 
personality  of  our  Lord  can  become,  and  act  in  the  eapaoity  i( 
a  human  personality,  and  yet  remain  dirine.     I  know  this  qui- 
tion  embraces  the  whole  mystery  as  to  whether,  and  hoW|  tk 
infinite  can  become  finite,  God  become  man.    In  other  vosii^ 
is  it  possible  for  the  infinite  Qod  to  enter  into  the  limitatSeaiil 
finite  man,  so  as  to  be  real  and  true  man,  whilst  He  mniissii 
to  be  real  and  true  God.    But  it  seems  to  ma  the  diSsslta 
connected  with  the  whole  problem  can  be  considered  te  hsit  si* 
vantage  by  reducing  them  to  this  point :  can  the  difine  pnm* 
ality,  or  ego^  be  at  the  same  time  the  personal  centre  of  the  fA  | 
and  complete  humanity  in  Christ,  and  still  remain  difine?  S 
it  can,  then  the  human  will  in  Christ  has  found  its  personiliiyr 
its  centre,  and  that  centre  fills  the  place  of  a  human  personaBt/i^ 
and  therefore  is  practically  human,  and  so,  in  a  9en9e,  thoagi^ 
not  in  the  sense  of  NestoritiSj  Christ  has  a  human  per8onality«i««<^ 

To  discuss  this  question  it  is  necesssry  to  consider  how  ikn^ 
human  personality  is  related  to  the  divine  personality. 

We  may  quote  here,  as  apropo$,  from  an  article  in  the  Jiids- 
pendent  of  May  12th,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Johnston,  ni 
Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  thongh  we  cannot  endorse  some 
of  his  conclusions,  especially  the  one  which  seems  to  consider  it 
necessary  to  identify  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  somewhat  after 
the  old  theory  of  the  Monophynte*.  He  says  on  the  subjeet  of 
the  one  personality  of  our  Lord : 

''  But  would  Jesus  be  a  real  man,  according  to  this  physiological  aoeovnt  of 
His  origin?  No,  He  would  not,  except  for  one  thing;  it  is  ooming  to  be 
recognised  that  the  divine  spirit  is  of  the  same  species  or  kind  of  brii^  ss  a 
hnman  soal.  The  distinction  between  Qod  and  the  soal  of  man  !■  la  SKlMit 
of  powers,  not  in  kind  of  nature ;  qnantitatiTe,  not  qua]itati?e.  /If  this  be  a 
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Ivue  opinion,  then  Christ  was  a  r«al  man,  though  He  had  a  divine  Father. 
The  anion  of  the  Word  with  the  mother  element  in  His  soul  rounded  out  on 
the  one  hand  His  hcmanitj,  on  the  other  hand  the  personality  of  the  Word 
Himself.  So  far  as  I  know,  orthodox  trinitarians  are  prompt  to  concede  that 
neither  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead,  some  might  except  the  Father,  is  by 
ffimself  a '  person '  In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 

''This  doctrine  of  specific  identity,  with  numerical  distinctness,  between  Ood 
and  the  human  soul,  would  seem  to  be  approximated  in  the  teaching  that  God 
mede  man  in  His  image ;  that  Ip,  unlike  the  beasis^  a  person.  It  is  boldly  put  for- 
wmrd  by  Luke  when  he  makes  Adam  hold  the  same  relation  to  God  that  Seth 
Md  to  Adam,  and  that  Jesus  wss  *  supposed '  to  hold  to  Joseph.  Luke  cannot 
aMen  that  God  begat  Adam ;  but  he  must  mean  that  Adam*s  nature  was  what 
it  woald  hare  been  were  he  wLat  Luke  called  him, '  the  son  of  God.*  If  eri- 
lees  purely  yerbal  is  required — evidence  which  goes  to  the  core  of  the 
4b  it  not  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  not  the  monstrous  offiipring  of 
two  fpedee,  not  a  hybrid  ?  He  wa%  at  the  same  time,  man  and  God ;  but  He 
was  not  the  less  God  for  being  the  son  of  Mary,  nor  the  less  man  for  being  the 
iSon  of  God." 

What  he  sajs  of  the  divine  spirit  and  the  human  soul  I  would 
Miy  of  the  divine  personalitj  and  the  human  personality ;  they 
differ,  so  to  speak,  quantitatively,  not  qualitatively.  Human 
personality  is  a  miniature  of  the  divine  personality,  or  as  the 
Scripture  expresses  it,  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  divine ; 
for  this  image  and  likeness  must  be  predicated  of  the  wholeness 
of  man,  as  contained  in  his  personality,  his  ego. 

Now  where  the  quality  is  the  same,  (he  higher  includes  in  it- 
lelf  the  lower,  and  can  therefore  take  the  place,  and  act  in  the 
capacity,  of  the  lower. 

This  implies  that  humanity  was  eternal  ideally  in  the  Logos. 
fie  was  the  archetype  of  man,  and  for  this  reason  man  was  ere* 
ated  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  When  the  Logos 
issamed  humanity  He  really  and  truly  eame  to  His  own. 

If  a  king  takes  the  place  of  a  servant  ho  needs  not  to  change 
^18  essential  being,  for  the  servant  is  a  man  as  well  as  the  king. 
Fhe  higher  here  can  take  the  place  of  the  lower.  He  can  be* 
Some  a  servant  really  and  truly,  and  act  in  all  respects  in  the 
Bapacity  of  a  servant,  without  necessarily  laying  aside  his 
hamaoity,  nor  absolutely  giving  up  even  his  kingship.  This 
latter  must  indeed  be  held  in  abeyance,  must  be  limited  to  the 
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character  of  the  servant,  whilst  he  may  still  retain  a  consciona- 
ness  of  his  royal  nature. 

So  we  are  told  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippiana,  that  our 
Lord,  whilst  not  thinking  it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Grod,  yet 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself,  ete. 
His  divine  personality,  taking  the  place  of  the  human  person- 
ality, acted  now  through  His  human  nature  as  its  organ,  and 
therefore  its  power  and  capacity  of  necessity  became  limited  to 
the  unfolding  organ  through  which  it  acted,  and  yet  as  His  life 
unfolded  He  had  a  growing  consciousness  of  His  divine  nature 
which  had  voluntarily  humbled  itself  in  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant.  The  organ  conditioned  the  activity  of  the  personality^ 
and  He  would,  by  no  act  of  violence,  break  up  this  relation. 
His  human  will  was  the  organ,  in  its  sphere,  for  His  personality, 
and  this  found  its  limits  and  capabilities  in  the  divine  will,  or 
the  law  of  God.  As  Logos  His  will  was  the  divine  will,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spiri^ 
for  there  is  but  one  will  in  the  Godhead ;  but  now  as  human 
His  will  conformed  itself  to  what  was  above  it,  and  this  by  the 
activity  and  direction  of  His  divine  personality. 

Must  He  not  then  have  had  two  consciousnesses,  one  as  man 
and  one  as  God,  and  would  not  this  be  a  dualism  like  that  of  the 
view  of  Nestorius  ?  Of  course  we  are  confronted  with  a  mystery 
here  which  we  cannot  fully  fathom,  but  we  may  be  aided  in  trying 
to  comprehend  it  by  an  analogy.  Every  man,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  person,  has  a  sense  of  a  twofold  source  of  his  being, 
or  a  twofold  paternity,  and  yet  his  consciousness  remains  one. 
He  has  a  sense  of  his  human  origin,  or  parentage,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  feels  that  his  origin  is  in  God,  and  that  God 
is  his  father.  As  his  consciousness  unfolds,  this  God-conscious- 
ness unfolds,  and  moulds  his  self-consciousness.  Consciousness 
in  man  is,  we  may  say,  threefold,  self-consciousness,  world- 
consciousness,  and  God-consciousness.  The  consciousness  of  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego,  of  the  me  and  the  not-mej  condition  each 
other.  God-consciousness  unites  these  two,  giving  a  sense  of 
the  union  of  self  and  the  not-self,  or  the  world,  in  one  common 
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origin.  Now  what  we  mean  to  illastrate  bj  this  is,  that  there 
may  be  a  twofold  conscioasness,  of  oar  human  origin  and  our 
divine  origin,  and  yet  no  disturbance  of  the  unity  of  our  being, 
our  personality.  This  simply  means  that  Ood  can  enter  into 
every  human  being  without  disturbing  the  human  personality, 
or  human  consciousness.  And  this  adumbrates  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  person  of  Christ 
the  union  is  hypoetatio^  an  eeeential  union  of  God  and  man ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  man  in  general  the  union  is  one  of  the 
divine  influence  operating  upon  the  human  soul — a  moral  union. 
In  the  case  of  a  Christian  it  is  called  the  mystical  union  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  hypostatic  union.  Man  is  then  united  to  Ood, 
and  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  is  stated  in 
one  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  but  this  union  is  mediated  by 
the  life  of  Christ.  A  Christian  becomes  a  partaker  of  the 
glorified  humanity  of  Christ,  which  is  signified  by  eating  His 
fleah  and  drinking  His  blood,  without  which,  our  Saviour  de- 
clares, no  one  can  have  eternal  life. 

Christ  Himself  uses  this  analogy  to  show  to  the  Jews  that  a 
union  of  man  with  God  was  not  something  unnatural,  or  con- 
trary to  the  original  constitution  of  man.  The  Jews  accused 
Him  of  blasphemy  because,  being  a  man,  He  made  Himself 
God.  '^  Jesus  answered  them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I 
said  ye  are  gods  ? "  If  he  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the 
word  of  God  came,  and  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken ;  say  ye 
of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world.  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of 
God?"  (John  10:  34-36.)  Christ  does  not  mean  here  to  re- 
duce the  mystery  to  a  lower  plane,  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Him  may  be  merely  a 
moral  union,  such  as  was  predicated  of  those  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  whom  the  word  of  God  came ;  but  He  holds  up  their 
case  to  show  the  original  affinity  of  the  human  for  union  with 
the  divine.  Such  moral  union  foreshadowed  and  prophesied  the 
greater  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  He  refers  to  that  union  in 
order  to  assist  their  faith  to  grasp  the  still  greater  mysterious 
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union  in  Hia  own  person.  If  there  if  snek  an  sffinitj  on  the 
part  of  man  for  union  with  Ood,  doei  not  that  rerj  fact  poiiil 
to  the  complete  and  eaeential  union  of  the  divine  and  hnman  in 
the  God-man  ?  * 

Now  our  argument,  in  referring  to  thia  analogy,  is  that  if  in 
such  moral  union  the  divine  may  be  present  in  the  hnman  aonl, 
guiding  and  directing  it,  without  disturbing  the  hnman  con- 
sciousness, the  same  may  be  true  where  this  union  reaohea  its 
highest  consummation  in  the  person  of  Christ  He  is  conaeions 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  and  yet  Ho  la 
one  being,  the  God-man. 

Just  here  we  may  find  the  key  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  the 
person  of  our  Lord  in  such  way  as  to  escape  the  Gnoatio 
heresy.  That  heresy  denied  the  essential  reality  of  Hia 
humanity,  made  it  to  be  a  mere  appearance,  an  illusion.  Now 
if  the  personality  of  Christ  is  purely  divine,  in  such  sense  as  to 
provide  no  human  personality,  then  the  tendency  is  to  make 
His  humanity  something  unreal.  With  His  purely  divine  oon* 
sciousness,  He  appeared  to  share  in  all  the  attributes,  the  weak- 
nesses and  imperfections  of  humanity,  but  this  was  not  real. 
Whilst  He  seemed  to  increase  in  knowledge,  yet  He  was  in  con- 
scious exercise  of  omniscience.  In  other  words,  Hia  divinity 
stood  above  and  apart  from  His  humanity,  and  had  no  part  nor 
share  in  the  development  of  His  humanity.     It  was  not  the 

*  We  read  recently  somewhere  a  sermoQ  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  this  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  takes  the  view  that  our  Lord's  argument  here  favors  such 
lowering  of  the  character  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ  to 
the  plane  of  a  mere  moral  anion,  the  same  in  kind  as  may  have  place  in  any 
man  who  is  a  recipient  of  divine  grace.  Chririt  possessed  this  divine  grac«  (or 
life  he  might  call  it)  in  its  fullness,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  hypostatic  onion. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  our  view ;  but  it  is  sinfply  the  view  put  forth 
by  Strauss,  according  to  which  every  man  is  a  God-man;  though  singularly 
StrauAS  employed  it  to  prove  that  Christ  is  not  divine  in  any  other  sense  than 
other  men  are  divine.  We  incline  to  think  that  Dr.  Abbott  must  reach  sab- 
stantially  the  same  conclusion.  We  regard  the  argument  of  the  Lord  in  that 
passage  as  a  help  to  enable  His  hearers  to  rise  from  this  moral  union  of  man 
with  God  to  the  higher  mystery  of  the  unique  union  in  His  own  person,  the 
mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh. 
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diTine  Christ,  bat  onlj  the  hnman  who  inoreasad  in  wisdom  and 
in  faTor  with  God  and  man ;  it  was  merely  the  human  and  not 
divine  Christ  that  saffered  and  died  open  the  cross  for  man's 
redemption.  Thus  there  is  introdaced  a  Nestorian  daalism. 
*  Bat  now  jiprant  that  the  one  personality  was  haman  as  well 
at  divine,  or  that  the  divine  personality  acted  really  and  traly 
in  the  capacity  of  the  human  personality,  then  we  can  see  how 
everything  that  Christ  did  can  be  predicated  of  His  person* 
ality*  It  was  not  His  divine  nature  that  suffered  on  the  cross, 
bot  neither  was  it  His  human  nature,  as  such,  apart  from  His 
divine  nature ;  but  it  was  the  person  who  suffered  through  His 
kamanity  as  its  organ.  The  whole  person  of  Christ  suffered, 
j%%  not  through  the  divine,  but  through  the  human  nature. 

When  a  man  suffers  pain,  it  is  the  ego  that  suffers ;  but  the 
body  is  the  organ  tbroagh  which  the  ego  suffers.  It  is  not  the 
body,  as  such,  apart  from  the  soul,  that  suffers,  but  the  person 
saffm.  So  the  person  of  Christ  suffered  through  His  human- 
ity. Taking  this  view,  we  can  accord  a  measure  of  truth  to 
the  old  theological  view  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  did  not  snf- 
fSsr,  whilst  we  can  assert  at  the  same  time  that  the  Christ,  and 
the  whole  Christ,  suffered. 

The  Apostle  Peter  said  that  he  also  was  an  elder,  the  greater 
Inelading  the  less,  and  so,  though  of  course  in  a  deeper  sense, 
Christ  could  be  man  in  the  inmost  constitution  of  His  person- 
ality. This  view  does  not  remove  all  difficulty  in  endeavoring 
to  conceive  of  the  person  of  Christ;  but  it  locates  the  difficulty 
where  it  affords  least  hindrance  to  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  mystery.  If  the  personality  of  the  Logos  could  fill  the 
place  of  a  human  personality  in  Christ,  without  interfering 
with  the  unity  of  His  being  as  one  Christ,  then  we  can  see  the 
full  humanity  of  Christ  in  union  with  His  divinity. 

But  this  view  (and  every  other  view,  it  may  be  added,  that 
accords  with  the  Cfaalcedon  Creed)  implies  that  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  limited  itself  to  the  capacities  and  possibilities  of 
the  human  nature  which  He  had  joined  with  the  divine  nature. 
His  personality,  His  consciousness,  unfolded  itself  gradually. 
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He  was  limited  in  power  and  in  knowledge.  Even  in  his  moral 
nature  He  made  progress;  for  it  is  said  that  '^He  learned  obe- 
dience by  the  things  He  suffered.'' 

Here  we  reach  the  problem  of  the  KenoM^  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Lutheran  divines  already  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  word  kenosUj  as  is  known  to  theologians,  is  taken 
from  the  passage,  already  referred  to,  Phil.  22 :  6,  et  leq.,  which 
Thayer,  in  his  New  Testament  Lexicon,  translates  as  follows : 
"  Who,  aithough  (formerly  when  he  was  Xdyo^  iaapxo^)  he  hare 
the  form  (in  which  he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven) 
of  God  (the  sovereign,  opposed  to  fiop<p.  806X00)^  yet  did  noi 
think  that  this  equality  with  God  woe  to  be  eagerly  clung  to  or 
retained  (see  ipTzay/idc:,  2),  but  emptied  himself  of  it  (see  xevdw, 
1),  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  that  he  became  like 
unto  men  (for  angels  are  also  douXoc  too  Seou,  Rev.  19 :  10 ; 
22:  8  sq.),  and  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man," 

The  verb  ixivtoaeu  is  here  translated :  ^^  He  emptied  himself 
of  it"  (the  form  of  Ood,  fjiop^ij  Oeoti);  and  the  question  is. 
What  is  meant  by  emptying  Himself  of  the  form  of  Grod? 
Did  the  Logos  lay  aside  or  limit  the  attributes  of  His  divinity 
when  He  became  man,  or  were  they  in  full  exercise  along  with 
the  attributes  or  capacities  of  His  humanity?  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  consider  this  question,  except  as  it  is  involved  in  what 
is  said  of  the  Lord's  personality.  His  personality  may  be 
called  theanthropic,  yet  not  in  the  sense  of  a  tertium  quid, 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  a  divine  and  a  human  egoj  or  person- 
ality, but  in  the  sense  that  the  divine,  whilst  it  remains  divine, 
nevertheless  fills  the  place  at  the  same  time  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  conclusion  to  the  unfolding  life  of 
Jesus.  From  His  birth  on,  He  had  a  consciousness  of  the  de- 
velopment of  His  being  according  to  all  the  limitations  of  sin- 
less human  nature,  and  even  that  sinlessness  was  made  a  pro- 
duct of  His  own  will,  and  not  something  imposed  from  a  foreign 
source;  for  He  said  to  His  disciples:  ^'For  this  cause  I  sanc- 
tify myself,"  etc.;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  already 
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quoted:  '^He  learned  obedience  bj  the  things  he  saffered." 
He  really  and  truly,  and  not  merely  in  appearance,  passed 
throagb  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  infancy,  childhood,  youth 
and  manhoo«l.  He  was  ignorant,  like  all  other  children,  and 
had  to  acquire  an  education.  He  had  a  moral  and  spiritual 
dcTelopment,  so  that  when  He  came  to  years  of  knowledge,  He 
made  His  own  the  consecration  which  His  parents  made  for  Him 
in  infancy.  He  was  really  and  truly  tempted  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  He  gained  the  victory  by  the  determination  of  His 
will.  In  all  His  official  life  He  subjected  His  human  will  to  the 
divine  will.  He  was  divine  also;  but  His  divinity  never  inter- 
fered with  the  free  activity  and  development  of  His  human 
nature,  never  coerced  His  human  will.  We  may  here  revert  to 
the  analogy  already  given  of  the  activity  of  God  in  all  men. 
That  activity  acts  upon  conscience ;  but  it  never  coerces  man's 
will  so  as  to  destroy  his  freedom  of  choice. 

Now,  although  the  divine  was  in  Christ  in  greater  measure 
than  in  any  other  man,  was  in  Him  in  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  (for  we  are  told  that  ^^  in  him  dwells  all  the  fullness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily"),  yet  it  left  the  human  free  in  its 
growth  and  development,  in  all  its  activities.  Thus  we  find  a 
truly  human  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man. 

He  was  also  divine,  the  Son  of  God.  His  complete,  perfect 
humanity  already  proves  that  He  was  more  than  man.  His 
divinity  shone  through  His  humanity  in  His  teaching,  in  His 
miraculoQS  works,  in  His  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave, 
and  especially  in  His  final  glorification.  After  He  arose  from 
the  dead,  He  said  to  His  disciples:  ''AH  power  is  given  to  me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth."  He  prayed :  ^'  Father,  glorify  thou 
me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.' 
This,  indeed,  was  the  mystery  that  He  on  all  occasions  pressed 
upon  His  hearers,  viz.,  that  although  He  stood  before  them  as 
man,  yet  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  equal  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  mystery  that  challenged  their 
faith,  because  it  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  merely, 
but  required  a  spiritual  sympathy  with  what  is  godlike;   yea. 
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it  required  a  yielding  to  the  drawing  of  the  Father.  ''No  man 
ean  come  unto  me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw 
him."  And  when  Peter  made  the  great  confeeaion:  '^Thoa 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God/'  he  said :  *^  Flesh 
and  hlood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  you,  but  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 

God  is  spirit,  and  therefore  to  reveal  Himself  to  man  He  took 
upon  Himself  the  form  of  the  highest  intelligent  creature  He 
had  made  (at  least  one  of  the  highest),  whom  He  had  made  in 
His  own  image,  man.  To  recognize  God  in  this  form  required 
spiritual  susceptibility,  a  susceptibility  to  apprehend  infinite 
purity  and  truth  and  love  in  such  outward  form. 

Man  He  had  to  be,  in  order  to  rehead  the  race  as  the  last 
Adam,  in  order  to  make  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world  in 
the  form  of  him  who  had  sinned,  in  order  to  be  the  brother  of 
all  men,  in  short,  in  order  to  be  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man. 

Divine  He  had  to  be  in  order  to  be  the  final,  absolute,  reve- 
lation of  God  to  man,  in  order  to  be  the  source  of  eternal  life 
to  mankind.  '^  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  hath 
he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself." 

His  divinity,  or  deity,  however,  reaches  us  only  through  the 
human  as  its  organ.  Hence  His  humanity  was  not  merely  a 
temporary  form,  which  He  might  wear  for  a  time,  for  the  single 
purpose  of  making  atonement  for  man  in  His  death  upon  the 
cross ;  but  it  continues  forever  in  heaven  as  the  organ  through 
which  eternal  life  is  communicated  to  man.  Hence  also  believers 
must  become  partakers  of  His  glorified  humanity.  "  Except  any 
one  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood  he  hath  no  life  in  him.'' 
^^  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  The  mystery  of 
eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  here  referred  to,  is  not, 
indeed,  limited  to  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  includes 
the  whole  mystery  of  receiving  into  the  soul  His  glorified  hu- 
manity in  the  new  birth,  but  it  does  also  include  the  transaction 
in  that  holy  Supper,  for  all  those  who  are  self-conscious  believers. 
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Hence  the  deep  interest  alwftjs  taken  in  holding  to  the  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  (humanity)  of  Christ  in  that  Supper. 
Calvin  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  participation  of  the  humanity 
of  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  all  believers,  and  hence  he  incorpo- 
rated the  idea  of  such  participation  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
Sncharist.  It  was  not  an  unimportant,  but  a  vital,  matter 
about  which  the  Reformers  contended  in  their  controversy  on 
this  holy  sacrament. 

But  we  are,  perhaps,  transcending  the  limits  of  our  special 
Bubject  in  these  remarks.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  conceiving  aright  of  the  character  of  our 
Lord's  person.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  such  understanding 
intellectually  is  necessary  for  all  for  salvation.  Any  one  who 
believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Ood  may  be  saved.  But 
to  maintain  this  faith  in  the  form  of  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  those  obstacles  out  of  the  way  that  arise  to  disturb  this 
faith,  or  becloud  this  doctrine.  And  one  of  these  obstacles  lies 
just  here :  How  can  I  conceive  of  Christ  as  being  both  God  and 
man  in  one  person?  Some  believe  in  Him  as  man,  as  human 
only,  and  deny  His  divinity ;  while  others  believe  in  His  divinity 
and  set  aside  the  reality  of  His  humanity.  But  if  He  be  real 
and  true  man,  must  He  not  have  a  human  personality  ?  This 
question  we  have  tried  to  answer  by  advocating  the  view  that  His 
divine  personality  fills  the  place  of  the  human,  and  thus  there  is 
in  Him  a  human  personality  without  dividing  His  one  person. 

This  is  not  a  merely  speculative  question,  but  intensely  prac- 
tical ;  for  we  believe  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  human  per- 
sonality of  Christ  has  stood  much  in  the  way  of  holding  to  His 
real  humanity.  If  His  personality  is  purely,  only,  divine,  then 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  He  could  act  in  every  sense  as 
truly  man  ;  but  if  we  can  hold  that  His  divine  personality  acts 
in  the  place  of  the  human,  and  thus  becomes  truly  human  whilst 
it  remains  divine,  then  we  can  see  how  He  can  act  always  as 
man. 

The  Andover  theology  has  been  for  some  time  emphasizing 
this  side  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person,  His  humanity.     It 
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has  been  dwelling  upon  the  Incarnation  as  lying  at  the  basis  of 
all  that  followed  in  the  life  of  Christ.  This,  over  against  the 
view  that  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  is  the  deepest, 
and  the  central,  fact  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  death  of  Christ 
is  central  in  redemption,  but  Christ  came  not  only  to  redeem 
man,  but  to  unite  him  in  union  with  Ood.  The  incarnation  is 
the  central  fact  in  regard  to  this  union,  and  it  is  the  deepest  fact 
in  revelation.  Moreover  Christ  assumed  human  nature,  not 
merely  in  order  that  He  might  have  a  human  body  for  sacrifice, 
but  His  glorified  humanity  is  the  perpetual  organ  for  conveying 
eternal  life  to  His  people.  And  in  this  view  Christ  is  not  only 
the  means,  or  instrument,  but  He  is  also  the  source  of  salvation. 

The  Andover  Review  is  now  engaged  m  bringing  out  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  com- 
plement the  articles  on  His  humanity. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  divinity  of 
Christ  in  such  way  as  to  overlook  His  true  humanity,  has  been 
one  occasion  for  the  rise  of  the  Unitarian  belief?  That  belief 
seeks  to  find  a  true  brotherhood  in  Christ,  to  bring  Him  near 
to  every  man  in  sympathy,  and  this  perhaps  was  somewhat 
missing  in  the  effort  to  emphasize  the  Saviour's  divinity  to  the 
neglect  of  emphasizing  His  true  humanity  as  well.  The  divinity 
of  Christ  is,  indeed,  central  in  the  Christian  faith,  but  along 
with  this  there  is  a  yearning  in  all  human  hearts  for  a  Saviour 
who  is  truly  human,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone. 
We  desire  to  find  in  Him  also  our  perfect  example,  and  this  He 
cannot  be  if  His  humanity  is  not  real.  When  it  is  said  He  was 
tempted  in  all  respects  as  we  yet  without  sin,  we  feel  that  this 
could  not  be  unless  He  contended  against  evil  with  the  same 
nature  and  will  as  our  own,  that  the  temptation  was  not  an 
appearance  merely,  but  real. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  our  Saviour  has  virtu- 
ally and  substantially  a  human  personality,  though  not  in  such 
sense  as  to  interfere  with  the  unity  of  His  person,  and  thus 
aided  in  the  conception  of  His  real  and  true  humanity,  our 
object  has  been  attained. 


II. 

ORIGINAL  BUDDHISM. 

BY  PROP.   B.   V.    QBRHART,   D.D.,  LL.D. 

Among  all  nations  there  is  no  people  more  religious,  more 
metaphysical,  and  I  may  add  none  more  ethical,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  Hindustan.  Composed  of  different  nationalities, 
holding  various  religious  beliefs,  and  differing  in  their  concep- 
tions of  what  is  obligatory  and  what  is  not  obligatory,  yet  an 
intense  religiosity  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  Hindu. 
True  it  is  that  this  feature  distinguishes  all  oriental  peoples ; 
but  judging  from  the  reports  we  get  from  travelers  and  mis- 
sionaries, the  number  of  whose  reports  and  well  digested  repre- 
sentations is  multiplying  from  year  to  year,  Hindustan  stands 
out  prominently  for  its  religious  genius. 

We  may  distinguish  roughly  between  three  great  branches  of 
belief:  Hinduism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism.  Brahmanism  and 
Hinduism  are  in  reality  not  two  systems ;  practically  they  are 
one.  Hinduism  is  merely  an  expansion  of  Brahmanism,  modi- 
fied by  contact  with  Buddhism. 

Brahmanism  is  spiritual  pantheism.  As  Monier-Williams 
represents  Brahmanism,  it  is  a  belief  in  the  universal  diffusion 
of  an  impersonal  spirit,  as  the  only  really  existing  essence, 
called  Brahma,  and  in  its  manifesting  itself  in  mind  and  in 
countless  material  forces  and  forms,  including  gods,  demons, 
men,  and  animals,  which,  after  fulfilling  their  course,  must  ulti- 
mately be  reabsorbed  into  the  one  impersonal  essence  and  be 
again  evolved  in  endless  evolution  and  dissolution.  There  is  no 
definite  perception  of  personality  either  of  man  or  of  God.  The 
law  of  human  life  and  the  law  of  the  lower  kingdoms  of  nature 
are  identical.     The  process  of  reproduction  going  on  in  the 
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of  iBTe9uaiL:Qi  suki**  rj  •x£«r  tcarlarK.  ca:  oa  his  own  original,  pauent  n-' 
fearches  11.1  :t  :-   Hi- :  ^.t'':.!!:.  rj  v-iiji::^  :^e  i::«raiure  of  Btiddhiam  in 
Pili  -i-.r'.AiT  i-  i  :/  :.-i7r  .r.r  liroirr.  :.ie  Ixa-i  vhere  the  ovstem  was 
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modem  d*T»;.  >ijra,r:r.!*  in  other  A.*:3iio  o.xintries. 

'^I  hare  oro'jg-.:  : o  :he  siudy  of  Bj>i<ihi«m  and  its  sacred  Iangn:ige  Paliyft 
\\{*:-\'»Q.i  pr-^p Lfji:  jrv  stuij  of  Brabmanism  and  it<  sacred  language  Sanskrit. 

**  I  {itv*?  or*  ilire«  '^Kx:a<»i>ins  imvelei  through  the  sacred  land  of  Buddhism, 
an/]  hav<:  <-irrie'I  on  mr  investigations  personallr  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  M 
well  a<i  in  r«v]on  and  on  the  borders  of  Tibet." 

H'w  repr*rsentaiion  g>ies  to  the  root  of  the  svftem,  which  is  a  philosophj 
rather  than  a  religion,  and  is  throughout  self-onsistent,  a  srstem  which  in 
manjr  of  iin  preo^p:^  resembles  the  precepts  of  Christ,  but  an  to  its  principle 
and  Niib«tanne  i<«  at  war  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

To  Monier- Williams  more  than  to  all  other  authors  I  am  indebted  for  th« 
oontents  of  this  article. 
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Xs  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  there  is  a  proeeM  of  transforma- 
^n  going  on  in  constant  saccession  from  age  to  age,  so,  it  is  held, 
itie  same  process  is  going  on  in  the  human  race.  In  the  inor- 
gMic  world  there  is  integregation,  aocretioOy  formation  accord- 
iDg  to  natural  law,  followed  bj  disintegration  and  dissolution. 
In  the  organic  world  we  have  the  seed  growing  into  the  plant, 
the  plant  producing  the  bud,  the  flower,  the  fruit  containing 
the  seed  after  its  kind,  followed  by  decay  and  death.  Then 
from  the  new  seed  the  same  process  of  dcTelopment  is  begun 
which  runs  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes.  So  is  man.  A 
child  is  the  present  form  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  which  for  ages 
kas  been  passing  through  innumerable  transformations  of  plants, 
of  lower  or  higher  grade,  of  animals,  of  fishes  or  birds,  of  horses 
or  lions,  of  tigers  or  elephants,  or  of  demons  or  gods,  until  at 
length  the  soul  appears  on  the  plane  of  human  life.  Here  it 
Bioves  through  the  same  cycle  of  growth  and  maturity,  of  de- 
dine  and  death.     But  human  death  is  not  extinction. 

Death  immediately  transfers  the  soul  into  the  form  of  some 
'O^er  or  higher  animal,  into  a  demon  or  a  god,  thrusting  him 
loirer  down  or  raising  him  higher  up.  If  the  soul  has  in  this  life 
^ocamulated  a  large  amount  of  merits,  death  may  transform  its 
eoibodiment  at  once  into  a  well-fed  and  richly-caparisoned  horse 
instead  of  a  beast  of  burden.  If  in  this  life  the  soul  fails  to 
^^^uiDulate  merits  it  will  at  death  reappear  in  a  serpent,  a 
Usard,  a  toad  or  a  bug.  This  process  is  interminable.  Whether 
^t  death  the  human  soul  becomes  a  noble  steed  or  a  venomous 
Berpenty  in  either  case,  that  is  only  a  fresh  beginning  of  a  eon* 
^nued  series  of  painful  transformations.  Even  if  the  soul  is 
^^naformed  into  a  god,  that  elevation  may  not  be  permanent. 
^^du  belief  accepts  the  possibility,  even  the  probability,  of  the 
^"^Haformation  of  a  god  into  a  lower  order  of  existence.  Then 
^^  same  process  of  birth  and  death,  of  death  and  birth,  is  re- 
^^i3[ied,  and  it  may  go  on  age  after  age  through  all  the  realms 
^*    the  universe. 

Constant  and  interminable  transformation  of  the  world  is  the 
^^^ing  idea  of  Hindu  philosophy.     The  universe  of  things  good 
19 
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and  bad^  high  and  low,  is  a  circular  motion,  ever  recarring,  ever 
repeating  itself,  through  all  the  ages,  without  an  assignable 
reason,  without  known  purpose,  producing  pain,  suffering,  sorrow. 
The  lines  of  Shelly  are  quoted  by  Monier- Williams  as  fitly  pic- 
turing this  Hindu  philosophy : 

Worlds  on  Worlds  are  rolling  ever, 

From  creation  to  decay ; 
Like  the  bubbles  on  a  river, 

Spai'klingy  bursting,  borne  away. 

Buddhism,  at  first  glance  the  opposite  of  Brahmanism,  is 
nevertheless  in  truth  only  a  modification  of  it.  Both  are  at 
bottom  a  species  of  pessimistic  pantheism.  A  brief  history  of 
Buddha  may  serve  as  a  representation  of  the  leading  features  of 
his  system. 

The  best  authorities  reject  the  notion  that  the  Buddha  is  a 
myth.  The  evidences,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  ori- 
entalists, are  adequate  to  justify  the  belief  that  his  person  and 
life  are  historical. 

The  Buddha  was  born  about  the  year  500  B.  C.  His  indi- 
vidual name  was  Gautama^  in  the  Pali  language  Qotama,  His 
father  was  Suddhodana,  a  large  land-owner  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Sakyas,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  lower  Nepalese 
mountains  to  the  river  Rapti  in  the  province  of  Oudh.  Gautama 
was  known  by  his  individual  name  up  to  the  time  of  his  supposed 
attainment  of  perfect  wisdom,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Buddha,  meaning  '^  the  enlightened  one,"  the  one  who  has  true 
knowledge  and  pursues  the  right  course  of  life. 

In  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  the  birth  of  the 
Gautama  Buddha  was  a  rebirth.  He  existed  previously  in  the 
Tushita  heaven.  When  the  full  time  came  to  be  born  on  earth, 
as  the  legend  relates,  he  became  the  child  of  his  mother,  whose 
name  was  Maya,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  white  elephant. 
As  he  grew  up  no  efforts  were  made  to  imbue  him  with  sacred 
learning.  His  love  of  contemplation  developed  itself  very  early, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  pass  most  of  his  time  in  the  open  air. 

According  to  the  universal  custom  throughout  India  Gautama 
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was  made  to  marry  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  he 
had  probably  at  least  one  son  whose  name  was  Rahula. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all 
haman  aims  grew  upon  him,  and  he  was  forming  the  resolution 
to  abandon  all  worldly  ties  and  enter  upon  a  monastic  life. 
The  final  resolve  he  was  led  to  make  in  consequence  of  four 
▼isions.  One  day  riding  in  his  chariot  there  appeared  before 
his  eyes  the  form  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  his  skin  shrivelled,  his 
head  bald,  his  teeth  gone,  his  body  infirm  and  bent. 

Soon  another  strange  sight  came  before  him :  A  sick  man, 
worn  by  disease  and  suffering,  pale  and  miserable,  tottering  on 
the  road.     The  third  vision  was  a  corpse,  borne  on  a  bier. 

Next  day  appeared  a  man  with  a  shaven  crown  and  a  monk's 
robe,  his  right  shoulder  bare,  a  religious  staff  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  mendicant's  alms-bowl  in  his  left.  Gautama  asked  the 
man  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition.  The  man  answered : 
'^  I  am  called  a  homeless  ascetic ;  I  have  forsaken  the  world, 
relatives  and  friends ;  I  seek  deliverance  from  myself,  and  de- 
sire the  salvation  of  all  creatures,  and  I  do  harm  to  none." 

After  hearing  these  words,  Gautama  went  to  his  father  and 
said:  ''I  wish  to  become  a  wandering  ascetic,  and  to  seek  Nir- 
vana; all  worldly  things  are  changeable  and  transitory." 

His  resolution  was  taken,  and  firmly  he  stood  by  it.  All 
efforts  to  restrain  him  were  in  vain.  About  this  time,  it  is  said, 
he  receives  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Rahula.  This  is 
a  crisis.  He  sees  in  his  child  the  strongest  of  all  fetters,  bind- 
ing him  to  family  and  home.  The  beautiful  women  of  his 
father's  household  strive  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  but  in 
Tain.  *'  He  seeks  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  and  finds  her  asleep 
with  her  hand  on  the  head  of  his  infant  son.  He  longs  for  a 
last  embrace ;  but  fearing  to  arouse  her  suspicions  hurries  away. 
Outside,  his  favorite  horse  is  waiting  to  aid  bis  flight.''  His  de- 
parture Buddhists  call  'Uhe  great  going  forth  from  home." 

Then  follow  the  temptations  of  Mara,  the  evil  deity ;  but  the 
tempter's  allurements  are  all  repelled.  Gautama  exclaims :  ''  I 
would  rather  be  torn  to  pieces  limb  by  limb,  or  be  burnt  in  a 
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fiery  furnace,  or  be  ground  in  pieces  by  a  falling  monntain  than. 
forego  my  fixed  purpose  for  one  single  instant." 

What  was  Gautama's  fixed  purpose  ?  Not  to  enter  into  oom- 
munion  with  Ood ;  not  to  fit  himself  to  receive  a  rerelatioii. 
from  Ood ;  not  to  teach  men  the  way  of  eternal  life.  His  pai^ 
pose  was  directly  the  opposite :  to  extinguish  all  desires^  all  the 
instincts  of  the  body,  all  the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  redneo 
himself  if  possible  to  non-existence.  This  pnrpose  he  ooald 
accomplish  chiefly  in  two  ways :  by  torturing  his  body,  and  by 
reflection  on  himself. 

Putting  on  the  garments  of  a  beggar,  he  first  becomes  a  dis«- 
ciple  of  the  Brahmans ;  but  Brahamanioal  philosophy  does  not 
afford  him  the  peace  for  which  his  soul  is  craving. 

As  Brahmanic  philosophy  does  not  afford  relief,  he  resorts 
to  another  way  of  emancipation  taught  by  the  Brahmans,  die 
way  called  Tapas,  the  severest  bodily  mortification,  consistiiig- 
in  fasting  and  self-inflicted  tortures. 

In  company  with  five  other  ascetics,  Gnutama  begins  his 
celebrated  fast  of  six  years,  ^'  Sitting  down  with  his  legs  folded 
under  him,  on  a  raised  seat  in  a  place  unsheltered  from  sun, 
wind,  rain,  dew  and  cold,  he  gradually  reduced  his  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  to  a  single  grain  of  rice.  Then  holding  his  breath, 
he  harassed  and  macerated  his  body.  But  all  in  vain.  No 
peace  of  mind  came.'^ 

Then  convinced  of  his  folly,  and  arousing  himself,  he  took 
food  in  a  natural  way.  When  refreshed  he  moved  away  to  an- 
other spot ;  there  under  the  shelter  of  a  fig-tree,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  intense  and  prolonged  meditation  upon  himself.  The 
method  of  meditation  (Dhyana)  in  vogue  among  the  Brahmans 
is  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Manu,  who  lived  not  earlier  than 
the  second  century  B.  C,  and  possibly  as  late  as  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Manu  says:  Let  the  devotee 
^^  purge  himself  from  all  taints  by  suppression  of  breath,  from 
sin  by  restraints  of  thought,  from  sensual  attachments  by  con- 
trol, and  from  unspiritual  qualities  by  meditation.''  In  another 
work  the  Brahmanic  rule  gives  this  direction :  ^^  Holding  his 
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body,  head,  and  neck  quite  immovable,  seated  on  a  firm  seat  in 
spare  spot  with  grass  around,  the  devotee  should  look  only  at 
tile  tip  of  his  nose,  and  should  meditate  on  the  Supreme  Being." 
Be  is  directed  to  meditate  so  profoundly  as  to  think  about  no- 
llmg  irhatever.* 

Bogaging  in  meditation  according  to  these  rules,  Gautama 
Us  again  assailed  by  the  temptations  of  Mara,  the  evil  spirit. 
Zhis  time  the  assault  was  more  terrific  than  before.  Mara,  the 
destroyer,  seized  the  opportunity  when  from  protracted  self- 
mortification  Gautama  had  but  little  power  of  resistance.  The 
efil  spirit  said :  Why  not  return  to  the  world?  Why  not  in- 
dulge in  pleasures?  Why  not  go  back  to  home,  wife,  and 
ehildf 

But  Gautama  withstood  the  attack.  *^  After  rising  to  higher 
and  higher  stages  of  abstract  meditation  at  the  end  oT  a  long 
night,  he  shook  off  his  foe.  The  victory  was  won,  and  the  light 
of  tme  knowledge  broke  upon  his  mind.  A  legend  relates  that 
u  the  first  night-watch  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  all  his  pre- 
Tkma  existences ;  in  the  second,  a  knowledge  of  all  present 
states  of  being ;  in  the  third  night-watch,  a  knowledge  of  the 
ehain  of  causes  and  effects ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  Gautama 
knew  all  things.'' 

The  dawn  of  the  day  on  which  this  struggle  ended  was  the 
birthday  of  Buddhism.  Gautama  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  when  he  gained  a  right  to  the  title  of  Buddha,  the  Enlight- 
ened. The  tree  under  which  he  sat  became  celebrated  as  the 
tree  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment.     It  is  called  the  Bodhi 

*  Dhyaaa  or  intense  abstract  meditation  is  the  chief  religious  exercise,  and  is 
divided  into  four  stages:  The  finl  stage  consists  in  fixing  the  mind  on  some  ob- 
ject, in  such  a  way  that  a  state  of  ecstatic  joj  and  serenity  is  attained.  The 
meondi  consists  in  concentrating  the  soul  so  intensely  on  itself  that  the  thinking 
fiwttlticB  cease  to  act.  In  the  third  nothing  remains  but  serenity.  The  fourth  is 
a  trance-like  condition  of  utter  indifference  and  torpor,  in  which  there  is  neither 
any  exercise  of  thought,  nor  any  conscious  joy  or  serenity,  but  the  whole  being  is 
released  from  the  fetters  of  sense,  and  soars  to  a  transcendental  condition  charac- 
terized by  a  latent  energy  and  a  power  of  working  miracles.— JStkid^irfn,  6y 
Mtmier-WiUiatna,  p.  209. 
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tree,  or  in  familiar  language  Bo-tree,  and  is  the  most  sacred 
symbol  among  Buddhists ;  just  as  the  night  on  which  G(aiitam« 
obtained  perfect  enlightenment  is  the  most  sacred  night. 

The  first  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  Oautama  as  the 
utterance  of  his  perfect  enlightenment  were  to  this  effect: 
^'  Through  countless  births  have  I  wandered,  seeking  but  not 
discovering  the  Maker  of  this  my  mortal  dwelling-housey  and 
still  again  and  again  have  birth  and  life  and  pain  returned. 
But  now  at  length  art  Thou  discovered,  Thou  Builder  of  this 
house  of  flesh.  No  longer  shalt  thou  rear  a  house  for  me* 
Rafters  and  beams  are  shattered  with  destruction  of  Desire, 
deliverance  from  repeated  life  is  gained  at  last.'' 

After  obtaining  this  complete  enlightenment  Buddha  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  ground  under  the  Bo-tree  for  seven  days 
absorbed  in  meditation,  when  he  thought  out  the  law  of  cans- 
ation. 

Next  he  meditated  for  another  seven  days  under  a  Banyan 
tree.  Then  he  meditated  under  another  tree  for  a  third  period 
of  seven  days.  A  fourth  period  of  meditation  was  passed  under 
another  tree,  making  four  times  seven  days.  During  this  long 
period  of  meditation  he  fasted.  Then  he  arose  and  went  forth 
to  preach  his  doctrine  from  place  to  place,  gathering  his  follow- 
ers into  companies  of  monks.  Continuing  this  work  of  itinera- 
tion for  forty-five  years,  he  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.* 

Now  let  us  inquire :  What  did  this  enlightenment  consist  in  ? 
The  answer  is  this :  By  intense  thought  Gautama  came  to  see 
that  all  existence  is  evUj  the  life  of  man  is  only  pain  and  suffer- 
ing ;  and  this  suffering  runs  on  endlessly  in  an  inexorable  suc- 
cession of  births  and  rebirths.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
suffering?  The  answer  is  existence^  individual  and  personal 
existence.  To  get  rid  of  personal  existence  is  to  get  rid  of  suf- 
fering. That  is  the  only  alternative.  If  there  be  no  individual, 
no  embodied  soul,  there  can  be  no  suffering. 

*  A  tradition  lays  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  immoderate 
meal  of  pork. 
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Bat  how  shall  a  man  get  rid  of  existence  7  The  answer  is 
by  annalling  the  cause.  Then  he  inquires  what  is  the  cause 
of  individual  existence  ?  The  answer  is  birth.  If  there  be  ab- 
aolately  no  birth,  no  rebirth  of  the  individual  soul,  there  can  be 
no  existence.  Then  the  problem  is  how  to  destroy  the  possi- 
bility of  birth  and  rebirth.  In  the  effort  to  solve  this  problem 
"we  get  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism.  On  this  philosophy  at 
bottom  rests  the  entire  Buddhistic  system.  This  wisdom  he 
gained  absolutely  from  himself.  The  Buddha  never  claimed  to 
be  the  channel  of  supernatural  revelation.  ^'  He  always  main- 
tained the  only  revelation  he  had  received  was  an  illumination 
from  within,  due  entirely  to  his  own  intuitions,  assisted  by  his 
reasoning  powers  and  by  severe  purgatorial  discipline  protracted 
through  countless  previous  births  in  every  variety  of  bodily 
form." 

Buddha  lays  down  the  universal  principle  that  to  break  the 
link  in  the  chain  of  countless  transmigrations  it  is  necessary  to 
root  out  all  desires,  kill  all  affections,  break  all  bonds  that  con- 
nect the  individual  with  persons  whoever  they  may  be,  whether 
mother,  wife  or  child,  and  with  things  whatever  they  may  be.* 
One  step  further  the  system  proceeds :  it  maintains  that  in 
order  to  extinguish  desire  a  person  must  resolve  himself  into 
inaction  ;  and  inaction  involves  on  the  one  hand  total  separa- 
tion from  all  objects  external  to  the  individual,  and  on  the 
other  hand  an  absolute  introversion  of  thought ;  his  mind  must 
be  turned  in  upon  himself,  and  he  must  think  upon  himself  so 
intensely  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  that  in  process  of  time  he  meditates  so  profoundly  as  to 
think  about  nothing  whatever.    Thought  itself  ceases. 

Gautama  proceeds  on  the  Brahmanical  principle  that  action 
has  a  self-perpetuating  force.  Every  man's  destiny  is  entirely 
dependent  on  his  own  acts.     Even  against  his  will  he  is  forced 

*  He  taught  that  if  a  monk  should  happen  to  see  hit  mother  in  danger  of 
drowning,  he  should  not  attempt  to  save  her.  The  act  might  strengthen  inte- 
nst  in  and  affection  for  his  mother,  and  so  strengthen  the  bond  of  connection 
M  to  increase  the  poisibilitj  of  continuous  individual  existence  by  rebirths. 
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on  from  one  body  to  another  body  by  his  formor  works.    ^Ab 
from  a  lamp  of  clay  a  workman  makes  what  he  pleases,  eTen  w 
a  man  obtains  whatever  destiny  he  has  wronght  oat  for  hiii- 
self.''  Destiny  means  another  form  of  existence  in  some  animil, 
or  in  a  god,  or  in  a  demon,  bat  a  form,  whatever  it  may  k; 
that  continues  only  for  an  age  or  a  term  of  years,  and  is  to  le 
followed  by  another  higher  or  lower  form  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  merit  or  demerit  which  he  may  possess. 

The  only  creator  recognized  by  trae  Buddhists  is  Act^foroe^ 
It  is  Baid :  '^  My  action  is  the  womb  that  bears  me."  ^  It  ii 
Act-force  that  creates  worlds.  It  is  Act-force,  in  conjnnctioD 
with  Upadana,  that  is,  '  clinging  to  existence/  that  creates  sO 
beings  in  any  of  the  six  classes  into  which  they  are  divided: 
namely,  gods,  men,  demons,  animals,  ghosts  and  the  dwellers  in 
hell.  It  is  the  Act-force  which,  according  to  Buddhism,  resiili 
death/' 

Buddha  claims  that  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  annulling 
this  Act-force ;  and  thus  he  overcomes  and  extinguishes  the 
possibility  of  the  otherwise  inevitable  and  interminable  trans- 
migration  of  the  soul  by  rebirths.  To  be  rescued  from  this 
Act-force,  and  thereby  to  extinguish  the  possibility  of  repeated 
individual  existence  is  salvation.  Salvation  is  deliverance  from 
the  everlasting  miseries  of  the  endless  transmigration  of  soub, 
and  the  only  possible  deliverance  consists  in  the  extinction  of 
individual  existence.  Says  M onier-Williams :  The  doctrine 
is  that  'existence  of  all  kinds  involves  suffering,  and  that  suoh 
suffering  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  self-restraint  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  desires,  especially  the  desire  for  the  continuity  of 
personal  existence.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Christian- 
like  self-renunciation  enjoined  by  the  Buddhist  code  of  moral- 
ity, it  remains  that  the  only  self  Buddhism  aims  at  renouncing 
is  the  self  of  personality,  and  the  chief  self-love  Buddhism  de- 
precates is  the  self-love  which  consists  in  craving  for  contina- 
ous  individual  life.' 

According  to  this  broad  general  doctrine  the  Buddha  pro- 
pounds four  Noble    TnUha:    1.  All  existence,  in  any  form, 
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fthedier  on  earth  or  in  heavenly  spheres,  necessarily  involyes 
|Mun  and  suffering.  2.  All  suffering  is  caused  by  lust  or  crav- 
ing or  desire,  which  is  of  three  kinds :  desire  for  sensual  pleas- 
turoi  for  wealth,  and  for  existence.  8.  Cessation  of  suffering  is 
nmnltaneous  with  extinction  of  lust,  craving  and  desire.  4. 
Extinction  of  desire  and  cessation  of  suffering  is  accomplished 
by  perseverance  in  the  noble  eight-fold  path. 

The  noble  eight-fold  path  consists  (1)  in  right  belief,  which  means 
believing  in  the  Buddha  and  in  his  doctrine ;  (2)  in  the  right  re- 
solve, which  means  abandoning  one's  wife  and  family ;  (3)  in  right 
•peedi,  which  is  the  recitationof  the  Buddha's  doctrine;  (4)  in  right 
work,  which  is  the  work  of  a  monk ;  (5)  in  a  right  livelihood, 
which  is  living  by  alms  as  a  monk  does ;  (6)  in  right  exercise, 
which  is  suppression  of  the  individual  self;  (7)  in  right  mind- 
fulness, which  is  keeping  in  mind  the  impurities  and  imperma- 
Dence  of  the  body;  and  (8)  in  right  mental  concentration, 
which  is  trance-like  quietude.  By  these  methods  the  Buddhist 
may  attain  to  Nirvana,  the  absolute  extinction  of  all  desires. 

Buddha's  view  of  life  as  mere  suffering  may  be  seen  from  a 
sermon  addressed  to  his  monks.  The  following  is  an  extract: 
^^  Birth  is  suffering.  Decay  is  suffering.  Illness  is  suffering. 
Association  with  objects  we  hate  is  suffering.  Separation  from 
objects  we  love  is  suffering.  Not  to  obtain  what  we  desire  is 
suffering.  Clinging  to  the  five  elements  of  existence  is  suffer- 
ing. These  five  elements  are,  the  organized  body ;  sensation  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  skin,  and  mind ;  perception  of  ideas ; 
the  aggregate  of  mental  tendencies,  forming  individual  char- 
acter, derived  from  previous  existences ;  and  consciousness  or 
thought.  Complete  cessation  of  thirst  and  of  desires  is  cessa- 
tion of  suffering.     This  is  the  noble  truth  of  suffering." 

All  kinds  of  suffering  the  Buddha  referred  to  one  cause.  That 
cause  is  ignorctMe;  and  ignorance  is  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  four  Noble  Truths  which  I  have  just  quoted.  Ignorance  of 
these  truths  precedes  lust,  the  primary  cause  of  the  miseries  of 
human  life. 

From  the  representation  I  have  given  of  the  leading 
features  of  Buddhism,  as  originally  taught  by  the  Buddha,  we 
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may  infer  its  practical  effect  on  social  life.  The  paramoant  aim 
of  the  system  ^'  was  to  convince  others  that  to  get  rid  of  ignor- 
ance, to  gain  knowledge,  and  obtain  deliverance  from  unending 
rebirths,  it  was  incumbent  on  a  wise  man  to  renoance  married 
life  and  become  a  member  of  a  monastic  order."  Pare  Budd- 
hism was  pure  monachism,  including  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
mendicancy.  To  maintain  a  monastic  order  it  was  necessary  to 
enact  certain  rules  for  discipline  and  outward  conduct.  To 
these  let  us  give  a  little  attention. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  Buddha  were  a  modification  of  the 
rules  for  two  religious  orders  in  Brahmanism,  and  covered  the 
entire  personal  life  of  the  monks.  For  example,  the  resauree$  of 
the  monks  were  four:  1.  Broken  morsels  given  in  alms  for  food; 
2.  Rags  from  a  dust  heap  for  clothes ;  3.  Boots  of  trees  for  an 
abode ;  4.  Liquid  putrefying  excreta  of  cows  for  medicine.  In 
practice,  however,  indulgences  in  all  four  cases  were  allowed. 

The  chief  prohibitions  were  also  four:  1.  Unchastity;  2. 
Taking  anything  not  given,  even  a  blade  of  grass ;  8.  Killing 
any  living  thing,  even  an  ant,  or  worm,  or  plant ;  4.  Falsely 
claiming  the  extraordinary  powers  of  a  perfect  saint. 

The  following  practices  were  also  incumbent  on  all  monks : 

1.  *'The  wearing  vestments  given  by  laymen  (not  purchased) 
and  consisting  of  three  lengths  of  yellow-colored  rags;  or,  if 
entire  lengths  of  cotton  cloth  were  given,  the  saleable  value  had 
to  be  destroyed  by  tearing  them  into  at  least  three  pieces,  and 
then  sewing  them  together: 

2.  ^^The  owning  no  possessions  except  three  cloths,  a  girdle, 
a  bowl,  razor,  needle,  and  water-strainer  to  prevent  the  swal- 
lowing of  animalculse : 

3.  "  The  living  only  on  food  collected  in  a  wooden  bowl  by 
daily  going  from  house  to  house,  but  without  ever  asking  for  it : 

4.  ^'  The  eating  at  mid-day  the  one  meal  so  collected  and 
at  no  other  time : 

5.  ^*  The  fasting  on  four  prescribed  days  : 

6.  ''  The  abiding  in  one  spot  for  three  or  four  months  during 
Yassa,  Hhe  rains'  (from  middle  of  June  to  middle  of  October), 
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len  itineration  would  involve  trampling  on  vegetable  and  in- 
ct  life : 

7.  *^  The  refraining  from  a  recumbent  posture  under  all  cir- 
imstances : 

8.  ^^The  visiting  cremation-grounds  for  meditation  on  the 
irruption  of  the  body." 

The  Buddhist  monk  submitted  to  the  most  stringent  regula- 
[>ns  in  waking  and  sleeping,  in  dressing  and  undressing,  in 
anding  and  sitting,  in  going  out  and  coming  in,  in  fasting  and 
kting,  in  speaking  and  not  speaking. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  genuine  Buddhist  was  a  monk  who 
ved  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  the  order.  Monachism 
as  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  Buddhism. 

According  to  the  Buddha  women  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it. 
here  was  no  salvation  for  a  woman.  At  first  all  women  were 
ccluded  from  his  order ;  but  in  time  he  yielded  to  the  justice 
f  the  plea  for  women's  rights.  He  allowed  women  to  become 
ana,  and  put  them  under  the  direction  of  monks.  But  the 
ily  hope  of  a  woman  was  that  by  rigidly  observing  the  obliga- 
ons  of  a  nun  she  would  store  up  enough  merit  to  become 
orthy  of  being  reborn  and  transformed  into  the  individuality 
'  a  man  ;  then  by  strictly  observing  the  rules  of  a  monk  she 
ight  have  the  hope  of  Nirvana, 

Nirvana  and  Pari- Nirvana  are  to  be  distinguished.  Nirvana 
%B  attainable  during  natural  life.  It  consists  in  the  extinc- 
>n  of  all  craving,  all  desire,  especially  the  desire  for  contin- 
ty  of  existence.  The  Buddha  by  inaction,  by  intense  and 
Dg-continued  meditation  and  by  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
lies  prescribed  for  the  monks  attained  to  this  state.  But 
*eviously  he  had  passed  through  560  births,  all  of  which  came 
»  his  knowledge  by  meditation.  The  noteworthy  point  about 
le  repeated  births  of  Oautama  Buddha,  as  Monier- Williams 
)mark8,  is  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  rise  from  lower 
>  higher  forms ;  but  a  mere  jumble  of  metamorphoses.  We 
nd  him  born  four  times  as  Maha-brahma,  twenty  times  as  In- 
ra,  once  as  a  hare,  eighty-three  times  as  an  ascetic,  fifty-eight 
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times  as  a  king,  twenty-foar  times  as  a  Brahman,  onee  as  a 
gamester,  eighteen  times  as  a  monkey,  six  times  as  an  elephmnti 
eleven  times  as  a  deer,  onoe  as  a  dog,  foor  times  as  a  serpent, 
six  times  as  a  snipe,  once  as  a  frog,  twice  as  a  fish,  four  times 
as  a  tree  god,  tudee  as  a  pig,  ten  times  as  a  lion,  fonr  times  ae 
a  cock,  twice  as  a  thief,  once  as  a  devil-dancer,  and  so  on.  In 
these  previous  forms  of  existence  he  did  many  worthy  deeds. 
For  example :  Oaatama  gives  an  acconnt  of  his  birth  as  a  hare. 
He  says  he  was  a  hare  living  in  a  forest.  He  ate  grass  and 
did  no  one  any  harm.  The  thought  came  to  him :  Suppose  a 
worthy  object  of  charity  passes  by,  what  can  I  ^ve  him  7  I 
live  on  grass  only  ;  I  cannot  offer  a  starving  man  grass ;  I 
must  give  him  myself.  Then  a  Brahman  came  by.  Gautanuki 
the  hare,  said  to  him :  Collect  wood,  place  it  in  a  heap  and 
kindle  a  fire.  The  Brahman  did  so.  The  hare  leaped  into  the 
midst  of  the  blazing  fire,  and  was  roasted  ;  then  the  Brahman 
ate  the  roasted  hare.  On  another  occasion  he  cut  his  own  body 
to  pieces  to  redeem  a  dove  from  a  hawk.  By  such  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  previous  forms  of  existence  he  acquired  enough 
merit  to  be  reborn  finally  as  Gautama.  Then  as  Gautama 
Buddha  he  becamo  worthy  of  Nirvana — that  is  the  total  cessa- 
tion of  the  desire  for  existence.  Gautama  had  been  preceded 
by  twenty-four  Buddhas,  who  were  to  previous  ages  of  the 
world  what  he  was  to  the  present. 

At  his  death  Gautama  attained  to  the  blessedness  of  Pari- 
Nirvana.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  none  other  than  the  total  ces- 
sation of  individiuil  existence.  The  utter  cessation  of  desire  for 
existence  issues  finally  in  extinction.  All  thought,  all  power 
of  thought  ceases.  It  ceases  absolutely.  There  is  no  longer 
the  possibility  of  another  birth.  The  process  of  transformation 
from  age  to  age  is  abolished.  This  is  the  blessedness  of  Pari- 
Nirvana. 

The  Nirvana  of  Brahmanism  and  the  Pari-Nirvana  of  Buddh- 
ism differ.  In  Brahmanism  the  devotee  by  ascetic  practices 
gains  enough  merit  to  be  worthy  at  death  of  losing  his  individ- 
uality; he  loses  it  by  absorption  into  deity;   deity  being  the 
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uniTenal  Essence.  Bat  absorption  into  deity  does  not  necessa- 
rOy  and  the  miseries  of  existence.  Emanations  are  unceasingly 
going  forth  from  deity ;  new  seals,  new  formations  are  ever  re- 
•iqMaring.  The  individual  man  absorbed  into  deity  may  in  the 
jnroeess  of  the  ages  be  again  individualized;  and  then  he  will 
again  pass  throngh  an  endless  succession  of  births  and  re-births. 

The  Pari-Nirvana  of  Buddhism  annihilates  the  possibility  of 
m  le-birth.  The  cessation  of  individual  existence  is  not  absorp- 
tioa  of  the  individual  into  Brahm  or  deity,  but  it  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  individual.  The  possibility  of  transformation  ceases 
because  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  or  subject  to  be  born  or  re- 
born. The  blessedness  of  Pari-Nirvana  is  the  blessing  of 
annihilation,  or  the  utter  exhaustion  and  the  ceasing  to  be  of 
any  positive  individual  living  thing. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  only  to  present  some  promi- 
nent features  of  original  Buddhism.  In  order  not  to  go  beyond 
its  intended  length,  a  number  of  salient  points  have  to  be  omitted, 
eepecially  the  difference  between  original  Buddhism  as  taught 
by  Gautama  and  modem  Buddhism,  also  the  difference  between 
tiieoretio  Buddhism  and  practical  Buddhism.  In  process  of 
time  there  has  been  a  recoil.  The  innate  instinct  of  worship 
baa  asserted  itself  in  manifold  forms  of  idolatry.  Innumerable 
images  of  the  Buddha  are  the  objects  of  devotion  wherever 
Buddhism  is  now  the  reigning  belief.  What  was  originally  a 
system  of  pessimistic  philosophy,  has  in  spite  of  all  its  contrary 
hypotheses,  become  a  religion,  or  a  mongrel  system  of  philosophy 
and  religion. 

I  shall  close  by  stating  a  few  of  the  points  of  resemblance  and 
of  the  many  points  of  difference  between  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  as  to  some  of  its  ethical  precepts. 

Buddhism  says:  do  not  love  the  world,  do  not  love  money, 
hate  not  your  enemies,  do  no  unrighteous  acts,  commit  no  im- 
purities, overcome  evil  with  good,  and  do  to  others  as  you 
desire  them  to  do  to  you.  But  the  end  of  such  precepts  is  not 
to  develop  and  mature  an  ideal  personal  life,  but  to  detach  the 
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Baddhist  from  all  objects,  and  so  break  the  power  of  the  law  of 
individual  being.  Of  the  one  the  aim  is  the  blessedness  of  con- 
scious and  free  existence  of  man  in  a  state  of  perfeotion  ;  of  the 
other  the  aim  is  to  render  the  conscious  existence  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  after  death  an  impossibility.  For  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  Buddhism  is,  that  human  life  is  not  worth  living, 
neither  on  earth,  nor  in  hell,  nor  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance,  also,  between  Buddhist 
asceticism  and  the  ascetic  practices  of  the  Greek  Catholic  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  But  the  resemblance  of  penances,  of 
self-imposed  bodily  mortifications,  is  only  outward.  As  to  the 
principle,  spirit,  and  ultimate  aim  the  difference  is  world-wide. 

The  one  thing  in  which  Buddhism  is  perhaps  most  really  akin 
to  Christianity  is  its  universality.  Buddhism  sets  aside  all  the 
distinctions  of  caste.  All  classes  of  the  lowest  no  less  than  the 
highest  people  were  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Gautama  by  which 
true  enlightenment  may  be  obtained.  Even  animals  were  not 
excluded. 

A  story  is  told  of  five  hundred  bats  that  lived  in  a  cave 
where  two  monks  daily  recited  the  law.  These  bats  gained 
such  merit  by  Eimply  hearing  the  sound  that  when  they  died 
they  were  all  re-born  as  men  and  ultimately  as  gods.  Then 
they  were  on  a  fair  way  of  at  length  reaching  Pari-Nirvana. 
Woman  seems  to  have  had  more  difficulty  in  being  admitted  to 
the  blessings  of  Buddhism  than  the  bats. 

Some  of  the  striking  points  of  difference  are  the  following: 

Christianity  believes  in  one  Supreme  Being,  the  one  personal 
God,  from  whom  proceedeth  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
good.  Buddhism  knows  no  personal  God  who  is  supreme.  It 
has  gods  as  well  as  demons;  but  a  Buddhist  monk,  an  Arhat, 
may  have  more  merit  than  a  Buddhist  god.  Gods  and  demons 
are  only  higher  and  lower  forms  in  the  everlasting  process  of 
transformation.     Gautama  Buddha  was  above  the  gods. 

Christianity  reveals  the  truth  that  the  one  personal  God  is 
the  Creator  and  Former  of  the  universe.  The  world  has  come 
into  existence   by  virtue  of  His  originative   will.    Buddhism 
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bonors  mighty  deities,  bat  they  are  not  held  to  be  the  creators 
of  the  world  in  the  Christian  sense.  They  are  merely  Supreme 
Balers  outside  and  above  it;  for  Northern  Buddhists  agree 
with  Southern  that  the  world  exists  of  itself,  and  its  only  Crea- 
tor is  the  force  of  its  own  acts. 

Christianity  is  the  self-manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
It  claims  to  be  the  Triith  by  which  all  men  may  attain  to  god- 
like wisdom  and  godlike  righteousness.  Buddha  believes  in 
DO  God  who  is  supreme  over  all  things,  who  is  the  only  source 
of  wisdom,  and  therefore  he  cannot  recognize  a  revelation.  He 
needs  no  revelation.  Buddha  turns  to  himself  alone.  The  last 
words  spoken  by  him  to  his  monks  before  his  death  are  these : 
''I  am  now  grown  old;  I  have  reached  eighty  years;  just  as  a 
worn-out  cart  can  only  with  much  care  be  made  to  move  along, 
so  my  body  can  only  be  kept  going  with  difficulty.  In  future 
be  ye  to  yourselves  your  own  light,  your  own  refuge;  seek  no 
other  refuge.  Look  not  to  any  one  but  yourselves  as  a  refuge. 
Behold  now,  0  monks,  I  exhort  you :  everything  that  cometh 
into  being  passeth  away.  Work  out  your  own  perfection  with 
diligence.'' 

Christianity  provides  a  personal  Saviour ;  Jesus  Christ  makes 
atonement  for  sin;  He  delivers  all  who  believe  in  Him  from  sin 
ind  death.  Buddha  does  not  profess  to  be  a  saviour.  The 
>nlj  person  he  can  save  is  himself.  All  he  professes  to  do  con- 
lists  in  imparting  to  men  the  knowledge  of  the  method  by 
which  every  man  may  save  himself;  and  that  salvation  is,  not 
eternal  life,  not  deliverance  from  sin,  but  emancipation  from  the 
auseries  of  life  by  the  cessation  of  personal  existence. 

Christianity  is  the  firm  foundation  of  the  hope  that  all  the 
members  of  Christ  will  overcome  death  and  attain  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  eternal  life;  that  eternal  life  is  the  positive  perfection 
of  personality  in  the  communion  of  unchanging  love  with  the 
personal  God  in  the  realm  of  His  own  glory.  Buddhism  also 
teaches  a  heaven,  a  lower  and  a  higher  heaven.  But  the 
Buddhist  heaven  is  deliverance  from  the  ever  on-going  wheel  of 
transmigration.    And  the  perfection  of  that  deliverance  is  none 
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other  than  self-annihilation.     Ths  life  of  man,  like  a  candle,  ia 
blown  out;  and  the  consequence  is  the  blessing  of  nothingness. 

I  shall  name  but  one  more  of  many  remarkable  differences. 
Buddhism,  like  all  pagan  philosophy  and  nearly  all  ethnic 
religions,  sets  its  iron  heel  on  the  neok  of  woman.  Woman  aa 
woman  is  hopeless.  There  is  nothing  before  her  but  the  trans- 
migration of  her  soul  from  age  to  age.  The  only  chance  she 
has  is  the  possible  transformation  into  a  man.  Christianity,  on 
the  contrary,  recognizes  woman  as  a  personal  being.  From 
Genesis  to  Revelation  the  Word  of  God  puts  her  personality  on 
a  level  with  the  personality  of  man.  Like  man  she  is  formed 
in  God's  image.  Like  man  she  shares  the  new  birth  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  from  GKmL. 
Christianity  is  the  religion  that  honors  my  mother,  my  sister, 
my  wife,  my  daughter  as  my  equal. 

The  contrast  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  is  a  vast, 
profound,  yea  an  impassable  galf.  When  the  two  syatems  are 
thoroughly  studied  it  becomes  evident  that  there  are  no  affin- 
ities whatever,  between  the  religion  of  Christianity  and  the 
philosophy  of  Gautama. 

Gautama  was  a  man  naturally  of  noble  spirit.  He  had  a 
deep  sense  of  the  vanity  and  misery  of  human  life.  Ho  cher- 
ished lively  sympathies  with  men;  he  spent  forty-five  years  in 
the  endeavor  to  save  them  from  interminable  sufferings.  Bat 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  set  himself  against  man;  he 
crushed  every  social  relation ;  he  went  counter  to  all  the  nobler 
instincts  of  the  soul ;  he  turned  away  from  God,  and  arrayed 
himself  against  himself.  His  system,  notwithstanding  its  many 
noble  sentiments,  may  justly  be  styled  to  be  a  system  of  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  suicide. 
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SAMUEL  GULDIN,  PIETIST  AND  PIONEER.* 

BY  BEY.  J.  H.  DUBBSy  D.D., 

It  is  pleasant  to  put  on  record  the  following  facts  concerning 
the  personal  hbtory  of  Samael  Guldin,  one  of  the  earliest  min- 
isters of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  Thoagh 
his  descendants  have  preserved  a  tradition  that  he  was  a  Swiss 
minister  who,  in  some  unexplained  way,  had  suffered  persecu- 
tioxiy  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  career  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  forgotten.     He  is  ignored  by  earlier  writers,  such  as 

Mayer,  Harbaugh  and  Heisler;  and  in  the  *^  Historic  Manual  " 

• 

*AuTHOBiTiE3~(7tt/<itn'«  Works, — 1.  Kurtie  Apologie  oder  Schutz-Schrifii 
der  anscholdig  verdachtig-geiziachteo  und  verworffenen  Pietisten  zu  Bern  in 
8c:hweiU:  in  sich  haltend. 

1.  Die  wider  sie  gethane  Belatioo  der  Commission  vor  einer  hohen  Ober- 
keit  datelbst,  so  geschehen  den  9  Junii,  1699. 

2.  Die  Apologie  oder  Schutz-Scbrifift  dagegen  aufgesetzt  und  ans  Licht  ge- 
If^eben  von  Samuel  Giildin,  gewesenen  Prediger  und  Diacono  in  alien  dreyen 
Hmopt-Kirchen  daselbet    Qedrackt  in  Philadelphia  im  Jabr  Christi  1718. 

H.  Kortze  Lehr  und  Gegensatze  ca  Erlauterung  und  Rettung  der  Gott- 
lic^en  Wahrheit,  von  Samuel  Guldin.    Philadelphia,  1718. 

III.  Samael  Guldin's,  gewesenen  Predigers  in  den  Drey  Haupt-Kirchen  cu 
Bern  in  der  Schweitz,  Sein  unpartheyisches  zeugniiss  uber  die  neue  Vereinig- 
nng  aller  Religions-Partheyen  in  Pennsylvania.  Gedruckt  bey  Christoph  Saur 
in  Germantown,  1743. 

Max  Goebers  "  Geschichte  des  Christlichen  Lebens ;  **  I.  D.  Rupp's  **  His- 
tory of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties/'  etc 

The  wriier  also  expresses  his  obligations  to  Drs.  K  Bloescb  and  Herman 
Sacher,  of  Switzerland,  for  the  examination  of  original  records ;  and  to  the 
flon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  Isaac  S. 
Stahr,  of  Oley ;  and  the  Rev.  James  G.  Dengler,  of  Sellersville,  for  informa- 
tion oonoeming  the  American  history  of  Samuel  Guldin  and  his  de- 
flcendanta. 
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GnldiD.  D.D.,  of  New  York,  preached  in  1863  by 
Isaac  Ferris,  D.D.,  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Gnldin's  "gra 
father  came  to  this  countrj  over  a  hanilred  years  : 
Berne,  Switterland,  and  settled  in  PeonsjlTaoia,  i 
f&nilj  have  become  namerous."  Having  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Dr.  Guldin,  and  of  many  otl 
bers  of  the  family,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  above  « 
all  that  they  certainly  knew  concerning  their  dist 
ancestor. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  first  attracted  to  th 
by  observing  the  statement,  in  Hildeburn's  "Issnt 
Pennsylvania  Press,"  that  Samuel  Guldin  published, 
a  small  volume  concerning  the  union  of  all  the  ch 
Fenosylvania,  as  proposed  by  Count  Zinsendorf.  Of 
but  a  single  copy  is  known  to  exist ;  and  it  is  of  coui 
valued  by  its  owner,  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker,  of 
phia.  On  the  title-page  its  author  is  styled  "late pi 
the  three  principal  churches  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
then,  was  a  clew  which  deserved  to  be  carefully  folh 
Guldin  had  occupied  so  prominent  a  position,  it  wa 
that  he  must  have  left  traces  in  local  history  ;  and  t 
accordingly  addressed  notes  of  inquiry  to  several  gen 
Switierland  who  were  supposed  to  be  most  likely  to  1 
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Berne,  Svitierl&nd.  Hia  father,  Josohim  Guldin,  was  a  natiTe 
of  the  caatoD  of  St.  Gstl,  and  had  removed  to  Berne,  in  1688. 
The  son  ffu  well  educated  at  Berne,  and  subsequently  visited 
foreign  univeraities.  He  himself  tells  ns  that  he  studied  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  afterwards,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral Swiss  fellow-students,  spent  some  time  in  Germany  and 
BoIlftDd. 

It  WHS  at  Geneva  that  an  event  occurred  which  was  to  Gul- 
din the  iMginning  of  a  higher  and  better  life.  He  himself 
deacribeil  it  when,  at  a  later  date,  he  was  accused  of  having  he* 
come  i  Pietist  in  Germany,  in  the  following  words :  "  If  you 
-Insist  on  knowing  the  origin  of  onr  so-called  Pietism,  it  is  as 
follows :  There  were  four  of  us  who  resolved  to  make  a  joiir- 
loy  from  Berne  to  Geneva.  We  determined  above  all  things 
*o  make  it  a  Chrittian  journey,  to  avoid  the  quarrels  which  are 
eotarnon  tmong  students,  and  to  gather  heavenly  treasure.  At 
uetieva  Mr.  Lutz  became  ill,  and  during  his  illness  he  waa  not 
^'oiie  bronght  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  spiritual  condi- 
^"^n,  but  all  of  ns,who  before  could  not  agree, became  so  united 
''^  spirit  that  we  ever  afterwards  remained  faithful  to  each 
'^^lier.  And  this  happened  in  Geneva,  t'n  §ede  Calvini,  Then 
^^  journeyed  together  to  Lausanne,  and  thereafter  met  daily 
*■■*  the  morning  and  evening  for  the  worship  of  God." 

With  a  certain  grim  humor  Guldin  excuses  his  German 
^^schers  from  any  attempt  to  influence  him  in  favor  of  Pietism. 
-(le  says,  "  They  did  not  know  anything  about  it."  This  is 
t^robable,  for  we  know  that  German  theology  had  become  fossil- 
^%e<l,  and  religious  worship  was  official  and  mechanical  in  the 
l&st  decree.  As  Spener  said;  "The  old  scholastic  theology, 
'Which  Luther  had  thrown  out  of  the  front  door,  had  returned 
tdie  back  way  and  taken  its  ancient  position."* 

It  is  not,  however,  to  he  supposed  that  Guldin  remained  un- 
influenced by  the  Pietism  of  Germany.     It  was  the  period  of 
Spener's  greatest  activity,  and  from  Strasburg  to  Dresden  the 
Irhole  commnnity  was  moved.    If  the  theologians  knew  nothing 
*Max  QMbel'a  "  OMehichle,"  II,  669. 
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about  Pietism^  the  people  certainly  felt  its  presence.  The] 
may  not  have  known  it  by  name,  but  the  power  of  a  new  lift 
was  felt  through  all  the  land. 

Bitschl  maintains  that  though  Spener  is  justly  called  *' 
father  of  Pietism/'  he  was  '*  himself  not  a  Pietist ; "  and  it       ;j 
certain  that  few  of  the  errors  and  none  of  the  extraTaganc^.^^ 
of  the  movement  can  be  ascribed  to  him.     Personally  he  mi^^j 
have  been  called,  like  Annoni  of  Basel,  "  the  pastor  after  Go^^a 
own  heart."     He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  orthodoxy  of  YmIs 
time,  but  his  intense  earnestness,  and  the  discipline  which  he  en- 
forced could  not  fail  to  produce  results  beyond  the  lin€»  which 
he  had  originally  laid  down.     Sectarians  of  all  kinds  felt  en- 
couraged to  utter  their  protests  against  the  established  churches. 
Mystics  propounded   strange    doctrines    and    prophesied    the 
speedy  consummation  of  all  things.     From  all  of  these  entha- 
siasts  arose  a  cry :  "  Come  ye  forth  out  of  Babel." 

The  position  of  the  Pietists  who  adhered  to  the  established 
churches  was  by  no  means  enviable.  They  stood  between  two 
fires,  and  were  likely  to  be.  singed  by  both.  Though  their  sole 
purpose  was  to  revive  the  ancient  churches  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  were  charged  with  heresy,  and 
often  most  unjustly  persecuted  and  condemned.  On  the  other 
hand,  fanatics  accused  them  of  lacking  courage  to  express 
their  convictions.  Repudiated  by  the  orthodox  zealots  of  the 
Churchy  they  were,  of  course,  in  constant  danger  of  falling 
into  the  extravagancies  of  the  mystics. 

While  we  do  not  doubt  that  Guldin  was  unconsciously  influ- 
enced by  what  he  heard  and  read  in  Germany,  it  is  certain 
that  his  Pietism  was  of  a  very  mild  type,  which  in  some  places 
might  have  passed  unchallenged.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
brought  into  collision  with  a  government  which,  in  its  pride  of 
orthodoxy,  was  narrow-minded,  bigoted  and  merciless. 

Guldin  appears  to  have  returned  to  Switzerland  in  1691, — 
the  very  year  in  which  the  Pietists  of  Germany  founded  the 
University  of  Halle.  In  August,  1692,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Stettlen,  a  village  a  league  from  Berne.    He  was 
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Ho  doubt  married  when  he  entered  upon  his  charge,  and  on  the 
^t\x  of  November,  1693,  his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  was  born.     As 
^   l^reacher  he  immediately  attracted  unusual  attention,  and  his 
^t^nrch  was  always  crowded.   His  sermons  were  not  constructed 
^^^er  the  prescribed  scholastic  form,  and  were  therefore  obnoz- 
^^^tu  to  sticklers  for  antiquity;  but  their  freshness  and  enthu- 
^^asm  rendered    them   unusually   acceptable    to    the    people, 
-^here  were   many   (jryp^-Pietists   in   the    neighborhood,   and 
^^ese  rejoiced  to  have  found  a  pastor  after  their  own  heart. 
iJoder  their  influence  certain  phenomena  appeared  in  the  con- 
gregation, which  are  described  as  similar  to  those  from  which 
the  Quakers  had  derived  their  name.     During  religious  service 
the  people  trembled,  and  sometimes  fell  into  convulsions.    Oul- 
din was  never  accused  of  having  induced  or  promoted  these 
phenomena;   but  one   of  the   most   serious   charges   brought 
against  him  was  that  he  had  not  labored  to  prevent  them. 

It  so  happened  that  the  young  men  who  had  been  Guldin's 
fellow-students  at  Geneva — Koenig,  Lutz  and  Schumacher — 
had  also  been  appointed  to  pastoral  charges  in  the  canton  or 
city  of  Berne.  They  remained  his  intimate  friends  and  coad- 
jutors, and  finally  became  his  companions  in  suffering  and  per- 
secution. 

For  nine  months,  Guldin  tells  us  in  his  ^^  Apologie,"  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  position.  Though  his  earlier  religious  ex- 
perience had  been  sufficiently  decided,  he  could  not  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  the  place.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
tire, and  supposed  he  had  preached  his  last  sermon,  when,  as 
he  says,  ^^  on  the  4th  of  August,  1693,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  light  of  faith  arose,  and  was  born 
within  me.  In  that  hour  all  my  difficulties  and  scruples  disap- 
peared, so  that  I  was  never  afterwards  affected  by  them ;  and 
I  began  to  preach  with  new  power,  so  that  my  whole  congre- 
gation became  aware  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  my 
soul." 

Guldin's  reputation  as  a  preacher  increased  rapidly,  and  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1796,  he  was  elected  diaeonus^  or,  as 
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we  8houI<I  now  saj,  associate  pastor  of  the  mtntter,  the  princi- 
pal church  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Berne.  This  *m  re- 
garded as  a  great  triumph  by  his  friends;  and  on  the  sime 
day  Lutz  wrote  the  following  playful,  but  imprudent  letter: 
"Golden  tidings!  This  day  our  golden  brother,  Guldin, vu 
elected  dinconua  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Coandl 
Glory  to  God  who  doeth  wonders!  May  He  anoint  the  m&n 
vhom  Be  baa  ordained  !  How  will  it  sound  in  the  ears  of  oar 
enemies?  The  '  arch-sectarian  '  is  now  a  city  pastor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Ministerium  and  Council.  Thus  the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  has  become  the  bead  of  the  corner.  lofarm 
the  brethren,  so  that  they  may  praise  God  and  help  ua  to  con- 
tend for  the  liingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  letter 
anfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  wu 
the  CADse  of  much  trouble. 

For  more  than  two  years  Guldin  continued  his  labors  in  the 
minster,  preaching  also  in  his  turn  in  the  other  churches  of  tiie 
ci^.  His  popularity  increased,  and  the  party  which  gathered 
around  him  became  numerous,  compact  and  aggressive.  Guldin 
appears  to  have  been  more  prudent  than  his  coadjutors;  for 
with  all  that  his  enemies  could  do,  it  was  not  proved  that  ha 
had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  dignities.  Hia  friend,  Koenig, 
was  bolder,  and  on  several  occasions  sharply  criticised  the 
government.  The  old  orthodox  party  waa  alarmed,  and  Gal- 
din,  Koenig  and  Lutz  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Great 
Council  of  the  canton,  Schumacher  would  no  doubt  hare  been 
included  in  the  citation  if  he  had  not  suddenly  died  just  before 
it  was  issued.  The  trial  was  long  and  tedious;  but  the  reault 
was  from  the  beginning  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  waa  not  so 
much  certain  individuals  as  Pietism  itself  that  was  put  oq  trial; 
and  it  was  the  evident  purpose  of  the  party  in  power  to  crush 
the  movement  at  all  hazards.  The  trial  was  brought  to  a  eoD- 
clusinn  on  the  !^th  of  June,  1699,  by  the  condemnation  of  all 
the  parties  accused. 

It  was  not  until  1718  that  Guldin  published  his  "  Apology  for 
the  unjustly  suspected  Fietiats  of  Berne."     According  to  the 
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imprint  on  the  title-page  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  is 
^rtun  that  it  was  not  printed  in  this  country.     There  was  no 
Greraan  press  in  America  at  that  early  date.     The  imprint  evi- 
Gently  means  that  this  work^  as  well  as  the  one  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  it,  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the 
-^diladelphian  societies,  composed  of  Pietists,  which  at  that  time 
^^isted  in  Germany.      The  place  of  publication  was  somewhere 
^^  the  Bhine  country ;  but  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  exact 
locality  should  be  mentioned,  as  such  publications  were  regarded 
^  seditious,  and  were  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties. 

In  his  '^Apologie"  Guldin  wisely  includes  the  indictment 
that  was  brought  against  him  and  his  companions,  together  with 
the  judgment  of  the  court ;  and  then,  in  a  second  part,  presents 
his  defense,  which,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  is  keen  and 
convincing.  Of  course,  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  what  may 
be  called  the  distinctive  features  of  his  Pietism ;  but  to  con- 
vince the  modern  reader  of  the  weakness,  not  to  say  the  positive 
injustice,  of  most  of  the  charges,  it  might  have  been  enough  to 
publish  the  indictment  without  note  or  comment. 

To  reproduce  this  verbose  legal  document,  which  is  called  the 
Helation^  would  be  tedious  in  the  extreme.  It  is  composed  in 
the  so-called  ^^  chancery  language  "  of  the  times,  and  is  full  of 
legal  phrases  and  repetitions.  The  charges  are  supported  by 
numerous  specifications,  which,  however,  consist  chiefly  of  in- 
significant matters,  or  even  of  the  irresponsible  utterances  of 
persons  wbo  were  not  on  trial.  By  way  of  introduction  we 
have  a  glorification  of  Berne  for  its  faithfulness  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformation.  It  is  declared  to  have  preserved  the  truth 
more  perfectly  than  other  Beformed  cities,  so  that  Berne  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  monument  of  the  faith.  Now,  alas  ! 
evil  days  have  come.  Pietism  has  made  its  way  into  this  happy 
community,  and  designing  men  threaten  to  subvert  the  founda- 
tions of  social  order. 

The  history  of  the  Pietistic  movement  in  Berne  is  given  at 
length.  It  is  represented  as  having  begun  with  the  ^'  foolish 
dreams  "  of  a  weak-minded  woman,  and  as  having  been  encour- 
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Aged  b;  emiBBariea  from  Oerman;.  Fmftlly  Gnldin  uid  faia 
coadjutors  appear  on  the  scene,  and  for  them  there  ia  a  long  lirt 
of  accQsatioDB,  each  one  of  which,  it  was  held,  was  saffioiMittd 
secnre  their  condemnatioD.  These  charges  are  grouped  onder 
the  following  heads : 

1.  The  dreulation  of  improper  booki.  Boolcs  of  this  kind 
are  classified  as  heterodox,  seditions,  fanatical  an<l  mjatical. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  inclnde  the  writings  of  Weigel, 
Potret,  Jane  Leade,  and  the  works  of  the  shoeuiaker,  Jacob 
Boehme,  "  which,"  it  is  said,  "  no  aenaible  man  can  understand." 
The  principal  charge  against  Gnldin  in  this  connection  is  that 
he  accepted  some  of  these  books  aa  a  gift,  and  did  not  warn  the 
people  against  them. 

2.  Errors  of  doctrine.  Certain  of  the  accused  asserted  that 
a  regenerated  person  cannot  sin ;  that  a  Christian  may  attain 
to  a  condition  in  which  all  his  prayers  are  thanksgivlnga,  so  that 
his  whole  life  becomes  a  prayer,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  bii 
devotion  should  be  expressed  in  words.  They  also  asserted  that 
a  man  who  fuels  himself  to  be  a  sinner  should  not  venture  to 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper,  In  a  sermon  on  the  ministry  Gnldin 
had  asserted :  "  A  true  prophet  needs  an  internal  call,  by  which 
he  not  only  recognizes  and  teaches  the  truth  in  an  external  way, 
but  is  spiritually  illuminated  and  sanctified."  In  the  same  con- 
nection he  had  said:  "A  man  may  be  regularly  ordained  and 
yet  be  a  false  prophet,  if  he  has  not  received  an  internal  call." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Laub,  July  10,  1697,  he  wrote  :  "  God  has 
in  this  place  testified  to  the  doctrine  of  faith  by  all  kinds  of 
signs  and  wonders,  and  by  the  manifest  opposition  of  the  world." 

3.  Chiliii»m.  The  accused  pastors  announced  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  millennium — "a  doctrine  on  which  theoloeians 
are  not  agreed,  and  which  has  not  been  preached  in  Switzer- 
land since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
Helvetic  Confession,  and  was  the  favorite  theme  of  John  of 
Leyden  and  other  enthusiasts." 

4.  Unmethodical  Preaching.  The  accused  expressed  them- 
selves contemptuously  with  regard  to   the  logical  method   of 
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preachiDg  which  is  taaght  in  the  schools.  They  also  occasion- 
ally preached  in  the  dialect  of  the  people,  which  was  ^'  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  actually  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  the  ser- 
vice." Instead  of  instructing  their  catechumens  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  questions  and  answers,  they  lectured  and  exhorted. 

5.  Crowding  the  Churches.  Wherever  the  accused  preached 
they  were  followed  by  a  great  multitude  of  people.  Especially 
when  ^'a  certain  one  of  their  number ''  preached  a  large  num- 
ber of  country  folks  attended  divine  service  in  the  city.  ^'  This 
was  subversive  of  proper  discipline,  and  the  Sabbath  was 
thereby  profaned.  Faithful  pastors  were  brought  into  disre- 
pute, and  their  feelings  greatly  embittered.''  Guldin  and  others 
made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  these  crowds^  but 
rather  seemed  to  glory  in  them. 

6.  Coneeming  Trembling.  '^  Among  the  disorders  recently 
introduced,''  says  the  Relation^  *^is  the  so-called  Trembling^ 
which  is  a  peculiarly  offensive  thing,  founded  neither  on  the 
word  of  God  nor  on  the  proper  customs  of  the  Churchy  closely 
resembling  the  quaking  of  the  Quakers  in  England^  and 
hitherto  unknown  in  our  churches  since  the  time  of  the  blessed 
Reformation/'  Mr.  Guldin,  even  after  the  authorities  had  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text: 
"  Judge  not ! "  in  which  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Trem- 
bling was  the  work  of  God  or  of  Satan.  ''  He  ought  to  have 
supported  the  government;  otherwise  to  have  kept  silent." 

7.  Concerning  Conventicles.  Meetings  had  been  held  with- 
out authority,  at  which  psalms  were  sung  and  religious  subjects 
considered.  On  one  occasion  Anabaptists  were  present.  There 
was  no  special  charge  against  Guldin  in  this  connection. 

8.  Correspondence  with  Foreign  Pietists.  On  this  point  much 
material  is  presented,  but  most  of  it  is  entirely  irrelevant.  Ex- 
pressions made  in  the  freedom  of  private  correspondence  are 
tortured  and  twisted  until  they  are  made  to  convey  more  than 
the  writers  intended.  Guldin  is,  for  instance,  charged  with 
having  written  to  Laub,  March  21,  1698 :  *^  Here  everything  is 
advancing — there  are  buds  on  the  vine  and  shoots  on  the  trees — 
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Bk !  who  emn  teU  what  the  firmit  will  be?  "  How  these  words 
ecwld  have  been  ref^arded  as  smoasly  objectionable  it  is  tiird 
to  uderstand. 

The  Rdatum  occapies  thirty  p^ges,  eonelading  with  direfal 
prophecies  as  to  the  result  if  the  Pietists  are  suffered  to  eseapo 
unpunished.     In  our  brief  sketch  of  its  contents  we  ha?e  fol^ 
lowed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  argument  of  the  originaL     Im 
weakness  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  th^ 
parties  occupied  poeidons  which  w^^  decidedly  antagonistia. 
The  harsh,  traditional  orthodoxy  of  the  Council  is,  to  say  tb^ 
least,  offensive ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  new-bom  seal  oP 
the  Pietists  was  in  danger  of  leading  them  into  the  wildest  ex — 
travagancies. 

Guldin's  Apologie  is  long  and  argumentatire.      It  cofers 
thirty- eight  psges  and  is  in  great  part  a  plea  for  *'  experimenUl 
religion.'^     In  his  introduction  he  attempts  to  make  it  appeur 
that  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  remained  inooia- 
plete,  and  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  great  adTsaea 
He  attempts  to  prick  the  bubble  of  the  ranity  of  the  CoaneW 
by  telling  them  that  in  foreign  countries  their  orthodoxy  is  not 
so  highly  esteemed  as  they  imagine ;  and  even  suggests  tl^^ 
they  have  an  account  to  settle  for  their  merciless  persecutiom-  ^ 
the  Anabaptists.     Taking  up  the  charges  of  his  accusers  se 
tiniy  he  answers  them  at  length,  in  most  instances  acknowl 
ing  the  facts,  bat  denying  the  inferences.     He  says  he  W^ 
never  read  the  works  of  Jane  Leade ;  *  but  charges  the  Cou     ^ 


e 

with  ignorance  for  forbidding  the  people  to  read  the  writings        ^ 
Tanler,  which  Luther   loved.      As  a  minister   he  claims  t 


privilege  of  reading  whatever  he  deems  proper,  and  pertinent. ^ 

inquires  how  he  could  be  expected  to  refute  errors  without  firs^^— 
becoming  acquainted  with  them.     '*  The  Bible  says :  *  Prove  a^ 
things  ; '  it  does  not  say  :  '  Forbid  the  people  to  read.' " 

The  Apologie  was  probably  written  long  after  the  trial,  an< 
was  rather  an  argument  for  Pietism  than  a  personal  defense^^^''^ 

*JaDe  Leade  (1623-1704)  founded  the  Philadelphian  Sodetj  of  LoDdoo.    ^^^ 
She  was  a  disciple  of  Boehme  and  an  extreme  Chiliast  and  Separatist. 
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B  writer  denies  that  the  pecaliarities  of  the  Pietists  are 
OTs;  and  even  insists,  on  what  seem  to  be  insufficient  grounds, 
t;  their  teachings  are  in  full  accord  with  the  Heidelberg 
!:^«chism  and  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Berne.  He  asserts 
^  the  doctrine  that  the  regenerate  do  not  commit  sin  is  en- 
^ly  Scriptural  "  when  properly  understood ; "  but  repudiates 
i  charge  that  Pietists  believe  that  those  who  are  fully  sancti- 
1.  need  not  pray.  Lay-preaching  and  '*  conventicles  "  are 
^ified  on  the  ground  of  Scriptural  prophecy.  The  peculiar 
^nomena  of  Pietism  are  represented  as  analogous  to  the 
Xiggles  which  accompanied  the  healing  of  the  demoniacs; 
^y  are  the  vain  efforts  of  the  evil  spirit  to  retain  its  ascend- 
tsy  over  the  soul  which  Christ  has  come  to  deliver. 
The  reader  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Pietism,  either  in  its 
rlier  or  later  form,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the 
arse  of  the  arguments.  As  we  read  the  Apologie  we  feel  that 
s  castigation  there  administered  to  the  authorities  of  Berne  is 
\st  thoroughly  deserved.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
rrow-mindedness  of  men  who  in  a  great  religious  movement 
tre  utterly  unable  to  discriminate  between  its  good  and  evil 
^ments.  Their  charges,  as  stated  in  the  RekUion^  were  gen- 
illy  trifling,  not  to  say  contemptible.  On  the  other  hand, 
i  Apologie  shows  us  that  the  accused  were  not  willing  to 
)ld  an  inch  to  their  prosecutors.  They  were  Pietists  and 
>ried  in  it.  Under  such  circumstances  compromise  could 
rdly  have  been  thought  of;  and  the  trial  resulted  in  the  con- 
mnation  of  the  accused. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  council  Chaplain  Koenig  was  the  chief 
ender,  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  government.  He 
kS  accordingly  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  banished  from 
e  country.  In  the  cases  of  Guldin  and  Lutz  the  judgment 
ks  a  little  less  severe.  They  were  deprived  of  their  pastoral 
arges  and  forbidden  to  teach,  either  in  public  or  private,  or  to 
tend  "conventicles,"  under  penalty  of  deposition  from  the 
inistry.  If  they  should  agree  to  renounce  Pietism,  and  to 
ibmit  to  the  Helvetic  Confessions  and  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
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«£.  «h^  a^^K.  M  tiht  plcMire  of  the  Kutboritiefl,  "  be  ftppoiiited 
to  I  iiiirjiM  MfciiM  ■•  those  whkh  they  had  hitherto  occa|Hed, 
tmi  w  Ev  AtttKi  M  ponibte  from  the  elt;  of  Berne." 

k   MriicAifi    vitk  Ais  doere%  Onldin  vu  conditEonaUy 
«A(twi  aa  ukann  putsk  is  the  moonUins ;  but  he  refuse<J  to 
k  txi  Terj  nfttarsUy  expressed  himself  wilb 
;  the  eoDTt  end  its  decrees.     He  wu 
iaoned.     How  long  this  imprison- 
t  ktT*  Bot  been  ftble  to  aseertain  ;  but  ire  in 
^^&itm^  dnt  <n  W  r«fwe  he  lived  for  some  time  in  retirement 
in  »  «^£i^  MAT  B«ne.*     A  MS.  note  by  to  unkaown  liaod, 
«i  4wr  M9>«  «f  tW  AftUfm,  statee  that  Galdin  wa»,  in  1T08, 
t^^vNiiAoi  (WMT  "  u  dcr  Lengg,"!  hat  w&s  removed  the  suae 
^fMT.  "^Mri  iih«a  eaignftd  to  PeonsylTuiia."     Our  S^ias  coi- 
M«(N«biiM  «,.  WYtrer.  probal^T  more  iccni-ate  when  he  sayi 
dfcM  ''W  nevM  Sir  mm«  time  in  Gwmany  before  he  remoTe^L 
•»  Aawcw*.*   C^  ikn  ^wtioB  of  his  history  ve  have  no  inform' 
MM^     K*  ^M^>£rB  «UM  t»  this  eouatry  in  ITOS  he  was  by  far 
t^  «aHiiwt  R<fc«m<J  waustn-  in  PennsylTuia.    It  is,  however, 
TMiv-i  aI^.'^^^  lATtr*;  i.''  sap^.^«  th«  he  remained  in  Germanj 
a^i^;  kjVc  ".TlJy  ff*i;;*o.:=^  hi^  books  iu  defense  of  the  Fietists 
a#  *  ••  ?Ara;s^  «-.>;,"     Tiere  are  no  coneecative  lists  of  immi- 
j:r»:;»  ^r.or  to  ITiT,  tax  liie  'late  of  his  arrirml  cannot,  tbere- 
f.-ri?.  Sf  »,-vijiriw;T  ie:<fr:3:2eA     Ii  may,  however,  be  usamed 
:ha:  i«  «-a$  a.-v\ss?A3;i!vl  br  hii  family ;  and  as  an  old  Family 
K;^"tf,  -^o*  ;3  tv-^sesK-ja  of  his  >1e:<cendant,  Beaben  W.  G-nMin, 
*ip-:>:::iT  *:»:«  ;ia:  hi?  son  ?*mue!  was  married  in  May,  1722, 
asi  hU  eii^»t   ^TAaisk'a   born  in  July,  1723,  the  family  most 
haxe  arririfii  ;i!   :t3  e«riier  dale — (he$«  events  being  known  to 
hare  .w^nw  ia  PwiajyWania.^    We  therefore  teotatively  place 
•  \.<V.tt  friTO  IV  BIv^ML-li.  Jin.  tl.  IS?-J- 

:  It  sat  W  taietvsun^  i>>  kiu^  oi'  ocr  reiJ«n  to  iixiicate  the  Ud*  of  (kaceot 
l>*tir<r«i  lb*  K.T.  Saroiwl  LiuiJio,  «nj  ih*  l»w  B«T.  Joha  C-  Guldiii,  DJ>.,  of 
S*w  Yjrk.  The  I'.Uiowio^  are  ihe  *u.-ivaive  geaenUoDs:  L  Her.  ^wiod 
GutdiD,  bora  16«J0;  i  Samuel  GulJio.  JBitior,  bom  Sov.  8,  1693;  S.  Daniel 
GaldlD,  boni  April  »,  1735 ;  4.  Joha  GaMin,  bom  Oo.  IS,  1770 ;  &.  Jidw  C 
Gnldin,  bom  Aogost,  1799. 
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tbe  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  family  between  1718  and  1722, 
with  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  1719.     Even  these  dates  indi- 
cate that  Guldin  was  the  earliest  ordained  Reformed  minister  in 
Pennsylvania.     Boehm  did  not  begin  to  preach  until  1720,  and 
was  ordained  in  1729.     Weips  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1727. 
When  Guldin  arrived  in  Oley — now  in  Berks  county — he 
must  have  been  greeted  by  sympathizing  friends.     The  region 
18  exceedingly  fertile,  and  was  accordingly  occupied  much  earlier 
than  the  surrounding  countr/.    Many  of  the  early  settlers  were 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  had  brought  with  them  much  of  the 
mysticism  which  was  characteristic  of  French  Protestantism  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.    There  were  also  many  Ger- 
man Pietists,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  com- 
munity was  for  some  time  greatly  influenced  by  their  teachings. 
''Oley  township/'  says  Rupp,"**  ''was  remarkable  as  a  place  for 
religious  excitement,  at  an  early  period.     A  singular  sect  was 
started  there,  headed  by  one  Matthias  Bowman/'     ''Bowman's 
followers  professed  sinless  perfection — boasting  that  they  were 
aent  of  God  to  conform  others.     They  called  themselves  '  New 
jBom.' "    With  such  surroundings,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Guldin 
felt  himself  a  stranger. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Guldin  appears  frequently  in  early 
s^cords  as  a  purchaser  or  owner  of  lands.  In  1729  he  became 
»  naturalized  subject  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  An  insur- 
xnountable  difficulty  in  these  instances  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
lather  and  son  bore  precisely  the  same  name,  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  them. 

It  is  known  that  Samuel  Guldin  took  up  200  acres  of  land 
and  paid  for  them.  The  land  was  well  chosen,  and  is  now  divided 
into  several  excellent  farms.  The  family  tradition  describes 
him  as  a  successful  and  enterprising  farmer — a  pioneer  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  also  said  to  have  preached  fre- 
quently and  acceptably,  and  to  have  administered  the  sacraments, 
though  without  a  regular  charge.  This  tradition  we  believe  to 
be  reliable ;  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  when  Guldin  arrived  in 

*  Historj  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  counties,  p.  233. 
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this  country  there  were  no  Beformed  charches  which  might  h^^^^ 
claimed  his  services,  his  recollections  of  the  established  Ohu^^i^ii 
of  Switserland  were  hardly  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  render  Ic^im 
enthusiastic  for  its  foundation  in  America.     As  he  waa  knoim 
to  be  a  minister  he  was,  no  doubt,  often  requested  to  premcJ^ 
especially  at  funerals,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.    IChe 
community  in  which  he  lived  was  not  at  first  sufficiently  hanoo^ 
nious  in  religious  matters  to  unite  in  building  a  church;  aod 
Rupp  says,  on  the  authority  of  Loskiel,  that  as  late  as  1742, 
there  was  no  church  in  Oley.*     Schlatter  mentions  the  charch 
of  Oley  t  as  existing  in  1751  \X  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  include  it  in 
his  list  of  organised  charges,  it  seems  probable  that  it  had  been 
recently  founded.     As  Guldin  died  before  Schlatter's  arrival  in 
this  country  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  ''Journal." 

For  many  years  Guldin  was  chiefly  occupied  as  a  farmer; 
but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  profoundly  interested 
in  the  religious  movements  of  the  times.  At  Ephrata,  in  the 
neighboring  county  of  Lancaster,  Conrad  Beissel  had  founded 
a  monastic  society  of  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  which  was  called 
the  Order  of  the  Solitary.  In  1728  Beissel  published  his 
"Ninety-nine  Mystical  Sayings/'  one  of  the  earliest  of  his 
publications.  Concerning  this  publication  the  Chronicon  JSph- 
ratense  says:  ^'When  a  learned  scholar,  named  Guide,  saw 
them  be  traveled  to  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  made  99 
of  them  and  not  100.  His  answer  was,  that  as  the  number  99 
was  reached  he  was  stopped  in  the  Spirit.  Then  he  asked  him 
(Beissel)  why  he  observed  the  Sabbath.  The  answer:  That  he 
had  experienced  that  whenever  the  Sabbath  -came  all  his  bur- 
dens, which  rested  on  him  during  the  week,  were  removed, 
which   did   not   happen   to   him   on   Sundays.      Against   this 

*  History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties,  p.  223. 

t  As  early  as  1736  Henry  Antes  ministered  to  the  Iteformed  people  of 
Oley.     "  U  is  not  certain  that  he  preached  at  this  time,  but  he  went  from 
house  to  house  and  led  the  people  in  singing  and  prayer. — **  Historic  Manual/' 
p.  191. 

t Schlatter's  ''Journal/'  p.  204. 
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lie  (Guldin)  had  no  objections  to  make^  and  went  his  way 
edified."  * 

We  may  not  implicitly  trust  the  chronicler's  report  of  this 
conversation,  but  it  at  least  appears  from  the  passage  that 
Guldin  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Ephrata  Brethren. 

Galdin's  last  publication  appeared  in  1743.  It  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  movement  for  the  union  of  all  the  German 
churches  of  Pennsylvania,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
^*The  Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit."  This  movement  had 
begun  in  Oley,  where  John  Adam  Gruber — a  member  of  the 
sect  called  '^  The  Inspired  " — had,  as  early  as  1738,  issued  an 
address  calling  for  some  sort  of  union.  The  idea  was  taken  up 
by  Henry  Antes  and  others,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Count 
Zinzendorf  it  for  awhile  promised  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  favor  of  Christian  unity,  f  Six  Synods  were  held,  composed 
of  members  of  various  churches,  ^'  who  were  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son fur  the  faith  that  was  in  them." 

As  the  most  important  of  these  Synods  was  held  in  Oley  by 
men  whose  religious  views  were  thoroughly  "  pietistic,''  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Guldin  would  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  new  '^  congregation."  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  moved  in 
liis  old  age  to  protest  against  it,  and  wrote  a  little  book  which 
left  no  doubt  with  regard  to  his  position.  He  had  never  been 
an  extreme  Pietist,  and  now,  after  years  of  reflection,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  warn  Christians  against  fanaticism.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  cried,  *'Come  forth  out  of  Babel!"  Some 
of  his  views  were  still  sufficiently  curious,  but  they  were  mild 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  extravagancies  of  some  of  his 
neighbors.  He  declared  himself  favorable  to  Christian  unity, 
but  insisted  that  Count  Zinzendori's  movement  was  purely  me- 
chanical and  intended  chiefly  for  the  aggrandizement  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

Guldin's  book  is  composed  of  five  parts,  which  appear  to 
have  been  originally  circulated  as  separate  tracts.      The  titles 

*  OiTonieon  Ephrateiue,  English  yenion,  p.  43. 
t  **  Historic  Manual/'  p.  192. 
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of  the  seTer^I  pmrts  may  be  translated  aa  follows:  1.  Balm  oC 
Gilead  poared  on  the  woands  and  injaries  of  all  Religious  Sects 
and  Parties  in  PennsyWania  and  all  Christendom.   2.  Concem^ 
ing  False  Prophets ;    3.  Concerning  the  troe  doctrine  and  ses^ 
Tants  of  Christ ;  4.  Well-meant  Reflections;  5.  Concerning  th^ 
Condact  of  James  Da^enport.^ 

The  Tolame  published  by  Guldin  in  America  was  in  some 
spects  inferior  to  his  European  publications.  The  fact  ma; 
haTe  been  due  to  the  infirmity  of  old  age;  or  possibly  the  han^S 
that  held  the  plow  had  lost  its  cunning  in  guiding  the  pen;  bix-'^ 
it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that,  for  scholarship,  vigor  and  styl^^ 
this  book  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  productions  of  hi^^ 
earlier  years. 

Christopher  Sanr's  paper,  published  in  G^rmantown  Jan.  16^ 
1746,  contains  the  following  brief  notice :  *'  Dersannl  van  trident 
Jahren  her  bekannte  Samud  Guldin  ist  in  Philadelphia  den  Tag  ^ 
vorm  neuen  Jahr  geitorben  im  81  ten  Jahr  seines  Alters.**    As 
tradition  is  clear  in  asserting  that  he  lies  buried  in  the  family 
graveyard  in  Oley,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  was  on  a  visit  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
that  his  bo<ly  was  taken   home  for  interment.     The  obituary  is 
far  too  short  for  our  present  purposes,  but  it  at  any  rate  reveals 
the  fact  that  Guldin  was  for  many  years  well   known  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  fixes  the  date  of  his  death  as  the  31st  of 
December,  1745. 

Much  of  what  we  have  said  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of 
isolated  facts  and  dates,  and  may  be  subject  to  revision ;  but 
the  main  outlines  of  his  career  have,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
determined.  That  he  remained  a  Pietist  is  evident  from  his 
latest  publication ;  but  he  was  not  a  fanatic.  Carried  away  in 
his  jouth  by  a  great  religious  movement,  he  remained  attached 

♦James  Davenport  (1716-1757)  was  prominent  in  the  revival  which  Is 
known  as  "  the  great  awakening."  He  destroyed  by  fire  wigs,  fine  garment8» 
jewel?,  etc,  "in  order  to  cure  the  people  of  their  idolatrous  love  of  worldly 
things."  Guldin  does  not  approve  of  his  peculiarities,  but  pleads  that  he 
should  be  kindly  treated  on  account  of  his  evident  sincerity. — Appleton's 
•*  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,"  II,  p.  84. 
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fandamental  principles,  bat  learned  to  avoid  its  extrava- 
}s.     Though  he  had  been  persecuted  by  orthodox  bigots, 
^er  identified  himself  with  any  one  of  the  sectarian  move- 
which  were  in  his  days  so  numerous  in  Pennsylvania, 
rought  up   his   children   in   the   faith  of  the   Reformed 
ih,  and  preached  the  Gospel  and  administered  the  Sacra- 
according  to  her  ancient  usages.     By  his  contemporaries 
9  regarded  as  a  minister  whose  personal  character  was  ir- 
ichable  ;  and  he,  therefore^  deserves  an  honorable  position 
3  history  of  the  church  from  whose  standards,  according 
own  assertion,  he  never  departed. 
21 
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THE  PENTATEUCH. 

THE  ARTICLE  OP  JULroS  WELLHAUSEN, 
BEYIBWED  BY  H.  P.  LAIBB,  ESQ. 

In  the  18th  Vol.  of  tho  9th  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  under  the  heading  of  *^  Pentateuch/'  the  distin- 
guished Professor  of  Oriental  Literature,  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  Julius  Wellhausen,  has  furnished  for  the  public  at 
large,  an  exhaustive  criticism  on  the  Pentateuch ;  and,  also,  a 
history  of  the  previous- state  of  the  discussion  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

He  arrays  against  the  traditional  belief  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  two  lines  of  argument :  one  negative,  the  other 
positive ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  prov- 
ing that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  all  written  by  one  hand. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  synagogue,  and 
the  Tabernacle,  presupposes  a  divine  revelation  from  the  be- 
ginning, down  to  the  last  of  the  prophets. — Heb.  1st  chapter, 
1st  verse ;  Luke  Ist,  70th  verse. 

Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  a  record  of  these  inspired  re- 
velations down  to  the  age  of  Moses  7 

They  lose  nothing  by  having  the  stamp  of  his  inspired  autho- 
rity, and  for  us  who  have  no  other  means  of  verifying  them, 
than  the  authority  of  Moses,  they  are  as  really  Mosaic  as  if 
every  sentence  they  contain  had  been  written  with  his  own 
hand ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  induce  the  utmost 
confidence  in  a  document  authenticated  by  Moses,  this  great 
lawgiver,  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
326 
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What  more  is  wanting  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch  ? 

In  the  affairs  of  human  life,  ancient  writings,  resting  on  much 
less  authority  than  the  Mosaic  record,  would  not  he  permitted 
to  be  questioned  in  any  court  of  justice  in  Christendom. 

The  Roman  Emperor,  Justinian,  appointed  a  commission 
with  Tribonius  at  its  head,  to  report  a  digest  of  the  Roman 
law. 

He  stamped  their  report  with  his  imperial  authority,  and  re- 
pealed all  earlier  laws,  not  contained  in  this  report ;  and,  for 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  years  no  lawyer  has  been  heard  in 
any  court  of  justice  to  question  the  verity  or  the  authority  of 
the  laws  contained  in  this  digest  of  the  civil  law ;  the  Roman 
law,  thus  abbreviated,  was  partly  re-written  by  the  commission ; 
and,  ftgftiu;  whole  pages  of  the  old  law  were  copied,  word  for 
word,  from  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  in  the  very  language 
of  the  times  in  which  it  was  first  written. 

If  the  history  of  this  remarkable  transaction  was  lost,  critics 
of  the  Tubingen  school  could  prove  by  linguistic  comparisons, 
that  no  part  of  the  digest  was  written  until  the  age  of  Justinian; 
or,  if  this  was  found  unsatisfactory,  that  it  had  all  been  written 
before  the  age  of  the  Caesars,  and  that  the  more  modern  Latin 
found  in  the  Digest  was  an  interpolation  of  a  }ater  age. 

We  are  informed  by  the  learned  Professor,  that  De  Wette, 
one  of  the  early  critics,  found  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  au- 
thority for  the  history  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written  ;  it  is, 
he  says,  '^  the  conditions  of  that  much  later  time  which  the  au- 
thor idealizes  and  throws  back  into  the  past,  whether  in  the 
form  of  narrative  or  of  law.'^ 

The  learned  Professor  eulogizes  the  performance  of  De  Wet- 
te ;  but  admits  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  Whatever  the  ability 
of  De  Wette  may  have  been  as  a  critic,  his  conclusions  were  too 
improbable  to  require  any  refutation. 

Professor  Wellhausen  allows  Moses  a  place  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  credits  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  a  later  age. 

He  admits  that  it  is  referred  to  in  2d  Chron.  25th,  and  4th 
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and  S5th^  and  ]2thy  under  the  designation,  the  ''Book  of 
Moses.'' 

He  might,  alsoi  have  cited  from  the  aame  book  and  for  the 
same  purpose^  the  34th  chapter  and  14th  verse,  where  it  is 
called  ''  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Mosea,** 
and  verse  SOth^  where  it  is  called  ^^  the  book  of  the  covenant." 

It  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned 
Professor  if  he  had  admitted  that  Moses  was  referred  to  as  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  days  of  Joshua  down  to  the 
age  of  King  Josiah ;  and,  hence,  he  skillfully  and  with  assumed 
candor  says :  ''  Moses  is  already  taken  for  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  2d  Ghron.,  etc.,  a  book  which  he  contends  was 
written  after  the  exile. 

Let  us  just  here  turn  to  some  of  the  references  which  Well- 
hausen  has  purposely  omitted : 

Joehua  8  chap^  30,  31,  32,  33,  34  and  35  venes; 

Joshua  18  chap.,  15,  21,  24,  29  and  33  verses ; 

Joshua  14  chap.,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9, 10  and  11  yenes ; 

Joshua  20  chap.,  1  and  2  verses ; 

Joshua  22  chap.,  4,  5,  28  and  29  verses ; 

Joshua  24  chap.,  26  verse ; 

1  Judges  3  chap.,  4  verse ; 

1  Samuel  12  chap.,  6  and  8  verses; 

1  Kings  2  chap.,  3  verse  ; 

1  King?  8  chap.,  9,  53,  56  verses ; 

2  Kings  14  chap.,  6  verse; 

2  Kings  18  chap.,  6  and  12  verses,  and  21  chap.,  8  verse. 

The  following  quotations  from  Professor  Wellhausen's  article 
will  disclose  the  conclusions  he  assumes  to  have  arrived  at. — 
Ency.  Britannica,  Vol.  18,  page  512 : 

^*  The  greater  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  can- 
not be  measured  by  an  historical  standard ;  but,  within  certain 
limits,  that  standard  can  be  applied  to  the  special  age  of  Moses 
and  Joshua 

*'  It  is  asked,  for  example,  what  is  left  for  Moses,  if  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  Torah. 

''But  Moses  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Torah, 
though  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  was  codified,  almost  a  thou- 
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id  years  later ;  for  the  Torah  was  originally  not  a  written 
iv,  but  the  oral  decisions  of  the  priests  at  the  sanctuary — case 
^  in  short — by  which  they  decided  all  manner  of  questions 
d  controversies  that  were  brought  before  their  tribunal;  their 
>rah  was  the  instructions  to  others  that  came  from  their  lips, 
n  at  all  a  written  document  in  their  hands,  guaranteeing  their 
rn  status  and  instructing  themselves  how  to  proceed  in  the 
crificial  ritual.     .     .     . 

^^  But  while  it  was  only  at  a  late  date  that  the  ritual  appeared 
Torah,  as  it  does  in  the  priestly  code,  its  usages  and  tradi- 
»n8  are  exceedingly  ancient,  going  back,  in  fact,  to  pre-Mosaic 
d  heathenish  times." 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  evidence  is  adduced  to  sustain 
3se  conjectures ;  the  learned  professor,  however,  apparently 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  these  statements  do  not  rest  on 
equate  evidence ;  but  only  on  conjecture,  on  page  510  in  the 
ne  article  draws  the  following  grave  inferences : 
'^  Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  priests'  code  builds  on  the 
ilization  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  Deuteronomy ;  and,  there- 
e,  belongs  to  the  times  after  the  exile  when  this  object  had 
m  fully  secured.  .     . 

'  Ezekiel's  ideas  and  aims  are  entirely  in  the  same  direction 
the  priestly  code,  and  yet,  he  plainly  does  not  know  the  code 
^If.''  (A  bold  assumption  from  which  the  author  draws  his 
iclusions  as  follcfws :)  ^^  This  can  only  mean  that  in  his  day  it 
I  not  exist,  and  that  his  ordinances  formed  one  of  the  steps 
kt  prepared  the  way  for  it.  Page  514. 
^  This  code,  incorporated  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  forming 
i  narrative  part  of  its  legislation,  became  the  definitive 
>saic  law. 

^'As  such  it  was  published  and  put  in  action  444  B.  C,  by  the 
bylonian  priest  and  scribe,  Ezra,  .  .  .  just  as  we  are  told  (2 
ngs,  22  chap.)  that  Deuteronomy  became  known  in  621  B. 
,  having  been  unknown  previously  ;  so  we  are  told  here  that 
e  Torah  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  became  known  in  444, 
id  was  unknown  till  thai  date. 
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"  Thia  ahowB  na  in  the  first  place  that  Deuteronomy  conttins  ' 
an  earlier  stage  of  tbe  law  than  the  prieatly  Torah ;  and,  further, 
a«  the  date  of  Deuteronomy  can  be  inferred  from  the  date  of  iti 
pablication  and  introduction  under  Josi&h,  so,  ia  like  manner, 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  priestly  code,  can  he  inferreil 
from  ita  publication  and  enforcement  by  Ezra  and  Mehemiah." 

From  tlie  quotations  already  made  we  discover  tbe  aandj 
foundation  on  which  Professor  Wellhausen  bases  his  argumeat, 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  tbe  Pentateuch. 

Id  tbe  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiab  he  sent  Shapban  ta 
Hilkikh,  tbe  high  priest,  to  give  directions  bow  the  money 
which  hu<I  been  collected  at  the  Temple  should  be  applied 
towards  the  expense  of  repairing  the  breachea  in  tbe  Temple, 
and  on  this  occasion,  621  B.  C,  the  high  priest,  who  no  doubi 
had  already  made  some  progress  in  repairing  the  Temple,  said 
to  Shnphan,  tiie  king's  secretary,  "I  bare  found  the  book  of 
the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  Hilkiah  gave  the  book  lo 
Shaphan,  and  ho  read  it ; "  and  upon  his  reading  it  to  the  king 
he  was  greatly  moved  by  the  denunciations  it  contained  against 
idolatry,  and  because  Israel  had  not  hearkened  "unto  tbe 
words  of  the  book  to  do  in  accordance  with  all  that  is  pta- 
scribed  concerning  us."     2  Kings,  23  chap.,  21-22  veraea. 

"And  tbe  King  commanded  all  the  people,  saying.  Keep  th-* 
Fasaover  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  as  it  is  written  in  this  boo^ 
of  tbe  covenant. 

"  For  there  had  not  been  holden  such  a  passorer  from  tt^ 
days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel,  and  of  the  Kings  ^^ 
Judah." 

From  these  latter  veraes  an  inference  arises  that  before  an^^^ 
during  the  time  of  the  Judgea  tbe  paasover  had  been  kept  iS 
accordance  nith  the  •lirectiona  contained  in  the  "Book  of  tl^^ 
Covenant"  of  tbe  Lord,  which  Hilkiah,  the  high  prieat,  h^tf 
discovered  in  tbe  process  of  repairing  the  breaches  of  tbe  Tenr* 
pie ;  and  that  consequently  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  of  tl*^ 
Lord  (which  our  author  calls  Deuteronomy),  must  hare  bee^ 
previously  known. 
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It  is,  therefore,  a  surprise  that  Professor  Wellhausen  shoald 
ave  drawD  from  the  same  facts  an  opposite  inference. 

The  discovery  of  this  book  is  conclasive  evidence  that  it  must 
ave  had  an  existence  before  it  was  discovered ;  and  if  it  ex- 
ited before  that  time  the  natural  inquiry  would  be,  how  long 
efore  that  time  did  it  exist,  and  were  its  contents  known  at  an 
arlier  period  ? 

Instead  of  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  the  learned  professor 
ayS|  in  his  authoritative  way,  ^^  having  been  unknoum  pre* 
umsly.^*  And  yet  there  is  no  logical  connexion  arising  from 
he  fact  of  finding  the  book  which  would  authorize  the  conclu- 
ion  drawn  from  this  fact  that  it  had  not  been  previously 
Down.  Having  discovered  this  breach  of  continuity  between 
.  fact  and  the  illogical  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by  Professor 
V'ellhausen,  I  am  reluctan,tly  constrained  to  insist  on  some 
videnee  of  a  fact,  even  when  advanced  by  so  distinguished  a 
rriter  as  Professor  Wellhausen,  before  I  can  accept  his  mere 
msupported  assertions  as  any  evidence  whatever. 

But  on  what  ground  does  the  professor  undertake  with  apo- 
eictic  certainty  to  say  that  ''the  Book  of  the  Covenant/' 
'^hich  was  found  in  the  Temple,  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
ither  than  Exodus  or  that  of  the  Pentateuch  7 

No  evidence  whatever  is  adduced  to  sustain  this  assertion ; 

amounts,  therefore,  to  a  mere  conjecture,  because  the  injunc- 
on  to  observe  the  passover  is  as  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
;ook  of  Exodus  as  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

In  2d  Chron.  35th  ch.,  and  6th  verse,  King  Josiah,  after  the 
look  of  the  Covenant  was  found,  gave  directions  in  regard  to 
elebrating  the  passover,  as  follows : 

**  So  kill  the  Passover  and  sanctify  yourselves,  and  prepare 
our  brethren  that  they  may  do  according  to  the  word  of  the 
iord,  by  the  hand  of  Moses.'' 

And  again,  in  verse  12th,  it  is  said,  ''as  it  is  written  in  the 
iook  of  Moses."  And  in  the  18th  verse  it  is  said,  ''and  there 
Nhs  no  Passover  like  to  that  kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of 
Samuel  the  Prophet." 
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It  is  bighly  probable  that  Solomon,  when  he  bailt  the  Tem- 
ple, 1012  B.  C,  caused  either  the  original  or  a  <M>pj  of  the 
Pentateach  to  be  securely  enclosed  in  one  of  the  stones  of  the 
Temple,  or  in  cement,  and  built  into  some  portion  of  the  wall 
just  as  it  is  done  in  our  day,  when  copies  of  the  Bible  are 
placed  in  the  corner-stones  of  our  churches. 

And  if  it  was  the  original, '/  by  the  hand  of  Moses/'  the  find- 
ing of  the  Book,  391  years  after  it  had  been  deposited  there, 
will  account  for  much  of  the  emotion  felt  by  Josiah ;  and  as 
our  Pentateuch  is  substantially  a  copy  of  this  ancient  book, 
"  by  the  hand  of  Moses,"  we  are  brought  much  nearer  to  the 
awful  realities  of  Sinai  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  learned  Professor,  and  those  who  train  with  him,  insist 
on  a  Hexateuch,  rather  than  a  Pentateuch,  and  include  the 
Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Pentateuch;  the  reason  for  this  appears 
obvious ;  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  a  witness  for  Moses,  and  the 
Pentateuch,  and  by  including  this  book  in  the  number  of  those 
assailed,  Moses  and  the  Pentateuch  are  intended  to  be  deprived  of 
the  earliest  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

After  disposing  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  our  author  proceeds  to  divide  the  residue  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  two  sections,  which  he  names  respectively  the 
Priestly  Code  and  the  Jehovist. 

According  to  Wellhausen,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  to 
be  classified  with  the  Priestly  Code,  and  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  with  the  Jehovist  division,  and  then  Professor  Well- 
hausen proceeds  to  point  out  alleged  contradictions  between 
first  Genesis  and  second  Genesis. 

It  will  here  be  in  order  to  consider  the  value  of  these  objections. 

There  is  a  striking  and  remarkable  unity  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch;  so  much  so,  that  the  attempt  to  sun- 
der it,  fairly  taxes  and  masters  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the 
learned  critic. 

The  sections  or  paragraphs  in  first  and  second  Genesis  in  our 
English  Bibles  should  have  been  so  divided  that  the  second 
chapter  would  begin  with  the  fourth  verse. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  second  chapter  following  the  fourth 
id  fifth  verses  to  which  the  word  elleh,  "  these/'  can  be  referred, 
id  as  the  word  eUeh  in  Hebrew,  as  often  refers  to  what  went 
)fore,  as  to  what  follows,  we  must  permit  it  here  to  refer  to  a 
receding  clause  or  to  an  omitted  paragraph  in  the  second 
lapter  substantially  of  the  same  import  as  the  narrative  of  the 
-eation  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter. 

In  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  ^'toledoth^*  of  the  first 
bspter,  something  is  added  in  this  chapter  of  great  scientific 
alue,  in  reference  to  the  primeval  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Fntil  the  whole  atmospheric  belt  which  surrounds  the  earth  was 
iturated  with  the  evaporations  from  the  earth  and  sea,  no 
Giins,  as  we  have  them  now,  could  fall;  but  until  this  saturation 
>ok  place,  the  earth  was  watered  with  the  mists,  which  arose 
1  the  day-time,  and  fell  at  night,  as  dew. 

The  narrative  following  the  first  chapter,  runs  thus:  ''These 
re  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  being 
reated;  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  created  earth  and  the 
eavens,  and  every  shrub  of  the  forest,  terem^  before  it  was  in 
he  earth,  and  every  plant  of  the  field,  tererriy  before  it  grew, 
or  the  Lord  God  had  not  rained  on  the  earth,  and  there  was 
0  man  to  till  the  ground;  but  a  mist  went  up  from  the  earth 
,nd  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground/' 

In  the  face  of  such  explicit  reference  to  the  creative  oper- 
tions  of  the  first  day  recorded  in  first  Genesis,  the  learned 
'rofessor  makes,  on  page  507,  the  following  statement: 

''The  history  of  the  first  man  in  Paradise,  has  nothing  to  do 
rith  the  preceding  record  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six 
lays  which  is  neither  referred  to  nor  presupposed." 

The  three  instances  that  I  have  already  adduced,  namely,  the 
ssertions  of  the  author  '^that  Deuteronomy  became  known  in 
21  B.C.,  having  been  unknown  previously;''  and  that  "the 
V(yrah  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  became  known  in  444,  and 
ras  unknown  till  that  date" 

Together  with  his  assertion  just  quoted,  that  "the  history  of 
he  first  man  in  Paradise  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preceding 
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record  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  Biz  days,  which  is  neither 
referred  to  nor  presapposed/'  constrain  as,  however  relactantly, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
writer  falls  immeasurably  beneath  the  standard  of  both  his 
scholarship  and  his  position  as  a  teacher  in  a  distinguished  uni- 
versity. 

After  referring  to  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  as  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  second  chapter 
was  a  continuation  in  greater  detail  of  the  creation  of  man,  and 
of  the  provision  which  was  made  for  his  sustenance  and  happi- 
nesSy  the  narrative  of  the  second  chapter  proceeds: 

''And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  grounds 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul ;  and  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  east- 
ward in  Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed; 
and  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food;  the  tree  of  Lifet 
also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  Knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  and  a  river  (stream)  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted  and  became  into  four 
heads  [and  became  tributary  to  a  quaternion  of  great  rivers.]'* 

In  speaking  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  on  page  507,  the 
learned  Professor  drops  the  words  which  constitute  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence,  ''  these  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created/'  and  starts  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  "  In  the  day  that  Jehovah  made  the 
earth  there  was,  as  yet,  no  plant  of  the  field  upon  the  earth, 
and  no  herb  grew  in  the  field,  for  Jehovah  had  not  caused  it  to 
rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground ; 
but  a  mist  went  up  from  the  earth  and  watered  the  whole  face 
of  the  ground. 

*'And  Jehovah  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 

The  representation  of  this  narrative  by  the  learned  Professor 
is  altogether  different  from  that  manifest  ou  the  face  of  the 
record. 
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ti 


These ''  (the  account  of  the  creative  operations  described 
in  the  first  chapter)  '^are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  anoT 
the  earth  in  their  being  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God 
made  earth  and  heaven,  and  every  shrub  of  the  forest,  terem, 
before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field,  terem, 
before  it  grew,  for  the  Lord  God  had  not  rained  on  the  earth, 
ttnd  there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground.'' 

The  reference  is  to  the  early  creative  operations  described 
in  the  first  chapter,  including  the  divine  fiat  which  caused  the 
earth  to  be  clothed  with  vegetation  before  it  had  rained  and 
before  there  was  any  man  to  till  the  ground. 

All  this  is  a  rational  and  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
detailed  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  which  is  connected 
^ith  the  preceding  part  of  the  narrative  by  wav^  connective,  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  which  connective  in 
the  authorized  English  translation  is  rendered,  but 

Thus:  "But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth  and  wat- 
ered the  whole  face  of  the  ground,  adamah.  And  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 

The  text,  in  its  entirety,  recites  that  the  preceding  or  some 
other  narrative  gave  an  account  of  the  Genesis  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth,  and  of  vegetation  anterior  to  its  natural 
growth. 

By  omitting  a  part  of  the  recital,  the  learned   Professor 
makes  this  narrative  to  affirm  that, — ^^In  the  day  that  Jehovah 
made  the  earth  there  was,  as  yet,  no  plant  of  the  field  upon  the 
earth,  and  no  herb  grew  in  the  field." 

One  is  a  recital  of  a  preceding  account  of  the  creation ;  the 
other  is  an  independent  affirmation  of  a  fact  relative  to  the 
Creation. 

The  difference  between  the  statement  in  the  text  and  the 
^Professor's  version  of  it  is  manifest. 

One  gives  full  force  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun  elleh;  the 
^Dther  omits  and  disregards  it,  so  as  to  make  good  the  assertion 
<Df  the  learned  critic  that  ^'  the  history  of  the  first  man  in  Para- 
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dise  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preceding  record  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  in  six  days,  which  is  neither  referred  to  nor 
presupposed/' 

To  further  illustrate  the  want  of  accuracy  and  logical  pre- 
cision in  this  article  of  Professor  Wellhaosen^  I  qnote  as  fol- 
lows from  page  507 :  ^' There  (chapter  1st)  man  is  made  last  of 
all,  but  here  first  of  all ;  before  vegetation  and  according  to 
3  sq. ;  also  before  the  beasts.  .  .  .  Gen.  1st  has  Elohim ;  Gen. 
2nd  and  Srd,  Jehovah.     Gen.  1st  has  the  technical  word  bara, 
'create/  while  the  other    narrative    uses  the  ordinary  word 
a«a,  '  make/ yatear,  'formed/  etc.'* 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Gen.  1st  and 
2Qd  will  refute  all  these  latter  objections. 

The  name  Elohim,  for  God,  occurs  eleven  times  from  the  4th 
to  the  25th  and  last  verse  of  Genesis  2nd,  in  connexion  with 
the  word  yah-we^  Jehovah.  And  in  the  4th  verse  of  the  2od 
chapter  the  infinitive  constructive  of  the  verb  bora  is  used: 
*' These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
btbaram,  in  their  creation,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  mida 
earth  and  heaven." 

In  reviewing  the  criticism  of  the  learned  Professor  on  the 
Pentateuch,  we  can  afford  to  be  quite  irenical;  many  of  his 
objections  are  so  superficial  that  one  feels  like  asking  pardon 
for  consuming  time  in  refuting  them.  It  is  not  the  weight  of 
the  criticisms,  but  the  distinguished  position  of  Professor  Well- 
hausen  as  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Halle,  which  invites  a 
review  of  his  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  the  learned  Professor  further  says:  *' There  (in  ch.  1) 
man  is  made  last  of  all ;  but  here  (in  ch.  2)  first  of  all,  before 
vegetation,  and  .  .  .  before  the  beasts."  As  to  the  second  of 
these  assertions,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  narrative  of  the  2nd  chapter,  and  he  will  find  the  repre- 
sentation there  refutes  the  objection ;  the  learned  critic  refers 
as  specifically  to  the  19th  yersefCt  8equens,oi  this  2nd  chapter; 
but  upon  turning  to  the  passage  to  which  we  are  referred,  we 
find  nothing  there  to  sustain  the  point  made. 
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The  first  chapter  furnished  a  definite  chronology  of  the  order 
of  creation ;  the  second  sapplements  it  with  unchronological  de- 
tails which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  an  exact  statement. 
Perhaps  no  competent  judge  will  be  disposed  to  differ  with 
the  learned  Professor  in  his  estimate  of  the  variance  in  diction 
and  stvle  of  the  two  narratives  when  he  says:  ''Gen.  1st  is 
confined  by  a  precise  and  formal  scheme,  while  in  Gen.  2  and 
8  it  has  a  free  poetic  movement.'*  And  it  might  have  been 
added  with  strict  propriety  that  the  conception  of  both  is  abso- 
lutely original,  and  that  neither  the  facts  narrated  nor  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  either  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  self-existent  Sovereign  of  the  universe ;  and  that  even  after 
the  lapse  of  unnumbered  ages  these  narratives  have  a  perennial 
freshness  which  relegate  theni  to  a  source  higher  and  greater 
than  human. 

The  learned  author  makes  several  verbal  criticisms  and  among 

others  the  following^  Gen.  12  and  6th  verse,  ^^  The  Canaanite 

'Was  then  in  the  land  is  spoken  to  readers  who  had  long  forgotten 

that  a  different  nation  from  Israel  had  once  occupied  the  Holy 

Zand:' 

This  is  a  stupid  criticism. 

If  Abraham  or  a  contemporary  writer,  in  describing  his 
Jocxxney  into  Palestine  where  earlier  Canaanite  settlers  were 
^Y:aTid,  should  add,  that  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,  this 
^d  be  quite  natural^  and  an  important  historical  incident 
ich  an  historian  ought  not  to  omit ;  from  such  a  statement, 
'<=>  inference  could  be  drawn  such  as  the  learned  Professor 
^^les. 

^^oreover,  the  Hebrew  particle  rendered  **then/'  is  az; 
""^^^enius  in  Lexicon,  page  28,  says  of  this  particle  *^a2J,'*  A 
^^^nonstr.  part,  originally  of  place,  in  that  place,  "  there.'* 

TIFhis  particle  is  also  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  designi^ 
'^^^u  of  time. 

^he  translator  in  considering  the  whole  paragraph  must  de- 
^^de  whether  the  adverb  then  or  there  would  be  most  agreeable 
^-^    the  context. 
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It  80  happens  here,  that  either  of  them  seem  to  hsrmoniie     ' 
with  the  cODtext.     If  we  a'lopt  the  Utter,  the  whole  paragnph 
will  read  thus  :  "  And  Abraham  passed  through  the  land  unto     , 
the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  grove  of  Moreh ;  and  the  Canun- 
ite  was  there  in  the  Sand." 

Under  the  circumstances  indicated  it  was  hypercritical  tor 
the  learned  Professor  on  such  slender  footing  to  attempt  to  m- 
pote  to  the  Mosaic  record  a  date  aitbaequent  to  the  Exile. 

We  learn  from  10th  Gen.  19tli,  that  the  descendaou  of 
Canaan,  the  youngest  eon  of  Ham,  were  settled  on  the  coasUof 
the  Mediterranean  at  Zidon  and  Gaza,  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  when  Abraham  left  Haran,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  tir 
vanced  into  the  interior  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  grove  of 
Moreh,  and  there  first  met  the  Canaanites,  who  were  pasbing 
eastward,  it  would  be  most  natural  for  him  or  his  historiao  to 
record  the  fact  that  the  Canaanite  was  az,  there  in  the  Wai, 
or  if  it  is  preferred  to  say,  that  "  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  lb* 
land,"  that  is,  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  having  advanced  from 
the  sea  coast. 

Agniii,  we  arc  referred  to  Gen.  36th  ch.,  31st  v.,  "  Tfaesesre 
the  kings  that  reigned  in  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel,"  and  of  these  words  the  learori 
critic  says,  "they  have  no  prophetic  aspect;  they  point  to  u 
author  who  wrote  under  the  Hebrew  monarchy."  Very  tnW", 
for  not  only  these  words,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  genealo^i* 
of  the  descendants  of  Esau  found  in  the  86th  chapter  of  Oen^ 
sis,  are  placed  there  from  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Ist  hook  "^ 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 

At  the  close  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  after  an  "^ 
count  of  the  death  of  Moses,  in  the  last  chapter  there  is  fon^ 
this  tribute  to  his  pre-eminence  above  all  the  prophets  :  "  A-^ 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  since,  in  Israel,  like  unto  Moses  wb^' 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  face." 

In  reference  to  this  statement  the  learned  Professor  sa^^ 
"  The  writer  is  necessarily  one  who  looked  back  to  Mo^* 
through  a  long  series  of  later  prophets." 
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The  book  of  Deuteronomy  closed  with  the  death  of  Moses, 
and  the  facts  narrated  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  and  last  verse 
of  the  36th  chapter  were  undoubtedly  added  by  a  later  hand, 
for  we  have  in  the  last  eight  verses  an  account  of  the  age  of 
Moses,  his  death  and  miraculous  burial,  the  mourning  that  was 
made  for  him  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  estimate  of  his  prophetic  character,  the  further 
facty  **  that  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 
Bat  all  this  did  not  in  the  least  touch  the  integrity  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  text. 

These  addenda  on  their  face  give  notice  that  they  were  added 
at  a  later  date,  as  much  as  if  they  had  appeared  on  the  margin. 
They  take  the  place  of  a  foot  note,  impose  on  no  one,  for  they 
give  notice  that  they  were  added  at  a  later  date  than  that  of  the 
events  narrated  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

On  page  507  the  learned  Professor  says,  *^  The  conception  of 
the  two  narratives  are  different  all  through,  as  appears  equally 
in  what  follows,  ^  Jehovah  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden, 
at  a  point  where  the  four  chief  rivers  of  the  world  are  parted 
from  a  common  source. 

^'  ^  Here  among  other  goodly  trees,  grew  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

^' '  In  this  garden  Jehovah  set  the  man,  to  crop  it  and  to  keep 
it,  to  eat  of  all  the  fruits,  save  only  that  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge.' 

^^  In  chapter  1  man  receives  from  the  first  as  his  portion,  the 
ivhole  great  earth  as  he  now  occupies  it ;  and  his  task  is  a  purely 
dstaral  one;  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth  and 
iabdue  it. 

^'  But  in  chapter  2  the  first  man  is  placed  in  a  mysterious 
garden  of  God,  with  a  very  limited  sphere,  where  all  is  super- 
natural and  marvelous. 

^*  To  speak  generally,  the  ideas  of  God  and  man  in  chapter  1 
are  rational  and  enlightened,  but  bare  and  prosaic ;  in  chapters 
2  and  3  they  are  childlike  and  primitive,  but  full  of  mean- 
ing. 
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"The  point  of  the  coDtrMt  is  munly  tfaiB:  in  Gen.  2,  3, 
man  is  in  fact  forbidden  to  lift  the  veil  of  things,  and  know  the 
world,  represented  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge ;  in  Gen.  L  this 
is  his  primary  task,  to  rule  over  all  the  earth,  for  sovereignty 
and  knowledge  come  to  the  same  thing. 

"  There  nature  is  to  man  almost  a  marvel ;  here  it  is  s  mere 
thing,  an  object  for  him,  there  it  is  robbery  for  man  to  seek  to 
be  as  God ;  here  God  from  the  first  created  man  iq  His  own 
image,  after  His  likeness,  and  appointed  him  His  vic^erent  on 
earth  ;  with  these  incongruities  in  the  substance  and  spirit  of 
the  two  sections,  we  must  take  also  the  difference  of  form  sod 
language  observable  alike  in  tbe  whole  manner  of  the  narratire, 
which  in  Genesis  first  is  confined  by  a  precise  and  fonnsl 
scheme,  while  in  Genesis  second  and  third  it  has  a  free  po«tie 
movement  and  in  individual  expressions." 

This  statement  contains  a  mixture  of  truth  and  of  error. 

A  description  of  the  architecture  of  the  universe  and  the 
created  things  of  the  earth  required  a  formal  scheme. 

The  blessing  is  general,  universal,  and  in  harmony  with  tha 
other  great  events  narrated.  ' 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it. 

Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  over  the  fowl  of  t^e 
heavens,  aod  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  wbi***^ 
■s  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  commands  of  tbe  Great***' 
in  chapter  1,  or  in  restraint  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  g*** 
bestowed. 

The  great  world  at  large  bo  freely  and  generously  gi^^* 
grew  no  tree  of  Life,  and  no  tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  good  ••** 
evil,     Tob  and  Ra. 

These  sublime  symbols,  planted  in  the   Garden  of  Eden,     "" 
the  hand  of  God,  pointed  the  beholder  to  the  mysteries  of  L** 
and  Death  in  the  spiritual  world,  which,  still  unsolved,  agit^^ 
the  hopes  and  fears  of    all  the  children  of  men. 

In  the  state  of  Adam's  innocence  tbe  fruit  of  the  tree  of  I«£ 
was  not  prohibited. 
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The  waters,  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  everything  that  grew 
ere  at  his  disposal,  save  only  the  tree  of  the  Knowledge  of 
3od  and  evil.     Tob  and  JRa, 

The  learned  Professor,  in  order  to  make  a  contradiction  be- 
f een  the  first  chapter  and  the  second  and  third  chapters,  inad- 
^rtently  or  viciously  changes  the  text  of  the  second  and  third 
lapters,  for  he  says : 

**  Here  among  other  goodly  trees,  grew  the  tree  of  Life,  and 
16  tree  of  Knowledge,^'  omitting  the  qualifying  words  of  good 
ad  eviL  And  again,  *^  to  eat  of  all  the  fruits,  save  only  that  of 
le  tree  of  Knowledge,"  again  omitting  the  qualifying  words 
t  good  and  evil.  And  again  in  Genesis  second  and  third,  '^man 
in  fact  forbidden  to  lift  the  veil  of  things  and  know  the 
orld,  represented  by  the  tree  of  Knowledge,''  again,  omitting 
f  good  and  evil, 

Ko  tree  of  Knowledge  is  spoken  of  in  the  text  other  than 
hat  of  the  tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
The  learned  Professor  is  equally  unfortunate  in  saying  that 
e  *'  world,  (is)  represented  '*  by  this  fatal  tree. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  it  represented  sin 
{  death. 

?he  language  of  the  prohibition  was  positive  and  unmistak- 
)f  ^^for  on  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  moth  tamiUhj 
ig  thou  shalt  die." 

he  sentence  of  death  fell  on  Adam  for  himself  and  as  the 

ssentative  of  the  whole  race  to  spring  from  him  by  natural 

ration,  and  this  marvellous  transaction  has  been  recorded 

omes  down  to  us  through  all  the  ages,  because  it  concerns 

individual  of  the  human  race. 

accept  without  hesitation  the  teachings  of  science,  that 

nutest  particle  of  matter   is   acted   upon  and  its  move* 

if  it   move,  swayed  and  directed  by  the  sum  of  all  the 

in  the  universe,  although  the  chain  which  binds  them  is 

less  as  the  wind ;  we  know  that  from  the  lowest  to  the 

forms  of  vegetable  life,  these  are  dependent  on  the  great 

arb  of  day  for  life  and  for  full  development,  and  some 
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of  thno,  in  mute  adoration,  with  upturned  faces,  salute  the  fint 
glimpse  of  morning  light,  and  follow  the  circuit  of  the  son  un- 
til darkness  hides  him  from  view. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  physical  facts,  ao  obviouj,  n 
rise  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  conception  that  for  the  sonl  of 
man  there  is,  eicternal  to  himself,  an  inexhaustible  beneflcnc 
foantaiii  necessary  to  its  complete  development. 

The  contention  aboat  human  freedom  and  divine  sovereigntj, 
is  perhaps  best  reconciled  by  assuming  that  niihin  ceriiin 
limits  fi.Xfd  by  the  Creator,  man  is  free;  that  beyond  tliii 
human  circle  of  freedom,  God  is  absolutely  sovereign. 

Many  things  were  granted  to  our  first  parents,  while  only 
one  thing  was  forbidden. 

The  prohibited  tree  of  die  Wissewtahqft  q{ good  and  eal,  not- 
vrithstattdingitB  varied  attractions  waa  the  first  aathoritativereT- 
olation  of  God's  sovereignty  ;  an  objective  illustration  that  in 
the  constitution  of  things  the  individual  will  must  conform  to 
the  Supreme  ^will,  or  sufTor  the  consequences  involved  in  tlia 
divine  sentence,  moth  tamuth,  dying  thou  sbalt  die. 

On   pnges  509  nud  510,  the   Ipiirned   Professor  says.  "Tbs 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  worship  in  Israel,  is  the  cenlral- 
ization  of  the  cultus   in    Jerusalem    by  Josiah  {'2   Kings:  22,      | 
23.)     Till  iLen  iLltc    were  in   Judah,  as  there  had  bee/i  before 
in  Samaria,  a  multitude  of  local  sanctuaries,  the /e^tmoinf  ^ 
whieh  no  one  dreamt  oj dUpui'mg, 

If  Hezekiah  made  an  attempt  to  abolish  these  local  shriaes^^ 
aa  we  are  told  in  2  Kings  18:  4-22,  it  is  yet  plain  tha^ 
this  attempt  was  not  very  serious  as  it  bad  been  quite  forgotten^ 
less  than  a  hundred  years  later. 

Josiah's  reforms  were  the  first  that  went  deep  enough  to 
leave  a  mark  on  history. 

Not  indeed,  that  the  high  places  fell  at  one  blow  ;  they  rose 
again  after  the  King's  death,  and  the  attachment  to  them  finally 
disappeared  only  when  the  Babylonian  exile  tore  the  nation  from 
its  ancestral  soil,  and  forcibly  interrupted  its  traditional  customs. 
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The  returning  exiles  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas 
of  Josiah's  reform,  and  had  no  thought  of  worshiping  except 
in  Jerusalem ;  it  cost  them  no  sacrifice  of  their  feelings  to  leave 
bhe  ruined  high-places  unbuilt. 

From  this  date,  all  Jews  understood  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  one  God  had  only  one  sanctuary. 

Thus  we  have  three  distinct  historical  periods:  1.  The  period 
before  Josiah ;  2.  The  transition  period  introduced  by  Josiah's 
reforms ;  and  8.  The  period  after  the  exile. 

Can  we  trace  a  correspondence  between  these  three  histori- 
cal phases  and  the  laws  as  to  worship  T 

I.  The  principal  law  book  embodied  by  the  Jehovist,  the 
so-called  book  of  the  covenant,  takes  it  for  granted  in 
Exodus  21:  24-26  (should  be  21  and  28)  that  altars  are  many, 
not  one. 

Here  there  is  no  idea  of  attaching  value  to  the  retention  of  a 
single  place  for  the  altar ;  earth  and  rough  stones  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  and  an  altar  of  these  materials  fell  into 
ruins  as  easily  as  it  is  built ;  again,  a  choice  of  materials  is 
given  presumably  for  the  construction  of  different  altars,  and 
Jehovah  proposes  to  come  to  His  worshipers  and  bl^ss  them, 
not  in  the  place  where  He  causes  his  name  to  be  celebrated,  but 
at  every  such  altar. 

The  Jehovistic  law,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  customary 
Osage  of  the  earlier  period  of  Hebrew  history ;  and,  so,  too, 
does  the  Jehovistic  story  according  to  which  the  patriarchs, 
wherever  they  reside,  erect  altars,  and  set  up  cippi  (maffeboth); 
>lant  trees  and  dig  wells.  .  .  .  The  altar  which  Abraham  built 
it  Shechem  is  the  same  on  which  sacrifices  still  continued  to  be 
offered;  Jacob's  anointed  stone  at  Bethel  was  still  anointed, 
tithes  were  still  offered  at  it  in  fulfillment  of  vows,  in  the 
ivriter's  own  generation. 

The  things  which  a  later  generation  deemed  oSiansive  and 
beathenish,  high  places,  maggeboth,  sacred  trees  and  wells,  all 
appear  now  as  consecrated  by  patriarchal  precedent,  and  the 
ciarrative  can  only  be  understood  as  a  picture  of  what  daily 
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took  place  in  the  first  century  or  thereabouts,  after  the  diyision 
of  the  kingdom  thrown  back  into  the  past  and  clothed  with  an- 
cient authority. 

II.  The  Deuteronomic  legislation  begins  (Deot.  12)  jast 
like  the  book  of  the  Covenant  with  a  law  for  the  place  of  wor- 
ship. 

But  now  there  is  a  complete  change;  Jehovah  is  to  be  wor- 
shiped only  in  Jerusalem,  and  no  where  else. 

The  new  law-book  is  never  weary  of  repeating  this  command 
and  developing  its  consequences  in  every  direction. 

All  this  is  directed  against  current  usage,  against  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  do  at  this  day;  the  law  is  polemic  and 
aims  at  reformation. 

This  laWy  therefore,  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  the  his- 
tory, the  time  when  the  party  of  reform  in  Jertualem  was  at- 
tacking the  high  places. 

When  we  read,  then,  that  King  Josiah  was  moved  to  destroy 
the  local  sanctuaries  by  the  discovery  of  a  law-book,  this  book, 
assumiivg  it  to  be  preserved  in  the  Pentateuch,  can  be  none 
other  than  the  legislative  part  of  Deuteronomy  which  must  once 
have  had  a  separate  existence,  in  a  shorter  form,  than  the 
present  book  of  Deuteronomy;  this,  too,  is  the  inference  to 
which  we  are  led  by  the  citations  and  references  in  Kings  and 
Jeremiah." 

III.  ''In  the  priestly  code  all  worship  depends  on  the  taber- 
nacle ;  and  would  fall  to  nothing  apart  from  it. 

'*  The  tabernacle  is  simply  a  means  of  putting  the  law  of  unity 
of  worship  in  an  historical  form;  it  is  the  only  legitimate  sanc- 
tuary; there  is  no  other  spot  where  God  dwells  and  shows 
Himself;  no  other  where  man  can  approach  God  and  seek  His 
face  with  sacrifice  and  gifts.  .  .  . 

"  Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  priestly  code  builds  on  the  real- 
ization of  the  object  aimed  at  in  Deuteronomy;  and,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  time  after  the  exile,  when  this  object  had  been 
fully  secured." 

This  long  extract  from  the  article  of  the  learned  professor  is 
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iDgeniouSy  and  admirably  calcalated  to  mislead  the  weak  and 
half-educated. 

He  assames  that  Jerusalem  is  designated  in  12th  Deuter- 
onomy as  the  one  place  of  worship,  when  that  nowhere  appears. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  moral  indignation 
against  the  fraud  which  the  author  assumes  that  he  has  ex- 
posed. 

The  argument  by  which  this  feat  has  been  accomplished  is 
drawn  in  large  measure  from  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  must, 
therefore,  rest  on  a  solid  basis. 

Such  is  the  mirror  which  the  learned  professor  holds  up  to 
our  view;  and,  while  exposing  the  fraud,  the  learned  author 
also,  without  emotion  or  remark,  brings  into  discredit  the  ser- 
ried ranks  of  pious  and  learned  men,  Jews  and  Christians,  who, 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years  have  accepted  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  genuine  and  authentic  document,  and  the  man  Moses 
as  its  author. 

How  has  this  remarkable  result  been  reached  ? 

If  a  writer  is  permitted  to  make  the  facts  as.  he  goes  along, 
or  if  not  that,  if  he  is  permitted  to  mold  admitted  facts  to  suit 
the  exigency  of  his  argument,  or  if  it  is  allowed  that  he  may, 
unchallenged,  draw  conclusions  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  then 
we  can  easily  see  how  any  desired  results  could  be  worked  out. 

The  author  says :  "Till  then  (the  reign  of  Josiah)  there  were 
in  Judah,  as  there  had  been  before  in  Samaria  a  multitude  of 
local  sanctuaries,  the  legiiimaey  of  which  no  one  dreamt  of  die- 
jnUing.*' 

This  sweeping  remark  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  charge  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,  recorded  in  the 
1 2th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 

"  These  are  the  statutes  and  ordinances  which  ye  shall  ob- 
serve to  do  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  the  God  of  thy  fathers 
giveth  unto  thee  to  possess  it,  all  the  days  that  ye  live  upon 
the  earth. 

*'Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places  whereon  the  nations, 
which  ye  are  about  to  drive  out  served  their  gods,  upon  the 
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high  moQDtains,  and  apoQ  the  bills,  and  ander  ererj  green  tree, 
and  ye  shall  overthrow  their  altarg,  and  break  their  statnes, 
and  their  groves  shall  je  hnrn  with  fire ;  and  the  grareo  imagea 
of  their  gods  shall  ye  hew  down,  and  ye  shall  deotroj  their 
name  out  of  the  same  place. 

"Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  joar  Ood,  bat  unto  the 
place  which  the  Lord  your  God  may  choose  oat  of  all  your 
tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  even  unto  bis  habitation  shall  ye 
repair,  and  thither  shalt  thou  come,  ...  ye  shall  not  do  after 
all  the  manner  that  we  do  here  this  day;  every  one  whatsoerer 
is  right  in  bin  own  eyes. 

"For  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inh^ 
tance  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  .  .  . 

"  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  tby  burnt  DSeringi 
in  everyplace  which  thou  mayest  see. 

"But  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  will  choose  in  one  of  thj 
tribes,  there  shalt  thou  ofier  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there  shilt 
thou  do  all  that  I  command  thee." 

Book  of  Joshua  5tb  chapter,  10th  verse.  The  &rst  passoTar 
was  observed  on  the  plains  of  Jericho  at  Gilgal. 

Joshua,  18th  chapter;  The  whole  congregation  of  the  dul- 
dren  of  Israel  removed  from  Jericho,  and  set  up  the  Tabernacle, 
which  was  first  erected  in  the  Wilderness,  at  Shilob ;  and  there 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  placed,  and  remained  there  a  loog 
time,  until  it  was  carried  into  the  army  and  captared  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  latter  days  of  EH,  the  prophet. 

The  Reubenttea,  the  Gadites  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh 
had  obtained  their  possessions  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Jordan; 
but  the  men  of  war  passed  over  the  Jordan  with  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and 
when  this  was  accomplished,  Joshua  dismissed  them  to  their 
own  possessions  (Joshua,  22d  chapter)  enjoining  on  them  to  ob- 
serve all  the  commandments,  and  the  law  which  Moaea,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  had  commanded.  And  when,  after  leav- 
ing Shiloh,  they  came  to  the  district  of  tbe  Jordan,  tfaey 
erected  there  a  great  altar;  and  when  the  children  of  brae] 
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lieard  of  this  the  whole  congregation  assembled  at  Shiloh  to  go 
\ip  against  them  to  war,  and  the  children  of  Israel  sent  Phine- 
has,  the  son  of  Eleazer  the  priest,  and  with  him  ten  of  the 
princes  of  Israel  to  the  children  of  Reuben  and  of  Gad  and  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  addressed  them  as  follows 
(▼erse  16): 

*'  Thus  saith  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Lord,  what  tres- 
pass is  this  that  je  have  committed  against  the  God  of  Israel 
to  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord  in  that  ye  have 
bnilded  you  an  altar  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day  against  the 
Lord  Y 

^^  Is  the  iniquity  of  Poor  too  little  for  us  from  which  we  are 
not  cleansed  to  this  day  ?     .     •     .     • 

'*  But  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day  from  following  the 
Lord ;  and  it  will  be  seeing  ye  rebel  to-day  against  the  Lord  that 
to-morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel. 

*'  Notwithstanding,  if  the  land  of  your  possession  be  unclean, 
then  pass  ye  over  into  the  land  of  the  possession  of  the  Lord 
wherein  the  Lord's  Tabernacle  dwelleth,  and  take  possession 
among  us,  and  rebel  not  against  the  Lord,  and  rebel  not  against 
us  in  building  you  an  altar  (bUade,  apart  from),  beside  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  our  God." 

Whereof  the  princes  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  thus 
answered : 

^^  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth, 
and  Israel  he  shall  know,  if  it  be  in  rebellion  or  if  in  transgres- 
sion against  the  Lord,  (save  us  not  this  day)  that  we  have 
bnilded  us  an  altar  to  turn  from  following  the  Lord,  or  if  to 
offer  thereon  burnt  offering  or  meat  offering;  or  if  to  offer 
peace  offerings  thereon,  let  the  Lord  himself  require  ity  and  if 
we  have  not  done  it  for  fear  of  this  thing  {dcAar,  saying) — 

''  In  time  to  come  your  children  might  speak  unto  our  child- 
ren, saying,  what  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  ? 
•  .  .  therefore,  we  said  let  us  now  prepare  to  build  us  an 
altar,  not  for  burnt  offering  nor  for  sacrifice ;  but  that  it  may  be 
a  witness  between  us  and  you  and  our  generations  after  us  that 
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vc  nght  do  tW  MTTiee  of  the  Lord  Won  Him  vith  our  burot 
•Kriagi,  aad  ntk  oar  nerifieo,  and  vitk  oor  peaes  offeriDgB ; 
tkat  jw  (UMren  aaj  not  ny  to  our  duldreti,  in  titne  to  come, 
j«  kaw  BO  p«t  in  tlK  Lord. 

*  TfcgTfare,  nid  we,  that  it  ilull  be  when  tbcT-  Bhonld  k>  nj 
to  m,  or  to  osr  gcseruioBi,  in  time  to  eone,  thst  we  mftj  m; 
again,  behold  dte  pattkkx  of  tbo  attar  of  the  Lord  which  our 
btkcta  Hade,  not  for  b«mt  offeringe,  nor  for  uerificea,  btit  it  ii 
a  viUMae  hgiwecn  ■■  and  jon.  God  forbid  that  we  iluHiId 
rtibtl  gainst  At  Lord,  and  tnra  thia  day  from  following  tht 
Lord,  ta  WiU  an  altar  fta  burnt  offertogs,  for  meat  offeringi  or 
far  Muittta  (Marfr,  apart  from),  beaide  die  altar  of  the  Lord 
«v  G«d  that  b  before  hia  Tabemacl&     .     .     . 

'  And  iW  tluni^  (di*T,  aoswo')  pleased  the  children  of  It- 
Tad,  and  iW  diMreo  of  Israel  bleaaed  Qod,and  did  not  (anv, 
ifpcsk  la  go  np  against  tbem  in  battle),  intend  to  go  up  aguut 
tWm  m  battk,  (•  destroy  the  land  wherein  the  children  of  Bsb- 
boi  a»d  Gad  dwelt." 

Frtw  all  iki».  we  learn  thai  the  priests,  the  princes,  and  the 
vvi  jTv^iJoB  of  itt  childreo  of  Israel,  after  ihej  had  cooqnered 
:~«  Uai  of  Cacaas,  and  had  established  the  Tabernacle  at 
^ii^-C,  a*  ihf  oclr  saoctnary  for  all  the  tribes,  were  very  jesl- 
.'>£<  ;ia:  :o  f«m£ce$  should  be  offered  in  any  other  place  tban 
a;  xh*  .1.^  iAz.cmrf,  as  Moses  bad  commanded,  on  the  otha 
s^i*  of  Jorias. 

!>..:$  eiftz^'y  afier  the  entry  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
'.»ri  ,v'  Pal^::ii^,  we  hare  this  decisive  evidence  that  it  was 
TV trar-i^  as  a  r  ationsl  sjd,  for  which  God  would  hold  all  tbe 
ir:Se*  rf<rvv^sk;>>,  if  a  second  sanciaary  were  set  up;  and, 
hfn<.v.  tV.e  f-lasior  for  h<.isti lilies,  against  the  tribes  who  were 
»;i5]>^':^  of  s«:7ir.^  sp  a  sanctuary  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  and, 
\ti.  ih-f  Ni*rr.e\:  Pri>fess>T  in  the  citations  already  made,  says: 
'•  T'l  iher,  j!;*  r?:^  cf  Josiah)  there  were  in  Judah,  as  there 
ha.i  V<yr.  t-^:Vrv  ir.  Samaria,  a  multicude  of  local  sanctuaries,  Ms 
A^-i.'tWk:.';;!  ,»*i.-»K-.i  »>  x^t  Jreui»i  of  liUputing." 

MvvrxsMcr.  we  iearn  from  the  24ih  chapter  of  Joshasr  that 
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irben  Joshua  was  old,  he  called  together  the  princes,  judges  and 
elders  of  Israel  and  recounted  briefly  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  call  of  Abraham,  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  their  bondage, 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  residence  for  a  time  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  their  wars,  and  entry  into  Palestine ;  and  it  is  added 
^*  and  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  on  that  day,  and 
set  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem,  and  Joshua 
wrote  these  words,  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God ;  and  he  took  a 
great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there,  under  the  oak  by  the  sanctvary 
of  the  Lord,  (for  a  witness  of  the  covenant  they  had  entered 
into  to  observe  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses),  and  Israel  served 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
who  lived  many  days  after  Joshua,  and  who  had  known  all  the 
deeds  of  the  Lord  that  he  had  done  for  Israel/' 

From  this  latter  statement,  the  inference  is  quite  irresistible, 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  and  that  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  until  the  whole  generation  was  spent, 
which  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  that  the  commandment  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  contained  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
was  strictly  observed ;  namely,  worship  in  one  place  in  one  of 
the  tribes  which  the  Lord  should  choose. 

Andy  yet,  the  learned  Professor  tells  us,  without  a  blush,  as 

if  unconscious  of  the  falsehood,  that  until  the  time  of  Josiah  no 

one  thought  of  disputing  the  legitimacy  of  the  local  sanctuaries; 

and,  by  assuming  this  position  he  desires  it  to  be  inferred,  that 

the  commandment  of  Moses  mentioned  in  the  12th  chapter  of 

iDeateronomy  was  an  invention  of  a  later  age;  and,  that  such 

proof  discredits  the  ordinances  of  Moses  as  they  are  found  in 

%he  Pentateuch. . 

Thorugh  the  whole  course  of  the  argument,  we  find  this  able  and 
ingenious  advocate  seeking  to  establish  his  hypothesis  of  fraud, 
^ot  by  a  dispassionate  critical  sifting  of  the  evidence,  but  partly 
\}j  omitting  to  notice  facts  fatal  to  his  hypothesis,  and  partly,  by 
making  deductions  not  involved  in  the  premises  or  broader  than 
the  facts  would  warrant,  and  this  is  called  the  '^  higher  criti- 
cism/' which  seems  to  paralyze  multitudes  of  unstable  minds. 
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The  moBt  important  question  involired  in  this  contention  is, 
the  slleged  conBict  between  the  paragraph  in  the  20th  chapter 
flf  Exodus,  relative  to  the  altur.  contained  in  the  24th,  25th  kA 
26th  verse?,  and  that  part  of  the  12th  chapter  oF  Deu'teronoioj.  ' 
oontained  in  the  8lh,  9th,  10th,  lltb.  12th,  13th  and  IM 
▼ersea,  relative  to  worship  at  one  sanctuary  only. 

The  question  involved  is  one  of  imporunce  and  invite*  m 
most  serious  consideration. 

The  passage  in  Exodus  is  found  in  the  chapter  containing 
tbe  ten  commandments  written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  and 
ia  ks  follows:  "An  altar  of  earth  thou  shall  make  nnw 
me,  and  abalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burut  offerings,  and  thy 
peace  offerings,  ihy  sheep  and  thine  oxen ;  in  all  the  plicei 
where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will 
W*S9  lhe«," 

The  paragraph  on  the  same  subject  which  the  learned  Pro- 
tttam  iosista  is  id  conflict  with  the  foregoing  directions  in  re!»- 
tkm  to  aa  altar,  is  as  follows,  Deuteronomy  12th  chapter,  be- 
gtntting  with  the  8th  verse: 

"  Y*  shall  not  do  after  all  tht  things  that  we  do  here  this  d»j, 
errry  nan  whatsoever  it  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

■"  For  y*  are  not  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritun 
vhich  th*  Lord  your  God  giveth  you. 

"  R»i  irA«  ye  go  over  Jordan  and  dwell  on  the  land  whicb  dw 
L^'«^l  Toar  U>^id  giveih  you  to  inherit;  and  uhen  he  giveth  ton 
t<k:i   tX^M  ad^   TvHir  enemies  round  about,  ao  that  ye  dwell  i* 
$a^y.  tWw  ih«f«  shall  he  a  place  which  the  Lord  your  Goi 
sVaZt  i-^VEi«.  to  caa»e  his  name  to  dwell  there ;  thither  shall  j* 
Vr^~i  »;■.  Jiat  I  cvtaamand  yoa :  yoor  burnt  offerings  and  vouT 
swt-.Srt<s.  Tvmr  uth<».  aad  the  heave  offerings  of  your  hand,  and 
»^;  v.-qir  o^NKv  tvw^  which  ye  tow  unio  the  Lord,  and  yo  shall 
r^s-^v  S<.w  lie  Uxd  yoar  God,  ye  and  yoor  sons  and  yoor 
4«K^:i«^  ax-i  y.-«r  »«  f^rrants,  and  your  maid  eerraats,  and 
]>^  Wi-i^  ikat  »  «ith:a  yi«r  gales  :  I'orasmach  as  he  hath  no 
js*ri  ssf  ijVftta^oe  with  yo«. 

■^  tVif  Wm  u>  dtyMU.  that  tho«  offtf  not  thy  burnt  oSoings 
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ill  erery  place  that  thou  seest;  but  in  the  place  which  the 
I^rd  shall  choose  in  one  of  the  tribes,  there  shalt  thou  offer 
^y  burnt  offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do  all  I  command 
thee.'' 

The  first  observation  proper  to  be  made  here  is,  that  the 
Ordinance  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was  wholly  pros- 
pective. 

As  a  civil  regulation,  its  observance  would  tend  to  unify  and 
Consolidate  the  tribes  into  a  homogeneous  body,  and  enable 
them  better  to  act  in  concert,  offensively  and  defensively. 

As  a  religious  observance  it  ^as  a  forward  step,  in  which  the 
irhole  nation  collectively  would  acknowledge  the  reign  of  God ; 
waid,  unconsciously,  join  in  celebrating  the  mystery  of  the 
stoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world. 

That  the  ordinance  of  worship,  mentioned  in  the  12th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  was  well  known  and  in  force  as  early  as  when 
Joshua  had  conquered  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished by  the  indignation  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  on  hearing  a  report  that  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were  about  to 
erect  a  different  altar  in  the  district  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
sanctuary  and  altar  at  Shiloh.  See  the  facts  as  narrated  in  the 
22d  chapter  of  Joshua,  from  the  10th  verse  to  the  end,  and  in 
the  presence  of  such  facts,  how  utterly  rash  and  inconsiderate 
the  assertion  of  Professor  Wellhausen,  that  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy was  "  not  known  "  before  the  priest  Hilkiah  found  it  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah^  hundreds  of 
years  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

The  learned  Professor  cites  the  paragraph  above  referred  to 
in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  proof  that  the  ordinances  of 
worship  mentioned  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  were 
unknown  until  the  time  of  King  Josiah. 

I  have  already  refuted  this  position,  by  evidence  of  the  most 
convincing  character  cotemporaneous  with  the  times  of  Joshua, 
and  the  generation  succeeding  him,  and  to  sustain  his  position 
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bufld  on  this  oitstioD,  tbe  leuned  Professor,  inter  aZin,  saya: 
"And  Jebovab  proposes  to  come  to  his  worshipers  and  bins 
tbem,  not  in  the  place  wbere  be  caiues  His  name  to  dwell ;  but 
»t  CTery  sacb  place." 

That  part  of  the  paragraph  referred  to  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  material  to  be  qaote^,  reads  as  follows  in  our  English 
Bibles,  beginning  with  the  22d  verse  : 

"And  the  Lord  said  onto  Moaes,  thus  thou  shult  say  unto 
the  children  of  Tarael. 

"Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  from  heaven. 

"  Ye  shall  not  make  with  ma  gods  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye 
make  unto  you  gods  of  gold. 

"  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  unto  me,  and  sholt  sacri- 
fice thereon  thy  burnt  ofieriugs,  and  tby  peace  offerings,  I 
sheep  and  thine  oxen;  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name= 
I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee. 

"  And  if  thou  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build 
it  of  hewn  stone ;  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upoo  it,  thou  hasta 
polluted  it 

"Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thji 
nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon." 

TEe  learned  Professor  relegates  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch^H 
to  what  he  designates  aa  the  Jehovistic  history  boolc,  while  h^^ 
places  Deuteronomy  in  the  "  Priestly  Code." 

He  said  with  much  assurance,  that  the  book  discovered  b^ 
Hilkiah  when  the  Temple  was  being  repaired,  was  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  quite  inconsequently  that  it  was  uoknowc 
before  that  time. 

So  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  restoration  of  the  Isw,  Nehe- 
miah  8th  and  9th  chapters,  he  says,  page  514 : 

"It  is  closely  analogous  to  the  narrative  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  under  Josiah  lu  2d  Kings  xxii."  .  .  . 

So,  we  are  told  here,  that  the  Torah  in  the  real  of  the  Penta- 
Uueh,  became  known  in  444  and  was  unknown  till  that  date. 

This  shows  us  in  the  first  place,  that  Deuteronomy  contains 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  law  than  the  priestly  Torah;  and,  fnr> 
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er,  as  the  date  of  Deuteronomy  can  be  inferred  from  the  date 

its  publication  and  introduction  under  Josiah,  so,  in  like 

inner,  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  **  Priestly  Code  "  can 

inferred  from  its  publication  and  enforcement  by  Ezra  and 

ehemiah. 

It  is  important  to  note  here,  that  according  to  Wellhausen, 
16  20th  chapter  of  Exodus  from  which  I  have  quoted  is  a  part 
'the  *''  Torah  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  "  not  known,  as  he 
ys,  till  444  B.  C. 

And  yet,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  against  the  authen- 
ity  of  the  ordinances  in  Deuteronomy  relative  to  one  sanc- 
iry  for  all  the  tribes,  he  quoted  this  paragraph  in  the  20th 
Gtpter  of  Exodus  as  being  an  older  stratum  of  the  law,  relative 
worship  directly  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  worship  in  the 
th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy ;  but  now,  page  514,  says :  '*  That 
)  Torah  (law)  in  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  became  known  in 
4  and  was  unknown  till  that  date  ;  **  although  this  ''  rest  of  the 
rah  '*  contained  the  ordinance  cited  from  the  20th  chapter  of 
:odus,  and  although  he  cited  this  very  ordinance  to  convince 
that  the  ordinance  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  was 
t  only  in  conflict  with  the  patriarchal  mode  of  worship,  but 
to  with  this  ancient  ordinance  found  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 
The  "Higher  Criticism"  of  which  Prof.  Wellhansen  is  the 
»st  persistent  exponent,  unwilling  to  admit  the  inspired  char- 
ter of  the  Pentateuch,  and  unable  to  account  for  its  historical 
;ts  on  rational  grounds,  originated  the  hypothesis  that  the  books 
Moses  were  inventions  of  a  later  date,  dressed  in  the  drapery 
antiquity,  and  without  any  inspired  or  even  historical  value. 
After  careful  consideration  I  find  no  conflict  between  the 
ar  paragraph  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  the 
linances  relative  to  worship  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
juteronomy. 

The  sacrificial  altar  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  after 
)  exodus  from  Egypt,  consisted  of  the  foundation,  and  of  the 
rtablc  superstructure  designed  to  rest  upon  the  foundation, 
d  both  were  called,  Mizbeach. 


'  1 
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At  the  time  that  the  ordioMiees  of  worehip  were  promulgated 
St  Horeby  the  Jews  had  many  jemn  of  wand^ng  before  thes 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  before  they  could,  according  to  the  di- 
vine appointment,  reach  the  promised  land  of  Palestine ;  aod^ 
as  they  joomeyed  from  place  to  place,  many  altar  fonndatioM 
wonld  have  to  be  raised  by  the  people,  to  snpport  the  portable 
superstructure  of  the  altar  described  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  from  the  lit  to  the  8th  verse,  both  inclusive. 

It  is  evident  that  this  portable  superstructure  was  intended 
to  cover  and  rest  on  the  foundation  of  earth  or  stone. 

The  superstructure  was  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  priests, 
and  was  costly  and  durable ;  while  the  foundations  of  the  alttr 
were  to  be  prepared  by  the  people,  and  were  to  be  plain  earth 
or  stone  and  inexpensive. 

Hence  Moses  was  directed  to  say  to  the  children  of  Israeli 
^  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  to  me." 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus  and  die 
first  eight  verses  in  the  27th  chapter  are  in  pari  maieriBOih 
temporaneous  in  date,  and  according  to  the  rule  adopted  in  lU 
the  courts  in  civilized  countries,  must  be  construed  togethefi 
and  such  construction  fits  in  with  the  direction  contained  in  the 
7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  27th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

''And  the  staves  shall  be  put  into  the  rings,  and  the  stsves 
shall  be  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it. 

'^  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it  as  it  was  shewed 
thee  in  the  mount,  so  shall  they  make  it." 

This  portable  altar,  we  may  infer,  was  made  hollow,  so  that 
it  could  be  fitted  over  the  foundations  of  earth  or  stone,  whid^- 
the  labor  of  the  people  would  prepare,  at  every  point  where  the^" 
Tabernacle  was  set  up. 

And  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  worship  was  offered  at  any 
other  place  than  at  the  Tabernacle  after  it  was  completed  and 
set  up  at  each  resting  place  in  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Wilderness ;  a  strong  moral  probability  arises  that 
from  the  time  the  Tabernacle  was  set  up,  there  was  but  one 
sanctuary  and  one  altar  at  which  religious  worship  was  offered, 
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although  many  altar-foundations  were  erected  during  the  travel 
and  sojourn  in  the  Wilderness,  and  until  the  Tabernacle  finally 
rested  in  Palestine  at  Shiloh ;  and  from  what  has  been  already 
shown,  sacrificial  worship  was  confined  to  this  one  sanctuary 
and  altar,  until  the  last  of  the  Hebrews  had  passed  away,  who 
crossed  the  Jordan  with  Joshua. 

Nor  can  I  accept  the  construction  the  learned  Professor  has  put 
on  the  last  clause  of  the  24th  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

After  directing  an  altar,  not  altars,  of  earth  to  be  erected  for 
burnt-ofierings  and  for  peace-ofierings,  the  text  proceeds,  *'  In 
all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and 
I  will  bless  thee." 

Jehovah  reserves  the  coming  and  the  blessing  to  places  where 
He  may  record  His  name. 

Nor  could  the  learned  Professor  make  any  thing  for  his  con- 
struction, by  appealing  to  the  Hebrew  text,  for  there  ^^  maqiiom^'* 
place,  is  in  the  singular  and  the  Hebrew  definite  article  is 
attached  to  it. 

The  most  definite  description  of  the  pattern  of  the  Taber- 
nacle was  furnished  to  Moses  on  the  holy  mountain,  with  all  its 
measurements,  lineal  and  cubic,  and  also  of  all  the  figures  and 
emblems  which  were  to  adorn  it,  and  all  its  vessels,  curtains 
and  appointments,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  Holy  Place,  and 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

On  comparing  these  measurements  with  the  dimensions,  lineal 
and  cubic,  of  Solomon's  Temple,  which  was  begun  to  be  erected 
1012  years  B.  c.  1st  Kings, 6th  chapter;  2d  Chron.,  3d  chapter, 
ive  find  that  the  arrangements  are  identical  and  the  dimensions 
of  every  part  of  which  we  have  any  definite  description,  are 
exactly  double. 

Thus  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle  was  ten  cubits 
each  way;  in  the  Temple  twenty  cubits  each  way.  In  the  Tab- 
ernacle the  lloly  place  was  ten  cubits  high,  ten  cubits  wide  and 
twenty  cubits  long. 

In  the  Temple  all  these  dimensions  were  exactly  double. 

In  the  Tabernacle,  the  Porch  was  the  width  of  the  east  end 
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of  the  Tabeinacle,  and  in  the  Temple  the  width  of  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Temple,  and  was  fire  enbits  deep  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  ten  in  the  Temple. 

The  gronod  plan  of  the  Temple  was  eighty  enbits  bj  fortj ; 
that  of  the  Tabernacle  was  forty  by  twenty. 

The  walb  of  the  Tabernacle  were  ten  enbits  high,  and  those 
of  the  Temple  twenty  enbits,  and  the  whole  height  of  the  Taber- 
nacle was  fifteen  enbits,  and  that  of  the  Temple  thirty  enbits^ 
the  roof  of  the  one  rising  fire  enbits  above  the  height  of  the  in- 
ternal wall,  and  that  of  the  other  ten  enbits. 

The  dimensions  of  the  second  Temple  or  Temple  of  Zembbabel, 
about  520  years  B.  c,  Book  of  Eira,  6  and  3,  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dimensions  of  the  Tabernacle  or  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  but  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  wts 
precisely  on  the  plan  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Tabernacle,  only 
in  this,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  first  Temple 
were  exactly  double  the  dimensions  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Tabernacle,  in  many  particulars ;  so  that  beyond  all  question 
both  were  copies  of  one  plan ;  and  the  only  plan  of  which  we 
have  any  historical  knowledge  is  the  plan  communicated  to 
Moses  at  Sinai,  and  which  he  was  commanded  to  observe  in  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Again,  if  the  Babylonian  Priests,  as  Professor  Wellhansen 
argues,  had  invented  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
furniture,  and  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  High  Priest, 
described  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus  and  1 2th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  then  the  invented  Tabernacle  would  have  been 
made  to  conform  in  all  its  dimensions  and  appointments  with 
the  second  Temple  or  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  these  Babylonian  Priests,  or  some  even  sub- 
multiple  of  such  dimensions,  and  yet,  we  find  that  such  a  regu- 
lation was  not  observed. 

It  is  not  more  than  barely  necessary  here,  to  mention  that 
the  learned  Professor  and  his  confederates  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism, seek  to  establish  the  most  stupendous  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  Babylonian  Priests,  who  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
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by  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  Kings  of  Persia — Cyrus, 
Darius  and  Artaxerxes. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  rent  asunder,  975  years  B.  o.,  and 
476  years  after  the  entry  of  the  Jews  into  Paleistine. 

The  ten  seceding  tribes  established  their  capital  at  Samaria, 
Hebrew  Shomeron,  in  the  territory  originally  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Joseph. 

The  northern  kingdom,  after  the  separation,  continued  to 
flourish  with  varied  fortunes  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  or  to  721  B,  c,  when  the  capital  was  taken,  and  many  of 
them  carried  into  captivity  by  Salmanasar,  the  King  of  Assyria. 

It  would  be  quite  incredible  to  believe  that  on  the  separation 
they  did  not  take  with  them  one  or  more  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  it  then  existed  in  975  B.C. 

Sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  been 
discovered,  written  in  the  old  Ibri  or  Samaritan  characters,  and 
these  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  do  not  differ  materially 
from  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  as  it  has  reached  us,  except  that 
Mount  Gerizim  is  indicated,  instead  of  Mount  Ebal,  as  the 
place  where  certain  lustrations  were  commanded  to  be  observed 
by  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  entry  into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  some  few  other  minor  differences. 

Some  of  these  manuscripts  were  discovered  long  before  the 
present  phase  of  contention  was  mooted,  and  are  evidence  of  a 
very  high  character  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
and  yet  the  learned  Professor  neither  notices  nor  combats  the 
effect  of  such  evidence. 

The  entire  absence  of  later  Aramaic  and  Chaldaic  from  the 
Pentateuch,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween Laban,  the  Syrian,  and  Jacob  his  son-in-law,  also  remain 
Unnoticed. 

The  reasoning  by  which  the  learned  author  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Pentateuch  is  composed  ot  three  distinct  parts, 
tk^meljy  Deuteronomy,  the  Priestly  Code,  and  the  Jehovist,  is 
C|uite  as  inconsequential  as  his  deductions  concerning  the  date 
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•f  Diwttr— B»j  aad  th«  -rest  of  the  Hirai,  and  seed  sot  be 
4bc«9PMl.  emrpt  to  saj  that  &  ajntheiu  based  oa  aadi  »  firii- 
M  v»«U  be  iaponiUe. 

It  a»t  W  aaMitt«d  tint  Prof.  Wellhansen  is  s  man  of  alffil; 
awl  of  a«do«W«d  learning. 

Hw  anicW  oa  iIm  Peatateaeh,  as  well  as  hia  CfadaehU  ia 
immk^  ilhmiaate  or  dishoDor  the  pages  of  the  ninth  edition  of 
tW  Bm»lt  EacTclopeilia,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  ablest  ex- 
foawl  of  tW  Hi^w  Critioiam." 

How  t^Mi  jltall  w«  explain  the  many  rash  and  unwamnled 
WKthawai  drawv  by  him  wJtboat  adequate  eridence  to  support 
tboM.  aaJ  oftw  a^DSt  contnirj  presumptions  and  irresistible 
kt$tt.>n<ttl  fect»,  that  the  "  Priestl;  Code"  did  not  originai«iD 
aaJ  attvr  ih*  vxile? 

Ewa  K««a«a,  a  toUahoraUMr  with  the  leamcil  Professor, 
»W<rTW  "  that  it  is  aboolotelj  necessary  to  start  with  the  plaia 
and  ansMhi^-Mts  facts,  and  to  allow  them  to  guide  our  judgmeni 
on  qitwtionahle  points."  .  .  "We  must/'  he  snya,  "Grel 
^n  a  $MiM«l  Ttov  of  (he  whole  field,  instead  of  always  work- 
ing a«»T  at  tt^IaiK  and  then  coming  out  with  a  rounded  tbeor; 
triiifV  U.-kt  H.iKiit--  hut  It  founHati^n.'' 

Pr.  Thotiia,*  Bn-'WH.  a  metaphysician  of  some  diatinction  of 
tin-  la#i   i-eutury.  in  discusjing  "cause  and  effect"  sttaebw     , 
speoial  iuiportanoe  lo  che  influence  of  "  oft-recurrent  voIitioM" 
which  rosi'lvo  "into  {permanent  and  prevailing  desires  conn'    J 
t]uent  upi>ii  deliberacion." 

In  view  ,ir  rrt,*fesst>r  Wellhausen's  hroad  deductions  fron 
iiiAilet^uatf  daia  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  learned  Professor, 
having  delibcniied  long  over  this  subject,  his  permanent  loi 
prevailing  desire  to  establish  a  favorite  hypothesis,  h»3  so 
obscureii  his  ability  to  weigh  evidence — "  That  triHea  light  tsair 
are  (to  him  only)  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Wril ' 

Certainly,  on  no  rational  principle  can  the  deductions  of  A^ 
learned  Professor,  based  on  the  data  before  him,  be  made  W 
coincide  with  a  cool,  dispassiooate  and  calm  Judgment  based  on 
the  same  facts. 
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Neither  Jew  nor  Christian  can  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
learned  Professor  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  field  of  the  '' Higher 
Criticism ;"  they  are  but  scavengers  in  the  temple  of  science 
and  philology,  to  make  more  manifest  to  this  age  of  activity, 
enterprise,  invention  and  research,  the  invulnerable  character 
of  the  proof  on  which  the  Pentateuch  rests. 

Professor  Wellhausen  has  added  his  own  great  ability  and 
scholarship  to  the  labors  of  his  coadjutors  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  same  field,  and  has  embodied  the  results  of  their 
united  assaults  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  article  I  am  consider- 
ing,  and  yet  how  feebly  they  strike,  a  mere  pin  scratch  on  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar. 

There  could  have  been  no  Moses  and  Aaron  without  a  Pha- 
raoh, and  this  iron  age  of  merely  intellectual  judgments  might 
have  lost  faith  in  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  the 
great  thinking  force  of  Germany  had  not  led  and  persisted  in 
the  assault  which  even  in  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  most  judi- 
cious of  the  co-laborateurs  in  the  same  field,  A«  Kuenen,  Pro- 
fessor at  Leyden,  has  ended  in  a  ''  rounded  theory  without  a 
foundation.'^ 

The  Aaronic  cultus  established  by  Moses  in  the  Wilderness 
was  continued  after  the  entry  of  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine,  at 
the  Tabernacle  in  Shiloh  during  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  and 
after  his  death,  as  we  have  already  seen,  until  all  the  genera- 
tion was  spent  which  crossed  the  Jordan. 

This  cultus  consisted  of  a  number  of  attendant  particulars, 
the  Tabernacle  constructed  according  to  the  tabnith  pattern 
shown  to  Moses  in  the  Holy  Mountain,  the  specific  dimensions 
of  the  Tabernacle,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  Mercy  Seat, 
the  shew  bread  and  the  cherubim,  the  vestments  and  ornaments 
to  be  worn  by  the  High  Priest,  the  breast  plate,  the  mitre  with 
the  inscription,  ''  Holy  unto  the  Lord,^'  the  ephod  and  the 
*^  Urim  and  Thummin,"  all  as  described  in  the  25th  chap,  to  the 
32d  chap,  of  Exodus ;  and  after  this  sanctuary  was  constructed 
it  was,  so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  the  only  place  of  worship 
in  the  camp  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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religions  eultus  was  observed  at  this  one  sanetnary,  as  eom- 
manded  in  the  chapter  of  Exodus  above  referred  to,  even  be- 
fore the  entry  of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine,  altboagh  the 
Lord,  as  we  have  already  seen,  only  oommanded  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,  that  the  tribes  after  entering  Palestine  should  wor- 
ship at  the  sanctuary  at  one  place,  which  the  Lord  should  ohoose, 
and,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  Joshua  established  the  Tab- 
ernacle at  Shiloh,  where  the  tribes  all  worshipped  antil  the 
generation  which  passed  over  the  Jordan  with  Joshua  were 
spent. 

The  lapse  after  this  period  was  at  first  gradual  and  went  on 
increasing  until  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  captared  by  the 
Philistines  at  the  great  battle  of  Aphek,  in  1055  B.  C,  after 
which  period  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  divided  between  the 
shrines  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Mizpah,  and  Gibeon ;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  other  ordinances  of  worship  by  the 
divine  command  which  Moses  had  ordained  in  the  Wilderness 
were  not  observed,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  in  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  Tabernacle  or  sanctuary  of  worship ;  even 
then,  if  the  learned  Professor  had  made  out  his  point,  (which 
he  has  not)  that  the  religious  eultus  in  Palestine,  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land^  was  divided 
between  several  shrines  and  not  confined  to  one  place,  this 
would  be  quite  inconsequential. 

The  ceremonial  worship  under  the  Jewish  d'spensation  in 
conformity  to  the  ordinances  mentioned  in  the  25th,  26th,  27th, 
28th,  29th  and  30th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  must  have  been 
of  unsurpassed  solemnity  and  grandeur. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible,  even  in  this  age  of  invention, 
art  and  taste,  to  reproduce  a  religious  ceremonial  more  solemn, 
sublime,  impressive  and  artistic  than  the  worship  at  the  Taber- 
nacle prescribed  in  the  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  referred  to. 

It  consisted  of  many  particulars,  the  altar  of  incense  and  of 
burnt  ofierings,  the  Tabernacle  with  its  pecular  dimensions,  cov- 
erings and  furniture;  the  Pontifical  robes,  vestments  and  orna- 
ments of  the  High  Priest,  rivaling  in  minute  splendor  all  the 
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colors  of  the  bow  of  promise ;  and  the  injunction  requiring  this 
ceremonial  worship  to  be  observed  at  one  sanctuary  which  the 
liord  should  choose  after  the  entry  of  the  tribes  into  Palestine. 
The  learned  Professor  insists  that  the  Jews,  at  all  times,  until 
after  the  Exile,  worahiped  at  many  shrines,  and  that  it  never 
occurred  to  any  one  that  this  worship  at  a  plurality  of  shrines 
was  in  violation  of  the  injunction  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy to  worship  at  one  sanctuary;  and  hence,  the  learned 
Professor  draws  the  sweeping  conclusion  that  all  we  read  about 
the  religious  ceremonial  in  Deuteronomy  was  an  inven  tiou  of 
the  Babylonian  Priests  after  the  exile,  that  is  to  say,  in 
444,  B.C. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  assumption  of  Professor  Well- 
hausen  that  the  Jews  at  all  times  prior  to  the  Exile  worshiped 
at  many  shrines  is  a  grave  error,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
evidence ;  but  if  it  were  true,  the  failure  of  the  Jews  to  observe 
one  of  the  ordinances  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  where  that  or- 
dinance was  a  component  part  of  a  series  of  ordinances]relative  to 
worship,  would  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  ordinances 
ncDtioned  in  Deuteronomy  were  the  invention  of  a  subsequent 
«ge;    when  it  can  be  shown  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
-these  ordinances  were  observed  from  the  entry  of  the  Jews  into 
!I^alestine  down  to  the  time  of  the  Exile  and  afterwards. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  Latin^  church,  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  has  ceased  to  distribute  to  the  laity  wine  in  the  cele- 
T>ration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  such  fact  would  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  our  Lord  did  not  institute  the  Last  Supper, 
as  narrated  in  the  Oospel. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  worship  mentioned  in 
Deuteronomy,  was  the  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  breast-plate 
of  the  High  Priest. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  when  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Gilboa  was  imminent  (1st  Samuel,  28th 
chapter,  6th  verse),  we  read  :  ^^  And  when  Saul  inquired  of  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by 
Urim,  nor  by  prophets." 
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The  Urim  was  the  oracle  of  judgment  in  the  Ihreast-plate  of 
tbe  High  Priest,  and  never  existed  separate  from  it,  and  tbe 
breast-pl&te  and  its  form  and  ornaments  were  component  parts 
of  tbe  series  of  ordinances  of  worship  ordained  in  the  Wilder- 
ness at  Horeb. 

In  let  Samuel,  2l3t  chapter,  9th  verse,  tbe  Ephod  in  which 
the  breast-plate  was  set,  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  in  tbe 
possession  of  Ahimelecb,  the  High  Priest  at  Nob,  and  also  the 
ahew  bread. 

This  was  after  the  loss  of  tbe  Ark  of  tbe  Covenant,  which 
was  captured  bv  tbe  Philistines  at  tbe  battle  of  Apbek.  In  2d 
Chron.,  13tb  chapter,  Ilth  verse,  tbe  shew  bread  and  golden 
Cantllesttcks  are  mentioned,  955  B.  C. 

Joshua,  18tb  chapter,  1st  verse,  the  Tabernacle  was  set  np 
at  Shiloh  and  some  time  after  the  loss  of  tbe  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
Dknt,  it  was  removed  to  Gibeon,  where  it  remained  until  tbe 
Temple  of  Solomon  was  built  on  a  larger  scale,  but  of  tbe  same 
pkttern. 

These  surviving  relics  prescribed  in  the  ordinances  of  wor- 
ship ordered  at  Horeb,  which  were  still  in  existence  hundreds  of 
jears  after  the  Jews  entered  Palestine  and  several  hundred 
jears  before  the  exile,  conclasivelj  establish  the  fact  that  the 
bod;  of  ordinances,  of  which  tbey  formed  a  part,  were  not  the 
invention  of  a  later  age,  as  contended  for  by  Prof.  Wellhaasen. 

Fraud  is  never  presumed,  but  must  be  proved  by  those  who 
make  the  charge. 

In  view  of  what  baa  been  said  in  opposition  to  the  contention 
of  Wellhausen,  it  follows  that  tbe  Professor  bas  not  made  oat 
even  a  suspicion  of  fraud. 

If  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch  and  tbe  miracles  thereia 
recorded  were  out  of  the  question,  the  problem  which  oonfroDts 
us  would  not  be  solved. 

How  were  three  millions,  or  even  half  that  number,  of  lately 
liberated  bondmen  and  their  flocks  and  herds  fed,  watered  and 
clothed  for  a  period  of  forty  years  in  an  arid  desert,  deficient 
in  water,  game  and  pasturage  7 
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How  was  it  possible  that  the  son-in-law  of  the  Midian  priest 
who  had  been  absent  from  Egypt  for  forty  years  could  prevail 
upon  the  ruler  of  Egypt  to  let  his  most  useful  laborers  leave 
the  country  under  the  pretext  of  sacrificing  the  ram  and  the 
bull,  animals,  which  the  Egyptians  held  sacred  and  worshiped. 
Exodus,  8th  chapter,  26ch  verse:  ''And  Pharaoh  called  for 
Moses  and  for  Aaron  and  said,  Go  ye  sacrifice  to  your  God  in 
the  land/' 

Moses  answered:  ''Would  not  Egyptians  stone  us,  if  we 
sacrificed  the  abomination,  tolbah,  of  the  Egyptians  before  their 
eyes  ?  " 

Moses,  if  uninspired  as  an  historian,  ruler,  judge  and  law- 
giver, combined  in  his  one  personality  a  measure  of  human 
greatness  far  transcending  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  ever 
lived. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  His  laws,  his  statutes  and 
his  ordinances  have  formed  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  moral 
code  and  legislation  which  have  governed  and  controlled  the 
actions  and  lives  of  more  human  beings  than  now  exist  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

The  fall  of  Moses  from  the  position  of  a  divinely  inspired 
lawgiver  would  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Christian  world, 
from  centre  to  circumference. 

The  honored  guest  of  the  transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor, 
could  not  be  dragged  down  from  the  exalted  position  ascribed 
to  him  for  four  thousand  years,  without  involving  the  Gospel 
in  his  fall. 

Superficial  Christians  regard  the  "  Higher  Criticism  "  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  fear;  subjected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny  its  spec- 
tral pretensions  vanish  like  the  mists  of  the  morning. 

Note — The  word  "  the''  in  the  Mntence  ** not  in  the  place, but  in  everj soch 
place,''  is  italicized  by  Wellhausen ;  all  other  English  sentences  italicised  by 
the  reviewer. 
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CHRIST'S  HEADSHIP  AND  SONSHIP. 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  S.  H.  GIEST^  D.D. 

Universal  allegiance  and  homage  follow,  by  natural  order 
of  statement,  and  by  necessary  and  inevitable  conseqaence, 
Christ's  essential  and  eternal  Sonship.  Fealty  and  sovereignty, 
belong  to  each  other  by  inward  necessity  and  not  by  mere  out- 
ward arrangement  and  rule.  To  obey  is  the  duty  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  command  the  right  of  the  sovereign.  ^'  Honor  the 
King/'  whatever  the  outward  form  of  government,  is  a  precept 
gronnded  in  the  original  divine  constitution  of  society,  and  not 
in  prudential  consideration  simply  of  the  maintenance  of  good 
^rder  and  the  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Being  the  '*  Only  Son  of  God,"  of  one  self-existent  nature 
ivith  the  Father,  the  authority  of  the  Highest  is  His,  the  read- 
iest subjection  ours.  Two  words  in  the  Creed  stand  for  due 
and  loving  service  on  our  part,  for  rightful  sovereignty  on  His. 
The  words,  Our  Lord,  express  these  two  tremendous  and 
potent  facts :  Christ's  universal  Headship  and  Rulership. 

^^  Our ''  expresses  the  stubborn  fact  of  a  community  of  nature 
and  need — a  common  ruin  in  Adam,  a  common  redemption  in 
Christ.  In  this  broad,  comprehensive  sense  it  is  used  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  on  every  one's  tongue  the  world  over.  There  it 
sounds  the  note  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  while  here 
it  is  the  glad  note  of  the  universal  Saviourhood  of  Christ. 
Maurice  is  right  in  finding  in  its  very  first  word  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  ordinary  and  common  use  of  this  prayer. 
'^  How  can  we,"  he  says,  ^'  look  around  upon  the  people  whom 
we  habitually  feel  to  be  separated  from  us  by  almost  impassable 
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barriers;  who  are  above  us  so  that  we  caanot  reach  them,  or  so 
far  beneath  us,  that  the  slightest  recognition  of  them  is  an  act 
of  gracious  condescension  ;  upon  the  people  of  an  opposite  fac- 
tion to  our  own,  whom  we  denounce  as   utterly  evil ;  upon  men 
whom  we  have  reason  to  despise ;  upon  the  actual  wrong-doers 
of  society,  those  who  have  made  themselves  vile,  and  are  helping 
to  make  it  vile — and  then  teach  ourselves  to   think  that  in  the 
very  highest  exercise  of  our  lives  these  are  associated  with  as; 
that  when  we  pray  we  are  praying  for  them   and  with  them; 
that   we   cannot   speak   for    ourselves    without    speaking  for 
them ;  that  if  we  do  not  carry  their  sins  to  the  throne  of  Grod's 
grace,  we  do  not  carry  our  own ;   that  all  the  good  we  hope  to 
obtain  there,  belongs  to  them  just  as  much  a^  to  us,  and  that 
our  claim  to  it  is  sure  of  being  rejected^  if  it  is  not  one  which 
is  valid  for  them  also  ?     Tet  all  this  is  included  in  the  word 
'  Our : '  till  we  have  learnt  so  much,  we  are  but  spelling  at  it.'' 
There  is  everywhere   the  *^  baser  sort  ^'  of  men — sunk  in  sin 
and  shameless  with  it  all — but  there  is  with  them  no  monopolj 
of  sin.     '*  Sinners  above  all  men  "  they  may  be,  but  not  sin- 
ners alone.     We  be  children  of  a  common  father,  the  offsprin/i; 
of  a   common    root.     And    as    in    the   Lord's    Prayer    ''Oar 
Father's  "  ear  is  alike  open  to  every  cry — so  in  the  Creed  just 
as  little   room  can   there  be  for   any  thought  of  meter  and 
bounds  to  Divine  mercy,  any  class-distinctions,  any  so-called 
"  limited  atonement."     Far  nearer  the  truth  is  this  answer  i^ 
the  Church  Catechism,  when  to  the  question,  "  What  dost  tho^ 
chiefly  learn   in  these    articles   of  thy  Belief?"   it  says  wiC^^ 
directness  on  this  point,    '*  I  learn  to   believe  in  God  the  Sof^ 
who  hath  redeemed  me,  and  all  mankind.**     And  hence,  here  0- 
is,  not  my  Lord,  nor  your  Lord,  not  this  nor  that  man's  Lor^ 
alone,  but  Our  Lord — broad  and  boundless  comprehension  !  n^ 
class-proprietorship  of  any  sort,  whether  by  reason  of  Diving 
selection,  or  human  birth  and  rank  on  the  one  side,  or  low  an<^ 
abject  state  on  the  other,  but  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men/*^ 
the  humblest  slave  and   the  princeliest  master  equally  needing 
and  equally  sharing  in  the  redemptive  virtue  and  power  of  this 
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one  Lord  of  the  race.  ''And  there,"  a  writer  thus  strongly 
pots  it,  "  the  queen  upon  her  throne,  or  the  nobles  in  her 
court,  can  have  no  larger  share  in,  no  nearer  interest  in,  or 
access  to  Christ  our  Lord  than  the  meanest  beggar  in  our 
streets,  or  pauper  in  our  workhouses.  No  one  has  a  greater 
share  in  Him  than  another,  because  that  humanity  of  which  He 
is  the  Head  is  not  a  thing  that  admits  of  degrees,  it  is  the  com- 
mon attribute  of  all,  and  none  can  monopolize  a  larger  share  of 
it  than  another.*' 

Mankind  is  one  family.    The  broad  diversities  so  well  known 
seem  to  be  in  utter  contradiction  of  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
race.     Not  a  few  eminent  naturalists  affirm  that  the  cranial  and 
facial,  the  physiological  as  well  as  the  physiognomical  differ- 
ences, shape  of  head,  size  of  brain,  color  of  skin,  texture  of 
hair,  are  so  marked  and  great  as  to  be  hopelessly  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  theory  of  derivation  from   a  single  primal  pair. 
Others  of  equal  distinction  assert  that  these  varied  types  are 
traceable  to  the  action,  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  of  climatic 
and  social  influences.     The  question  is  too  broad  for  discussion 
bere.     On  our  part  we  accept  heartily  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  man,  running  back  to  his  Eden  home,  his  orig- 
inal innocence,  and  its  loss  in  Adam^s  failure. 

But  the  moral  diversity  is  no  less  marked  and  unmistakable 
than  the  physical ;  and  yet  no  man  thinks  of  denying  the  moral 
and  spiritual  unity  of  the  race.     The  idea  of  God,  the  preva- 
lence of  action  looking  to  the  approbation  of  some  higher  Being, 
the  presence  and  operation  of  conscience,  some  belief,  shadow 
or  otherwise,  in  an  after  state  conditioned  on  life  and  conduct 
here,  the  universal  sense  of  sin   and    misery  thereby — these 
moral  concepts  belong  to  all  races,  descending  from  generation 
to  generation  like  great  heirlooms.     The  same  moral  taint  flows 
through  all  veins.     There  are  in  the  human  heart  abysses  of 
evil  which  we  have  no  line  and  plummet  to  sound.     Whatever 
the  complexion  of  the  skin,  or  the  set  of  the  eyes,  or  the  twist 
of  the  hair,  it  is  all  the  same — there  lie  imbedded  there  the 
possibilities  of  a  Judas  or  a  John,  of  an  infamous  Nero  or  a  holy 
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Paul,  of  an  unscrapalous  Quilp  or  a  saintly  Bunyan — One 
heart  beats  in  every  breast :  said  a  prophet,  ^^  deceitful  abore 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked."  This  deep  ali-peryading 
consciousness  of  sinful  capabilities,  more  astounding  in  some 
cases  than  in  others,  but  alarming  in  all,  makes  all  akin— every 
man  a  brother  to  every  other  man,  all  alike  sinners,  and  ill 
alike  needing  the  one  Saviour  of  mankind. 

In  Christ  mankind  stand  under  a  second  Head,  and  in  % 
second  probation.  With  graphic  pen,  with  wonderful  oompiM 
and  force,  St.  Paul  expresses  in  a  single  word  His  inclnuTe 
relation  to  our  fallen  race.  He  styles  Him,  'Hhe  second 
Adam/'  and  so  makes  His  redemptive  work  and  merit  to  ran 
parallel  with  the  ruin  effected  by  the  first  and  fallen  Adam. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  first  have  traveled  down  the  ages,  kept 
pace  with  the  spread  of  the  race,  cut  deep  channels  in  the 
world's  history  for  human  blood  to  course  through ;  and  as  wdl 
mu^t  the  untold  benefits  of  the  Second  recur  to  the  ultimate 
generation  of  man.  It  is  then,  with  the  profoundest  meaning, 
as  with  the  widest  effect  of  His  saving  power,  that  the  apoetle 
uses  this  appellation.  In  the  first  Adam,  the  race  came  to  a 
common  overthrow,  and  that  under  the  least  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances of  probation  ;  in  the  Second,  under  circumstances 
the  most  adverse,  it  was  brought  to  a  successful  probation  and 
universal  deliverance.  Round  these  two  representative  men 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  turns,  first  on  the  side  of  sin  and 
death  in  the  natural  head,  then  on  the  side  of  salvation  aa^ 
life  in  the  second  and  supernatural.  The  thought  will  reci^ 
again. 

Headship  and  rulership  are  clearly  one  in  this  case  for  \€^ 
own  saving  ends.  Christ  is  our  Lord.  This  was  primarily 
title  of  respect  and  honor, — the  way  inferiors  spoke  to  or  c^ 
superiors.  The  word  carries  along  the  idea  of  power  or  aa-^ 
thority  over  others,  but  always  as  moderated  and  restrained  b^ 
moral  limitations.  Among  the  Greeks  a  man  in  respect  to  hi^ 
slaves  was  deaTzozrj^,  but  in  respect  to  his  wife  and  children^ 
xuptoi:,  the   natural  relation  softening   and   toning  down  the^ 
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Qse  of  anthoritj^  ^'  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling 
mfor(i"(lPeter3:6). 

As  a  title  of  proper  deference  and  respect,  the  word  passed 
to  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  as  servants  to 
uters  (St.  Matt.  13:  27);  as  sons  to  father  (16:  80);  and  as 
le  from  all  to  men  in  authority  (27 :  63) ;  also  from  strangers 
strangers,  as  when  the  Greeks  spake  to  Philip,  saying:  "  Sir 
>/>ee),  we  would  see  Jesus  (St.  John  12:  21);  and  as  when 
ary,  taking  the  risen  Christ  to  be  the  gardener  only,'' 
id:  **Sir  {xopee)^  if  thou  have  borne  Him  hence''  (20:  16). 
ins  as  a  dignified  and  decorous  way  of  addressing  another,  it 
the  equivalent  simply  of  our  English,  Sir.  And  on  several 
casions  where  the  title  is  applied  to  Christ  Himself,  it  is  not 
be  denied  that  it  is  used  in  no  higher  and  other  sense  than 
is,  as  when  the  Samaritanness  at  the  well  of  Sychar  addressed 
im  as  a  common  Jew :  *'  Sir  {xupie\  thou  hast  nothing  to 
aw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep''  (St.  John  4:  11,  15,  19);  as 
len  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  not  knowing  who 
sosted  him,  said:  ''Sir  (xupts),  I  have  no  man,  when  the 
kter  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool "  (5:  7). 
But  such  current  use  of  the  word,  proper  enough  under  all 
cumstances  of  outward  deference  and  respect,  is  of  second- 
y  and  derivative,  not  primary  signification  and  force.  Even 
ch  secondary  use  is  not  purely  accidental,  but,  as  just  inti- 
ited,  rests  itself  on  facts  which  run  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ag  of  human  relations  and  language.  Human  authority  is 
elf,  as  human  relations,  but  the  shadow  of  the  higher,  the 
vine.  The  idea  of  dominion,  power  is  inherent  in  the  word 
lelf. 

Traced  back  to  its  ultimate  root,  whether  under  Hebrew, 
reek,  Latin  or  English  form,  it  is  found  to  be  derived  from  a 
)rd  signifying  to  judge,  to  command,  to  direct ^  to  mUj  and 
en  as  indicating  in  an  imperious  and  arrogant  manner  its 
luse  sometimes,  to  domineer.  Hence  Adon,  xupto^,  dominus, 
rd,  and  Adonai,  the  Lord.  In  early  Scripture,  as  conceding 
s  right  in  this  respect,  Sarah  called  her  husband  ''lord" 


wm.  a  genene 
^uz  MmsOiZ  lu  Grgtffc%  si4  Ikns  9mmmg  the  Lfttiiif ; 
JfiOfTv^  wa»  r«^ir«ai  11$  ia«  sriedtj  pcnittal  aad  proptf 
^  &iiL  watt  uais«  ^remstei  ratker  ikaa  wftktn.    The 
«£  iie  SffcsK^ax  wwr^  mm  cmtfal  to  uhwiifi  Uui 
-SKi^'Trffii   ".X'ljfcsrV^ACi^'.j  ie^£  ^-*c^c,  L'>W),  as  expressive 
c:  h^irj.  vz..:  l*  i^Li^-tjr.zj:  a^  wtll  :o  iii«  proper  Dmme  of  God 
13  E*  z.zl^  :t  i:^:'x:ii:  a^  i  eiclx5:re  riz^;  as  ihe  One,  All- 
p»-vwerfi„  Rz..±r.    T:LJi  i^z.^  ::  iir>*Tr;  p«^>nii  mud  iodtspataUe 
aati.:r::T  i*  'i-*:iiti: xl. t  rre^erre-i  It  ihe  Pfalier  in  its  tnnatar 
uor^  of  11*  ^:^  Pia  zi:  -  0  L':3J>.  oar  GoTemor,  how  excellc*^^ 
U  Ti-T  Xiiae  ill  all  :ie  world  I  '     rnos,  under  i&  old  Hebr^^ 
foriL.  iLd  a«   c'earlr   anier   :be  oi'rTesponding  Greek,  Lat^ 
iLd  Efi^ '^f-  ^-e  t::Ie  LvaD  sianis  for  Self-existent  mnd  Se^* 
Tafficien:  Bci^g.  :Le  abijoluie  Soarce  of  all  things,  "  the  lint^ 
God^^fP-alsi  42:2;, 

A^d  where  the  title  U  applie^l  by  the  New  Testament  write^ 
to  Chri*;l  in  direct  reference  to  His  uniqae  character,  it  mak^ 
Hia  co-eqaalitv  with  the  Father,  His  Eternal  Sonship,  and  b^^ 
virtue  of  that  His  singular  and  exclusive  property,  Hia  righ^ 
ful  claim  on  man's  allegiance,  homage,  worship,  obedient  aU'^ 
affectionate  service.    As  expressive  of  this  real  Jehovistic  for<^'' 
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d  meaning  of  the  name,  and  His  own  essential  right  to  the 
ne,  they  habitually  speak  of  Him,  not  as  a  Lord— one  among 
1  thousand  others — but  definitely  and  emphatically^  as  ^^  the 
>nj>J'  Says  St.  Paul,  ^'the  Lord  of  glory"  (rdu  xopcov  riyc 
riyCj  1  Cor,  11:  8);  "the  Lord  from  heaven"  (A  xupto^  e$ 
oavdu,  15:  47);  and  St.  John,  with  marvellous  emphasis^ 
CiNG  OF  Kings  and  Ix)RD  of  Lords"  (Revelation  19:  16). 
yome  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay"  (6  xupeo^^  St.  Matt. 
:  6).  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  unto 
mon"  (St.  Luke  24:  34).  "They  have  taken  away  the  Lord 
t  of  the  sepulchre"  {top  xupeoPy  St.  John  20:  2).  "I  have 
reived  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  thee" 
t6  toy  xupiouy  1  Cor.  11:  23).  In  no  mind  did  the  fact  of 
irist's  resurrection  encounter  such  stubborn  unbelief  as  in 
e  case  of  St.  Thomas.  The  testimony  of  ten  men,  as  honest 
d  competent  as  himself,  who  positively  affirmed  to  him,  is 
t  believed  by  him,  and  he  stoutly  claims  for  himself  the  ocu- 
'  proof  which  had  been  vouchsafed  them,  for  the  want  of 
lich  a  whole  week  is  spent  in  dejection  and  gloom.  And 
len  what  he  so  persistently  demands  at  length  comes,  even 
th  a  merited  rebuke,  sweeping  away  the  night  of  his  soul, 
ere  springs  to  his  lips  this  irresistible  conviction :  "  My 
)RD  and  my  God"  (St.  John  20:  28).  Thus,  the  Gospel 
38es  as,  in  fact,  it  opened.  Undoubtedly,  in  this  absolute 
d  specific  sense,  the  angelic  announcement  to  a  yearning 
>rld,  erst  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Bethlehem's  dazed  and 
.rdly  half-conscious  shepherds,  is  to  be  taken :  "  For  unto 
>u  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour  which  is 
IRIST  THE  Lord  "  (St.  Luke  2:  11). 

It  is,  then,  in  His  mysterious  nature — heaven's  eternal  Prince 
ough  in  earthly  guise,  the  "  Son  of  the  Highest "  (St  Luke 
:  32),  yet  the  Son  of  the  lowliest,  the  Virgin-born,  and  yet, 
comprehensible  fact !  '^  God  of  God  '' — it  is  in  this  oneness  of 
sence  and  existence  with  God,  where  we  do  and  must  find  the 
epest  ground  for  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  this  title, 
nd^  thus,  because  in  His  unique  person  the  redemptive  Head 
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Ba;  ii  b  hj  no  meas^  a  mere  emptj  title.     Earth  groins 
and^  ihe  ho^iix^  of  a  osorping  lonL     Wearing  his  coronet 
of  sin,  Satan  ear  It  appears  in  hisiorj  a  marplot,  the  restless 
and  unresting  sp'iri:  of  mischief,  suggesting  eril,  arresting  good, 
eonfosing  the  sober  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  coarse,  darkening  the  reason,  perverting  the 
will,  defiling  the  soal,  and  taming  the  life  of  man  from  its  tme 
polarity  and  path,  to  close  in  Pandemoniam  the  sorry  work  of 
undoing  began  in  Paradise.     Goethe  gives  in  his  Fauit  an  ad- 
mirable and  accurate  conception  of  this  destructive  character 
when  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  Mephistopheles  this  bold  self- 
proclamation  :  "  I  am  the  spirit  who  evermore  denies/'     Nega- 
tion, confusion,  destruction,  mischief  in  the  higher  realm  of 
being  has  been  his  remorseless  and  unremitting  work  from  the 
very  advent  of  man. 

It  is  a  common  and  smart  thing  to  proclaim  disbelief  in  the 
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9onaI  existence  of  Satan.  This  comes^  partly,  from  the  dis- 
lination  to  credit  any  spiritaal  order  of  beings,  good  or  bad^ 
1  or  Devil,  and,  partly,  from  the  absurd  and  plentiful  cari- 
ires  which  across  the  centuries  have  been  thus  associated  in 
Qan  thought  by  profound  art.  If  for  political  ends  it  is  a 
n's  purpose  to  bring  odium  and  contempt  upon  the  most  pro- 
ent  characters  in  a  nation's  view,  he  finds  no  more  effective 
ins  than  the  horrid  cartoon.  Debased  art  has  been  widely 
laging  in  this  regard,  turning  the  whole  serious  affair  into 
ision  and  contempt.  But  through  all  this  sorry  travesty  the 
aght  cannot  be  put  aside,  that  the  burlesque  to  be  itself  an 
ctive  thing  must  rest  in  a  dire  reality.  Falsehood  is  truth 
verted  or  exaggerated.  Proximity  to  truth  alone  gives  it 
eptiveness  and  currency.  The  lie  which  has  not  a  grain  of 
th  at  the  bottom  carries  a  corrective  on  its  face.  Where 
re  has  been  no  infamy  or  fault  of  character  the  political  car- 
n  is  without  point  or  power.  And  so  that  headship  of  evil 
ich  comes  to  the  front  in  the  opening  chapter  of  human  life 
[  history  finds  confirmation  rather  in  the  caricatures  which 
y  fancy  has  perpetrated,  and  is  ever  parading  before  the 
• 

Another  says  with  force,  ^'  unless  much  of  God's  word  is  mean- 
less  enigma,  there  is  a  subtle  spirit  of  vast  power  who  fell 
ough  pride  and  transgression  from  a  higher  estate,  whom 
1  has  not  annihilated,  and  whom  for  infinitely  wise  purposes, 
permits  to  live,  and  by  way  of  discipline  to  try  the  spirits  of 
Q.  Uniformly  it  represents  the  antagonism  of  evil  to  good 
ler  such  concrete  form — a  malignant  personality  called  in 
brew,  Satan,  Abaddon,  in  Greek  ApoUyon,  6  dtd^oXo^^  from 
ch  comes  the  Engish  term  devil.  Satan  is  the  evil  one,  not 
rely  the  principle  of  evil,  '^  but  the  evil  principle  itself  in 
8ona — 6  Tzovrjpo^.  Gesenius,  the  ^Hebrew  lexicographer,  is 
iifficient  authority  for  the  statement,  that  '^  with  the  article 
Q^n  the  adversary  xar'  i^o^v^  it  assumes  the  nature  of  a 
per  name,  i.  e.  Satan^  6  dtd^oXo^,  the  DevU^  the  evil  spirit 
0  seduces  men  to  evil."  The  occasion  of  man's  fall  was  no 
24 
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^Sc  John  12:  31,  U:  80, 
1&  11 V  "^  tif  ^  i^*  fihtf  worH'^  (•  Anc  rw  mUmnc  Tourou,  2 
CssMithiaiw  4 :  4  .  nwHrsging  the  pcnonaliiy  of  this  evil  spirit 
the  sphere  Bnmlj  ef  his  evil  opentions;  ^*  the  mler  of 
mnd  *^  the  power  of  dcnth,'^  indicating  the  nmTenil 
of  sin  and  death  to  be  his  infernal  and  inyetente 
par  pose ;  ^  principalities  and  powers,"  indenting  the  direisitj 
aai  raoltipIiciTT  of  the  di;ib>:!ie  agencies  nnder  his  aatboritj 
*nd  »iirectioc. 

The  rerersal  of  ihis  hostile  onier  follows.  Eternal  purity 
and  lore  will  not  brork  ihe  usarpation.  The  works  of  thederil 
mii5t  be  des:roTeti  1  John  3 :  S. )  This  was  the  Dirine  pur- 
pose, as  it  appear?,  from  the  beginning.  How  eflfected?  Not 
bj  omnipotentiT  annihilating  the  prince  of  darkness,  bat  send* 
ing  to  the  earth  from  the  rery  courts  of  hearen  the  Prince  of 
Life,  and  establiihing  a  counter  Kingdom  of  light  and  truth, 
righteousness  and  holy  obedience. 

As  by  the  rebellion  of  his  will  the  integrity  of  man's  nature 
was  ruined,  so  only  in  the  submission  of  his  will  to  God's  in  • 
truly  representative  and  real  life  is  its  restoration  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

Hence  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  and  the 
work  of  the  second  Adam;  conflict  with  hellish  powers  aud 
victory  at  every  point;  man's  common  life  of  temptation  and  (he 
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non  life  of  entire  sinlessness  and  perfect  obedience;  and 
kt  last  on  the  cross  with  signal  triumph  over  the  grave 
lible  return  to  the  heaven  whence  He  came.  '^  Thou  art 
ig  of  glory  0  Christ."  No  title  more  dearly  earned.  No 
ore  completely  and  absolutely  His :  *'  Our  Lord,"  '*  To 
i  Christ  both  died  and  rose  again,  that  He  might  be  Lord 
'  the  dead  and  of  the  living''  (Romans  14  :  9). 
great  powers  cross  swords  over  the  very  cradle  of  humani- 
1  again  over  the  rude  manger  of  Bethlehem^  humanity's 
rtb.  The  seeming  utter  defeat  of  good  in  the  collapse  of 
)ral  nature  is  followed,  in  due  course,  in  the  effectual 
h  of  good,  in  a  successful  probation  under  a  new  Head- 
leader^  and  Lord,  not  weak  and  frail  as  the  first,  but  firm 
langeless  under  strongest  temptation  and  severest  trial, 
;  Himself;  '^  Stronger  than  the  strong  man  armed." 
as  at  infinite  cost,  by  bloody  conquest,  this  great  deliver- 
as  effected.  ^^We  are  not  our  own,  we  are  bought  with  a 
(1  Corinthians  6  :  19,  20) ;  ^'  with  body  and  soul,  both  in 
i  death,  we  belong  unto  our  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
ith  His  precious  blood,  has  fully  satisfied  for  all  our  sins, 
livered  us  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil.*' 

glorious  achievement  in  Christ  is  of  truly  perennial 
ter  and  force,  embracing  all  nations,  sweeping  all  ages, 
ever  to  fail  of  this  wide  and  gracious  end.  Hence,  the 
)tion  which  originally  stood  in  His  person  is  not  allotted 
out  into  a  spiritual  abstraction,  a  vague  and  vapory  idea, 
pious  thought  and  sentiment,  but  under  His  own  hand, 
m  definite  and  concrete  reality.  The  Church  is  estab- 
and  constituted  the  sole  organ  and  medium  of  grace 
Ivation  onward  to  the  millennial  Kingdom  and  glory — not 
y  accident,  a  pious  device  simply,  as  some  would  have  it, 
elf  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  As  a  spiritual 
sation  for  spiritual  and  eternal  ends,  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  with  its  historic  ministry,  its  ecumenical  Creeds, 
liolic  order,  its  sacramental  channels,  all  its  saving  powers, 
its  us  to-day  still  as  much  as  it  ever  did  when  apostolic 
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men  went  up  and  down  the  world  '^  discipling"  the  nations.  ''I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church"  makes  a  oonstitaent 
element  of  Christianity  and  therefore  of  the  Creed. 

Redeemed  generically,  men  are  to  be  saved  indiTidaally. 
Right  at  the  door  of  the  Church  a  man  meets  the  Saptismal 
font,  the  signal  though  silent  reminder  of  the  necessity  of  that 
initial  Sacrament.  Natural  birth  is  a  birth  in  sin.  Every  soul 
comes  into  the  world  under  its  taint.  Early,  by  its  representa- 
tives and  sponsors,  the  Church  takes  the  child  bom  in  sin,  and 
by  a  solemn  sacramental  transaction  and  covenant,  transfers  it 
from  the  Kingdom  of  nature  and  sin  to  the  Kingdom  of  grace. 
It  is  a  most  significant  and  real  act.  Nor,  as  the  child  is  signed 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  does  the  Church  hesitate  to  pronoance 
it  the  child's  new  birth,  and  call  for  thanks  for  its  actual  adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  God. 

The  act  marks  not  the  happy  end  but  the  awful  and  sublime 
beginning  of  the  individual  struggle  against  the  worst  side  of 
our  nature, — in-born  propensities  to,  and  all  the  outward  forces 
of  evil :  commits  us,  as  Christ's  faithful  soldiers  and  servants, 
to  a  manful  fight  under  His  banner  against  sin,  the  world,  and 
the  devil. 

"  One  is  our  Master/*  ^*  No  man/'  He  does  Himself  tell  us, 
**  can  serve  two  lords ;  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other:  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.  *' 

Thus  follows  :  in  the  profoundest  sense  of  the  word,  to  mdkB 
Christ  Our  Lord  to  enthrone  in  the  very  centre  and  core  of 
our  being  the  powers  of  good  for  which  He  stands  in  the  world; 
to  surrender  our  will  to  God's  will,  even  as  did  He,  according 
to  this  sublime  word  :  "  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do 
my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me"  (St.  John 6: 
38);  to  make  His  life  the  law  and  pattern  of  our  own,  and  in 
some  sort,  a  like  noble  and  ennobling  thing. 

Confessing  His  absolute  property  in  us,  be  it  our  aim  that 
'*  Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die» 
we  die  unto  the  Lord,"  (Romans  14 :  8.).    Asked  what  he  should 
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do  if  Christ  came  into  the  room,  Charles  Lamb  made  reply : 
*•  I  should  of  course  fall  down  on  my  knees."  Good !  But  loy- 
alty to  that  Name  means  a  great  deal  more  than  any  mere  out- 
irard  acts  of  reverence,  and  devotion,  means  a  life  at  every  point 
brought  into  free  and  sweet  accord  with  the  pure  and  holy  life 
of  the  Mastbr,  evermore  showing  forth  His  praise. 

'<  Hail  Him,  the  Heir  of  David's  line, 

Whom  David,  Lord  did  call ; 
The  God  incarnate!  Man  divine  I 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all  I '' 


■1  -I 


VI. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIL  IN  THE  NATURAL  WORLD. 


BT   REV.   SAMUEL  Z.   BBAM^  D.B. 


It  is  not  proposed^  in  the  following  inquiry,  to  solve  an  in- 
explicable riddle.  That  is  a  task  which  may  be  left  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  curious.  Metaphysicians  and  scientists  may 
rack  their  brains  in  the  hitherto  futile  attempt  to  discover  Ae 
metaphysical  origin  of  evil,  if  they  choose.  To  the  writer  it 
appears  a  useless  and  vain  endeavor  to  disclose  a  secret  which 
has  so  far  eluded  the  search  of  human  ken. 

Viewing  the  question  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  moral  and  physical  evil  must  be  traced 
«to  sin  as  its  source.     Sin  has  its  origin  in  the  self-determining 
power  of  personal  freedom ;  and  evil  is  its  legitimate  fruit. 

Sin  is  conditioned  by  freedom.     Freedom  is  predicable  only 
of  a  personal  being.     Hence  evil,  the  natural  consequent  of  sin, 
has  its  producing  cause  in  the  will  of  personal  beings.      If  ""^ 
inquire  for  the  motives,  there  are  none  that  seem  to  have  ^^1 
rational  foundation.     The  will  determines  not  to  adhere  to    ^^ 
right.     The  free  moral  agent,  refusing  the  good,  chooses  to    ^^ 
evil.      Why,  is  a  mystery.     It  is  an  unreasonable  choice,  ^^ 
therefore   reason   can  furnish  no  adequate  explanation  for 
existence. 

In  Holy  Scripture  we  find  that  sin  appears  to  have  been 
existence  before  the  creation  of  man.     The  temptation  in 
garden  of  Eden,  which  our  first  parents  failed  to  resist,  and 
consequence  of  which  they  fell  from  the  state  of  innocence, 
presented  to  them  from  without,  by  a  personal  being,  symboli: 
by  the  serpent.     In  the  book  of  Revelation  he  is  called  "  t 
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Id  serpent,  the  devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiyeth  the  whole 
rorld."  '*'  From  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  him,  he  appears  to 
e  an  individual,  not  merely  the  personification  of  ^' Cosmical " 
vil,  but  an  actual  person,  who  reasons  and  acts  according  to 
is  own  self-determination.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  divine 
ecord  informs  us  of  an  organized  kingdom  of  evil  spirits,  of 
rhich  Satan  is  the  head.  Each  one  of  these  demons  is  a  per- 
onal  being,  acting  according  to  his  own  will,  and  always  for  the 
urpose  of  working  mischief.  By  their  sinister  agency,  the 
vils  to  which  men  are  exposed  are  continually  obstructing  their 
•athway  through  life.  We  furthermore  gather  the  information 
hat  the  devil  and  all  his  organized  host  of  wicked  spirits  were 
reated  angels,  pure  and  holy,  whose  natural  instincts  and  pro- 
pensities would  have  led  them  to  choose  the  good ;  but  they 
^kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation '' (Jude 
1 1)-  Now,  they  are  fallen  angels,  angels  of  the  devil.  Satan  is 
'  a  deceiver,"  "  a  liar,"  *^  a  murderer ; "  J  and  his  angels  may  be 
ruly  characterized  by  the  same  epithets.  Satan  appears  to 
lave  led  all  the  rest  into  sin  and  rebellion  against  God,  and 
heir  whole  employment  consists  in  persistent  and  malignant 
fforts  to  frustrate  the  will  of  God,  and  to  inflict  misery  on  men. 
Accordingly,  with  such  evil  intent,  the  serpent  invaded  the  garden 
f  Eden,  and  beguiled  our  first  parents  to  their  own  personal 
DJury,  and  that  of  all  their  posterity.  As  they  gave  way  to 
he  temptation,  they  fell  into  sin  against  God  and  brought  death 
Qto  the  world,  with  all  the  untold  wretchedness  and  sorrow 
rhich  that  dreadful  calamity  involved. 

A  proper  apprehension  of  these  facts  makes  it  very  evident 
hat  sin  existed,  not  eternally,  but  yet  before  the  creation  of 
3an,  and  that  man,  very  soon  after  his  advent,  was  confronted 
rith  temptation  and  became  the  victim  of  diabolical  cunning  and 
lalice,  although  he  might,  and  should,  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
ion,  because  he  was  entirely  free  to  choose  the  right,  and  en- 
oyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  natural  predisposition  in  favor  of 

*Bey.  12:  9;  Gh.  20:  2.  fSee  John  8:  44. 

JBev.  12:  9,  and  20:  3;  John  8:  44. 
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the  right.  Id  conaeqaence  of  the  fall  death  reigns  id  the  worlj, 
according  to  the  warning  declaration  of  God,  when  He  prohibited 
their  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  "  In  the  day 
that  thoa  esteat  thereof  thou  shalt  surel;  die."  *  The  trioi- 
gressioQ  caused  the  seeds  of  mortality  to  be  planted  in  hamio 
nature,  there  to  grow  and  flourish  and  ripen  into  the  harvest  of 
death.  Thus  death  has  reigned,  from  the  time  of  Adam,  among 
men.  But  jet  we  actually  6ad  death  reigning  in  the  earth,  id 
the  world  of  animated  nature,  long  hefore  the  advent  of  nun. 
The  sin  of  man,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  ail  death,  fw 
it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  oonaequenoes  of  human  m 
could  anticipate  the  commissioD  of  the  sin,  inrolving  the  de- 
struction of  life  in  the  organic  world,  together  with  the  nti- 
clysms,  catastrophes  and  revolutions  in  the  inorganic  wwld, 
which  the  strata  of  the  earth  reveal  as  having  taken  place  prior 
to  the  creation  of  man.  But  here,  in  the  midst  of  an  nnivtml 
reign  of  law,  we  discover  the  foot-prints  ot  Avopia,  everywhen 
violating  and  disturbing  what  otherwise  would  be  a  pofect, 
normal  and  harmonious  unfolding  of  the  divine  system  of  tlu 

Tlie  laws  of  nature,  in  their  natural  order,  cannot  come  into 
violent  conflict,  without  denying  thereby  the  perfect  unity  of 
creaiion,  or  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
calling  them  into  existence.  These  laws  are,  in  their  Datnie 
and  design,  harmonious,  as  is  evident  everywhere  in  the  genenl 
tendency  of  nature  to  keep  things  in  order,  or  to  rectify  whit 
has  become  abnormal,  or  to  restore  what  has  been  injured,  oi 
to  beautify  what  has  become  unsightly.  They  are,  inileed, 
sometimes  opposite  in  their  purpose,  but  not  contradictory;  and 
in  their  mutual  working  they  may  be  said  to  modify  and  com- 
plement each  other,  thereby  the  more  fully  developing  their 
higher  concord.  But  no  law  of  nature  wa3  ever  designed  to 
antagonize  another  or  to  nullify  any  of  its  results.  And  yet 
nature  has  been  racked  and  torn  and  tortured  till  ^its  wounds 
are  visible  often  to  the  untrained  eye;  and  thus  the  elements 
•Gen.  2:  17. 
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discord  and  lawlessness  betray  their  presence  everywhere 
roughout  that  part  of  nature's  domain  which  has  been  tra- 
iTsed  by  the  human  mind. 

As  nature's  laws  are  violated,  and  as  we  cannot  conceive  of 
e  Creator  in  any  sense  as  the  author  of  confusion,  we  must 
ok  in  some  other  direction  for  the  source  of  these  evils.  To 
le  writer  it  seems  perfectly  natural  to  attribute  this  chaotic 
ate  of  the  world,  with  all  its  evils,  to  demoniac  influences. 

From  the  character  imputed  to  evil  spirits,  in  holy  Scripture, 
Ley  appear  to  have  arrayed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  irrec- 
icilable  antagonism  towards  God,  having  malignantly  deter- 
ined  to  frustrate  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  obstruct.  His  wise 
id  benevolent  purposes.  If  they  knew  that  the  creation  of 
le  physical  universe  was  a  preparatory  act,  preliminary  to  the 
'eation  of  living  creatures,  vegetable  and  animal,  and  that 
lese  were  intended  for  the  use  and  happiness  of  intellgent 
sings  like  men,  we  may  well  suppose  that  they  would  seize 
le  opportunity  afforded  thereby  to  try  their  ingenuity  in  the 
lalicious  attempt  to  frustrate  God's  loving  purpose.  And  if 
lis  be  true  the  history  revealed  by  geological  research  becomes 
a  exhibition  of  the  records  of  the  sad  results  of  demoniacal 
iterference  with  the  true  development  of  nature. 

The  theory  of  evolution  attempts  to  account  for  the  processes 
irough  which  nature  has  come  to  its  present  condition,  on 
urely  physical  principles,  allowing  no  room  for  intelligent 
urpose,  and  seeing  no  ethical  principle  involved ;  and  thus  en- 
rely  ignoring  the  possibility  of  an  intelligent  self-existent 
reator,  and  making  matter  eternal  and  deriving  all  existence, 
/en  life  itself,  from  this  material  basis. 

x\gainst  the  doctrine  of  creation  by  an  all-wise  and  benevo- 
int  God,  they  refer  to  the  evils  which  appear  to  have  been 
iffered  in  the  age-long  periods  of  geology.  The  animal  races 
lat  inhabited  the  earth  during  the  stages  of  its  formation  were 
iccessively  created  and  annihilated  after  having  entered  upon 
lat  terrific  struggle  for  existence  even  survivors  of  which 
^entually  perished.    They  say,  "  Would  an  all-wise  and  infin- 
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itely  benevolent  Being  create  so  many  living  beingSy  put  them 
on  a  terrific  struggle  for  existence,  in  which  the  weakest  most 
succumb  to  the  superior  ingenuity  and  strength  of  the  stroDger, 
and  in  which  oven  the  successful  strugglers  must  all,  in  the 
end,  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  that  awaits  them,  and  die  by  vio- 
lence^ or  in  the  course  of  nature,  without  the  hope  of  survival  ? 
The  evidences  of  cruelty  and  violence,  causing  untold  paiu  and 
suffering,  are  revealed  on  every  page  of  the  great  book  of  na- 
ture. The  earth  has,  in  fact,  become  a  veritable  charnel  hooBe, 
as  the  fossil  remains  found  in  every  geological  period  abund- 
antly testify.  If  there  is  a  Ood,  and  He  is  so  good,  how  cu 
you  reconcile  this  cruel  warfare  among  His  creatures  with  His 
benevolence  ?  Can  a  being  who  is  so  good  delight  in  so  madi 
suffering  among  His  creatures  which  must  be  innocent  of  any 
violation  of  His  laws  ?  '* 

Such  questions  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  satisfao- 
torily,  even  to  ourselves.  It  might,  indeed,  be  suggested  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  noblest  order  of  terrestrial  beings 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  and  that  when 
we  come  to  understand  the  as  yet  unrevealed  secrets  of  the 
divine  purpose,  it  will  prove  a  complete  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God,  not  only  to  mankind,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  His  vast 
creation.  We  know  that  many  of  the  greatest  blessings  we 
enjoy  are  secured  through  labor  and  suffering. 

Vicarious  sacrifice  seems  to  be  the  pathetic  means  throngh^ 
which  we  come  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  neces- 
sities, no  less  than  the  luxuries  of  life.     If,  therefore,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  this  circumstance,  human   happiness  is  secured,  bj 
sacrifice,  may  it  not  be  that  all  the  animal  sacrifices  of   ^^ 
geologic  ages  were  the  necessary  prelude  and  preparation  ^^^ 
the  advent  of  man  :  that  the  changes,  which  evidently  occu^^^ 
during  those  vast  periods,  were  necessary  to  fit  the  earth-    y^ 
human  habitation,  and  that  the  successive  revolutions  wl^^^, 


such  preparation  required,  involved  the  creation  and  the 
hilation  of  those  many  races  of  animals  that  peopled  both     ^ 
waters  and  the  land  ?     If  it  should  prove  true,  in  the  end  t^^ 
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ch  18  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  indicate^  in  its  way,  the  noble 
d  important  position  of  man  among  terrestrial  creatures  since 
inumbered  sacrifices  were  offered  bj  way  of  anticipation  of 
9  advent. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  uniyersal  feeling  among  men  that 
our  sinful  state  sacrifices  must  be  offered,  and  may  be  effect- 
I  in  secAiring  a  reconciliation  with  God.  Among  heathens 
9  feeling  is,  of  course,  crude,  and  often  expressed  in  a  cruel 
ly.  But  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Jews  deyeloped  under 
rine  sanction,  and  in  fact,  by  divine  coqamand,  affords  a  solid 
undation  for  the  belief,  that  sin  must  be  atoned  for  by  the 
edding  of  blood.  But  that  sacrifice  is  necessary  for  mankind, 
)  have  the  final  proof  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  which  sac- 
ice  all  others  are  but  types  and  shadows.     Still  this  necessity 

sacrifice  in  order  to  remove  sin,  and  secure  reconciliation 
th  God,  is  no  proof  that  countless  numbers  of  animals  must 

sacrificed  for  man  before  he  was  in  actual  existence.  The 
ought  is  suggested  tentatively  as  a  bare  possibility,  the  sup- 
sition  of  which  might  serve  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  the 
ind.  Neither  is  it  offered  as  an  apology  for  the  conduct  of 
e  Creator,  who,  in  the  end,  will  doubtless  solve  the  mystery 

the  satisfaction  of  all  His  creatures,  even  those  who  arraign 
is  justice  for  doing  what,  to  their  minds,  seems  cruel  and  re- 
Iting ;  and  thus  He  will  fully  vindicate  His  ways. 
But  as  regards  the  great  amount  of  suffering  above  referred 

we  here  quote  the  closing  paragraph  from  the  section  on  the 
Sthical  aspect  of  the  struggle  for  existence,"  in  Mr.  Alfred 
issell  Wallace's  book  on  Darwinism,  page  36 :  ^^On  the  whole, 
m,  we  conclude  that  the  popular  idea  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
ence  entailing  misery  and  pain  on  the  animal  world  is  the 
'J  reverse  of  the  truth.  What  it  really  brings  about  is  the 
ximum  of  life  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  with  the  minimum 

suffering  and  pain. 

'*  Given  the  necessity  of  death  and  reproduction — and  with- 
t  these  there  could  have  been  no  progressive  development  of 
i  organic  world — and  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  a  system 
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by  which   a  greater  balance  of  happinoM  could  have  been 
secared." 

This  is  admirably  put,  and  we  may  take  comfort  in  this  belief. 
But  yet  the  fact  remains,  that  through  most  of  the  geologic 
ages,  there  was  a  most  terrific  and  destructive  struggle,  in 
which,  apparently,  all  the  powers  of  nature,  both  organic  a&d 
inorganic,  raged  with  unceasing  fury,  and  in  which  myriads  of 
living  creatures  became  victims  of  cruel  violence  and  deatlL 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  it  was  necessary,  according  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Creator,  that  such  a  mighty  deetk 
struggle  should  become  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the 
advent  of  man  on  the  earth.  At  least  our  short-sighted  retaon 
can  form  no  logical  argument  for  such  a  necessity  that  is  sttii- 
factory  to  reason. 

May  it  not  be  possible,  therefore,  that  all  those  titanic  etnig- 
gles  were  caused  by  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits,  bent  on 
frustrating  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God  ?     This  suggeetioii 
can,  of  course,  have  no  weight  in  any  scientific  mind  which 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  of  creation,  or  the  existence  of  t 
demoniac  spiritual  world.     As  the  mere  scientist  cannot,  od 
natural  principles,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  either,  he  rejects 
both,  notwithstanding  his  scientific  hypotheses  often  rest  oda 
priori  principles,  such  as  he  is  ever  ready  to  deny  to  the  Christ- 
ian theist.     And  while  a  true  scientific  demonstration  is  of  OQ* 
speakable  value,  he  is  prone  to  forget  that  many  of  his  so-called 
scientific  demonstrations,  of  a  given  period,  are  extremely  lifthle 
to  be  demolished  by  the  more  perfect  observations  of  his  suc- 
cessors.    The  history  of  every  branch  of  science  demonstrates 
this,  one  would  think,  with  suflScient  clearness  and  force  to  le^ 
scientific  charlatans  to  a  more  moderate  estimate  of  the  val^^ 
of  their  own  discoveries. 

The  Christian  is  not  weakened  in  his  faith  because  he  cant^^ 
scientifically    demonstrate  every  article   of   that   faith.       ^^ 
believes  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  outside  and  in^^ 
pendent  of  nature.     He  believes,  too,  that  even   finite  spiri 
possess  a  preternatural  power,  not  only  because  it  is  so  declar^^ 
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in  the  Bible,  bat  becaase  he.  sees  the  effects  of  such  power  in 
the  history  of  man,  and  in  the  study  of  the  course  of  nature. 
(Notwithstanding  the  sublime  reign  of  law,  according  to  which 
:hiB  vast  universe  is  governed,  he  sees  everywhere  the  evil  effects 
>f  some  disturbing  power,  which  is  in  direct  antagonism  and 
56nflict  with  its  laws.  This  he  recognizes  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  auo/jua^  or  lawlessness.  And  this  he  attributes  to 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  If  Satan  could  introduce  sin  into 
the  world  through  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
and  thus  bring  about  so  much  evil  and  misery  among  men,  there 
is  no  logical  reason  why  he  could  not  ezen  an  abnormal  influ- 
ence on  the  cosmical  development  of  nature,  and  there  also 
show  himself  the  author  of  evil  {0" Ilovjjpd^).  And  if  he  has 
such  power,  every  conception  we  can  form  concerning  his  char- 
acter would  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  he  would  exercise  it  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

What  is  true  of  Satan,  is  true  also  of  all  the  angels  that 
"  kept  not  their  first  estate."  They  have  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  antagonizing  the  will  of  the  Creator.  But  as  they  were 
powerless  to  injure  God  Himself,  they  would  exercise  their  hurt- 
ful influences  on  His  creatures  which  they  could  injure.  We 
know  from  observation  and  experience  that  sin  is  lawlessness. 
It  comes  in  conflict  everywhere  with  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
It  is  restive  under  the  restraints  of  law.  It  seeks  the  destruc- 
aon  of  all  government,  and  would  pull  down  and  demolish  it  in 
)Tery  form,  and  inaugurate  a  reign  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness 
mder  which  the  good  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  evil  run  riot 
11  its  jubilee  of  wickedness.  And  since  we  attribute  these 
;hing8  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  who  thus  attempt  to  augment 
:he  miseries  of  men,  and  thereby  find  a  vent  for  their  spiteful 
rancor  towards  God,  may  we  not  also  believe  that  the  reign  of 
terror,  through  which  the  earth  passed  prior  to  the  advent  of 
man,  was  the  work  of  these  demoniac  agencies?  In  that  case, 
their  malevolence  may  have  caused  the  Tohu  Vahohu  of  Gen. 
1 :  2,  that  chaotic  state  of  the  earth  out  of  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  brought  it  into  the  state  of  Cosmos,     Thus  by  a  lawless 
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intervention  they  would  defeat  th^  object  of  the. creation  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  baffle  the  divine  purpose  of  manifesting  His 
love,  and  glorifying  His  wisdom  and  power,  in  the  creation  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

In  favor  of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  since  the  fall  sin 
and  evil  have,  run  parallel  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
with  the  development  of  the  knowledge  of  Ood,  and  of  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Human  sinfal- 
ness,  everywhere,  as  already  intimated,  tends  to  anarchy  aad 
ruin.  It  is  the  result  of  Satan's  wickedness,  whose  aim  is  onlj 
to  destroy.  If  from  this  we  may  reason  backward,  the  analogj 
thus  furnished  might  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  revels- 
tions  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  fossil  remains  im- 
bedded therein,  exhibit  a  long  series  of  abnormities  during  th« 
prehuman  development  of  the  earth,  which  are  nothing  else  than 
the  evil  effects  of  demoniac  agencies,  working  lawlessness  and 
destruction  in  order  to  hinder  the  completion  and  perfection  of 
the  works  of  God.  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  men  can  and 
do  modify  and  change  the  effects  of  natural  laws ;  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  evil  spirits,  who  are 
more  powerful  than  men,  can  turn  the  forces  of  nature  to  evil, 
and  80  produce  destructive  results. 

Again,  it  is  clear,  to  every  devout  student  of  holy  Scripture, 
that  the  progressive  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  has 
kept  pace  with  the  ever-advancing  revelation  of    God.    Both 
reached  their  culmination  '*  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was 
come.''     Divine  revelation  attained  the  acme  of  its  glory  in  the 
person  and  completed  mission  of  the  Messiah.     And  the  devil* 
in  mockery,  or  for  the  sake  of  imitation,  made  his  boldest  ^^*' 
closures  of  himself  in  the  demoniacal  possessions  which  appc*^*^^ 
during  the  incarnate  life  of  Christ  on  earth.     These  seent*-  ^ 
have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of  diabolical  travesty  of  the  di'^^'^* 
incarnation.     But  the  old  serpent  over-reached  himself.        ^^ 
thus  opened  the  way  for  Jesus  to  prove  His  superior  power 
casting  out  the   demons.     Thus,  in  this  particular,  demor^** 
power  seems  to  have  reached  its  limit,  and  at  that  point      ^ 
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fessiah  exercises  His  power  and  authority,  even  over  these 
icked  powers. 

But  still,  Satan  exercises  a  certain  dominion  over  nature, 
ridence  of  which  we  find  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the 
ook  of  Job ;  though  there  his  dominion  is  limited  and  over- 
iiled  for  good.  There  he  sends  Sabeans  to  carry  away  Job's 
sen  and  to  slay  their  keepers.  He  sends  fire  to  burn  up  his 
lieep  and  consume  the  shepherds.  He  sends  three  bands  of 
ihaldeans  to  carry  away  his  camels  and  to  slay  the  servants. 
Lnd  at  last  he  sends  a  great  wind  from  the  wilderness  to  smite 
he  four  corners  of  the  house,  and  it  fell  upon  and  killed  his 
hildren.'*'  It  may  be  objected  here  that  the  book  of  Job  is, 
^rhaps,  a  drama  and  does  not  deal  in  real  historical  facts.  But 
^et  all  Scripture  dramas  mean  something ;  and  the  book  of  Job 
ueans  that  Ood  exercises,  in  rectitude,  His  government,  and 
hat  it  is  right,  even  amid  the  deeply  afflictive  circumstances 
hat  often  harass  His  children.  But  at  the  same  time  it  inci- 
lentally  exhibits  Satan  exercising  his  malignant  power  over 
lature,  although  that  power  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the 
ligher  sovereignty  of  God. 

Again,  in  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  the 
empter  openly  claims  dominion  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
ind  offers  to  give  it  to  Jesus  if  He  will  fall  down  and  worship 
lim.  But,  in  reply,  Jesus  reminds  him  that  it  is  written, 
^Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
lerve."  f 

Moreover,  Satanic  power  over  nature  seems  to  be  implied 
rhen  Jesus  speaks  to  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He 
eema  to  address  the  impersonal  powers  or  forces  of  nature,  but 
the  ultimate  ground  of  this  rebuke  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
isturbances  of  nature  were  caused  by  unclean  spirits."  ;|; 
Perhaps  the  '  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air/  who  '  raiseth 
ands '  by  the  permission  of  God,  had  suspicion  that  He  was 
oming  now  to  cast  that  legion  of  devils  out  of  the  poor  man, 

♦  See  Job  1 :  18-19.  t  Matt  4 :  8-11 . 

X  Lange,  Com.  on  Matt.  8 :  26,  pg.  162. 
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Aerelorg  posred  tUs  storm  on   the  ship,  desigDing,  if 
psMiiMc;  tm  h^rt  fluik  Him,  and  prerent  that  yictory."  ^    Or 
lus  pmrpow  jsaj  liavc  been  more  extensive  than  that.     It  may 
kai>e  Kmh  tc  destroj  Jesss  and  the  yoang  Church,  and,  in  this 
iraj,  fr«s£rax«  d»e  object  of  the  mission  of  Jesns,  namely,  to  Mfe 
Baaki»d  from  sin  and  death.     And  this  seems  all  the  more 
probaUe;,  becaa^e  of  his  former  fsilares ;  for  example,  in  tbe 
ataaghter  of  t^  ^  innooents,'*  and  in  the  temptation  in  the  wil- 
dcraesa.     Bat  that  eiil  spirits  hare  some  limited  power  oYer  the 
flcimts  of  aamre  seems  indisputable.     Still  there  is  do  efi- 
deaoe  that  these  demons  represent  any  original  or  eternal  prin- 
ciple, aa»  for  instance,  is  supposed  in  the  Persian  myth  of 
Ahrimaa.    In  that  system  of  belief  the  evil  principle  appetn 
to  be  independent  of,  and  almost  equal  to,  the  good  principle 
represented  by  Ormuxd.     Here  the  evil  principle  has  a  begin* 
ning,  is  under  the  control  of  God,  can  go  no  further  in  bii 
wicked  purposes  than  God  permits,  for  His  own  wise  and  hotj 
purposes,  and  under  this  government  even  the  evil  is  compelled, 
in  the  end,  to  subserve  the  righteous  purposes  of  God.    Still  tke 
evil  actually  exists  in  the  natural  world,  and"  though  its  reil 
meaning  may  be  obscured  under  the  term  of  "  Cosmical  prin- 
ciple/' yet  all  the  eyidence  attainable  points  to  the  same  origin 
as  that  of  evil  in  the  moral  sphere.     Accordingly  we  read  of  the 
prince  of  the  potc^r  of  the  air;  the  spirit  that  now  workdh  m 
tht  children  of  disobtdience  ;  t  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  ofihii 
trorld  ;  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  ;X  the  prince  of  ihis 
world  ^   [xoauo^);    the  god  of  this  world  \\  (zdu  atwvo^  zobxw)* 
All  these  epithets  indicate  the  power  of  evil  spirits  over  the  ele- 
ments and  fufces  of  nature,  as  it  now  stands ;  hence  it  ia  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  elemental  disturbances  of  th« 
geologic  ages  are  attributable  to  diabolical  influences,  and  that 
the  terrific  struggles,  so  destructive   to  animal  life,  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  malignant  powers. 


♦ 


Compreh.  Com.  on  Luke  8 :  24,  p.  472.  f  Eph.  2:  2. 

:Eph.6:12.  5Johnl2:31.  ||2Cor.4:4. 
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JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  GREATEST  REFORMER.* 

BY  REV.  A.  S.   WEBER,  A.M. 

All  our  knowledge  of  the  illustriouR  Character,  whose  noble 
life  and  sovereign  achievements  are  to  be  our  study  this  eve- 
ning, must  be  gathered  from  the  brief  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels.  In  those  writings  Jesus  is  never  called  a  reformer. 
The  purposes  essayed  and  the  results  effected  by  Him  and  by 
His  teaching,  unite,  however,  in  showing  that  He  is  pre-emi- 
nently entitled  to  that  designation.  Those  purposes  were  noth- 
ing short  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  reformation  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Those  results  are  written  in  letters  of  light  upon 
every  page  of  modern  civilization. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  run  their  course  since  He 
finished  His  earthly  career.  But  the  splendor  of  His  name  re- 
mains undimmed,  its  power  undiminished.  With  ever  increas- 
ing influence  He  is  multiplying  His  victories.  The  thoughtful 
student  observes  that  all  the  history  which  antedated  His  birth 
looked  forward  to  Him.  That  which  has  been  made  since  (as 
that  will,  which  remains  to  be  made,)  looks  back  to  the  same 
Being.  In  Him  all  things  end.  All  things  have  their  begin- 
ning in  Him.  '^In  Him  all  things  hold  together.'*  Must  it 
not  follow,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
power  of  Christ's  life  and  the  principles  of  His  teaching  are 
constantly  bending  or  breaking  in  the  way  of  reformation  every 

*  The  last  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Great  Reformers,"  given  ander 
the  aospioes  of  Chapter  39,  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  in  the  Third 
^formed  Church,  Baltimorei  Md. 
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UDholjr  life,  unrighteous  custom,  selRsh  maxim  and  wicket]  in- 
Btitution  to  the  blessed  purposes  of  His  supreme  will  ? 

What  testimony  does  Cliristian  history  give  to  this  inquirj? 
The  corisiileration  of  its  reply  makes  it  necessar^y  to  recall  the 
condition  of  human  society  aod  civilization  at  the  penod  id 
which  Jesus  lived.  The  principal  constituent  factors  entering 
into  the  historic  life  of  that  time  were,  the  Jewish  Religion,  [he 
Philosophy  of  Greece,  Paganism  and  the  Roman  Empire. 
Were  these  factors  in  their  severalty  or  unity  adequate  to 
meet  human  needs,  or  realize  divine  purpose?  What  is  the 
answer  to  be  given  ? 

The   Religion   of  the  Jews,  we  know,  had  cultivated  the  soil 
in   which  spiritual   life   and   moral   virtue  were  to  grow.    But 
within  what  narrow   boun<laries  that  soil  was  confined  is  sitillj 
manifest  from  the  New  Testament.     There  was  a  small  circle  of 
Israelites  in  whom  indeed  there  was  no  guile;  hut  ihe  mass  of 
the  so-cnlled  covenant  people  had  degenerated  into  a  wilder- 
ness overgrown   to  darkness  by  external   ceremonialiem  whicb 
no    longer    had    either   spiritual    meaning   or   moral    powec- 
Having  proved  faithless  to  the  truat  which  Jehovah  had  cow:*' 
mitted  to  it,  Judaism  was  madly  hastening  toward  Jtsspee^^l 
doom. 

The  Philosophy  of  Greece  had  long  wielded  an  immense  i^**' 
tellectual  power.    But  although  still  swollen  with  haughty  prid-— ^ 
the  hollowneaa  of  its  pretensions  had  become  known,  ita  wor^^'' 
was  generally  mistrusted.      It  had  failed  to  reveal  the  secre   * 
of  life.     It  had  disappointed  men's  hopes.     It  had  not  maicv- 
tained  human  virtue.     It  was  utterly  impotent  to  give  peace  ftc 
the  heart  for  Ihe  present,  had  not  a  word  of  cheer  for  the  fu- 
ture.    For  the  guidance  and  help  longed  for,  but  few,  therefore) 
continued  to  turn  toward  the  wisdom  of  the  several  schools. 

Paganism  had  long  before  this  reached  the  abyss  of  its  fright- 
ful work.  Degrading  the  solemnities  of  religion  itself  into  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  vilest  passions,  and  bringing  its  votaries 
into  despair,  it  could  serve  the  race  no  better  than  by  yielding 
itself  to  the  swiftest  extinction.     The  enormity  of  its  Qamelese 
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yices  and  crimes  is  the  only  protection  it  has  against  complete 
exposure. 

The  Roman  Empire,  ivhilst  it  had  not  yet  began  the  last  act 
in  the  extended  drama  of  its  life,  had  in  fact  already  made  its 
greatest  contribution  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  runs  through 
the  ages.  From  his  throne  upon  the  Tiber,  Augustus,  with  an 
iron  arm,  was  ruling  almost  all  the  peoples  of  three  continents. 
The  armed  legions  and  generals  and  governors  of  his  colossal 
empire  covered  the  earth.  The  world  was  enslaved  to  his  will. 
A  general  peace  was  forced  upon  it  by  his  power.  The  laws  of 
the  empire  were  everywhere  recognized ;  its  language,  widely 
spoken ;  its  customs,  generally  adopted.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  shameful  immoralities,  the  hideous  impurities,  and  the 
shocking  crimes  by  which  the  whole  social  fabric  of  Latin  so- 
ciety was  honey-combed,  spread  through  its  influence  like  a 
deadly  cancer,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  And  accordingly 
no  reformative  virtue  could  be  expected  to  issue  from  the  civil 
power  which  then  existed. 

Contemplated  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view, 
humanity,  then,  was  ^^  a  great  sweltering  sea  of  heathen  wick- 
edness.'' Never  has  man's  depravity  of  heart  manifested  itself 
in  80  universal  and  apparently  irremediable  ruin.  The  power 
of  the  civil  law,  the  influence  of  philosophic  light,  the  charm  of 
pagan  rite,  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrew  cultus 
—-could  all  these  have  been  united  into  one  composite  force  it 
could  not  have  availed  to  bring  about  the  reformation  needed 
in  every  department  of  public  and  private  life. 

To  earnest,  serious  men,  the  future  of  the  race  looked  hope- 
lessly black.  Poets  and  philosophers  seemed  at  times  to  ap- 
preciate the  awful  solemnity  of  the  situation.  One  sings  that 
his  hero,  who  is  a  type  of  suffering  humanity,  can  never  be  de- 
livered until  some  god  descends  for  him  into  the  black  depths 
of  Tartarus.  Another  says  that  man  will  never  know  God 
^ntil  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  guise  of  suffering  man ; 
^nd  that  when  all  is  on  the  verge  of  destruction  God  sees  the 
distress  of  the  universe,  and,  placing  Himself  at  the  rudder, 


le  froa  b^ond 
rj  Wginl  mferescei  lo  be  dimwn  from 
k»wkidl|^  #f  katflty  aad  of  pcraooal  experieneei. 
IVe  mmij  nj  of  ligks  sdD  left  voo  a  Cut  liopo  in  God — a  hope 
wkick  aaoag  tke  Jevs  looked  for  tke  Menial^  among  ftiM 
WaiWa  to  a  God  to  Aem  pracdcallj  vakaowa. 

TW  koar  of  tkit  appalKag  darkacos  caac^  koweror,  jost  be- 
fore tke  dawa.     Far  from  tke  hmsj  martB  of  Boiaaa  oommereey 
far  from  tke  gar  seeaos  of  roTal  diggpation  and  nnUashing 
BcePtJowBMiB,  far  from  tke  caluTated  eentrea  of  Grecian  re- 
finement, in  tke  qaiet  okocaihj  of  a  raral  Tillage,  in  tke  lowli- 
nesB  eren  of  a  rockj  grotto  aaed  for  skeltering  beasts,  tlie 
difinely-oent  DeliTercr  of  tke  race  is  bom.     Tke  inkabitsntBof 
the  kaagkty  empire  knov  it  not.  Did  tkey  know  it,  tkey  shosU     ^ 
probablj  be  too  absorbed  in   worldly  interests  to  find  plessare 
io  so  insignificant,  so  ordinary  a  thing  as  a  new-bom  bsbe! 
Bat  the  fact  is  known,  and  its  significance  appreciated  by  tbe 
denizens  of  the  celestial  regions.      A  multitude  of  the  heafenly 
ho«t  hastens  to  the  retired  spot  where  the  event  is  taking  place. 
They  freight  the  midnight  winds  with  hearenly  music  and  tha 
sweetness  of  their  announcement  is  destined  to  become  the  joy^ 
of  the  whole  world.     Jesus,  the  Christ  is  bom.     The  Son  or 
Righteousness  has  arisen  with  healing  in  His  wings.    The  Word 
has  become  flesh  and,  dwelling  among  men,  is  revealing  divine 
glory. 

The  date  of  Christ^s  birth  synchronises  with  the  seven 
hundred  and  fiftieth  after  tbe  foundation  of  Rome.  This  date, 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  anticipates,  by  four  years, 
the  commonly  received  chronology  of  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
The  error  was  made  by  Dionysius  in  the  sixth  century ;  and 
when  his  mistake  was  discovered,  a  thousand  years  afterwards, 
it  was  too  late  to  correct  it  without  much  practical  difficulty. 
A  reference  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
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stopendoQS  myatery  of  the  Incarnation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted at  the  very  outset  of  our  study  of  Christ's  life.  Of 
course  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this 
central  radical  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith.  With  the 
Church  Catholic,  all  of  us,  I  assume,  are  ready  to  accept  and 
confess  that  Jesus  '^  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary."  If  so,  we  recognize  here  a  fact  which  we 
are  utterly  unable  to  compass  by  any  process  of  reasoning  or 
thought,  and  before  which  it  behooves  us  to  bow  down  and 
worship  in  humble  faith  and  adoring  love. 

And  recognizing  the  mystery  of  the  Birth,  we  are  prepared 
to  recognize  also  the  mystery  of  the  Person.     No  one  trusting 
in  the  reality  of  history  can  now  for  a  moment  question  the 
reality  of  a  personage  once  living  called  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
All  acknowledge  an  individual  by  that  name  to  have  lived  in 
Oalilee,  that  His  was  a  true  human  soul,  endowed  with  all  the 
ordinary  human  powers,  susceptibilities,  capacities  and  tenden- 
cies common  to  us  all.   But  does  that  measure  His  entire  being  ? 
Did  not  Jesus,  by  way  of  a  gradual  process  of  self-revelation, 
show  Himself  to  be  more  than  man  ?     Through  the  manifesta- 
tion of  powers  inherent  in  Him,  through  explicit  instruction 
given   His   disciples,  by  positive   assertion   before   the  judge 
"who  tried  Him,  Jesus  a£Srmed  Himself  to  be  at  the  same  time 
also  God.     If  we  are  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate 
of  Christ's  doctrine  and  work,  and  of  the  results  of  reformation 
effected  by  both,  it  is  fundamentally  important  that  we  should 
Iceep  in  mind  the  unexplained,  the  inexplicable  nature  of  His 
divine-human  Person.     If  we  are  to  render  intelligent  service 
%o  Him,  and  persevere  faithfully  unto  the  end  in  our  loyalty  to 
Bis  nam^,  we,  like  the  first  disciples,  need  to   know  who  and 
^hat  He  is  who  claims  to  have  supreme  authority  over  us,  and 
ifrho  demands  for  Himself  undivided  allegiance  from  us. 

Such  knowledge  was  not  withheld  from  those  who  drew  near 
to  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  ^^  All  through  His  ministry 
those  who  came  near  to  him  and  felt  the  spell  of  His  presence, 
His  holiness^  His  power,  were  undergoing  a  training  and  a  sift- 
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ing.  Moment  bj  moment,  step  by  step,  the  aeenmalating  e?i-  \ 
dence  of  His  trmnscendentlj  perfect  hnmmnitj  kept  forcing  apon 
them  all  more  and  more,  the  qaestion  which  He  wonld  nerer  let 
them  escape,  the  qaestion  bj  which  thej  were  tested  and 
jadged :  '  What  think  ye  of  Christ? '  '  If  ye  belioTe  not  that  I 
am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  yonr  sins.'  ^  ^  Thus  for  oar  intellects 
and  for  oar  hearts  it  is  important  to  know  that  in  Christ  Jesus, 
Deity  Himself  was  present  incarnate.  He  is  the  Ood-man  in 
whom  dwells  all  the  fdllness  of  the  Crodhead  bodily.  The 
longer  one  reflects  apon  this  aniqae  Person,  the  readier  one 
will  be  to  acknowledge  with  St.  Paal  that,  *"  Withoat  cobtro- 
Tersy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness — manifested  in  the 
flesh,  jasiified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  sunong  the 
nations,  belicTed  on  in  the  world,  receired  np  in  glory.'' 

Aside  from  the  risit  and  worship  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the 
risii  and  gifts  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East,  there  was  no- 
thing extraordinary  attendant  apon  the  birth  of  Jesas.  The 
Child  of  ^  the  song  and  of  the  star '  was  circnmcisel  aecordiog 
to  the  r^alations  prescribed  by  Hebrew  costom,  and  after  the 
same  manner  Ue  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  Lord  in  the 
temple.  Upon  returning  from  their  flight  into  Egypt,  the 
parents  with  their  Child  resume  their  home  at  Nazareth,  and. 
the  oulv  thing  known  of  Jesus  for  years  afterwards  is  that  Hd 
^*grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.' 

At  the  age  of  twelve  He  emerges  for  a  moment  from  His  retire-^^ 
ment  among  the  Galilean  hills.  He  is  seen  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  among  the  expounders  of  the  law,  hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions,  and  declaring  to  His  mother  in  His  first 
recorded  utterance,  his  conviction  that  He  ''must  be  abont  his 
Father's  business."  What  an  inspiriting  motive  for  noble  living 
that  conviction  thenceforward  must  have  been  in  the  career  of 
this  Youth  of  Nazareth  !  It  throws  as  it  were,  a  ray  of  light 
into  the  years  that  are  now  immediately  before  Him,  allowing 
us  to  see,  if  nothing  more,  at  least  the  bent  of  mind  with  which 
Jesus  enters  upon  the  earlier  period  of  personal  accountability. 

*  The  Rev.  B.  C.  Moberlj,  in  '*  The  Incarnation  as  the  Basis  of  Doctrine." 
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So  far  as  the  Scriptures  ar^  concerned,  the  eighteen  years  that 
follow  are  veiled  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Not  one  word  is 
recorded  to  tell  us  what  He  was  doing  during  these  years;  no- 
thing as  to  the  thoughts  He  was  entertaining,  or  the  purposes 
and  plans  He  was  forming.  Incidentally  He  is  once  referred  to 
as  the  Carpenter,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  during  all  that 
time  His  hands  were  engaged  in  honest  and  useful  toil — toil  by 
which  He  was  winning  bread  for  Himself  and  His  widowed 
mother. 

The  whole  of  His  time  and  attention,  it  is  evident,  however, 
were  not  given  to  the  duties  of  the  workshop.     The  mind  which 
at  the  age  of  twelve  astonished  the  learned  by  its  ^'  combinative 
insight  and  discerning  answers,"'*'  was  not  iso  be  held  in  check 
by  chisel,  saw  or  plane.     Somehow  time  was  found  to  learn  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  through  and  through.     Were  not  the  words 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  so  familiar  to  Him  that  at  every  exi- 
gency of  His  public  ministry  the  apt  and  decisive  quotation 
sprang  promptly  to  His  lips?     During  those  years  whatever 
other  work  may  have  engaged  His  efforts.  He  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  the  God  revealed  in  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  came  into  possession  also  of  equally 
profound  knowledge  of  human  life  and  of  the  human  heart. 

The  age  of  thirty,  at  which  He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  His 
pablic  life,  finds  Him  equipped  accordingly  ''  with  the  largest 
results  of  practical   observation,  and  with  the  keenest  insight 
into  the  tangled  maze  of  human  passions  and  interests.  In  com- 
parison with  Christ's  knowledge  of  men  and  of  man,  so  keen  yet 
80  sympathetic,  so  quick  and  so  profound,  the  greatest  master 
in  this  sphere  falls  below  what  can  be  called  the  second  place. 
Thus  in  His  student  days  at  Nazareth,  with  no  other  means  of 
culture  than  might  be  acquired  by   any  humble   artisan,  He 
learned  God  as  no  philosophy  or  theology  could   teach.     He 
learned  man  so  that  the  contributions  of  history  and  literature 
were  superfluous  to  Him.     He  also  learned  nature,  with  a  love 
and  an  insight  and  sense  of  fellowship  which  the  nineteenth 

*  See  £der8heim'8  ''  Jesos  the  Messiah,"  Vol  I,  p.  247. 
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eentarj  feels  to  be  accordftnt  with  its  own  aentimenta.  So  tbose 
quiet  years  at  N&iareth  wore  teeming  yean.  A  mind  crowded 
witb  thoughts,  a  lieart  filled  to  OTerflowing  with  fauniaa  intereats 
and  sympathies,  and  respoD^ire  to  every  suggestion  of  night 
and  mountain  and  flower  and  field,  can  alone  account  for  th« 
richness  of  soul  revealed  to  the  world  wlien  the  Messianic 
summons  came.  The  power  of  the  genios  by  which  alt  tlim 
stores  were  acquired,  and  all  these  insights  attained,  was  ibe 
pure  heart  which  sees  God,  and  in  the  divine  light  fiDdsill 
things  open  and  manifest."* 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  Jeans,  either  at  this  time  or 
before  or  after,  we  know  nothing.  It  is  well,  no  doubt,  that  the 
authentic  records  omit  description  of  His  ontward  presence.  Fir 
more  important  is  it  for  us  to  know  the  mystery  of  His  birth 
the  nature  of  His  Person  and  the  spotlessly  pure  and  absolute!; 
holy  character  with  which  He  entered  open,  prosecuted  and  Gn- 
ished  His  reformatory  work.  For  knowing  Him,  in  these  re- 
spects to  differ  from  all  other  men,  we  shall  expect  Him  to 
entertain  views  as  to  the  reformation  needed,  and  as  to  tlie 
methods  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  which  are  essentialW 
different  from  the  views  and  methods  of  other  reformers, 

Savonarola,  for  instance,  finding  the  government  of  Florence 
tyrannically  harsh  and  oppressive,  its  rulers  ambitious  and  in' 
moral,  attempted  a   reformation  of  the  government  by  hurlin, 
violent  denunciations  against  the  sin  and   sinners  of  bis  tim^ 
Luther,  discovering  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  he  erroneoQ^^* 
and  misleading,  undertook  a  doctrinal  reformation  by  method^^^ 
which  commended  themselves  to  him  as  warranted  by  ciroum- 
stances,  and  efficient  for  securing  the  end  sought.  Zwingli,  seeiuj 
the  corrupt  morals  of  his  age,  sought  to  bring  about  a  moral  re-   "^^^ 
formation  by  the  preaching  of  the  love  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  "^^ 
God.     When  Jesus  inaugurated  His  work  evils  similar  to  these,       ^ 
we  have  seen,  were  everywhere  to  be  observed.   Keligion,  philos-       "^ 
ophy,  government,  morality,  public  and  private,  showed  melan-         " 
cboly  signs  of  needing  to  be  reformed.     But  the  greatest  Be- 
*  The  Bev.  Cliarles  H.  Dickinwn,  in  "  The  Perfecting  of  Jesu^" 
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former  of  the  ages  made  no  direct  attempt  to  reform  particular 
errors,  seemed  not  to  care  to  reshape  circumstances,  govern- 
ments or  institutions  until  the  root  of  the  matter  had  been 
reached  in  the  regeneration  of  men.  His  penetrating  wisdom 
had  taught  Him  how  utterly  futile  it  is  to  look  for  good  fruit  from 
the  tree  of  human  life  so  long  as  the  worm  of  sin  and  death, 
gnawing  at  its  heart,  is  not  destroyed.  He  knew  and  taught, 
what  even  modern  reformers  are  slow  in  learning,  that  all  real 
and  lasting  reformation  must  begin  with  the  regenerate  heart 
and  thence  issue  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life. 

Holding  such  views  there  is  nothing  strange,  therefore,  that 
at  the  opening  of  His  public  life,  Jesus  should  demand  what  no 
teacher  prior  to  Him  had  presumed  to  ask,  namely,  a  new  birth. 
The  great  Teacher  come  from  God  would  not  be  satisfied  simply 
with  a  man's  external  conformity  to  a  moral  pattern,  however 
respectable  that  pattern  might  outwardly  appear.  For  the 
meeting  of  Christian  requirements  it  will  not  do  to  lop  off  a  sin 
here,  a  vice  there,  and  an  error  elsewhere  in  a  life.  Men  with  all 
(he  trappings  of  conventional  moral  respectability  were  known 
to  Jesus,  but  to  become  disciples  of  His  more  than  that  was  de- 
manded. In  His  view  the  radical  necessity  for  the  reformation 
of  fallen  humanity  is  a  birth  from  above,  without  which  no  man 
can  see  or  enter  into  the  heaven  of  perfect  peace  and  abiding 
joy.  And  this  view  from  which  He  never  swerved  during  the 
three  years  of  His  official  labors,  determined  the  methods  He 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  work  which  had  been  given 
Him  to  do.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  explanation  of  two  facts  in  Christ's 
career  which  have  sometimes  puzzled  the  students  of  His  life : 
First,  why  He  should  have  opened  His  official  ministry  with 
benedictions  instead  of  the  promulgation  of  laws ;  and  second, 
why  He  should  have  been  content  with  so  small  a  number  of  dis- 
ciples as  the  reward  of  His  laborious  years  on  earth.  He  began 
His  ministry  with  benedictions,  because  it  was  by  the  acceptance 
of  what  He  had  come  to  give,  rather  than  by  cold  conformity  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  that  men  were  to  be  blessed  with  the  re- 
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formed  life  needed  by  them  and  desired  bj  God.  HaTing  teea 
men  ''dead  in  trespasses  and  sin,"  Jesas  had  come  that  belie?- 
ing  in  Him  '^  they  might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abandantly." 
By  accepting  Him  they  accepted  the  regenerating  power  from 
above  which  secured  for  them  not  only  deliverance  from  the 
boqdage  to  the  law,  but  warrant  also  for  trust  in  the  comforts 
of  the  Beatitudes :  ''  Blessed,  the  poor  in  spirit ;  blessed,  they 
that  mourn ;  blessed,  the  meek  ;  blessed,  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness;  blessed,  the  merciful;  blessed,  the 
pure  in  heart/'  Rightly  interpreted  words  like  these  standing 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Qospel,  have  immeasurably  more 
power  than  the  words  of  the  Law  for  effecting  reformation  from 
error  and  sin,  as  well  as  for  quickening  and  sustaining  effort  for 
holy  and  Christlike  living.  Men  cannot  be  legislated  oat  of 
sin,  nor  educated  out.  Thev  must  be  loved  out,  blessed  oat 
''  God  so  loved  the  world/' — that  is  the  key-note  of  the  redemp- 
tive scheme,  that  must  guide  and  sustain  the  song  of  the  Ooe- 
pel  to  its  finishing  chord. 

Jesus  was  content  with  a  small  number  of  disciples  bectose 
He  knew  that  the  ultimate  success  of  His  purpose  depended 
not  upon  large  numbers  of  disciples  at  the  beginning  or  even 
at  the  end  of  His  earthly  work.     Eternity  was  before  Him; 
therefore  He  wrought  not  for  a  day.     He  was  concerned  U> 
regenerate  a  single  heart,  or  the  hearts  of  a  few,  rather  thao- 
technically  to  reform  simply  the  external  morals  and  customs, 
the  maxims  and  institutions  of  a  country,  a  race  or  an  age. 
To  change  the  latter  without  new-creating  the  former,  he  knew 
would  in  the  end  result  only  in  failure.     The  devils  of  evil,  in 
one  or  another  form,  would  sooner  or  later  return  to  a  house 
swept  and  garnished,  and  make  the  last  state  of  society  worse 
than  the  first.     To  effect  the  former,  even  though  it  might  be 
only  in  a  single  soul,  or  in  a  mere  handful  of  faithful  fpUowers, 
would  necessarily  result  finally  in  converting  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  into  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

Prior  to  His  crucifixion  Jesus  had  said  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  "  like  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
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measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened."  Subsequent  to 
the  Resurrection^  when  all  authoricj  in  heaven  and  earth  had 
been  given  to  Him,  He  commanded  His  disciples  to  ''go  into 
all  the  world  and  disciple  all  nations/'  With  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity  and  success,  the  work  enjoined  in  this  commission 
has  been  doing,  and  even  a  casulll  survey  of  Christian  facts 
warrants  the  hope  that  the  permeating,  reforming  influences  of 
the  gospel  are  hastening  the  tjme  when  the  entire  race  shall 
have  felt  its  power,  as  this  is  predicted  in  the  parable. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man,  therefore,  who  should  claim  that 
Christ^s  views  were  mistaken,  and  that  His  methods  were  not 
the  best  for  accomplishing  a  true  and  lasting  reformation. 
Advanced  skeptics  even  have  not  the  hardihood  to  deny  that 
Jesus  has  altered  the  entire  current  of  human  life,  both  as 
regards  the  individual  and  society.  Renan,  who  certainly  has 
not  been  studying  the  Gospels  with  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
feels  constrained  to  say  that  ''Jesus  was  the  individual  who 
made  the  species  take  the  greatest  step  towards  the  Divine.'' 
Lecky,  in  whose  mind  a  rationalistic  bias  is  often  manifest,  de- 
clares that  "  it  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the 
world  an  ideal  character  which,  through  all  the  changes  of 
eighteen  centuries,  has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  im- 
passioned love,  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages, 
nations,  temperaments  and  conditions ;  has  not  only  been  the 
highest  pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  strongest  incentive  to  its 
practice,  and  has  exercised  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life 
has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the 
disquisitions  of  philosophers  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moral- 
ists." *  Richter  speaks  of  Jesus  as  "  the  holiest  among  the 
mighty,  the  mightiest  among  the  holy,  who  with  His  pierced 
hands  has  lifled  empires  off  their  hinges,  turned  the  stream  of 
centuries  out  of  its  channels,  and  still  governs  the  ages." 

Appreciative   testimony  like  this,   which  might  readily  be 
multiplied   from   a   thousand  additional   sources,  distinctively 
*  Leck/s  "  History  of  European  Morals,^'  Vol.  II.,  pp.  8-9. 
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Christian,  is  valuable  chiefly  because  it  ascribes  reforming 
power  not  only  to  the  principles  of  troth  inculcated  and  to  dia 
doctrines  taught  by  Jesus,  but  to  Jesus  Himself.  True,  Chris- 
tian principles  and  doctrines  have  done  much  in  the  way  of 
transforming  life  and  character  in  human  society.  Under  their 
influence  the  morality  and  spiritual  life  of  humanity  would 
hare  received  an  upward  impulse  such  as  no  ethical  or  philo* 
sophical  system,  ancient  or  modern,  would  have  had  the  power 
of  exerting.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  abstract  principles  or 
teachings  of  the  Christ  that  the  unexampled  moral  and  spirit- 
ual uplift  given  to  our  race  by  Christianity  is  to  be  ascribed. 
That  power  has  come  chiefly  from  Christ  Himself. 

He  has  set  before  men  the  supreme  and  absolutely  perfect 
ideal  of  human  life,  and  by  uniting  our  lives  with  His  throagk 
the  gift  of  His  indwelling  Spirit,  has  made  it  possible  for  m 
not  only  to  see  and  admire,  but  actually  to  reach  out  for,  and 
in  the  end  obtain  for  our  own,  the  ideal  thus  set  before  us.  And 
this  is  a  deeply  important  matter.  For  is  it  not  one  thing  to 
exhibit  and  gain  admiration  for  an  ideal,  and  a  thing  totally 
different  to  aspire  for  and  at  last  win  the  ideal  itself  by  its 
helpful  and  stimulating  influence?  Artists,  by  their  creatioM 
on  canvas  or  in  stone,  do  the  former;  Jesus  Christ  alone  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  latter  by  livingly  uniting  men 
with  Himself. 

The  disciples  whom  He  chose  and  trained  had  no  lesson  to 
learn  that  was  more  difficult  in   many  respects  than  this  o^ 
their  "mystical  union"  with  the  Master,     Now  in  this  forU^ 
and  now  in  that  it  was  repeatedly  pressed  upon   their  atteoi^ 
tion,  and  when  at  last  the  greatness  of  the  fact  itself  was  real  ^ 
ized,  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be  "  strong  in  the  Lord  and  ii^ 
the  power  of  his  might."     They  then  appreciated  that  seeing 
Him  as  He  is,  meant  in  the  end  being  like  Him.     After  Hi^ 
bodily  presence  was  no  longer  visibly  present  with  them,  they" 
could  still  confidently  and  gratefully  declare :  We  '*  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth"  us.  This  experience 
of  the  apostles,  which  is  not  exceptional,  but  by  intent  eiemplary, 
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demonstrates  that  the  powers  of  the  Qod-nnited  humanity  are 
made  available  through  the  Spirit  for  every  man.  *^  The  life 
of  the  Incarnate  has  not  vanished  from  the  earth ;  it  is  perpet- 
uated through  spiritual  channels  in  the  race  of  the  spiritually 
redeemed.  The  ^New  Man,'  like  the  'old  man/  exhibits  Him- 
self as  a  self-propagating  type,  self-propagating  by  its  own 
laws,  having  its  seed  in  itself  like  every  lower  form  or  stage  of 
life  that  has  yet  appeared."  '*'  Upon  the  basis,  therefore,  of 
the  mutual  incorporation  of  Christ  and  man,  recognized  in  the 
well-known  verse  of  one  of  our  hymns, 

«  My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  life  in  me," 

must  we  account  for  the  ennobled  condition  in  which  the  best 
civilization  of  our  day  surpasses  that  of  antiquity,  even  as  the 
vaulting  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  The  new  factor 
introduced  by  Christ  has  transformed  the  character  of  multi- 
tudes in  every  age;  it  has  vivified  man's  cold  and  selfish  heart 
by  a  new  enthusiasm  ;  it  has  redeemed,  regenerated  and  eman- 
cipated the  most  depraved  of  human  kind;  it  has  wrought 
reformation  in  religion  and  philosophy,  in  customs  and  govern- 
ment, in  principles  and  practices,  in  knowledge  and  institutions 
the  world  over,  such  as  never  have  been,  never  can  be  paral- 
leled by  any  other  force. 

Observe  how  this  reforming  power  of  Jesus  is  shown  by  the 
loftier  conception  of  man  now  entertained  everywhere  in  Chris- 
tian lands.  At  the  time  of  Christ's  advent,  notwithstanding 
the  revelations  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  the  wisdom  of  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  and  the  protection  of  Roman  law,  what  esti- 
mate did  man  put  upon  himself  and  his  fellow-men?  The 
course  of  every  human  being  was  too  generally  regarded  as  an 
aimless  pageant.  Men,  even  at  their  best,  were  nothing  more 
than  poor,  suffering,  worthless  players,  strutting  for  a  little  hour 
a  mimic  stage,  and  then  destined  to  vanish  forever. 

Christ's  life  and  teaching  dispelled  that  delusion  from  the 
minds  of  His  first  followers,  and  their  convictions  have  been 

*  Valling's  "The  Divine  Man,"  page  220. 
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sliftred  by  succeeding  generations  ever  since.  Christian  men 
Icnow  thkt  every  humaD  life  has  originated  in  the  wise  andloj- 
ing  intentioi)  of  God,  and,  that  imperfect  and  sinful  though 
that  life  may  be,  it  is  still  capable  of  answering  to  auhlinie 
porpoflei  here,  and  unless  willfully  obdurate  to  all  the  over- 
torea  of  divine  mercy,  capable  aho  of  a  blissful  im  mortal  it;, 
Deapitfl  the  fact  that  the  beauty  of  the  divine  imageahipuid 
likeneu  has  been  marred  by  his  own  acts,  man  is  assured  that 
lie  is  Btill  near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  God,  Othentise  tie 
Father  cool^l  not  have  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  in  order  tlut 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved. 

Being  the  object  of  divine  regard,  as  taught  by  the  word  >ni 
eon6rmed  by  the  work  of  Jesus,  a  man  cannot  overlook  or  denj 
the  value  of  himself  or  of  his  fellow-men.  That  inference  is  in- 
mediate  and  unavoidable.  And  the  impulse  that  it  gives  to  the 
life  of  men  i.s  immense  and  continuous,  as  may  be  seen  along  the 
entire  line  of  Christian  effort  and  the  spread  of  God's  kingdom. 

Observe  also  how  this  reforming  power  of  Jesns  is  evidenced 
in  the  more  just  and  vivid,  the  more  elevating  and  inspiring 
conception  of  God  now  held  wherever  the  sovereign  inatmction 
of  the  Gospel  has  pone.  Some  one  lias  made  the  assertion — 
and  personally  I  regard  it  true — that  the  greatest  desideratam 
of  our  day  for  religious  and  theological,  and  even  for  practical, 
moral  purposes,  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  conception  of  God. 
If  this  is  so  now,  what  must  be  thought  of  man's  needs  in  this 
regard  prior  to  Christ  and  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament? 
Outside  the  Jewish  world  God  was  a  projeotion  only  of  man 
himself  into  the  invisible  regions,  governed  by  the  same  mottres, 
prejudices  and  passions,  and  pleased  with  the  same  foibles  and 
follies  which  gave  delight  to  men.  What  Jesus  did  for  man  in 
this  superlative  department  of  thought  can  be  measured  when  we 
call  into  clear  remembrance  what  He  by  word  and  life  taught 
us  concerning  Deity.  God  is  a  Spirit,  the  infinitude  of  whose 
blessed  attributes  can  not  be  measured  by  the  plummet  of  hn- 
man  reason.  Thoroughly  personal,  He  is  omniscient,  omni- 
present, omnipotent,  unchanging,  and  is  character  holy.     As  to 
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the  essence  of  His  being,  the  words  "  love,"  '*  life  "  and  **  light'* 
approximate  most  nearly  to  an  adequate  description.  He  is 
"  Our  Father/' 

This  idea  of  Qod,  made  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  world 
through  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  grandest,  tenderest  and  most  in- 
spiring, men  have  ever  received.  ^'  As  the  tides  are  lifted  be- 
neath the  unseen  pull  of  the  moon,  so  human  aspiration  must 
be  exalted  when  the  vision  of  the  infinite  Author  of  the  universe 
rises  above  it  in  majestic  distinctness.  As  flowers  and  trees  re- 
spond with  blossoms,  brilliant  and  fragrant,  to  the  kiss  of  the  sun- 
shine when  spring  replaces  the  icy  winter,  so  whatever  is  noblest 
in  man,  and  whatever  is  most  delicate,  must  answer  to  the  ap- 
peal of  a  radiant  discovery  of  the  presiding  Personal  Glory  from 
which  order  and  life,  power  and  love,  incessantly  proceed."* 

Great  seed-truths  like  these,  intended  to  yield  abundant  har- 
vests, were  constantly  sown  by  Christ  as  He  journeyed  up  and 
down  the  rugged  paths  of  Palestine  with  His  disciples.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  these  must  be  gathered  from  the  evangelical  nar- 
ratives. His  sublime  teachings  are  there  seen  to  be  constantly 
illustrated  by  divine  living.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  both  He 
wrought  signs  and  wonders  such  as  He  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally declared^  no  other  man  had  done.  He  healed  the  sick, 
cleansed  lepers,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf  and 
life  to  the  dead.  And  though  conscious  that  His  career  was 
soon  to  come  to  a  tragical  termination.  He  could  rejoice  not  only 
because  He  had  personally  glorified  his  Father's  name,  but  be- 
cause it  would  continue  to  be  glorified  forever  by  the  members 
of  the  Kingdom  which  He  had  established  in  the  midst  of  men. 

Of  this  the  evidences  began  to  be  seen,  and  with  constantly 
increasing  glory  they  have  been  multiplying,  from  the  very  day 
on  which  His  first  disciples  were  chosen.  Witness  the  richer 
and  purer  moral  life  which  Christ's  word  and  example,  by  the 
aid  of  His  Spirit,  have  established  among  men.  Witness  the 
religious  reformation  which  has  been  wrought — a  reformation 
before  which  all  others  dwindle  into  the  utmost  insignificance. 

*Storra*  "  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,"  page  35. 
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Religion^  instead  of  being  a  thing  of  outward  rite  and  saerifice, 
severed  from  life,  is  life  itself,  informed  thronghout  by  a  true 
spiritual  reverence  and  worship  of  God  and  bj  a  sincere  desire 
to  conform  in  principle  and  conduct  to  the  divine  WilL 

Witness,  moreover,  the  benign  power  exerted  by  Christ  tnd 
His  teachings  upon  the  relations  subsisting  between  man  tod 
man.  When  Jesus  was  born  vast  multitudes  were  in  the  bond- 
age  of  slavery.  Upon  these  the  haughty  temper  of  their  masF 
ters  perpetrated  terrible  cruelties.  Behold  now  what  Chnst 
has  wrought !  The  legal  and  social  status  of  these  multitudes 
has  been  changed.  The  lofty  wall,  which  seemed  strong  enongk 
for  all  ages,  to  separate  the  classes,  has  yielded  to  the  levelling 
equalizing  power  of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  saying,  as  they  onoe 
did,  ''We  are  better  than  you,"  men  who  are  '^ transformed  bj 
the  renewing  of  their  minds  '*  through  the  Spirit,  cheerfully 
acknowledge,  ''  Tou  are  as  good  as  we."  Christians  recognise 
a  common  Father,  and  themselves  as  brethren  entitled,  there- 
fore, all  alike  to  the  blessings  promised  to  God's  children. 

The  relation  of  society  to  woman  has  been  changed  to  aa 
equivalent  degree  by  the  same  beneficent  power.  The  pitiable 
position  she  to-day  occupies  among  Pagan  nations  was  once  her 
lot  everywhere.  Christ  has  reformed  that  relation.  His  atti- 
tude towards  women  was  the  germ  of  their  whole  subsequent 
enfranchisement.  The  added  protection,  the  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity, the  tender  recognition  now  accorded  her  by  every  true 
Christian  man  is  a  gift  to  her  of  Him  who  was  the  Son  of 
Mary.  This  gift  has  not  led  her  to  forfeit  her  womanly  glory; 
rather  to  perfect  it  in  the  love  of  her  Lord.  Her  intensity  of 
faith,  the  reckless  completeness  of  her  self-consecration  to 
noble  aims  constitute  a  prophecy  of  the  great  things  to  be  done 
by  her  when  Christ's  full  reformation  shall  have  placed  her  side 
by  side  with  her  brethren  in  perfect  equality. 

So  the  relation  of  man  to  the  feebleness  of  child-life  has  also 
been  altered.  Before  Jesus  had  lived  and  taught  there  wts 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel  scarcely  any  public  recognition  of 
duty  towards  little  children.  No  chapter  of  heathen  history  is  so 
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npressively  sad  as  that  which  recounts  the  dealings  of  the 
tate  and  of  parents  with  those  of  innocent  and  helpless  years, 
/hildren  were  left  entirely  to  the  perverse  and  fitful  instincts 
f  parents  for  their  protection,  training,  succor  and  nurture ; 
r  if  left  to  the  State,  to  suffer  from  greater  neglect  if  possible, 
nd  more  aggravated  inflictions  of  pain.  The  maxim  by  which 
athers  and  mothers  were  governed  in  dealing  with  their  off- 
pring  was  seemingly  the  same  as  that  of  tyrants :  '^  Muscularly 

am  able,  therefore  morally  I  may."  And  the  resultant  atro- 
ities  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  description  in  this  presence, 
/brist's  sweet  and  gracious  dealings  with  little  children,  and 
lis  tender  references  to  them,  have  wrought  changes  which 
estify  with  deepest  emphasis  how  happy  has  been  the  benefit 
rronght  by  the  Gospel  for  the  helpless  estate  of  the  little  child. 

Witness,  in  addition,  the  hallowing  effect  of  the  same  reform- 
ing power  upon  the  relation  of  society  toward  the  aged  and 
ofirm,  the  ignorant  and  poor,  the  dependent,  and  criminal 
lasses.  We  need  not  stay  to  speak  with  minuteness  about 
hese.  On  every  hand  all  around  us  there  are  living  and 
;ratifying  illustrations  of  the  improved  condition  which  those 
>eople  enjoy  under  the  Qospel.  How  large  and  generous  the 
provision  which  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those 
ipon  whom  the  burdens  and  infirmities  of  age  are  resting! 
low  lavish  the  expenditure  of  money  to  provide  opportunities 
or  acquiring  an  education,  even  to  the  humblest  of  the  poor ! 
low  bounteous  the  charities  which  support  the  numerous  insti- 
utions  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  those  whose  impaired  faculties 
r  afflicted  bodies  make  them  dependent  upon  others*  care! 
Lnd  in  this  care  for  others,  it  is  not  forgotten  to  make  provi- 
ion  even  for  the  fallen  and  criminal  classes.  The  inhuman 
unishments  have  been  reformed,  the  severities  of  their  incar- 
eration  have  been  softened,  and  Christian  effort  is  active  in 
eason  and  out  of  season  in  behalf  of  their  protection  against 
ijustice,  and  for  their  reclamation,  if  possible,  to  deserved  free- 
om  from  the  restraints  of  the  law.  With  reference  to  all  these, 
/hristian  governments  and  institutions  have  been  brought 
26 
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Diider  the  moulding,  reforming  power  of  Christ's  Spirit,  and, 
like  the  Church,  they  nov  know  not  any  diatioctions  of  rich  or 
poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  race  or  cUsg.  All  have  been  glori' 
fied,  as  it  were,  into  a  higher  life,  through  the  trausforming 
power  of  Jesus,  the  Christ. 

Those  chosen  of  God  to  originate  reformations  of  this  cimr- 
aeter,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  are  alwsji 
the  viotims  of  their  own  calling.     That  seems  to   be  a  Ut  goT- 
erning  orery  nation,  and  across  that  of  the  Jews  it  wns  writlcn 
in  letters  of  blood.      Elijah,  Amos,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremitli, 
Daniel,  John  the  Baptist,  all  of  these  heroic  men,  Jesus  knew, 
became  the  victims  of  priest);  or  royal  power,  or  of  the  p&ssiom 
of  the  people.     He  was  conscious  that  the  accomplishing  of  Ilii   | 
work  meant  for  Himself  a  similar  end.     The  end  came  H'iI  no-   < 
expectedlj.     He  became  a  willing  victim  of  the  accursed  croii,  I 
knowing  that  when  lifted  up  to  that  commaoding  height,  Hi  i 
ahoald  be  able  "to  draw  all  men  unto  himself."    That  prnpheiie  | 
word  of  His,  like  many  others,  declared   His   conviction  tfait  I 
His  work  was  not  finally  done;  that  He  expected  it  not  tobt  \ 
done,  when,  with  His  iips   tremhiing  in  death,  He  commeniled 
His  8|)irit  into  the  hands  of  His  Falhcr. 

And  so  Hia  reforming  work  goes  constantly  forward.  It  rons 
like  a  stream  of  life  and  glory  through  the  ages.  What  He  undff- 
took  is  not  yet  fully  accomplished.  Kingdoms  arrayed  agiiust 
kingdoms,  the  turbulence  of  vice  in  many  indiviilualsand  nation*, 
unconqupred,  villains  revelling  in  their  craft,  assassins  gratifviaj 
their  thirst  for  blood,  the  weak  oppressed  by  the  strong,  the  in- 
nocent Buiferingfrom  the  guilty — these  and  like  ftcts  show  th»t 
Christ  must  continue  His  reforming  workatill  further  before  the 
evolution  of  history  shall  result  in  perfected  society.  The  pwl 
of  this  process  is  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future.  Hii 
sovereign  rule  and  authority  will  ultimately  find  universal  ac- 
knowledgment, and  then  in  the  new  earth  and  new  hesieu 
wherein  dwelleth  rigbteousTiess,  men  shall  be  like  Clirisi. 
sweet  in  sympathy,  pure  in  holiness,  vital  with  love,  and  Ilisrf- 
forming  workbe  fully  realized. 
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VIII. 
CRISTIANITY  A  LIFE. 

BT  THE  REV.  AMBROSE  M.  SCHMIDT. 

.  nearly  nineteen  centuries  the  name  of  Christ  has  been 
he  lips  of  friend  and  foe  as  has  been  no  other  name.  For 
nineteen  centuries  Christianitj  has  permeated  and 
ed  the  thought  and  literature  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
rth. 

a  like  period  of  time  the  Religion  of  The  Christ  has 
)rmed  and  recreated  individuals  and  nations,  and  the  end 
yet  Notwithstanding  all  this,  men — Christian  men — 
)re  or  less  divided  in  opinion  when  called  on  to  give  an- 
,0  the  question,  "What  is  Christianity?*'  By  some, 
ianity  is  apprehended  primarily  as  Revelation  or  Doc- 

by  others,  as  a  Religious  Experience ;  by  others,  as  Con- 
r  Character ;  by  still  others,  as  a  Life, 
he  midst  of  such  diversity  as  this,  can  we  find  an  answer 

question, '^  What  is  Christianity  ?*' that  will  prove  all- 
ehensive  ?  Is  Christianity  any  one  of  these,  or  is  it  all 
3e? 

mce  recognizes  two  methods  of  investigation  whereby  the 
!  or  character  of  a  substance  may  be  known,  one  the  ana- 
the  other  the  synthetic.  Which  do  we  need  in  order  that 
y  gain  a  full  and  clear  apprehension  of  Christianity,  the 
on  of  the  Christ,  the  Religion  of  the  eternal  and  natural 
•  God  ? 

11  our  knowledge  of  the  parts  determine  our  knowledge  of 
lole  or  vice  versa  f 

h  methods  are  legitimate,  both  are  really  necessary  parts 
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of  one  and  the  same  system,  yet  for  oar  present  purpose  we 
prefer  the  latter  method.  Enow  the  whole  and  the  parts  ve 
known.  To  return — When  Christianity  is  defined  as  Revelation 
or  Doctrine^  Religious  Experience  or  Character,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  definitions  which  answer  to  certain  phases  of  or  essen- 
tial elements  in  Christianity,  but  are  not  all-embracing  nor  all- 
comprehensive. 

As  the  plant  is  more  than  roots,  stem,  leaves,  branches,  tis- 
sue, sap,  bud  and  flowers,  so  Christianity  is  more  than  any  one 
of  these — yea,  more  than  all  of  them  taken  together.  The  plant 
is  primarily  a  living  organism,  as  also  is  Christianity  a  lifing 
organism.  The  Religion  of  Christ  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
religions  in  the  world  in  which  the  life  of  its  founder  is  neees- 
sary  for  its  perpetuity.  Zarathustra,  Gautama,  Confucius  may 
or  may  not  have  lived.  Their  teachings  are  mere  nioral  and 
ethical  principles,  and  do  not  require  the  life  of  him  who  set 
forth  these  precepts. 

Mohammedism  bears  the  name  of  its  founder,  but  his  fol- 
lowers are  free  to  acknowledge  that  Mahomet  is  dead.  Because 
Mahomet  is  dead,  therefore,  Mohammedism  must  die;  it  is  even 
now  disintegrating,  for  it  has  no  life  in  it.  It  is  recorded  that 
when  Mahomet  died,  Abu  Bekr,  who  afterwards  became  the 
first  Caliph,  went  forth  from  the  chamber  of  death  proclaim- 
ing, **  Whoso  worshipeth  Mahomet  let  him  know  that  Mahomet 
is  dead ;  but  whoso  worshipeth  God  let  him  know  that  (rod 
liveth  and  dieth  not." 

In  this  one  thing  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian  Religion  is 
manifest.  It  is  the  religion  of  a  living  Person — a  religion  that 
is  permeated  by  His  life,  quickened  and  energized  by  His 
Spirit,  and  because  of  this  ever-living,  ever-present  Spirit  of 
Christ  Christianity  cannot  die,  for  the  Son  of  God  "liveth  and 
dieth  not." 

In  the  early  Church,  before  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Mas- 
ter's life  had  lost  their  living  reality  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  dogmas,  Christianity  was  recognized  as  a  living  power, 
present  in  the  hearts  of   believers,  permeating,   transforming 
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cl  recreating  them.  St.  Paul  exclaims,  in  writing  to  the 
latians :  ^'I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ,  yet  I  live; 
1  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  that  life 
ich  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith." 
The  Christianity  of  the  martyrs  was  not  merely  a  matter 
religious  experience,  revelation  nor  doctrine;  not  a  mere 
estion  of  conduct  nor  of  character,  but  a  question  of  life, 
personal  life  communion  with  God  through  a  personal 
viour. 

[n  answer  to  the  attacks  ma^e  upon  them,  the  early  de- 
iders  of  the  faith  proudly  pointed  to  the  effect  of  this  new 
igion  upon  the  lives  of  its  professors.  Said  an  early 
iter:  ^^They  pass  their  days  on  earth  but  are  citizens  of 
iven.  They  obey  the  prescribed  laws,  and  at  the  same 
le  surpass  the  laws  by  their  lives.  They  love  all  men, 
i  are  persecuted  by  all.*'  Very  early,  however,  in  the 
idiffival  period,  there  was  manifested  a  tendency  to  regard 
ristianity  rather  as  a  revelation  than  as  a  life,  and  to 
ierstand  by  revelation  mainly  a  system  of  dogmas  or  doc- 
nes.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  most  easily  opened  the 
y  for  the  age  of  Intellectualism.  Here,  faith  is  repre- 
ited  not  so  much  as  a  personal  trust  in  a  living  Saviour 
an  assent  to  a  system  of  doctrines  in  which  the  will  of 
)  individual  is  alone  active  in  accepting  the  doctrines  of 
I  Church.  Faith  meant  intellectual  assent  to  certain  dog* 
3  or  traditions.  AVith  such  credo  as  this  the  Church 
.dily  passed  into  the  ecclesiastical  phase,  a  phase  of  organ- 
tion.  The  mighty  structure  of  the  Roman  hierarchy 
»idly  arose  and  Christianity  became  a  formulary  of  tradi- 
aal    or   doctrinal    precepts  accepted    and  obeyed  by  those 

0  were  named  Christians.      So  great  stress  was  laid  upon 

1  necessity  of  works  that  faith,  a  living  personal  faith 
lost  ceased  to  be  looked  for  or  required  in  the  individual 
iever. 

Then  came  the  age  of  mysticism,  and  after  that  the  evan- 
ical  age.      Now  repentance    and   faith  take    the    place  of 
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obedience  and  works.  The  Reformation  introdaeed  an  age 
of  Evangelical  Christianity  and  produced  a  great  variety  of 
phases,  prominent  among  ^hich  was  Experimentalism. 

Christianity  henceforth  must  be  a  matter  of  experience; 
something  to  be  felt,  tried,  proven  and  if  found  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, accepted  and  believed  in.  The  latter  days  of  Exp^ 
mentalism  are  upon  us.  What  of  the  future  ?  says  a  recent 
writer.  '^  The  laws  of  progressive  religion  operate  like  those  of  * 
politics,  and  are  governed  by  antecedent  habits.  From  some  at 
the  tendencies  of  modem  Christians  we  may  gauge  wUkt  the 
nature  of  their  coming  forth  may  be/' then  he  adds  later  on : 
^^  From  these  evidences  we  gather  that  the  new  phase  of  Ghrie- 
tianity  will  be  one  of  conduct.  "  In  so  far  as  he  makes  oondnet 
the  outward  expression  of  an  inward  life,  his  statement  may 
stand,  but  very  much  of  so-called  Christian  conduct  has  very 
little  that  is  in  sympathy  with  the  demand  for  a  life  that  ia 
lived  in  and  with  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  Himself  the  only  soaree 
of  all  life  and  the  only  Fountain  from  whence  can  flow  that  real 
spirit-life  requisite  for  all  true  Christian  conduct  or  character. 
All  character — all  good  character — is  not  necessarily  Christian 
character ;  indeed,  may  it  not  be  said  that  all  good  character 
(morally  good)  does  not  become  Christian  character  ! 

Morality  is  not  Christianity,  though  for  many  those  two 
terms  appear  to  be  synonymous. 

It  was  the  character  of  Christ  as  manifested  by  Him  which 
caused  the  germinal  faith  of  His  disciples  to  unfold,  but  the 
revelation  of  His  character  was  the  revelation  of  His  life.  In 
John  2  :  1 1,  we  read  :  **  This  beginning  of  his  signs  did  Jefus  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  his  glory  (character)  :  and  hie 
disciples  believed  on  him."  For  them,  however,  Christianity 
meant  nothing  less  than  a  personal,  living  union  with  a  living 
jyersonal  Christ. 

That  the  Relicjion  of  Christ  is  more  than  Revelation  or  Doc- 
trine — yea,  more  than  the  Scriptures  themselves — is  manifest 
from  the  words  of  our  Saviour  as  He  addressed  the  Jews  when 
in  Jerusalem  attending  the  feast:  **Ye  search  the  Scriptures/' 
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He  said,  ''because  ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life: 
and  these  are  they  which  bear  witness  of  me ;  and  ye  will  not 
come  to  me,  that  ye  may  have  life.*'  John  5 :  40.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  given  to  them  as  a  means  to  an  end.  They  erred  in 
that  they  made  what  was  designed  merely  as  a  means,  serve  for 
them  as  the  end.     They  rested  their  faith  in  the  Scriptures. 

So  men  err  to-day  when  Christianity  is  apprehended  pri- 
marily, as  revelation  or  doctrine  (a  learned  theologian's  state- 
ment to  the  contrary  notwithstanding) :  ^'  These  are  they  which 
bear  witness  of  me."  Finger-boards  they  are,  pointing  the  way 
to  the  fountain  of  life,  but  unable  pf  themselves  to  give  to  men 
that  life.  Nowhere  do  we  read :  '^  He  that  believeth  in  the 
Scriptures  hath  eternal  life/'  but  plainly  it  is  taught  that ''  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life,"  John  3 :  36. 
Again,  the  Religion  of  Christ  is  more  than  Personal  Experi- 
ence or  character.  Personal  Experience  may  aid  in  attaining 
to  true  Christian  character ;  conduct  may  afford  personal  ex- 
perience and  evidence  the  nobility  of  character,  but  that  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  remains  flesh,  and  is  of  the  earth  earthy 
unless  there  be  a  dying  unto  the  old  Adamic  life  and  an  im- 
planting into,  a  living  of  the  new  Adamic  life.  St.  Paul,  in 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  boldly  affirms :  "  For  ye  died,  and 
your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

WLat  can  he  mean  but  that  they,  as  Christians,  were  living  a 
new  life  in  Christ,  a  life  differing  in  all  things  from  their  former 
life  ?  In  his  High  Priestly  prayer  (John  17:3)  Jesus  says :  "  And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee  the  only  true 
God  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  knowledge,  at  first  sight,  might  appear  to  mean  a 
knowledge  gained  through  intellectual  apprehension  or  experi- 
ence. "  The  word  ^  know '  does  not  express  perfect  but  incep- 
tive and  ever-growing  knowledge."  Knowledge  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  is  neither  the  condition  of  the  life  nor  life  itself. 
Life  is  that  state  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  when  that  life  is  perfected  in 
us  we  shall  know  them  as  they  are.      Knowledge  is  therefore 
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dependent  on  life,  for  there  emn  1>e  no  knowledge  without  life, 
mnd  the  life  whieh  thej  who  mre  in  Christ  now  hare  is  eUmd 
Kfe. 

The  tendenej  of  the  mge  seems  to  be  rather  t»  hold  etemil 
life  before  the  Christian  as  a  reward  to  be  giren  hereafter,  in- 
stead of  a  present  possession.  Let  this  latter  truth  receive  due 
emphasis  and  the  Religion  of  Christ  can  no  longer  be  appre- 
hended as  mere  Rerelation,  Doctrine,  Expmence  or  Character. 
Christianitj  is  not  one  of  the  many  religions  of  the  world,  but 
the  onlj  religion  that  offers  eternal  life  as  a  present  possefldon. 
If  this  be  tme,  can  we  rest  satisfied  with  any  definition  of 
Christianity  that  does  not  sum  np  or  embrace  all  of  its  manj 
phases  in  that  one,  all -comprehensive  word  LiFB  !  That  etemil 
life  is  now  offered  to  the  believer ;  that  eternal  life  is  the  pre- 
sent possession  of  those  who  have  ''  pat  on  Christ  '^  is  dearly 
taught  both  by  Christ  Himself  and  by  the  Apostles. 

Hear  cor  Master  speak :  "  He  that  eateth  my  fieah  ml 
drinketh  my  blood  hcUh  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  ap  at 
the  last  day/'  John  6 :  54.  Hear  the  beloved  John  declaring: 
^'  And  the  witness  is  this,  that  God  gave  anto  us  eternal  lifei 
and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  haih  theUftj 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life.  These 
things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  ye  may  know  that  yehm 
eternal  lifey  even  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God,"  1  John  5  :  11-13.  Through  faith  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  this  life,  the  believer  receiving  his  new  life  from  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  all  life. 

There  are  Christians  and  Christians,  just  as  there  are 
Americans  and  Americans  real  and  nominal.  '*Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  :  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,"  Matt.  7  :  21.  Many  there  are  who  have  been 
named  Christians;  who  have  been  implanted  into  Christ 
through  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  who  have  publicly  confessed 
Christ  as  their  Master,  yet  for  whom  the  Church  of  Christ 
possesses  no  more  merit  than  an  ordinary  fraternal  circle  or 
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brotherhood.  They  have  been  ingrafted  into  the  vine  but  have 
failed  to  appropriate  the  life  of  the  vine.  They  have  never 
grown.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  many  lifeless 
members  in  the  Church  of  Christ  their  presence  in  nowise  con- 
travenes the  truth  that  Christianity  is  a  life.  The  presence  of 
lifeless  branches  on  a  tree  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  tree  itself  is  lifeless,  so  long  as  the  tree  has  many  other 
branches  that  bear  foliage  and  fruit.  It  is,  however,  an  evi- 
dence that  these  lifeless  branches  have  failed  to  take  up  into 
themselves  the  life  of  the  tree.  In  other  words,  Confession  is 
not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  living  faith.  Hearing  joined  to 
confession  will  not  insure  any  man's  salvation.  The  receiving 
of  the  word  and  the  doing  of  the  Master's  will — these  are  the 
fruits  whereby  the  confessor  and  hearer  evidences  the  fact  that 
his  life  is  nourished  by  Christ's  life,  and  that  for  Him  Christi- 
anity means  a  life  union  with  a  living  Christ.  The  Church  is 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  believers  are  members  of  His  body. 
This  community  of  believers  incorporate  in  His  body  are  known 
as  Christians.  The  religious  belief  which  they  profess  is  named 
Christianity — so  named  because  of  that  personal  Christ  who 
lives  in  His  Church  by  His  Spirit,  and  through  His  Spirit 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  His  believers.  The  Religion  of  Christ, 
the  Religion  of  the  Eternal  and  Natural  Son  of  God  is  there- 
fore primarily  a  life — IT  is  life  itself  ! 

Apprehend  Christianity  as  a  life  and  Revelation,  Doctrine, 
Experience  and  Character  will  flow  forth  as  the  natural  streams 
of  one  common  fountain,  each  revealing  distinct  phases  of  that 
life,  yet  each  finding  its  source  in  Him  whose  ever-present 
Spirit  abideth  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  in  whose  lives  is  mir- 
rored the  image  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  whose  fol- 
lowers we  are. 
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Biblical  Hkrmeneuticb.  A  Treatise  on  the  Interpretatioii  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  Milton  a  Terry,  &  T.  D.,  Proferaor  of  Old  T«ta- 
ment  Exegesis  inGrarivtt  Biblical  Institnte.  New  York:  Hnnt^  Ettoo. 
Cincinnati :  Cranston  A  Stowe,  1892.     Price,  $3.00. 

This  18  a  handsome  volume  of  500  pages,  and  treats  with  abOitj 
the  subjects  usually  considered  in  such  a  treatise.    We  can  fireelj 
commend  it  for  use  in  this  department.      What  it  explains  io  ^efe^ 
ence  to  the  principle  of  interpretation  in  general,  and  of  the  iDte^ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  in  particular,  is  very  important  and  neoesBary. 
But  we  have  felt  for  some  years  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  ^ven 
in  such  treatises  to  the  difference  between  the  Bible  and  all  other 
books.    What  is  this  difference  ?    Briefly,  it  is  that  the  Bible  treata 
of  supernatural,  revealed  truth,  whereas  all  other  books  treat  of 
what  we  may  designate  as  natural  truth,  or  truth  in  the  sphere  o( 
the  natural  creation.     But,  it  is  said,  is  not  all  truth  one?    In  one 
sense,  yes ;  in  another  sense,  no.     The  truth  in  the  Bible  relates  to 
the  netv  creation  in   Christ  Jesus,  and  in  order  to  apprehend  this 
order  of  truth  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  a  proper  idea  of,  and 
faith  in,  that  creation.    Just  as  knowledge  of  the  person  of  Christ 
cannot  be  attained  to  merely  by  the  natural  reason,  but  requires 
faith  in  the  supernatural  constitution  of  His  person,  so  it  is  necessary* 
first  of  all,  to  grasp  the  unique  character  of  truth  as  it  holds  in    the 
new  creation,  m  order  to  come  en  rapport  with  the  teaching  of   the 
inspired  Scriptures.     We  approve  all  that  is  given  in  this  work  ^ 
proper  and  necessary  in  order  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  Bil>l«> 
but  it  needs  to  be  supplemented,  in  our  opinion,  by  a  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  difference  between  the  Bible  and  all  other  booto. 
The  Bible  is  not  only  the  Word  of  Ood;  nature  is  also,  in  a  sense, 
a  word  of  God ;  but  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  in  relation  to   a 
new  order  of  supernatural  truth  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ     Then  a 
central  principle  must  be  found  for  a  right  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.     This  centre  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  the  light  and  life  of  the  Bible.     Christ  said  to  the  Jews :  "  Ye 
do  search  the  Scriptures  because  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eterna] 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."     St.  Faul  studied  the 
Scriptures  for  years  without  understanding  the  first  truth  they  con- 
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&ined.  When  he  learned  to  know  Christ  he  saw  Him  in  every  page, 
nd  now  came  to  a  new  understanding  of  the  sacred  record.  Hence 
^e  would  start  our  Hermeneutics  with  a  consideration,  first  of  all, 
f  what  the  Bible  is,  and  then  the  central  principle  of  the  Bible,  and 
hen  take  up  what  is  presented  in  this  volume.  We  would  like  to 
xtend  these  remarks,  but  we  shall  reserve  what  else  we  have  to  say 
or  a  future  occasion. 

lOMILETICAL  COMMKNTARY  ON  THF   BoOK    OF    GkNEPIS.        By   Rev.  J.   8. 

Exell,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Seale,  A.  K.  C.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  1892.     Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  American  authorized  edition  of 
'The  Preacher's  Complete  Homiletic  Commentary  on  the 
)ld  Testament."  The  entire  work  has  been  recently  completed 
n  London,  and  has  been  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  many  of 
he  clergy  of  all  denominations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers 
o  issue  an  American  edition  from  plates  supplied  by  the  English 
mblishers,  and,  if  they  can  secure  sufficiently  large  advance  orders, 
mt  the  price  at  about  one-half  that  of  the  English  edition,  which 
mported  in  single  sets  costs  about  $60  per  set. 

The  publishers  say :  ''  Among  the  special  features  of  this  great 
?ork  which  have  influenced  us  in  our  determination  to  print  an 
i.merican  edition  are : 

"  1st.  The  exhaustive  character  of  this  Commentary.  Its  edit- 
ors claim  (and  their  claim  seems  justified)  that  the  work  opens  up 
or  homiletic  use  every  available  verse  or  paragraph  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  can  be  turned  to  homiletic  advantage.  For  instance, 
lotwithstanding  the  paucity  of  homiletic  literature  on  the  Book  of 
Feremiah,  the  volume  on  Jeremiah  will  be  found  to  contain  in  brief 
\r  Hiller  form  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  suggestive  treatments 
»f  texts  for  sermon  use,  among  which  are  no  fewer  than  four  hun- 
Ired  and  seventy  sermon  outlines  upon  texts  which  appear,  so  far  as 
iterature  afibrds  evidence,  to  have  been  hitherto  unused  by  preach- 
ers. The  same  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  Book  of 
Swings  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have  hitherto 
)een  but  sparsely  used  as  sources  for  texts  for  sermons. 

"  2d.  The  Commentary  is  the  work  of  a  score  of  distinguished 
lomilists  (see  enclosure).  The  original  work  in  the  volumes  is  of 
he  highest  excellence,  and  the  selections  have  been  made  with  great 
kill  and  discrimination.  Every  efibrt  has  been  made  on  the  part 
)f  the  learned  editors  to  store  in  these  volumes  the  best  of  the  homi- 
etic  study  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries.  Besides  the  indices  in 
^he  several  volumes  there  is  an  elaborate  and  copious  index  volume 
o  the  whole.  The  work  is  most  highly  commended  by  preachers 
ind  by  the  press  of  England." 

As  a  rule  homiletical  commentaries  are  not  the  best  for  a  critical 
tudy  of  the  Scriptures,  but  every  rule  has  its  exceptions.     The 
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danger  with  tbem  is  that  they  make  moral  leflsons  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  study,  and  these  moral  lessons  become  merely  naiuraliiie,  Le., 
they  overlook  the  deep  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  as  a  super-naiuinU 
revelation.  But  the  volume  before  us  seems  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
proper  sense  of  the  text,  and  in  addition  gives  its  homiletical  use. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ministers,  and  will  no  doubt  drcalata 
largely  aniong  them. 

The  Book  of  Job.  By  Robert  A.  Watson,  D.D.,  author  of  '^  Jodgm  and 
Ruth,"  "Gospels  of  Yesterday,"  etc  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son,  51  £.  Tenth  Street,  1892.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  known  as  "  The  Expositor's 
Bible  "     It  is  an  interestinj?  work  on  an  interesting  subject 

Of  the  book  of  Job  Thomas  Carlyle  says :  "  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  things  ever  written  by  man,  a  noble  book — a  book  for  til 
men.  Such  living  likenesses  were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime  8(n^ 
row,  sublime  reconciliations ;  oldest  choral  melody,  as  of  the  heart 
of  manhood;  so  soft  and  great  as  the  summer  midnight;  as  the 
world  with  its  seas  and  stars, — there  is  nothing  written,  I  think,  of 
equal  literary  merit."  Dr.  Watson  designates  it  "  the  first  e;ieat 
poem  of  the  soul  in  its  mundane  conflict,  facing  the  inexorable  of 
sorrow,  change,  pain  and  death,  and  feeling  within  itself  at  one  and 
the  same  time  weakness  and  energy,  the  hero  and  the  serf,  briUiaiit 
hopes,  terrible  fears;"  and  he  further  asserts  that  '*with  entire 
veracity  and  amazing  force  this  book  represents  the  never-ending 
drama  renewed  in  every  generation  and  in  every  genuine  life." 

In  his  exposition  of  this  sublime  book,  this  grand  and  divinely- 
inspired  poem,  Dr.  Watson  is  very  happy.  In  an  attractive  and 
elegant  style  he  elucidates  its  character  and  wisely  comments  on  its 
contents.  No  one  we  think  can  read  his  masterly  exposition  with- 
out feeling  thankful  to  him  for  its  preparation.  We  heartily  com- 
mend it  therefore  to  all  interested  in  Bible  study.  The  learned  and 
the  unlearned  can  alike  read  it  with  profit 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  By  the  Rev.  James  IVnny,  R  D- 
New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  61  E.  Tenth  Street,  1892.  Pricei 
$1.50. 

This  volume,  also,  like  the  one  just  noticed,  forms  part  of  "  T^* 
Expositor's  Bible.*'      It  presents  a  highly  interesting,  as  well  as 
able  and  instructive  exposition  of  the  earliest  of  the  Epistles  of 

great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.     Among  the  subjects  discussed 

"The  Signs  of  Election,"  ^* Conversion,'*  "  Charity  and  Indeper^*^ 
ence,"  '*  The  Dead  in  Christ,"  **  The  Day  of  the  Lord,"  "  The  W  ^ 

of  Sin,"  and  "  The  Christian  Worth  of  Labor."     The  comme-nts    ^, 

the  author  are  throughout  very  judicious  and  deserving  of  care^^r 
consideration.  The  work  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  a  place  ^ 
the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  which  is  high  praise. 
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From  the  Usher's  Desk  to  the  Tabernacle  Pulpit.  The  Life  and 
Labors  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  By  Rev.  Robert  Shindler,  author  of 
"Northeram  Hall,"  etc.  Fourth  Thousand.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  51  East  10th  Street,  near  Broadway.    1892.    Price,  $1.50. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  was  a  truly  apostolic  man.  As  a 
preacher  he  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  life  of  such  a  man  is  always  worth  studying.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  therefore  a  desirable  one.  That  its  statements  may  be  accepted 
as  correct  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  the  proof-sheets  of  this 
"  Life,'*  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  last  chapter,  were  revised 
at  Mentone  under  Mr.  Spurgeon's  supervision  during  his  last  illness. 
Besides  the  facts  of  his  life,  the  volume  also  contains  a  number  of 
portraits  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  taken  at  different  times,  together  with 
other  interesting  illustrations  which  adds  to  its  value. 

The  People's  Bible.  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture.  Bv  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London.  Vol.  XVI., 
Jeremiah  zx.-Daniel.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  London 
and  Toronto.    Price,  $1.50. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Parker  presents  to  us  his  discourses  on  the 
later  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  together  with  those  on  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezeklel,  and  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  These  discourses  are  all  distinguished  by  brilliant  rhetoric 
and  strikinglv  expressed  thought.  To  ministers  of  the  gospel  they 
will  prove  themselves  highly  suggestive,  and  to  readers  generally 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  edifying  and  inspiring.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious volumes  of  this  series,  the  discourses  are  supplemented  by 
"  Handfuls  of  Purpose,*'  drawn  from  the  texts  and  topics,  and  espe- 
cially prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers.  The  volume  also  contains 
a  number  of  prayers. 

Practical  Reflections  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  By  M.  C.  Horine,  A.M., 
Pastor  of  St.  James*  Lutheran  Church,  Reading,  Pa.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Rev.  Eli  Huber,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Messiah  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  No.  42  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Price,  50  cents. 

These  Reflections  were  originally  prepared  for  the  members  of  the 
author's  own  congregation,  and  presented  to  them  in  nine  discourses 
which  form  the  chapters  of  this  little  volume.  They  are  of  a  truly 
practical  character,  and  cover  the  whole  Book  of  Kuth  in  a  clear, 
connected  and  orderly  way.  They  are  therefore  a  practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  book.  In  preparing  them  the  author  s  aim  has  been, 
first  of  all,  to  attract  attention  to  the  charming  story  of  Ruth,  and 
create  an  interest  in  it,  and  in  the  second  place  to  raise  in  the  minds 
of  others  **  a  feeling  of  high  self  respect,  or  unwavering  faith  in  God, 
of  cheerful  hope  in  days  of  adversity,  and  of  abidmg  conviction 
that  true  nobility  of  character,  true  piety  and  worth,  may  be  found 
among  those  who  tread  the  humble  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  among 
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the  more  famed  sons  and  daughters  of  men."  The  work  19  ocie 
which  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  which  can  scarcely  fiiil 
to  inspire  in  those  who  read  it  a  deeper  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
blessedaeee  of  holy  living. 

Order  of  Service  with  the  Hetdelbkbo  Catr'^htsm,  for  nm  in  Ae 
SundA^-achoQl,  the  Catechelical  Class  unM  Church-Work  SocietieKi  Com- 
piled and  arranged  bj  Bct.  NttJiniiiel  Z.  Hoyder,  Soulh  Bethlehem,  P». 
1801.     Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  an  admirahle  little  book.  It  consists  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  a  brief  Catechism  of  the  Church  Year,  Ordera  of  Service 
for  the  different  Sundays  of  the  Church  Year,  and  Prayers  for 
special  occasions.  It  is  designed  for  tHrC  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
at  stated  meetings  for  Catechetioil  instruction.  In  its  preparation  a 
real  want  has  been  supplied.  On  account  of  ila  merits  it  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  Reformed  <.'hurch  Sunday-school.  Ite  genersl 
use  could  scarcely  fail  to  advunce  true  spiritual  knowledge  and 
growth-  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  mmirters 
and  Sunday-school  superintcndeiiU  of  the  Reformed  Church, 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  the  contents  of  the  FiiA 
Chapter  of  Genesis  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  established  facH  of 
Science,  and  that  therefore  it  bears  iu  itself  evidence  of  being  the 
work  of  one  who  exhaustively  uudcr^toud  tlie  import  and  the  order 
of  all  phcuomenii,  and  from  an  iuHiiite  abundance  selected  tin w; 
suited  to  his  purpose.  The  argument  is  presented  in  the  fonu  <->f  a 
discussion  continued  through  nine  evenings  with  a  Professor  ui' 
Natural  Sciences.  The  book  i^  well  written,  and  gives  evidemre of 
considerable  schohirship  and  ingeuLiity.  Those  interested  in  the  siit>- 
ject  to  which  it  relates  will  find  it  deiserving  of  attention. 

Oun  Lokd's  Ljtf..  A  Continuous  Narriilive  in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Gi»- 
p,^l«  amirdint'  to  the  (Joiuui.m  Version.  Arni.igea  hy  Jnmes  Slnine,  S.t.f-. 
LL.U.  New  York:  Hunt  &t:alo:i.  Cin.'iiinaii ;  Cranston  &  Slowe.  18» 
Priee,  4.j  cents. 

This  Life  of  our  Lord  is  substantially  a  condensation  of  the  t^^ 
of  the  author's  Harmony  of  the   Goapelf,  published  in  1852,  W*'"' 
sucb  changes  as  were  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  purpose.       ^ 
gives,  in  regular  chronological  order,  without  omission  or  repetiti*"' 
all  the  events  and  discourses  of  our  Lord's  lite  in  the  exact  langu^*!^ 
of  the  sacred  evangelists  as  found  in  the  Authorized  Version,  ^^ 
at  the  same  time  indicates  t!ie  Gospel,  by  chanter  and  verse,  fir*  ^Ir 
which  each  particular  is  derived.     Besides  a  Drief  preface  by  "^Tv 
author,  explaining  the  character  of  the  work,  it  is  also  prefaced  W-* 
a  very  full  table  of  contents,  a  textual  index,  and  tables  of  measu*^^ 
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weights,  time  and  winds,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
work  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  found  of  real 
service  in  the  study  of  Christ's  life. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  John  Wiley,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  iSynte- 
matic  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
Vol.  I.  New  York :.  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1892. 
Price  $3.00. 

This  volume  forms  part  of  the  *'  Library  of  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical Literature,"  edited  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  and  John  F. 
Hurst,  D.D.  It  is  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Series,  and  like  those 
tha  have  preceded  it  a  work  of  superior  merit  It  is  made  up  of 
an  Introduction  in  which  theology  is  defined,  its  source  and  scien- 
tific basis  pointed  out,  and  its  systemization  considered ;  and  in 
three  parts  which  treat  respectively  of  Theism,  Theology,  and  An- 
thropology. All  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  clear,  forcible  and 
able  manner.  The  work  is  especially  deserving  of  attention  as 
representing  the  present  theological  views  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  Christian  denominations  of  our  country.  We  are 
sorry  that  our  time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  fuller 
notice  of  the  work.  We  may  do  so  however  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Review. 

A  Hereditary  Consumptive's  Succbssful  Battle  for  Lite.  By  J. 
M.  Buckley,  D.D.  New  York  :  Hnnt  <^  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  & 
Stowe.    1892.    Price :  Paper  30  centn,  Cloth  50  centn. 

This  essay,  we  are  told  in  a  preparatory  note,  consists  of  articles 
which  appeared  originally  in  **  The  Christian  Advocate,"  and  some 
additional  matter  of  importance.  It  presents  some  very  important 
facts  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  would  maintain  their  health 
unimpaired,  as  well  as  by  those  who  would  obtain  relief  in  pulmon- 
ary troubles.  The  principles  underlying  the  treatise  we  believe  to 
be  sound  ones. 

The  Church  op  To-Morrow.  Addresses  delivered  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  autumn  of  1891.  By  VV.  J.  Dawson,  author  of  '*  Makers 
of  Modern  English,"  **  The  Redemption  of  Edward  Sirahan  "  etc  New 
York:   Hunt  <&  Eaton.    Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe,  1892.    Price  $1.00. 

Belioion  for  the  Times.  By  Lucian  Clark,  D.D,  Assistant  Editor  of 
"  The  Christian  Advocate.'*  New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati : 
Cranston  &  Stowe.    1892.    Price  $1.25. 

These  volumes  are  of  a  popular  character,  designed  to  bring  out 
the  practical  side  of  Christianity.  The  first  one  named  aims  to 
show  the  ethical  element  in  Christianity  as  seen  in  its  application  to 
the  personal  and  social  wants  of  man.  They  contain  good  thought 
clothed  in  good  style,  and  not  too  profound  for  reading  in  the  warm 
months  of  a  summer  vacation. 
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I. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

BY  JOHN   S.   STAHR,  D.D. 

There  is  not  a  single  mechanical  or  industrial  process  that 
has  not  felt  the  influence  of  the  marvelous  advance  in  scientific 
discovery  for  which  our  age  is  justly  celebrated.  There  is  not 
a  single  sphere  or  department  of  human  life  that  has  not  been 
changed  and  enlarged  by  the  application  of  new  principles  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  things  which  satisfy 
human  wants  or  minister  to  the  well-being  of  man.  In  the 
cottage  of  the  poor  as  well  as  in  the  mansion  of  the  rich,  in  the 
simple  surroundings  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  in  the  complex 
organizations  of  city  life  are  found  the  evidences  and  the  fruit 
of  an  advanced  civilization  that  furnishes  for  the  support,  the 
comfort,  the  amusement,  the  improvement  of  man  means  wrung 
from  reluctant  nature  by  the  triumph  of  human  skill  and 
genius  such  as  an  earlier  civilization  could  scarcely  imagine  in 
its  wildest  dreams.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  our 
educational  means  and  methods  should  also  have  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  this  spirit  of  progress.  Indeed  the  changes  which  have 
27  421 
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been  effected  in  the  external  life  of  man,  in  his  material  sur- 
roundings, may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  advancement  in 
knowledge  and  experience  which  is  characteristic  of  man  as  he 
develops  in  the  unfolding  of  his  historical  life — that  is,  the  life 
of  the  race.      But  progress  in  this  respect  consists  not  simplj 
in  the  increase  of  knowledge  by  virtue  of  which  new  and  sur- 
prising results  are  produced  in  the  combination  and  use  of  the 
forces  of  nature.     It  affects  the  development  of  man's  spirituti 
life  as  well  as  his  relation  to  nature — not  only  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  but  also  the  unfolding  of  mind,  the  making  of  the 
man  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers.     Investigation  extends  not 
only  to  the  realm  of  matter,  but  also  to  that  of  mind ;  discoveries 
are  made  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  natural,  but  also  in  that  of 
spiritual  law ;  and  in  either  case  we  find  that  every  point  of 
advantage  gained   by  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  is  imme- 
diately turned  to  practical  account  in  the  way  of  new  methods 
and  improved  processes  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same,or|     j 
it  may  be,  more  desirable  ends.     Accordingly  we  find  a  Nev     ^ 
Education,  as  well  as  a  New  Chemistry,  and  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  as  well  as  improved  processes  of  tanning.     All  this 
is  legitimate.     There  is  no  reason  why  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  mind  should  not  be  as  beneficial  in  education  as  thg 
application  of  electricity  is  in  the  new  French  process  of  mak- 
ing leather. 

Granting,  without  hesitation,  that  the  age  has  advanced  as 
rapidly  in  its  intellectual  as  it  has  in  its  material  development, 
there  is  still  room  for  doubting  many  of  the  strong  assertions 
which  are  made  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  in  educational  methods.     Not  all  change  is  pro- 
gress;  and  even  where  great  advantages  are  gained  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  effort,  the  new  order  of  things  may   be  ac- 
companied by  features  which  prove  great  drawbacks  in  the 
proper  acljustment  of  human  relations.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  manufacturing 
processes    by  the   invention  of  machinery,  the    application  of 
scientific  discoveries,  and  the  organization  of  labor  in  large  in- 
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dustrial  establishments  have  reBulted  in  the  cheapening  of  pro- 
ducts so  that  the  things  which  but  a  short  time  ago  coald  be  en- 
joyed only  by  the  wealthy  few,  are  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  very  moderate  means.  But  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  society  as  a  whole  is  so  much  the  better  off;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  multiplication  of  machinery  and  the  division  of 
labor,  so  beneficial  in  one  direction,  have  really  wrought  an 
injury  to  society  by  driving  the  small  producer  out  of  the 
market,  breaking  up  the  old-fashioned  apprentice  system,  and  in 
other  ways  changing  the  relations  between  man  and  man  in  a 
way  which  entails  the  loss  of  self-respect,  independence,  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  others.  So  also  in  the  sphere  of 
education  it  is  very  evident  that  learning  is  more  widely  dif- 
fused, that  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education  are  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  humblest,  and  that  the  field  of  knowledge 
has  become  so  greatly  enlarged  by  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  age  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  so  greatly  improved  by 
the  princely  liberality  of  the  founders  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  contrast  between  the 
means  and  methods  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  fifty  years 
ago.  And  yet  there  is  room  for  asking  the  question  whether, 
even  if  our  schools  are  improved,  our  facilities  multiplied,  our 
attainments  increased,  and  the  results  of  our  educational  pro- 
cesses enlarged,  there  may  not  also  be  corresponding  loss  en- 
tailed upon  us  by  the  systems  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  Do 
improved  methods  of  instruction,  better  organized  schools  and 
training  the  fruit  of  which  is  immediately  evident  in  practical 
results,  necessarily  make  better  men  ? 

This  question  is  not  raised  in  a  reactionary  spirit  or  with  a 
disposition  to  ignore  or  undervalue  the  advance  of  scientific 
thought  and  educational  theory.  No  educated  man,  certainly, 
and  especially  no  educator,  can  afford  childishly  to  hug  the 
delusion  of  pet  theories  or  to  cling  with  stubborn  pertinacity 
to  the  stale  traditions  of  the  past  simply  because  they  are  of 
the  past.  No  institution  of  learning  that  aims  to  be  worthy  of 
the  patronage  of  an  intelligent  public  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
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Boientific  progress  of  tbe  age,  or  fail  to  adopt  the  improve^^ 
means  of  Btud;  ud  the  better  methods  of  teaching  vhich  tt^g 
present  dftj  affords.     It  ma;  be  freely  conceded  that  the  ins^^ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  which  the  present  da;  requires,  ha^  -^ 
a  much  larger  problem  to  deal  with  than  man;  of  them  seem     ^. 
be  aware  of,  and  that  where  former);  a  few  thousands  w^j^ 
supposed  to  be  adequate  for  equipment  and  endowment,  oti/. 
lions  are  now  needed.     It  is  no  doubt  still  true  that  in  ednca- 
tion  more  depends  on   the  men  thsn  on  the  means.     A  Mar^ 
Hopkins,  a  Woolse;  or  a  Nerin  wields  more  influence  upon  tbe 
growing  mind  than  all  the  paraphernalia  of  college  equipment      i 
combined.    But  such  men  are  rare,  and  even  the;  do  not  drop       I 
from  the  sky.      The;  are  formed  b;  the  educational  system  of      j 
their  da;,  and  tbe;  need  adequate  means  to  work  with.    To 
suppose,  because    now  and    then  there   is  an  educator  nhoee 
power  and  influence  are  so  striking  that  ever;  ordinar;  appli-       | 
ance  in  the  wb;  of  building  and  apparatus  sinks  into  insignifi-       i 
eance,  that  therefore   college  and   universit;  endowments  are       ' 
not  needed,  is  a  piece  of  egregious  foil;.     The  argument  thai  a 
Mark  Hopkins  makes  a  university,  does  well  enough  when  it  ie 
important  tn  emphasise  the  influence  of  the  man  in  education, 
but  it  is  pernicious  as  well  as  false  when  it  is  used  as  an  apol- 
ogy ^or  ignorance,  indolence  or  parsimony.     Whatever  reason 
there  may  be  for  questioning  some  of  the  tendencies  of  tiit 
present  day  in   the  field  of  education,  there  is   no  occasion  for 
looking  back  to  the  paat  with  regret,  or  "  sighing  for  the  Besh- 
pots  of  Egypt,"  even  if  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  still  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  and  the  "  promised  land  "  is  not  jet  in 
TJew. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  set  forth  the 
shortcomings  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  day,  and  to 
sound  a  note  of  retreat  to  the  ground  occupied  by  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  nor  to  weep  over  the  treasure  expended  in 
the  endowment  of  large  institutions  of  learning,  because  "the 
ointment  might  hare  been  sold  for  two  hundred  pence  and 
^reu  to  the  poor."     It  is  proposed  rather  to  make  a  candid 
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nquiry  into  the  present  drift  of  thought  and  practice  to  see 
rhether,  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  present  generation 
mjoj8y  there  is  not  also  serious  loss,  and  that  of  a  kind  that 
fill  entail  a  very  damaging  tr{iin  of  evils  upon  the  coming 
reneration  unless  these  features  of  our  educational  develop- 
nent  can  be  modified,  and  the  current  turned  in  a  different 
lirection.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  is  room  for  criticising 
lome  things  in  the  educational  policy  of  the  present,  it  may  not 
>e  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  good  features  of  the 
earlier  system,  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  old-fashioned  Denominational  College,  which  has 
some  to  UB  as  a  precious  inheritance  from  the  days  of  our 
'Ethers. 

In  the  American  educational  system  the  college  holds  the 
central  place.  Whether  by  design  or  accident  such  is  really  the 
»i8e,  and  it  gives  our  system  a  somewhat  different  organization 
rom  that  of  any  other  country.  This  fact  has  been  recognized 
)y  those  who  have  made  educational  systems  their  special 
itndy,  and  only  recently  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  German  uni- 
rersities  compared  the  German  system  with  the  American  to 
he  disadvantage  of  the  former ;  not  because  the  work  done 
8  in  any  way  inferior,  or  that  there  is  a  lack  of  thorough- 
less,  but  simply  because  Oermany  has  no  institution  of  learn- 
ng  that  stands  for  cvUure  pure  and  simple.  In  America  we  are 
ustly  proud  of  our  public  schools,  and  our  universities  are 
prowing  with  marvelous  rapidity.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
rith  the  efforts  made  to  advance  either  the  one  or  the  other  to 
he  highest  possible  degree  of  eflSciency.  The  alarming  feature 
if  the  case  is  that  the  importance  of  the  college  is  overlooked 
10  that  the  tendency  is  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  the  high 
ichool,  or  exalt  it  to  the  grade  of  the  university..  Between  the 
wo  there  is  danger  that  the  real  flavor  of  culture  will  be  lost ; 
hat  its  delicious  aroma  will  be  expelled  and  replaced  by  a  taste 
itrongly  commercial.  This  can  be  best  shown  by  inquiring  a 
ittle  more  closely  into  the  history  and  present  status  of  the 
American  College. 
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Such  an  inquiry  may  be  conducted  upon  two  different  lines. 
We  may  start  from  the  theoretical  or  pedagogic  standpoint, 
discuss  the  different  stages  of  the  educational  process,  and  de- 
termine in  this  way  the  proper ^scope  of  the  college;   or,  again, 
we  may  begin  on   the  practical  side,  study  the  college  in  its 
genesis  and  development  and  thus  learn  its  present  status.    It 
might  seem  as  if  these  two  lines  diverged  very  widely,  inasmneh 
as  the  college  as  we  find  it  in  its  historical  development  is  by 
no  means  all  that  it  ought  to  be  on  theoretical  grounds.    Bat 
the  difference  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  expected.    The  forces 
and  influences  which  have  been  operative  historically  have  been 
modified  in  their  action   by  theoretical  considerations,  so  that 
in  the  concrete  the  college  after  all  fairly  approximates  ils 
ideal.     Indeed,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  history  as  a  movement 
out  of  chaos  into  order,  out  of  darkness  into  the  light,  we  shall 
be  able  to  find  evidences  of  a   progressive  movement  in  the 
growth  of  the  college  towards  its  ideal.     The  earth  is  an  oblste 
spheroid,  and  its  shape  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  at  one  time  a  liquid  or  yielding  body  which,  as  it 
revolved  on  its  axis,  necessarily  assumed  this  form.     But  it  has 
also  been  shown  that  a  body  as  hard  and  rigid  as  the  earth 
now  is,  rotating  on  its  axis,  and  undergoing  disintegration  on 
the  surface  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  would  by  a  series  of 
slow  and  imperceptible  changes,  though  at  first  a  perfect  sphere, 
gradually  become  an  oblate  spheroid.     There  would  be  a  con- 
stant movement  of  material  on  the  surface  towards  the  equator 
until  equilibrium  was  established.     Institutions  of  learning,  we 
think,  are  subject  to  a  similar  process  of  evolution.     Not  every 
change  is  for  the  better;  but  there  are  leveling  and  .adjusting 
agencies,  as  well  as  those  that  disturb  the  equilibrium.     Infln- 
ences   hostile   to   the   development  of  the   ideal   college  may 
change  the  current  of  its  life ;   but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  requirements  of  sound  culture  and  liberal  education 
will  always  in  the  end  assert  themselves. 

The  American  college,   as  to  its  origin  and    history,  is  s 
unique  institution.     As  already  intimated,  it  differs  in  many 
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respects  from  the  institutions  of  learning  found  in  Europe. 
Although  it  is  named  after  and  resembles  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures the  college  of  the  English  University^  it  also  had  from  the 
beginning  some  of  the  functions  of  the  University,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  Its  founders  freely  de- 
termined its  functions  according  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  ai\d 
gave  it  a  character  in  accordance  with  the  historical  conditions 
by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  at  the  present  time 
the  tendency  is  to  establish  institutions  of  learning  independently 
of  Church  control,  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  such  control 
in  those  already  established,  the  first  impulse  to  establish  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  this  country  proceeded  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  Harvard,  Yale,  William  and 
Mary,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Amherst,  indeed  nearly  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  whose  roots  have 
struck  deep  into  the  soil  of  our  national  life,  came  into  exist- 
ence in  response  to  a  demand  fur  liberally  educated  men.  This 
need  was  most  urgently  felt  in  the  holy  ministry,  but  there  was 
a  call  for  such  men  everywhere  in  what  are  called  the  learned 
professions  and  the  higher  walks  of  life.  As  in  the  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization,  the  Church  did  not,  as  is  some- 
times charged,  repress  the  cultivation  of  letters,  but  on  the 
contrary  planted  the  seeds  of  culture  in  the  wilderness,  in 
monasteries  and  schools  established  by  the  Church,  so  in  this 
country,  by  the  same  influence,  there  were  planted  and  nurtured 
colleges  and  universities,  the  influence  of  which  went  far  to 
lay  the  very  foundations  of  our  civilization.  In  both  cases, 
through  these  agencies,  the  benign  influences  of  learning  were 
diffused  among  the  people  as  thistle-down  is  carried  over  the 
fields  by  the  autumn  winds.  This  was  the  case  also,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  Reformed  Church.  As  soon  as  our  fathers 
came  to  their  self-consciousness  as  a  religious  denomination, 
they  established  first  our  Theological  Seminary,  and  this,  by 
bringing  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  the  necessity 
of  a  liberal  education  and  a  broad  culture  as  an  indispensable 
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condition  for  tbe  study  of  theology,  carried  in  its  train  dit 
eet&blishmeiit  of  Marshall  College  st  Mercersburg,  the  oldtit 
college  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  is  not  to  be  sappoaed 
that  in  the  establishmeut  of  such  &  college  the  purpose  vu 
simply  to  provide  the  preliminary  training  without  which  ■ 
candidate  for  the  ministry  could  not  properly  prepare  himadf 
for  his  holy  calling.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  fathers  that  the; 
had  tbe  wisdom  to  discern  the  importance  of  liberal  culture  in 
all  ranks  of  life  us  essential  to  the  matang  of  every  man  who 
was  to  wield  a  far-reaching  influence  in  the  community,  or  he- 
come  the  successful  aspirant  for  professional  honors.  Accord- 
ingly while  the  Church,  through  the  generosity  of  far-seeing 
liberal-hearted  men,  provided  for  the  edacation  of  her  minis- 
ters, she  also  furnished  the  means  in  her  college  for  the 
training  in  liberal  learning  of  all  who  came  to  her  halls,  and 
these,  whether  in  professional  life,  or  buainesa,  or  the  coaodl 
halls  of  the  nation,  became  the  moulders  of  thought  and  tbe 
leaders  of  society  ici  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  institutions  of  learning  or  col- 
leges which  were  thus  established  was  at  first  very  elementarj. 
Harvard  did  not  offer  more  than  an  ordinary  High  School.  But 
the  standard  was  gradually  raised  and  the  scope  of  instruction 
enlarged.  So  in  the  other  colleges.  Changes  in  the  cnrri* 
culum  and  additions  were  made  according  to  the  surrounding 
conditions  and  tbe  needs  of  the  students,  under  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  pedagogic  principles  held  by  those  who  had 
the  direction  of  afi'airs  in  their  bands.  But  in  all  cases  a  dis- 
tinction was  steadily  kept  in  view  between  the  proper  work  of 
the  college  aa  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  liberal  culture,"  and 
technical  or  professional  studies  which  were  taken  up  after  the 
completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  and  the  attainment  of 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  Very  early,  however,  professional  schoola 
became  associated  with  tbe  colleges  (in  some  cases  they  even  pre- 
ceded them),  and  thus  there  was  in  many  cases  a  gradual  en- 
largement into  a  university.  This  ambition  to  become  a  unirer- 
sity  has  sometimes  had  a  beneficial  efl'ect,  but  very  often  di« 
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opposite.  As  in  manufacturing  establishments  there  is  economy 
in  the  use  of  power,  as  well  as  in  the  working  up  of  material 
and  the  gradation  of  labor  in  the  case  of  large  plants  or  the 
association  of  several  manufactories  which  use  each  other's 
products,  so  there  is  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  a  large  measure 
of  mutual  help  and  the  possibility  of  using  time  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  association  of  intellectual  workers  of  different 
kinds  and  the  union  of  different  schools  under  one  organization 
as  a  university.  But  there  is  danger  also  that  the  distinction 
between  the  college  proper  and  the  technical  school  will  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  the  peculiar  work  of  the  college  will  be  en- 
croached upon  and  dwarfed.  The  effect  is  still  worse  when  col- 
leges assume  the  name  and  play  the  role  of  a  university  by 
multiplying  courses  of  study  upon  paper,  such  as  Book-keeping, 
Type-writing,  Music,  Painting,  etc.,  without  the  means  or  equip- 
ment to  prosecute  effectively  the  advanced  courses  which  really 
belong  to  the  university.  Very  often,  to  secure  patronage  by 
catering  to  the  impatient,  utilitarian,  mercenary  spirit  of  the 
age,  courses  are  established  which  run  parallel  with  the  courses 
in  the  liberal  arts,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  include  technical 
studies,  displace  or  interfere  with  the  discipline  which  the 
genuine  college  ought  to  give,  and  are  therefore  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  The  arrangement  of  studie9 
in  courses  has  a  great  deal  in  its  favor ;  but  whenever  it  serves 
to  set  aside  real  discipline,  and  substitute  technical  skill  for 
culture,  its  consequences  must  be  disastrous. 

If  by  education  we  mean  the  making  of  the  many  it  is,  in  the 
wide  sense  of  the  word,  a  life  work.  But  we  usually  make  a 
distinction  between  the  fitting  of  a  man  for  his  work  and  his 
subsequent  career.  The  formation  of  character  is  begun  in 
the  former,  but  it  continues  in  the  latter  until  the  hidden  genius 
of  the  man  is  brought  to  view  and  perfected.  Education,  there- 
fore, is  properly  speaking  such  a  training  of  a  man's  powers  as 
will  enable  him  to  use  every  talent  to  the  best  advantage  and 
make  every  incident  of  life  minister,  not  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealthy  the  conquest  of  nature,  the  gaining  of  preeminence 
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among  his  fellows,  but  to  the  perfection  of  his  own  being  and 
the  advancement  of  the  race.  This  may  sound  chimerical  or 
antiquated.  But  it  includes  everything  else ;  and  even  what 
the  world  calls  success  is  bound  up  with  the  realization  of  this 
lofty  ideal.  Let  this  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  life  must  perish  ;  let  this  be  realized,  and  life  will  yield  not 
only  '^  sweetness  and  light/'  but  also  the  highest  order  of  mental 
power,  the  widest  grasp  of  knowledge,  the  richest  measare  of 
material  prosperity.  For  the  path  by  which  such  an  end  is 
reached  lies  not  above  the  clouds,  but  immediately  before  oa. 
Daily  contact  with  the  world  and  the  struggles  of  practical  life 
are  the  conditions,  laid  down  by  God  Himself,  by  means  of 
which  our  powers  are  perfected.  But  these  are  the  means  only. 
The  cause  lies  higher.  Happy  he,  who  enters  upon  life  with  a 
lofty  ideal  and  whose  toil  is  ennobled  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  victor  is  greater  than  the  victory,  because  the  victor  is  the 
embodiment  of  that  by  which  the  victory  was  made  possible. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  process  by  which  a  man  is  fitted  for 
his  work,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  three  easily  distinguished 
parts.  The  whole  process  rests  upon  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples :  First,  that  all  growth^  physical,  intellectual  and  morale 
results  from  the  exercise  of  faculty.  Secondly,  that  every  exercise 
of  a  faculty  exerts  a  reflex  influencey  and  tlie  impression  made  by 
it  persists  in  Vie  mind.  If  the  mind  is  to  grow,  therefore,  it 
must  be  active,  not  passive;  and  as  it  acts,  so  will  it  be.  It  is 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  merit  of  the  new  education  that 
it  recognizes  this  truth  and  seeks  to  make  the  child  an  inquirer 
or  investigator  from  the  beginning — a  learner  not  simply  by  the 
exercise  of  memory,  but  by  the  use  of  every  power  upon  its 
appropriate  object.  First  of  all  we  have  elementary  instruction, 
which  includes  the  training  of  the  senses,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  by  their  use,  and  the  mastery  of  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  In  this  way  the  door  that  communicates  between  the 
world  within  and  the  world  without  is  opened.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  including  the  high  school  and 
academy.     It  ought  to  furnish  both  discipline  to  the  mind  and 
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knowledge  of  the  world  sach  as  all  men  oaght  to  have  in  every 
condition  of  life.  What  this  ought  to  include  can  be  readily 
seen  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Dwight's  excellent  paper  on  *'  Edu- 
cation in  Boyhood." 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  is- very  evident  that  beyond  this 
there  must  be  a  process  of  special  training  by  which  a  man  is 
fitted  for  his  particular  calling.  It  may  be  received  in  the 
workshop  or  the  counting-house,  in  the  technical  school  or  the 
university ;  but  if  the  calling  requires  skilled  labor  or  profes- 
sional knowledge,  some  special  training  there  must  be.  With- 
out it  the  most  brilliant  man  is  only  a  quack. 

These,  now,  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  educational  process, 
and  between  them  lies  the  true  sphere  of  the  college.  The  uni- 
versal experience  of  educators  on  the  one  hand  and  of  practical 
life  on  the  other  proves  that  an  elementary  education  is  an  in- 
adequate preparation  for  professional  studies  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  man's  powers  to  the  degree  required  for  the  highest 
order  of  success.  Boom  must  be  made  for  higher  education^ 
a  process  which  not  only  enlarges  the  field  of  knowledge  and 
strengthens  the  mental  powers  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 
study,  but  also  enlarges  and  liberalizes  the  mind  and  gives  it 
power  to  survey  the  world  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  There 
is  the  same  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  world  to  an  un- 
educated and  an  educated  man,  as  there  is  between  the  appear- 
ance of  a  landscape  under  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  and  its 
appearance  when  illuminated  by  the  sun.  It  is  the  oflSce  of 
the  college,  therefore,  to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge,  to 
discipline  and  cultivate,  to  exalt  and  glorify  every  power  of 
body  and  soul,  to  make  the  educated  man,  to  impart  that  indefi- 
nable something  which  is  the  mark  at  once  of  strength  and  of 
enlarged  freedom  of  soul. 

We  have  said  that  the  so-called  new  education  lays  stress  on 
the  mind's  activity  upon  its  appropriate  objects.  It  begins 
right,  but  just  here  it  also  frequently  becomes  one-sided  and 
defective  in  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  higher 
development  in  which  the  mind's  action  is  none  the  less  real, 
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but  the  object  18  DO  longer  without  but  within  the  mind;  tbst 
is,  the  mind  must  learn  to  contemplate  truth,  not  only  in  its 
concrete  or  outward  expression,  but  also  in  its  abstract  or 
spiritual  relations.  There  are  deeper  relations  than  those  of 
external  things ;  there  are  general  truths  and  principles  which 
the  mind  must  also  learn  to  grasp  before  it  can  be  fullj  free. 
In  other  words,  in  the  process  of  liberal  education  the  mind 
must  be  unsenaed  just  as  in  moral  culture  it  must  be  unselfedi 
and  higher  education  must  lead  to  this  result. 

This  is  the  special  province  of  the  college.     Its  culture  mut 
be  broad  and  liberal,  including  the  discipline  of  every  facalt7 
and  the  traversing  of  every  field  of  knowledge.     The  univer- 
sity, on   the   contrary,  although   it   carries   its   investigations 
much  farther,  and  therefore  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  offer  mnek 
more  to  the  student,  really  contracts  the  field  to  the  indiridaal 
learner,  and  its  discipline  is  accordingly  narrow  and  special 
We  find  no  fault  with  this,  certainly,  if  9ueh  teaching  is  prv- 
ceded  by  a  broad  and  liberal  cvUure  ;  but  it  cannot,  with  safety, 
be  substituted  for  the  training  which  the  college  ought  to  gife. 
It  is  the  college  that  leads  the  mind  into  universal  truth — trath 
as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  truth  as  it  is 
written  upon  the  human  heart  and  comes  to  view  in  speech  and 
action,  truth  as  it  is  embodied   in  the  constitution  of  man's  re- 
ligious nature  seeking  for  the  light  of  divine  revelation.     And 
in  the  apprehension  of  such  many-sided  truth,  the  mind  becomes 
enlarged  and  free. 

In  this  whole  process  growth  is  by  the  exercise  of  faculty. 
There  is  not  a  discipline  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  study  that 
does  not  mean  real  work  and  contact  with  living  truth.  It  has 
been  charged  that  in  the  college  the  mind  is  fed  upon  husks 
instead  of  real  knowledge.  But,  certainly,  there  is  no  force 
in  the  charge,  unless  the  teacher  has  mistaken  his  calling. 
Our  contention  is  that  the  real  teacher  is  also  an  inquirer, 
and  he  leads  his  pupil  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
the  use  of  his  own  powers,  and  whether  the  subject  matter 
be  language  or  history  or  chemistry  or  algebra,  both   teacher 
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and  pupil  are  investigating,  and  this  process  leads  to  the  living 
truth. 

Such  education  includes  the  training  of  the  body.  The 
legitimate  practice  of  athletics  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  body 
in  good  condition,  but  it  also  strengthens  it.  It  not  only  opens 
a  harmless  way  for  the  escape  of  surplus  energy,  but  it  also 
imparts  discipline  of  a  high  order.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  is  a  means  only,  the  servant  of 
the  soul.  To  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  regard  physi- 
cal strength  as  heroic  is  worse  than  folly,  because  it  is  a  per- 
version of  the  gifts  of  God.  The  body  is  the  medium  only 
through  which  the  mind  acts,  and  its  perfection  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  perfect  medium.  The  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  for  its  own  sake,  must  therefore  be  the  central 
feature  of  all  college  discipline,  as  we  have  already  described 
it.  It  is  important  to  add,  however,  that  even  this,  in  itself, 
would  be  imperfect  if  it  did  not  rest  upon  and  proceed  from  a 
moral  and  religious  basis.  A  colorless  education  which  sets 
aside  religion  and  concerns  itself  only  with  the  study  of  the 
different  branches  of  learning  is  not  possible,  because  it  either 
assumes  a  form  which  is  hostile  to  religion,  or  else  it  is  con- 
fessedly imperfect,  and  cannot  stand  as  the  training  of  the 
whole  man. 

The  late  Bishop  Bowman  well  said  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
first  president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  :  "  The  educa- 
tion which  you  here  propose  to  impart  is  to  be  a  sanctified  edu- 
cation, education  refined,  and  elevated  by  religious  influence. 
You,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  say,  and  the  gentlemen 
associated  with  you,  have  no  legitimate  place  in  a  seminary  of 
education,  except  as  along  with  the  seeds  of  human  learning, 
yon  aim  to  implant  also  the  infinitely  more  important  truths  of 
revealed  religion.  Nor  need  the  best  friend  of  this  institution 
care  how  soon  it  perishes  down  to  its  foundation  stone,  when 
Christian  voices  cease  to  be  heard  and  Christian  influences  to 
prevail  in  it" 

This  theory  of  college  education,  as  briefly  set   forth,  is 
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thrntened  witli  danger  from  two  different  sides.  We  bare 
slraady  said  that  the  American  college  is  a  unique  institution. 
It  is  Dot  the  fnll  equirs]«nC  of  the  German  gjmitssiam,  for  it 
goes  beyond  the  latter  in  its  curriculum  of  studies.  It  is  not 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  universities  of  tbo  Old  World,  for  its 
work  is  not  special,  but  of  a  geueral  character.  It  inclnd« 
the  pure  discipline  of  the  gymnasium  with  the  addition,  in  tbe 
higher  classes,  of  certain  university  studies. 

The  first  source  of  danger  is  from  the  practical  side.  The 
age  in  which  we  live  ia  one  of  rapid  development,  and  haa  but 
little  patience  with  the  cumbersome  methods  of  former  dayj. 
The  haste  which  is  everywhere  manifest  in  our  American  life 
also  makes  its  ir:tluence  felt  in  our  educational  systems,  tnil 
demands  a  shortening  of  the  course  of  study  or  the  period  of 
preparation  for  active  life,  and  on  »ll  sides  we  see  the  evidences 
of  unrest  and  eagerness  to  leap  over  barriers  into  a  praclial 
career.  Hence  the  effort  is  made  either  to  shorten  the  college 
conrse,  as  for  instance,  to  allow  the  work  of  four  years  to  be 
crowded  into  three,  or  else  to  introduce  technical  or  profes- 
sional studies  into  the  college  course  at  the  expense  of  odiuf 
necessary  means  of  culture  or  discipline.  Either  method  will 
work  serious  harm  unless  it  is  possible  to  secure  better  prep*- 
ration  for  the  proper  discipline  of  the  college,  and  thus  leave 
room  for  more  and  better  work  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  danger  that,  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject from  the  purely  theoretical  standpoint,  injustice  may  bfl 
done  by  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  old  course  of  study,  or  a 
failure  to  adapt  the  course  to  changed  conditions  resulting 
from  improved  methods  of  work,  the  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  knowledge,  or  new  demands  made  upon  our  institutiooa  of 
learning  by  the  progress  of  society. 

A  college  that  deserves  the  name  must  have  a  theory  of 
education,  and  maintain  its  principles,  if  need  be,  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  any  quarter.  It  cannot  sell  its  educatiooil 
birthright  for  the  mess  of  pottage  of  popular  applause.  Bat 
neither  can  it  stand  aloof  from  the  current  of  life  that  snr- 
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rounds  it  or  the  thought  of  the  age  in  which  it  lives.  It  must 
be  in  living,  loving  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  and  most 
progressive  in  the  theory  and  method  of  educational  thought, 
and  thus  bring  its  power  to  bear  in  shaping  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  open  to 
every  legitimate  influence  that  comes  back  to  it  from  its  sur- 
roundings. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  college  is 
a  means  for  thorough  liberal  culture,  we  believe  at  the  same 
time  that  the  end  in  view  does  not  require  absolute  and  rigid 
uniformity.  At  the  outset,  so  far  as  a  course  of  liberal  study 
is  concerned,  all  begin  in  the  same  way  and  pursue  the  same 
branches  of  study,  and  these,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  are 
prescribed  by  the  college  authorities,  not  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dents. Here  there  is  no  room  for  question  or  doubt.  But  it 
does  not  follow  for  this  reason  that  the  same  rigid  uniformity 
must  be  maintained  throughout.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
minds  which  undergo  this  process  of  discipline  are  not  all 
alike,  and  when,  as  they  become  more  mature,  the  differences 
of  taste  and  capacity  become  manifest,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  better  results  cannot  be  reached  by  allowing  some  room 
for  choice,  or  at  least  a  difference  of  allotted  work  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course.  Again^  the  field  of  knowledge  in  these 
days  has  become  so  extensive  that  it  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as 
formerly  to  give  it  a  general  survey,  while  the  demands  of  the 
different  professions  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that, 
while  training  in  the  college  ought  still  to  be  for  discipline  and 
general  culture,  it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  include  now 
more  here,  now  more  there,  with  a  view  to  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  special  line  of  work  to  be  pursued  afterward. 

Even  the  more  conservative  colleges  of  the  country,  like  Yale 
and  Princeton,  recognize  these  facts,  and  make  room  for  elec- 
tive studies  in  ^the  latter  part  of  their  course.  This  does 
not  mean  the  elimination  of  any  study  or  discipline  that  now 
belongs  to  the  course;  it  simply  means  a  certain  range  of 
variety  in  each,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  of  work  required 
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or  allowed   in   eyery  department  to  satisfy  what  may  be  re- 
garded the  necessities  of  each  individual  case.     Patting  the 
aspirants  for  entrance  into  the  different  professions  or  avoca- 
tions upon  the  same  level,  assuring  to  each  a  generous  liberal 
culture^  and  recognizing  the  natural  differences  between  minds 
in  taste  and  capacity,  such  a  system  would  open  the  way  for 
the  solution  of  many  a  perplexing  problem,  and  in   educatioo, 
as  in  Christianity,  there  would  be  neither  male  nor  female,  bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond  nor  free. 


II. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

m 

BY  THE  REV.  TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.D. 

This  subject  is  one  of  equal  importance  and  difficulty.  On 
e  band  it  toucbes  tbe  foundation.  For  among  the  earliest 
estions  in  tbeology  is  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  nothing  can  be 
2ided  respecting  doctrine  or  practice  until  we  have  reached  a 
al  authoritative  standard  of  truth.  Such  a  standard  all  tbe 
formed  churches  declare  to  be  given  in  tbe  Old  Testament 
1  tbe  ]Sew.  But  if  this  position  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must 
shown  that  the  Scriptures  are  tbe  Word  of  God,  and  that 
!;  figuratively  nor  vaguely,  but  in  sucb  sense  as  justly  to  carry 
ib  them  tbe  whole  weight  of  tbe  Infinite  Mind.  Anything 
>rt  of  this  involves  the  entire  subject  in  confusion  and  com- 
xity.  If  the  standard  be  not  fixed,  bow  can  we  possibly 
iust  what  we  apply  to  it?  Whatever  importance,  tberefore, 
acbes  to  the  Rule  of  Faith — confessedly  a  fundamental  point 
equally  attaches  to  tbe  question  of  Inspiration.  On  the 
ler  hand,  the  subject  is  peculiarly  difficult.  For  while  all 
ristians  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  yet 
en  we  go  beneath  the  surface  and  ask  in  what  sense  it  is  tbe 
rd  of  God  or  inspired,  the  answers  vary  widely,  and  indeed 
rays  have  varied,  even  among  those  altogether  agreed  on 
ler  points.  Nor  do  we  get  any  aid  from  tbe  Creeds  and 
nfessions  of  old,  tbose  precious  symbols  in  which  the  faith 
i  experience  of  former  generations  are  formulated.  While 
(se  all  imply  more  or  less  distinctly  a  plenary  inspiration, 
ij  do  not  directly  express  it.  No  definitions  are  on  record ; 
m  in  the  dogmatic  expositions  which  sprang  up  in  the  second 
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century  of  the  Reform atioD,  there  *re  no  essaTS  wbieb  would 
be  generally  accepted  now  as  precise  and  adequate  statement 
of  the  doctrine.  Nay,  more ;  in  works  which  were  cunent 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  there  are  positiona  takeo  and  distinc- 
tions made  which  are  generally,  if  not  nnJrersally,  disowned 
among  scholars  at  the  present  day. 

The  difficulties  of  the  subject  may  be  seen   from  two  worh 
of  the  present  generation.     In  the  "  Aids  to  Faith,"  pablisheil 
in  1861,  as  a  reply  to  the  famous  Essays  and    Reviews,  the 
paper  on  this  subject,  contributed  by  no  less  a  man  than  Har- 
old Browne,  the  late  bishop  of  Winchester,  says  distinctly,  "  It 
seems  pretty  generally  agreed  among  thoughtful  men  at  pit- 
sent  that  definite  theories  of  Inspiratioa  are  doubtful  and  du» 
gerous."     80  in  the  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Chmtiuiitj, 
delivered  before  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  ToA 
in  1867  by  Ker.  A.  Barnes,  occurs  this  passage  :    "  I  a&id  tfatt 
there  are  great  questions  about  inspiration  which  are  yet  un- 
settled.    I  repeat,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  with  the 
hope  of  stirring  up  some  young  man  of  this  seminary  to  the 
task,  the  remark  I  have  already  made,  that  in    my  judgment 
there  is  no  one  department  of  Christian   titenture  to  which  >      I 
young  man   could  better  devote  himself  than   the  solution  of 
those  questions.      They  are  beyond  my  range  now,  beyond  nj      I 
learning,  my  ability,  and  I  should   not  attempt  to  enter  upon 
them.     What  ia  inapiration  at  all?     What  is  plenary  iospirs- 
tion?     Is  it  suggestion,  or  superintendence,  or  control,  or  «1V 
combined  ?     In  inspiration  how  far  are  the  faculties  of  the  mei»- 
themselves  employed  ?     Were  they  kept  from  error  on  all  snb-^ 
jeots?     In  what  sense  was  what  they  wrote  on  common  matter^* 
inspired?     To  whiit  extent  in   the  Book  is  the  Spirit  of  Go^* 
'  responaible '    for   the   statements  made?     And  how  can  th^' 
dates,  and  the  geneaJogiea,  and  the  apparent  inconsistencies  anC^ 
coutradictiona,  be  reconciled  with   the  proper  idea  of  inspira— - 
tion?     Tlieae  are  questions  in  many  of  their  bearings  yet  to  b^^ 
aolved,  and   happy  will  be  the  man  who  shall  he  raised  up  tc^ 
solve  them."      Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  statements^ ' 
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it  may  be  possible  to  render  some  aid  toward  the  attaiDment  of 
definite  views  on  the  entire  subject. 

I.  What  is  presupposed.  That  the  Scriptures  are  genu- 
ine and  authentic,  i.  e.y  credible  historical  documents.  For 
we  prove  the  inspiration  by  the  credibility,  and  not  the  latter 
by  the  former.  The  great  buttresses  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures  are  the  external  evidences  of  miracle  and  prophecy ; 
the  internal,  consisting  in  the  majesty,  harmony,  originality 
and  purity  of  their  contents ;  and  the  experimental,  as  shown 
by  their  adaptedness  to  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  man's  nature. 
Any  candid  consideration  of  these  lines  of  argument  must  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  neither  a  forgery  nor  a  myth, 
but  a  true,  trustworthy  book.  Further,  its  component  parts 
are  supposed  to  be  ascertained,  i.  e.,  that  it  consists  of  certain 
writings  und  no  more.  In  other  words  its  canonical  authority 
18  established.  The  Bible  consists  of  the  39  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  27  of  the  New ;  and  the  entire  discussion  is 
confined  to  them  and  to  them  only.  The  question  is,  are  these 
writings  inspired  of  God,  and  if  so,  in  what  sense  ?  The  gist 
of  the  inquiry  lies  in  the  latter  clause. 

IL  Source  op  our  knowledqe.  This  is  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  Whether  wo  could  ascertain  the  fact  of  their  in- 
spiration without  their  own  testimony  on  the  point,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  we  are  not  shut  up  to 
such  inferential  reasoning,  but  have  the  most  abundant  asser- 
tions of  a  divine  origin  all  through  the  sacred  volume. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  in  detail  the  a£SrmatioDS  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  to  its  own  origin,  for  that  ground  is  fully 
covered  by  the  precise  statements  of  the  New.  Our  Saviour 
appealed  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  containing  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  sanctioned  them  all  as  arranged  by  the  Jews 
jn  the  three-fold  division  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
Psalms,  and  again  and  again  quoted  them  as  the  express  word 
of  Ood.  The  Apostle  Paul  declared  that  all  Scripture  was 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.  And  it  will  make  no  difference 
i£  we  adopt  the  view  taken  by  the  authors  of  the  Revised  Yer- 
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eion  and  transfer  thtopneuMos  from  the  predicate  to  the  subject, 
and  read  "every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable, 
etc."  for  in  this  case  t)ic  a£Brmation  is  equally  strong  that  the 
Bible  is  dinnely  inspired. 

So  the  Apostle  Peter  eays  that  "  no  prophecy  of  Scriptare  is 
of  any  private  inter[>retation,  (i,  e.  origin),  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as' they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  passages 
are  oonclusive  as  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  surely  the  prepara- 
tory part  of  the  Bible  would  not  be  inspired,  and  its  comple- 
ment left  without  such  a  guarantee.  Accordingly  we  find  amplf 
provision  made  for  it.  Our  Lord  promised  to  the  Apostles,  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  "guide  them  iiiio  all  the  truth,  to  teach  Ibeni 
all  things,  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  what- 
soever he  had  said  unto  them."  They  claim  to  have  receired 
just  this  influence — Paul  saying  (1  Cor.  ii.  13),  "  Which  thing! 
w«  speak,  not  iu  the  words  which  man's  wiadom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teachoth,"  and  John  saying:  "Wcwfl 
of  God ;  he  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us,  he  that  is  not  of  (ki 
beareth  not  us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  error."  Simitur  ia  the  whole  loao  of  the  2^cff  Tegu- 
ment. Yet  there  is  one  apparent  exception — in  1  Gor.  vil 
12,  where  Paul  says,  "  To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord"— 
where  some  foolishly  suppose  the  Apostle  distinguishes  between 
what  is  inspired  and  what  is  not,  whereas  the  connection  shows 
that  he  distinguishes  only  between  what  the  Lord  had  taught 
while  on  earth,  and  what  Paul  was  now  inspired  by  the  Eol? 
Spirit  to  teach.  On  the  general  subject  of  marriage  Christ  hid 
spoken,  and  therefore  Paul  cites  his  words  (in  vs.  lO,  II);  but 
S3  to  mixed  marriages  (between  Christian  and  heathen)  the 
Saviour  had  not  laid  down  any  rule,  and  therefore  the  Apostle 
gives  a  direction  in  his  own  words  as  taught  from  hesveo.  So 
that  the  passage,  instead  of  weakening,  rather  confirms  the 
doctrioe  of  the  Apostles'  Inspiration — inasmuch  as  it  puts  (heir 
utterances  on  a  par  with  those  of  their  Master. 

III.  The  Real  Question. — Here  then  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  real  question.     All  who  are  in  any  sense  Christiwis 
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acknowledge  the  fact  of  Inspiration,  but  in  what  sense,  to  what 
extent,  under  what  limitations,  and  how  is  the  truth  to  be  stated? 
The  reason  of  these  inquiries  is  obvious.  For  the  Bible  is  the 
book  of  man  as  well  as  of  God.  A  small  part  of  it — the  ten 
words — was  once  written  by  a  Divine  finger  on  the  tables  of 
stone,  but  all  the  rest  has  come  to  us  through  human  agency. 
"  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved."  There  is  then 
both  a  divine  and  a  human  element  in  it — but  in  what  propor- 
tions ?  Where  are  we  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  these 
two  factors  ?  How  shall  we  avoid  sacrificing  one  to  the  other  ? 
How  shall  we  frame  a  theory  which  will  give  each  its  due  place 
and  importance,  and  yet  meet  all  the  facts  in  the  case?  Before 
attempting  an  answer  to  these  queries,  it  is  best  to  look  at  the 
course  of  opinion  in  the  past. 

The  Jewish  Church  held  the  highest  possible  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  The  Rabbins  believed  not  only  in  the  direct  sugges- 
tion by  God  of  every  verse  and  word,  but  even  that  a  mystery 
lurked  in  every  abnormal  state  of  letter,  jot  or  tittle.  This 
view  stripped  of  Rabbinical  refinements  passed  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  was  held  by  nearly  all  the  Fathers.  Clement 
and  Origen  clearly  assert  a  verbal  inspiration,  and  Chrysostom 
and  Jerome,  although  more  critical  in  their  attainments,  and 
more  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  human  element,  were  yet 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  agency  of  a  controlling  Spirit.  Nor 
does  this  doctrine  seem  to  have  been  questioned  until  the  age 
of  Abelard,  whose  adventurous  spirit  swerved  from  the  common 
faith  here  as  in  other  deep  questions  of  Theology.  And  after 
him  the  prevalence  of  mysticism — an  ecstatic  vision  of  things — 
to  which  the  state  of  the  times  oifered  a  strong  temptation, 
naturally  led  those  who  gave  way  to  it,  to  overlook  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  inspiration  of  Apostles  and  the  enlightenment 
of  the  Christian  soul.  Still  no  definite  theory  was  propounded, 
and  other  questions  absorbed  the  general  interest. 

All  this  changed  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  The 
question  then  came  into  the  foreground  where  it  has  ever  since 
remained.     Here  we  find  the  two  tendencies  at  work  under 
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which  muy  be  conveiiientl;  arranged  all  the  varying  shades  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  These  are  the  exaggeration  on  one 
hand  of  the  divine  side,  and  on  the  other  of  the  human  side,  of 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

IV.  Exaggeration  op  the  Ditink  Elbhent. — Naturally 
we  observe  in  the  first  instance  a  disposition  to  dwell  unduly 
on  the  Bible  ae  a  work  of  God.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
The  Reformers,  rejecting  the  Romish  theory  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  church,  were  compelled  to  find  some  other  depository  of 
infallibility,  and  they  fell  back  on  the  Scriptures  as  the  nne^ 
ring  arbiter  of  truth,  and  aa  alone  sufficient  for  salvation.  Tbis 
indeed  very  soon  became  the  watchword  of  the  entire  moTe- 
ment.  Thus  they  were  led  to  emphasize  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  whole  word  of  (iod  as  an  immediate  utterance  of  divine 
ioBpiration.  This  was  often  stated  as  if  the  several  writeraof 
Scripture  were  nothing  more  than  the  penmen  of  the  Dirine 
Spirit,  under  whose  control,  they  vibrated  as  the  strings  of  a 
harp  in  the  hands  of  an  artist.  They  were  just  like  a  pieeeof 
mechanism  touched  by  God  Himself.  An  external  mechanicsl 
force  suspended  the  independent  play  of  the  inspired  man'* 
faculties,  and  he  was  a  passive  instrument,  or  at  least  a  mere 
vehicle  of  a  higher  power,*  This  theory  was  very  varionalj 
expressed  by  difierent  writers,  but  in  general  it  maintained  that 
each  and  every  word  in  the  Scripture,  and  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  words,  bad  been  supplied  and  dictated b; 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  this  external  view  is  liable  to  maoj 
objections. 

(1)  It  makes  no  aUoteance  for  the  individualUtf  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  they  spoke  aoi 
wrote,  each  according  to  his  language,  country,  age,  character, 
training,  associations  and  pursuits.  Any  two  of  them  differ 
just  as  much  in  these  respects  as  any  two  authors  who  lay  no 

*  EveD  Augustiae  raid,  "  We  onnot  saj  that  Christ  wrote  □oth[|]g  linix 
the  Apostles  were  mereij  Ria  hsndB  in  writing,"  [Smith,  H.  B.)  Had  oneof 
the  Reformers,  that  the  "Sacred  writers  were  not  tha  penmen,  but  the  pen  of 
the  U0I7  Qhost." 
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claim  to  inspiration.  Who  can  be  more  unlike  than  Job  and 
Solomon^  or  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  or  Paul  and  James,  or  Peter 
and  John  ?  The  differences  here  are  original  and  wide^  and  no 
view  of  the  subject  which  denies  or  ignores  them  can  be  admit- 
ted. They  cannot  be  explained  by  the  differences  in  the  sound 
of  a  musical  instrument  according  to  the  skill  or  purpose  of 
those  who  play  on  it.  For  here  the  diversities  are  plainly  in 
the  men  themselves.  They  existed  before  they  were  inspired 
and  remained  afterwards.  Besides,  there  is  in  many  cases  the 
most  distinct  exhibition  of  the  personality  and  consciousness  of 
these  men,  e.g.,  in  the  private  experiences  given  in  the  Psalms, 
and  in  the  Epistles.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  regarding  these  as 
created  for  the  occasion  by  a  power  standing  outside  of  the 
writers.  We  feel  instinctively  that  they  must  have  sprung 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writers  were  placed,  and 
are  the  natural  actings  of  their  own  minds. 

(2)  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  is  that  it  ne* 
cessarily  attributes  to  God  what  we  know  He  ahhora,  e.  g.j  the  lies 
that  Satan  told  to  Eve,  the  cruel  misrepresentations  of  Job 
which  were  made  by  his  friends,  the  objections  stated  for  refu- 
tation in  Ecclesiastes,  and  in  the  argumentative  Epistles  of 
Paul.  All  these  are  in  Scripture  and  a  part  of  Scripture,  and 
very  important  to  be  known,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  and  can- 
not be  called  the  immediate  utterances  of  God.  And  any 
theory  which  makes  them  such,  however  it  may  design  to  save 
the  divine  honor,  does  in  reality  expose  it  to  the  most  serious 
reproach. 

(8)  Another  objection  is  that  this  view  makes  all  Scripture, 
not  only  instructive  and  useful  which  is  the  truth,  but  also  all 
instructive  and  useful  in  the  same  manner  and  to  an  equal  degree, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  true.  The  genealogies  in  I.  Chron- 
icles serve  a  very  important  purpose,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  in  value  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  moral 
maxims  of  Solomon  are  a  great  storehouse  of  practical  wisdom, 
jet  they  fall  far  below  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the  evan- 
gelical prophet.    The  biographies  in  the  Old  Testament  are  full 
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of  instruction;  yet  all  of  them  together  do  not  eqnal  the  one 
great  biography  which  opens  the  New  Testament.  Manifestly 
our  theory  of  inspiration  must  be  one  that  will  allow  for  these 
diversities  in  importance. 

These  and  like  difficalties  were  early  seen  to  burden  the  doc- 
trine which  makes  everything  of  the  Divine  factor  and  nothing 
of  the  human.  There  was  therefore  a  reaction  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

y.   EXAGQBRATION     OF     THE    HUMAN     SiDB. This     b^ftO 

among  the  Socinians  and  Arminians  of  the  17th  centary,  bat 
soon  extended  far  beyond  them.  The  general  ground  assumed 
here  is  that  the  Scriptures  do  indeed  contain  a  revelation  from 
God  and  so  far  are  inspired^  but  the  writers,  being  human  and 
imperfect,  were  liable  to  error  and  in  fact  did  err.  This  was 
stated  in  different  ways. 

(1)  One  ground  taken  was  that  the  rdigious  teachings  loere 
truly  God^s  viterances,  but  the  narrative  portions  were  the  pro- 
duct of  men's  own  powers  and  studies,  and  that  those  must  very 
naturally  be  subject  to  mistake.     A  distinction  very  like  that 
of  the  Romish  doctors  in  regard  to  the  Pope's  infallibility.    He 
cannot  err  in  questions  of  faith  or  morals,  but  as  to  matters  of 
fact  or  science  he  is  fallible  as  other  men.     But,  however  this 
may  answer  for  the  claims  of  his  Holiness,  it  fails  entirely  in 
the  question  we  are  considering.     In   the  Scripture  the  dog- 
matic and   historical   statements    arc   inextricably  interwoven 
with  each  other,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.    For  example, 
the  fall  of  the  first  man  and   the  consequent  depravity  of  the 
race  is  a  fact  as  well  as  a  doctrine,  and  the  rejection  of  the  for- 
mer logically  implies  that  of  the  latter.    If  the  account  of  what 
occurred  in  Eden  is  a  myth,  the  Scripture  view  of  sin  is  sadly 
mutilated  or  rather  utterly  disjointed.     So  in  reference  to  the 
person  and  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus   Christ.     The  stupendous 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation   is  a  historical  fact,  stated    with 
utmost  precision  as  to  time,  place  and  circumstances.     If  there 
be  error  in  the   narrative,  there  must  be  equal  error  in   the 
theological  views  founded  upon  it  or  identified  with  it.     But  in 
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truth  what  intelligent  basis  can  there  be  for  this  distinction 
between  directly  religious  and  other  teachings  7  If  the  writers 
were  correct  in  announcing  heavenlj  things,  would  they  not 
afortior-i  be  correct  in  relating  earthly  things  ?  Why  should 
they  be  infallible  in  the  more  important  and  difficult  matters 
and  exposed  to  error  in  the  easier  and  more  ordinary  ? 

(2)  Another  escape  from  difficulties  has  been  devised  in  the 
theory  that  only  the  thoughts  of  revelation  are  inspired,  but  the 
shaping  and  clothing  of  them  in  words  has  been  left  to 
the  human  agents  employed.  This  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
a  confusion  between  revelation  and  inspiration  which  will  here- 
after be  noticed.  The  Scripture  is  the  record  of  a  revelation 
from  God.  How  can  a  record  be  made  without  words  ?  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  tak-e  the  extreme  ground  of  some,  and 
say  that  there  can  be  no  thought  without  language.  The  cases 
of  infant  children  and  of  deaf  mutes  sufficiently  disprove  any 
such  hypothesis.  Nay  indeed  so  far  from  thought  depending 
upon  words,  it  often  quite  outstrips  them,  as  when  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  or  of  a  gift  or  a 
joy  which  is  unspeakable.  But  when  the  question  respects  not 
the  exercise,  but  the  communication  of  thought,  the  case  is 
altered.  How  are  we  to  know  the  thoughts  of  another  except 
by  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed  ? 

Those  thoughts  obtain  all  their  precision,  definiteness  and 
clearness,  from  the  verbal  statements  in  which  they  are  con- 
veyed. Hence  in  all  true  and  just  writing  the  thought  and  the 
word  are  wedded  together  indissolubly  as  the  soul  and  body  in 
human  nature.  Surely  such  is  the  fact  in  all  the  great  master- 
pieces of  poetry,  oratory  and  philosophy.  How  will  you  sepa- 
rate Milton's  conceptions  from  his  dialect  even  if  Johnson  did 
call  it '' Babylonish/'  or  the  rush  of  Demosthenes's  eloquence 
from  the  winged  words  which  uttered  it  ? 

The  Scriptures  themselves  know  nothing  of  this  severance 
between  the  conceptions  and  the  expression  of  inspiration. 
They  speak  always  of  the  words  of  God.  They  quote  and 
argue  from  them,  sometimes  even  for  a  single  word — as  in  the 
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case  of  a  singalar  noun  instead  of  a  plural  in  Gal.  iii.  10.  Nor 
indeed  do  they  ever  speak  of  the  thoughts^  or  sentimeDts  or 
doctrines  of  the  Scripture,  separately  from  the  language.  It 
is  the  writings  themselves  to  which  the  inspiration  attaches. 
Indeed,  on  any  other  theory,  we  should  need  an  additional  reve- 
lation to  guide  us  in  discerning  how  much  of  the  Old  Bible  is, 
divine  thought,  and  how  much  human  word.  But  in  truth. 
Inspiration  is  the  organizing  principle  of  the  whole  book,  just 
as  life  is  the  organizing  energy  in  the  bodily  frame,  extending 
to  the  brains  of  the  head  as  well  as  to  the  beating  of  the  heart 
It  comprises  both  the  matter  and  the  form ;  the  matter  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  conveyed  and  set  forth.  It  extends  to  the 
language,  not  in  any  mechanical  sense,  but  in  the  sense  that^ 
under  divine  guidance,  each  writer  spake  in  his  own  language 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  however  acquired. 
All  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  that 
blessed  Spirit  works  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  making  out  of  its 
many  and  varied  elements  one  divine  work,  God's  book,  given 
by  men  and  for  men. 

3.  The  most  prevalent  form  in  our  day  of  exaggerating 
the  human  element  in  Inspiration,  is  that  of  making  it  9,  purely 
subjective  process. 

This  tendency  first  appeared  in  the  mystics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  belief  in  an  ecstatic  vision 
of  things  divine  in  which  constant  revelations  are  made  to  the 
soul.  This  is  essentially  difi'erent  from  the  common  doctrine 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  and  with  the  Church  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  and  guide  humble  believers.  It  is  one 
thing  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  appropriate  revealed  truth 
already  existing,  and  another  to  make  to  us  fresh  disclosures 
in  new  directions.  This  latter  was  the  error  of  the  mystia 
He  thought  he  was  transported  out  of  himself  and  had  super- 
natural communion  with  God.  His  soul  therefore  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  constant  inspiration.  The  intuitions  of  his  spirit 
enabled  him  to  see  things  invisible.  Of  course  then  he  was  in 
no  respect  less  favored  than  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
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their  iDspiration  was  no  more  than  his  owd,  viz.,  a  certain 
vivid  illumination  of  the  devout  mind. 

Mysticism  reappeared  after  the  Reformation,  in  the  Ana- 
baptists, the  Quakers  and  others,  and  with  much  the  same  re- 
sult. The  mystic  has  an  infallible  guide  in  his  own  bosom  who 
not  only  opens  his  understanding  that  he  may  understand  the 
Scripture,  but  communicates  truth  sensibly  and  directly  to  the 
soul.  Thus  e.  g.  the  leading  principle  of  George  Fox  and  the 
early  Friends  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light  common 
to  every  man.  This  they  claimed  to  be  the  true  principle  of 
all  religious  knowledge.  Every  thing  else  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  light  of  God  within  the  soul.  Even  the  outward  word 
was  valuable  chiefly  as  it  stirred  up  the  word  within.  Mani- 
festly on  this  view  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  inspira- 
tion of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  that  of  every  true  believer. 
The  orthodox  Quakers  have  long  since  quietly  dropped  this 
extreme  view. 

The  same  point  was  reached  in  a  different  way  by  the  cele- 
brated SeJUeiermacher^  whose  influence  over  his  own  and  the 
succeeding  generation  was  so  marked.  His  view  of  inspiration 
was  the  direct  corollary  of  his  fundamental  principle — that 
there  was  no  immediate  intervention  of  God  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  save  in  two  instances :  one  the  creation  of  man  ;  the 
other,  the  constitution  of  the  person  of  Christ.  This  of  course 
takes  all  the  supernatural  out  of  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment had  nothing  which  the  nature  derived  from  Adam  was  not 
able  to  produce,  and  the  New  had  nothing  which  the  life  com- 
mon to  all  believers  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for.  Chris- 
tianity in  his  view  was  not  a  doctrine  but  a  life.  In  the  incar- 
nation God  did  not  take  upon  Him  a  true  body  and  a  reason- 
able soul,  but  generic  humanity.  The  effect  was  to  unite  the 
human  and  divine  as  one  life.  And  this  life  passes  over  to  the 
Church  by  a  process  of  natural  development,  just  as  Adam's 
life  did  to  his  descendants.  Participation  of  this  divine-human 
life  makes  a  man  a  Christian. 

Now  the  men  who,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon 
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earth,  came  most  directly  under  His  influence^  eDJoyed  a  peculiir 
elevation  of  the  religious  consciousness.  This  subjective  state, 
this  excitement  of  a  higher  life^  gave  them  intuitions  of  religious 
truth,  eternal  verities.  And  these  intuitions  were  afterward 
clothed  in  the  form  of  doctrines.  And  this  is  what  is  meant 
and  all  that  is  meant  by  inspiration. 

The  influence  of  Schleiermacher  was  felt  by  Coleridge,  whose 
opinions,  suggested  in  his  earlier  writings,  were  distinctly  set 
forth  in   a  posthumous  work,  ^'  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit/'  marked  with  all  his  splendor  of  diction  and  looseness  of 
thought.     The  treatise  is  a  glowing  protest  against  the  mechan* 
ical  theory  of  inspiration  which  he  represents  as  the  prevailing 
view,  viz.,  "  That  all  that  exists  in  the  sacred  volume  was  not 
alone  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise  dictated  by  an  infallible  intelligencei" 
and  again,  that ''  all  the  nominal  composers  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion before  the  time  of  Ezra,  of  whom  there  are  any  remains, 
were  successively  transformed   into  automatic  compositors — so 
that  the  original  text  should  be  in  sentiment,  image,  word,  syn- 
tax and  composition,  an  exact  impression  of  the  divine  copy." 
Coleridge  rings  the  changes  on  these  views  in  every  possible 
form,  and  then   in  bis  recoil  falls  back  upon  a  theory  hardly 
more  rational.     In  his  pet  phrase:   "  In  the  Bible  there  is  more 
that  finds  me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  put  to- 
gether ;  the  words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my 
being ;  and  whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit."     But 
what  as  to  such  portions  as  do  not  find  him?     He  nowhere  ex- 
pressly says  that  such  portions  are  not  inspired,  but  his  whole 
discussion  implies  it.     So  that  we  are  thrown  back  simply  upon 
our  own  individual  consciousness.     Whatever  in  Scripture  meets 
our  individual  wants  is  from  God  in  the  proper  sense — whatever 
does  not,  is  merely  the  result  of  His  providential  direction,  and 
comes  to  us  with  no  authority  at  all.     A  looser  or  more  worth- 
less theory  could  hardly  be  devised.     It  strips  the  Bible  of  its 
claim  to  be  an  unerring  rule  of  faith,  and  makes  every  man's 
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consciousness  the  test  of  truth.  Or^  as  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter says:  "If  we  go  on  this  principle  where  are  we  to  stop? 
If  we  read  the  Second  book  of  Chronicles  perhaps  we  may  dis- 
cover very  little  which  '  finds  '  us ;  whereas  if  we  read  Baxter's 
Saints'  Rest^  it  may  find  us  in  nearly  every  page.  To  carry  out 
Coleridge's  principle,  we  ought  to  uncanonize  or  reject  as  in- 
spired the  book  of  Chronicles^  and  set  up  as  canonical  and 
inspired  the  book  of  Baxter.'^ 

The  prevalent  English  application  of  Schleiermachei'^s  views 
may  be  stated  in  this  way.  God  made  a  revelation  of  Himself 
to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  it  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apostles  which  enabled  them  clearly  to  discern  it.  The  pro- 
per idea  of  this  inspiration,  however,  does  not  include  either 
miraculous  powers,  verbal  dictation,  or  any  distinct  commission 
from  God.  '^  It  does  not  imply  anything  generically  new  in 
the  actual  processes  of  the  human  mind,  nor  does  it  involve 
any  form  of  intelligence  essentially  different  from  what  we 
already  possess.  It  indicates  rather  the  elevation  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  power  of  spirit- 
ual vision,  to  a  degree  of  intensity  peculiar  to  the  individuals 
thus  highly  favored  of  God.''  Thus  in  any  and  every  case  in 
ifhich  th«  moral  nature  is  highly  purified,  and  the  spiritual 
being  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  immediate  intuition  of  divine 
things.  The  theory  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  mislead,  be- 
cause it  carefully  preserves  much  of  the  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture, while  yet  in  reality  it  overthrows  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  objections  to  it  are  : 

1.  Its  misconception  of  Reliffion.  The  theory  makes  religion 
to  consist  in  feeling — the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  i.  «., 
the  consciousness  that  the  finite  is  nothing  in  the  presence  of 
the  Infinite.  All  forms,  therefore,  of  this  emotion  are  alike 
true,  although  not  equally  pure,  nor  equally  adequate  in  their 
modes  of  expression.  The  worship  of  Baal  and  the  worship  of  ' 
Jehovah  were  substantially  the  same  thing,  differing  in  scoi- 
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dents  and  manifestation,  but  not  in  root  and  essence.  The 
Bible  is  totally  opposed  to  this.  It  everywhere  assnmps  tbt 
there  can  be  no  holiness  without  truth.  It  traces  the  idolatry 
and  immorality  of  the  heathen  world  back  to  their  ignorance  of 
God.  Men  did  not  like  to  retain  Him  in  their  knowledgCi  and 
hence  their  degradation  and  ruin.  The  duty  therefore  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity  was  to  set  forth  a  system  of  doc- 
trines, and  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commend  themselfee 
to  every  man^s  conscience.  They  cared  nothing  for  feeling, 
except  as  it  was  produced  by  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And 
they  held  those  and  only  those  to  be  Christians  who  accepted 
their  doctrinal  statements  as  true,  and  exhibited  a  correspond- 
ing state  of  heart  and  mode  of  life.  A  holy  unbeliever  and  tn 
unholy  believer  were  to  them  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

2.  Mistaken  view  of  revelation.      According  to  the  Scripture 
God  revealed  His  will  to   His  servants  in  a  direct  objectife 
manner.     This  was  done  in  a  variety  of  ways — ^by  ministering 
angels,  in  visible  signs  and  tokens,  in  voices  to  the  rapt  ear,  in 
visions  of  the  night,  in  deep  sleep  as  to  Abram,  or  month  to 
mouth  as  to  Moses,  and  in  prophetic  ecstasy — but  always  as  a 
communication  from  without  the  man  himself.     Consider  the 
express    statement   of  the   Apostle   Peter,    that  the  prophets 
**  searched  what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them,  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufi'erings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow  " — where 
there  is  a  sharp  discrimination  between  the  author  and  the  re- 
cipient  of  the   revelation.     But  the  modern  theory  supposes 
that  men   themselves,  through  some  favoring  natural  circum- 
stances, providential  or  religious,  but  in  no  sense  supernatural, 
were  so  exalted  in  their  sensibilities  that  they  could  intuitively 
apprehend  the  things  of  God.       Such  a  revelation  is  no  revela- 
tion.    It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  it  such. 

3.  It  fatally  limits  the  scope  of  revealed  truth.  Inspiration, 
according  to  it,  is  simply  the  mind  gazing  upon  and  receiving 
what  are  called  '*  eternal  verities,^'  i.  e.,  universal  and  neces- 
sary truths,  which  alone  are  the  objects  of  intuition.     But  how 
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long  would  it  be  before  any  man,  no  matter  how  endowed, 
woald,  by  meditating  upon  God,  evolve  the  doctrine  of  a  unity 
of  persons  in  the  essence  of  the  Godhead  ?  That  is  an  eternal 
verity,  but  certainly  one  that  could  never  be  known  but  by  an 
objective  revelation.  But  other  cardinal  and  characteristic 
features  of  Christianity  are  not  eternal  verities  at  all,  e.  ^.,  the 
fall  of  man,  the  depravity  of  the  race,  the  divine-human  char- 
acter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  salvation  of  men  by  the  blood 
and  intercession  of  our  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
at  the  last  day.  These  are  truths  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
make  our  religion  what  it  is,  but  they  have  no  place  in  man  or 
in  nature,  they  are  not  in  any  sense  intuitive,  and  no  exaltation 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  man  would  ever  have  enabled 
any  man  to  discover  them  of  himself.  And  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  as  to  the  historical  prophecies  which  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  Scriptures  e.  g,:  That  Abraham  should 
possess  Canaan,  that  his  posterity  should  be  bondmen  in  Egypt, 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  promised  land,  that  they 
should  again  be  captives  in  Babylon  and  after  70  years  be  a 
second  time  restored,  that  Christ  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  in 
Bethlehem,  should  die  on  the  cross,  be  buried  and  yet  rise  on 
the  third  day,  that  the  Jews  should  reject  Him,  and  in  conse- 
quence be  scattered  over  the  earth  and  yet  be  preserved  a 
distinct  people.  All  these  were  predicted  long  before  they 
came  to  pass ;  but  no  degree  of  spiritual  elevation  could 
enable  a  man  to  foresee  them.  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  objects  of  which  the  religious  consciousness  takes 
notice.  To  say  that  an  eminently  holy  man  could  foreknow 
such  events  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  if  a  man  had  a 
good  telescope  he  could  see  who  is  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1900. 

4.  This  theory  destroya  the  auihority  of  the  Bible  as  a  Rule 
of  Faith,  The  common  doctrine  is  that,  as  the  Belgic  Con- 
fession says,  ^'the  word  of  God  was  not  sent  or  delivered 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  that  holy  men  of  God,  etc.,  and 
that  these  holy  and  divine  writings  are  received  for  the  reg- 
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ulatioD,  foundation  and  confirmation  of  our  fait&  (iii,  y)  and 
that  whatever  does  not  agree  with  this  infallible  rale  is  to 
be  rejected."  (vi^O*  ^^^  Bible  therefore  contains  the  thoaghts 
of  God,  and  in  that  character  controls  our  belief.  Bat  the 
modern  theory  makes  it  contain  only  the  thoughts  of  men 
— holy  men  and  exalted  men — and  yet  men  destitute  of 
supernatural  aid.  If  this  be  so,  then  they  are  no  authorita- 
tive guide.  Men's  logical  understanding  clothed  in  a  certain 
form  the  intuitions  due  to  their  religious  feelings.  Otha 
men  are  to  judge  of  this  accordingly.  If  the  Scripture 
seems  to  them  the  best  expression  of  their  own  religioni 
experience,  they  will  adopt  it ;  if  not^  not ;  or  perhaps  thej 
will  take  a  part  and  reject  the  rest  But  in  any  case  the 
reason  of  their  course  lies  not  in  the  Scripture,  but  in  them* 
selves.  Even  if  they  accept  the  Bible,  it  is  not  because  it 
is  God's  own  testimony  respecting  Himself,  but  because  their 
own  experience  confirms  it.  So  it  is  no  rule  at  all,  but  a 
plastic  lump  to  be  molded  by  every  man  to  suit  his  own  notions 
and  caprices. 

In  truth,  this  entire  theory  is  from  beginning  to  end  opposed 
to  the  plain  and  obvious   sense  of  the  Bible.     The  one  great 
demand  of  the  Gospel  is  faith,  not  feeling — faith  in  the  divine 
truths  revealed  and  proposed  for  human  guidance.     The  great 
commission  directed  the  Apostles  to  go  and  disciple  all  nations, 
teaching  them  what  Christ  had  commanded ;  and  these  apostolic 
messengers    constantly    propounded    their    doctrines    as    the 
revealed  wisdom  of  God — standing  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
wisdom  of  men.     If  a  man  received  their  doctrines  and  sus- 
tained them  by  a  corresponding  life,  he  was  a  Christian.      If  on 
the  other  hand  he  rejected  them,  he  was  an  unbeliever  and  an 
heir  of   perdition.      It  is  then    a    serious    error  to    make    a 
man's  creed  of  little  or  no  importance,   for    the   Lord    Jesus 
Christ  said  '^  Ue  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  condemned." 

VI.  The  True   Doctrine.  The  ground  having  thus  been 
comparatively  cleared,  by  exposing  the  errors   which  have  pre- 
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vailed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is  time  now    to  turn  to  the 
positive  statement  of  the  truth. 

An  important  and  very  needful  preliminary  remark  is  that 
Inspiration  is  to  be  carefully  discriminated  from  Revelation  on 
one  hand,  and  Spiritual  Illumination  on  the  other.  It  is  less 
than  the  fortper  and  more  than  the  latter.  Confusion  on  this 
point  is  fatal  to  the  due  apprehension  of  the  subject.  Indeed 
a  large  portion  of  the  popular  objections  to  the  church's  doc- 
trine is  founded  upon  the  inability  to  distinguish  Revelation 
from  Inspiration.  And  yet  the  two  things  are  entirely  distinct. 
They  do  not  in  any  degree  depend  upon  or  imply  each  other. 
They  proceed  from  diflFerent  persons  in  the  Godhead — Christ  is 
the  great  Revealer ;  The  Holy  Ghost  inspires.  They  are  not 
necessarily  given  to  the  same  persons.  One  man  may  have 
revelations  without  inspiration,  and  another  have  inspiration 
without  revelation.  Revelation  means  the  supernatural  disclo- 
sore  of  truth  not  before  known* — Inspiration,  the  unerring 
record  of  that  truth  or  any  other,  however  acquired.  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  received  many  divine  communications,  teach- 
ing them  what  they  could  have  learned  in  no  other  way ;  but  so 
far  as  we  know,  not  one  of  them  was  inspired  to  make  a  written 
record  of  these  revelations.  And  our  knowledge  of  the  fact 
comes  from  a  different  person  altogether.  So  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words/ but  he  was  not  inspired  to  record  these  words,  because 
they  were  such  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  On  the 
other  hand  we  know  not  that  Luke  ever  enjoyed  a  revelation, 
yet  he  was  inspired  to  make  the  record  called,  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  two  things  are  then  altogether  distinct,  both  in 
conception  and  actual  experience.  Yet  they  are  equally  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  the  church.  For  supposing  a  divine 
communication  to  be  made,  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  with- 

*  Whether  because  its  subject  matter  transcends  human^wers,  as  prophecy ; 
or  because,  although  knowable  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  was  not  in  fact  known 
to  the  receiver  of  the  revelation,  as  in  the  case  of  £lisha  and  the  Shunamite, 
(2  Kings  iv.  27). 

29 
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oat  BD  inspired  reeord  of  it,  for  otherwise  ve  coulH  have  no  cer- 
tainty thftt  the  ReTeUtion  was  correctly  transmitted,  or  eren 
tbftt  it  wu  rightly  apprehended  by  the  recipients  themselves. 
Yet  even  emineDt  men  have  confounded  these  things,  e.  g.,  Qro- 
fnu  ftdmitted  the  inspiration  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  but 
the  hJBtones  he  said  needed  no  such  influence,  for  it  was  enough 
if  their  writers  had  good  memories,  and  were  careful  in  their 
narrative.  So  Bishop  Warhurton  maintained  that  it  would  be 
"  pnttJDg  the  Holy  Ghost  on  an  unnecessary  employment  to 
aappose  that  he  dictated  the  historical  parts  of  Scriptnre,  far 
the  writers  did  not  need  his  immediate  assistance,  to  do  this  pari 
of  their  business  for  them."  These  writers  forgot  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  impart  knowledge,  and  another  to  control  the  commn- 
nioatioQ  of  that  knowledge  to  others.  ' 

Bnt  while  Inspiration  is  different  from  Revelation  and  leu 
than  it,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different  from  the  gracioos  > 
illnminfttion  common  to  all  believers,  and  very  much  more  than 
that.  One  of  the  modern  forms  of  error  on  the  subject  denies  ' 
this.  Not  to  speak  of  the  German  writers  (Twesten,  Nitzsch, 
etc.),  Coleridge  attributes  a  large  part  of  the  Scripture  to 
"  that  grace  and  communion  of  the  Spirit  which  the  chur^ 
nnder  all  circumstances,  and  every  regenerate  member  is  per* 
mitted  to  hope,  and  instructed  to  pray  for."  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Archdeacon  Hare  have  written  much  to  the  same  effect.  And 
Mr.  Maurice  says  that  "  We  must  forego  the  demand  we  make 
upon  the  conscisDce  of  young  men  when  we  compel  them  to  de- 
clare that  they  regard  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  generically 
unlike  that  which  God  bestows  upon  His  children  in  this  day." 
So  F.  W.  Eobertaou:  "  The  prophetic  power  in  which  I  suppoM 
is  chiefly  exhibited  that  which  we  mean  by  Inspiration,  depends 
almost  entirely  on  moral  greatness.  The  prophet  discerned 
large  principles,  true  for  all  time — principles  social,  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  principles  of  life,  chiefly  by  largeness  of 
heart  and  sympathy  of  spirit  with  God's  Spirit.''  (Life  II.,  145). 

We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that   there  is  just  this  generic 
difi'ereoce.     There  is  a  real  and  most  important  influence  of  ^« 
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Holy  Ghost^  bestowed  upon  all  Christians,  who  are  renewed, 
sanctified,  led,  guided,  comforted  and  taught  by  the  Heavenly 
Paraclete.  But  this  is  specifically  different  from  inspiration, 
which  is  confined  to  a  few  selected  persons.  The  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  believers  as  such  is  altogether  subjective  and  directed 
to  their  individual  improvement  and  growth  in  grace.  His  work 
on  the  authors  of  the  Scripture  is  altogether  objective,  and 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  The  authority  of  these 
writers  in  no  degree  depends  upon  their  sinlessness,  or  even  their 
eminent  personal  holiness.  The  design  of  their  inspiration  was 
not  at  all  to  render  them  morally  perfect,  but  to  make  them  in 
their  teaching  infallible  organs  of  the  truth.  That  such  is  the 
fact  Id  shown,  not  only  by  the  acknowledged  shortcomings  of 
many  of  these  writers,  such  as  David,  Solomon,  Jonah  and 
Peter,  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that  in  two  instances  men 
without  any  apparent  sanctifying  grace,  and  who  lived  and 
died  outside  of  the  fold  of  faith,  were  yet  made  the  media  of 
signal  prophecies — viz.  Balaam  and  Caiphas — cases  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  providentially  ordained,  one  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  other  in  the  New,  on  purpose  to  afford  this 
distinguishing  test  of  the  nature  of  Inspiration.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  Barnabas  was  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith,  and  greatly  blessed  in  his  work,  yet  he  was  not 
inspired  to  record  the  divine  will.  The  same  was  true  of 
Apollos  who  was  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scripture,  and 
fervent  in  spirit,  and  an  able  reasoner.  Nor  do  the  sacred 
writers  ever  base  their  claims  to  a  hearing,  on  any  subjective 
excellence  of  their  own,  but  upon  the  fact  that  God  spoke 
through  them.  They  were  His  messengers.  His  witnesses,  His 
spokesmen,  and  therefore  their  teaching  came  with  the  weight 
of  divine  authority.  To  deny  it,  to  take  from  it,  or  to  add  to 
it,  incurred  a  tremendous  anathema.  Therefore  the  Church 
has  always  made  the  broadest  distinction  between  the  writings 
of  inspired  men  and  those  of  ordinary  believers.  Even  Ro- 
manists with  all  their  reverence  for  the  fathers,  never  presumed 
to  place  their  writings  upon  a  level  with  the  Scriptures.     And 
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all  the  historical  churches  of  the  Reformation  agree  with  the 
Belgic  confession — '' Neither  may  we  compare  any  writings  of 
men,  though  ever  so  holy,  with  those  divine  Scriptures,  for  all 
men  are  of  themselves  liars  and  less  than  vanity  itself.  Th^e- 
fore  we  reject  with  all  our  hearts^  whatsoever  doth  not  agnse 
with  this  infallible  rule,  which  the  Apostles  have  taught  ns, 
saying,  'Try  the  Spirits  whether  they  be  of  God/  likewise 'If 
there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  reoei?e 
him  not  into  your  house/  " 

Hence  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  there  are : 
YII.  No  Degrees  of  Inspiration. — The  contrary  opinion 
is  of  old  date,  and  in  Great  Britain  was  for  a  long  time  the 
common  mode  of  representation.     Its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to 
Maimonides^  the  greatest  of  the  Jewish  doctors  since  the  time 
of  our  Lord.     This  learned  rabbi   was  born   at  Cordubi,in 
Spain,  in  1181,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Averroes  from  whom  he 
gained  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle.     And  his  views  of  Inspira- 
tion, it  is  thought  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  Mohammedtn 
philosophers  who  make  subtle  distinctions  between  the  Konn 
and  other  alleged  prophetical  writings.     Maimonides  assigned 
a  pre-eminent  position  to  Moses,  who,  he  said,  prophesied,  while 
awake,  and  not  in  a  dream  or  vision  as  others — saw  God  face 
to  face — and  had  the  gift  continuously.     After  Moses,  there 
were  eleven  distinct  degrees  of  prophecy  which  he  recounts  at 
length.      From    these    Abarbanel   (1437)    deduced   the   three 
degrees  which  thenceforward  became  the  accepted  Jewish  doc- 
trine on  the  subject.     1.  The  Mosaic,  under  which  the  Law 
was  written.     2.  The  Prophetical,  under  which  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and   Kings,  with  the  major   prophets 
(except  Daniel)  and   all   the  minor,  were  composed,  and :     3. 
That  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  guidance  all  the  rest,  called 
Hagiographa,  were  written.     This  Jewish  figment,  which  has 
absolutely  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  Scriptures,  but  indeed 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  some  of  its  plainest  statements,  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  theory  of  partial  Inspiration,  main- 
tained by  such  men  as  the  eloquent  Bishop  Lowth,  the  learned 
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Whitby,  the  excellent  Doddridge,  Principal  Hill  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Dick  of  the  Associate  Church,  Bishop  Wilson  of 
Islington,  and  the  eminent  Independent,  Dr.  Henderson.  Some 
of  them  make  thre^  degrees  of  Inspiration,  others  four,  and  Dr. 
Henderson,  fi?e,  which  he  denominates:  1.  A  divine  excitement. 
2.  Invigoration  or  elevation.  8.  Superintendence.  4.  Guid- 
ance.    5.  Direct  Revelation. 

The  obvious  objections  to  this  view,  however  stated,  are,  1. 
That  it  is,  at  most,  a  mere  hypothesiSy  without  any  warrant  in 
Scripture.  Nowhere  is  there  a  hint  of  any  such  diversity  of 
divine  influence,  but  the  broad  affirmation  is, ''  Every  inspired 
Scripture  is  also/'  etc.  This  and  similar  passages  before 
quoted,  cover  the  entire  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  Old 
and  the  New,  the  matter  and  the  manner,  the  thoughts  and  the 
words,  the  prose  and  the  poetry,  the  narratives  and  the  discus- 
sions,  the  leading  points  and  the  minor  details. 

2.  This  view  puts  large  portions  of  Scripture  under  a  cloud 
as  destitute  of  divine  authorUt/,  Hear  so  good  a  man  as  Bishop 
Wilson  saying,  ^^  What  the  extent  of  inspiration  was  in  each 
case,  we  need  not,  indeed,  we  cannot,  determine.  We  infer 
from  the  uniform  language  of  the  New  Testament  that  in  each 
case  such  assistance,  and  only  such  assistance,  was  afforded  as 
the  exigencies  of  it  required.  Where  nature  ended  and  inspira- 
tion began,  it  is  not  for  man  to  say."  Of  course  then  there  is 
a  part  of  the  Scripture — ^though  no  man  can  say  how  much  or 
where  it  is — which  is  a  result  of  pure  nature,  and  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  authority  of  Ood  at  all.  If  so,  we  are  all  at 
sea,  and  never  know  when  we  stand  on  solid  ground. 

8.  The  idea  of  degrees  of  inspiration  is  absurd.  For  God's 
word  is  infallible  because  inspired,  and  how  can  there  be  de- 
grees of  infallibility  ?  An  inspiration  to  be  of  any  account 
must  be  complete,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  plenary.  Any 
limitation  of  it,  just  so  far  as  that  limitation  extends,  destroys 
it,  and  we  pass  over  from  the  wisdom  of  God  to  the  wisdom  of 
men  as  the  ground  of  our  faith  and  hope. 

YIII.  Definition. — Inspiration  is  a  divine  influence  upon 
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the  sacred  writers  making  their  record  of  revdation  vf^cHMt 
throughout  in  thought  and  expression.  It  did  not  revetl  to 
them  anything,  but  guided  them  in  recording  what  was  reretled. 
It  did  not  make  them  perfect  or  unerring  in  other  things,  bat 
only  aa  writers  of  the  Scripture.  It  was  therefore  plenary  in 
the  just  and  accurate  sense  of  that  term,  t.  «.,  it  secured  the 
absohite  correctness  of  the  record  in  all  its  parts,  both  as  to 
fact  and  doctrine.  In  all  matters  of  science,  philosophy  and 
history,  the  authors  of  Scripture  stood  on  the  level  of  their 
contemporaries,  but  when  they  took  in  hand  the  writing  of 
God's  revealed  will,  His  Holy  Spirit  rendered  them  troe  vA 
unerring. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  became  mere  machines^  or 
that  they  lost  their  self-consciousness,  or  suffered  a  suspen- 
sion of  any  of  their  intellectual  faculties.     Instead  of  bang 
unconscious  instruments,  it  was  active,  thinkings  willing  minds 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  used  as  His  organs.     And  these  minds  re- 
tained all  their  distinctive   individual  characteristics.     Eaek 
writer  used  the  language  to  which  he  was  accustomed  and  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  whether  it  were  lyrical  like 
David,  or  logical  like  Paul,  or  emotional  and  contemplative  like 
John,  or  didactic  like  James.     We  find  this  to  be  the  case  even 
in  prophecy.     Isaiah  soars  to  heaven   in  flights  of  unequalled 
sublimity,  while  Haggai  and  Malachi  creep  on  the  ground  in  a 
serene  and  unimpassioned  course.     The  herdman  Amos  wanders 
in  the  pastures,  and  draws  his  similitudes  from  the  mildew  on 
the  vine,  or  the  lion   invading  the  fold,  or   the  starry  skies  be- 
neath which  the  shepherd  feeds  his  flocks.     The  gorgeous  sym- 
bolism of  Chaldea  is  reflected  in  every  page  of  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  while  Jeremiah,  a  prophet  of  priestly  race,  has  ever 
before  him  the  various  features  of  the  Theocracy — the  temple, 
the  altar  and  the  ark.     Much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in  the 
other  forms  of  Inspiration.     The  writers  retain  all  the  features 
of  genius,  character,  thought  and  feeling,  which  belong  to  them 
by  nature,  or  result  from  their  several  social  positions.     God 
used  them  as  His  organs — each  according  to  His  peculiar  gifts 
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and  endowments.     They  wrote  out  of  the  fallness  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  selected  such  language  as  seemed  , 
appropriate  to  them.     Yet  they  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  words  were  God's  words. 

Nor  did  it  make  any  difference  as  to  the  source  whence 
the  several  penmen  gained  their  materials,  whether  from  per- 
sonal experience,  as  David ;  or  tradition,  as  Moses ;  or  histori- 
cal inquiries,  as  Luke  ;  or  logical  argumentation,  as  Paul ;  or 
immediate  revelation,  as  John — ^in  any  and  all  cases  an  infalli- 
ble Spirit  guided  them  in  the  selection  and  arrangement.  So 
then  the  Bible  is  in  one  sense  all  human,  in  another  all  divine, 
or  better  still,  it  is  divine-human.  The  two  elements  are  united 
much  as  they  are  in  the  miraculous  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  fully  and  certainly  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
He  was  fully  and  certainly  God.  So  the  Bible  is  truly  and  un- 
questionably human,  and  yet  truly  and  unquestionably  divine. 

This  is  sometimes  pronounced  absurd  and  contradictory,  but 
most  unjustly.  Cannot  God  control  rational  creatures  without 
turning  them  into  machines?  If  not,  then  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  the  doctrine  of  Providence — nay,  the  doctrine  of  Theism 
itself,  must  be  surrendered.  But  we  are  left  to  no  such  dread 
alternative.  When  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt  they 
were  free  yet  fulfilled  a  divine  purpose.  A  soul  is  never  more 
free  than  when  it  turns  to  Grod  in  faith  and  repentance,  yet 
this  is  only  of  grace.  The  freest  agents  among  all  creatures 
are  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  yet  their 
stability  is  secured  by  a  divine  decree.  There  is  nothing  nn- 
philosophical  or  unscriptural  in  asserting  the  entire  freedom 
and  naturalness  of  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  divine  and  supernatural  guidance. 

Such  then  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelical 
church  at  this  day.  It  is  a  doctrine  which,  by  its  mere  state- 
ment, cuts  off  a  host  of  difficulties  and  objections.  It  gives 
full  and  free  play  to  each  of  the  factors  which  the  very  name 
inspiration  implies.  It  accounts  for  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 
It  furnishes  a  steady  and  uniform  basis  of  faith.     It  binds  all 
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parts  of  the  sacred  volame  into  one  integral  and  organiied 
whole.  It  preserves  the  supernatural  element  throughout,  yet 
parades  no  needless  miracle,  and  offers  no  violence  to  the  rea- 
son or  the  consciousness  of  thoughtful  men. 

Consequently,  we  have  the  mind  and  will  of  God  for  salva- 
tion— the  unerring  arbiter  of  all  truth  and  duty — ^revealed  to 
us  in  human  language,  and  yet  miraculously  free  from  the  soil- 
ing touch  of  human  depravity.  Not  more  clearly  are  the 
heavens  in  all  their  majesty  and  glory  the  work  of  God  than  is 
that  collection  of  writings  which  we  call  the  Bible,  the  word  of 
God.  All  else  may  fail,  but  this  shall  stand.  Heaven  and 
earth  may  pass,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever. 


III. 

MODERN  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

BT  BEY.  A.  A.  PFANSTIEHL. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  from  a 
specialist's  standpoint,  nor  in  a  critical  manner.  I  shall  take 
a  practical  view  of  the  subject, — such  a  view  as  concerns  the 
ministry  in  its  ordinary  pastoral  services. 

Our  subject  has  become  the  *^  burning  question ''  of  the  hour. 
It  may  not  be  ignored  by  the  ministry.  The  attempt  to  do  so 
by  a  minister  might  have  some  show  of  being  successfully  vin- 
dicated were  it  not  that  the  subject  is  so  closely  allied  to  his 
work  and  position,  that  it  does  not  ignore  him.  If  he  does  not 
desire  to  meet  it,  it  scruples  not  to  cross  him  at  every  turn  of 
his  path.  Its  interrogation  points  everywhere  stare  him  in  the 
face  in  his  Biblical  study.  The  atmosphere  he  breathes  is  im- 
pregnated with  it.  HeiM^e  every  pastor  should  devote  at  least 
as  much  time  as  he  can  to  its  study.  Perhaps  all  that  is  possi- 
ble for  the  ordinary  pastor,  with  his  rounds  of  pastoral  and 
preaching  work,  is  that  he  endeavor  to  inform  himself  of  the 
'^  results ''  of  this  study,  as  fast  as  they  are  announced  by  spe- 
cialists whose  time  and  inclination  and  possibly  duties  and  posi- 
tions force  them  to  pay  close  attention  to  *'  processes.'^  And 
yet,  to  do  even  this  intelligently  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
what of  these  processes.  Look  upon  it,  therefore,  from  whatever 
view  we  may,  it  cannot  but  become  our  duty,  to  look  carefully 
at  the  subject  under  consideration. 

I  have  worded  the  subject  advisedly  as  '^  Modem  Biblical 
Criticism."  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  what  is  gen- 
erally termed  '^  Biblical  Criticism/'  and  what  is  understood  by 
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the  term  ^^  Modem  Biblical  Criticism."     The  former  means  % 
general  critical  stady,  be  it  either  in  so-called  higher  or  lower 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  tnith 
in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  writings,  their  anthenticitj, 
their  style,  and  their  credibility.     ''  These  four  questions,"  as 
Dr.  Briggs  says,  ^'  of  the  higher  critics  confront  every  student 
who  ventures  a  little  below  the  surface  in  his  study  of  Uoly 
Scripture.     How  shall  we  answer  them  and  gain  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accurate  knowledge  respecting  them  ?  '"*'     Now  no 
one  can  possibly  hold  that  it  is  not  well  that  a  thoroughly  devout 
and  prayerful  critical  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  made  so  as 
to  find  out  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
original  gift  and  subsequent  transmission  of  God's  revealed,  or 
if  you  wish,  objective  preceptive  will.f     Give  us  no  guess-work 
upon  which  to  base  our  hopes  and  knowledge  of  salvation. 
Even  the  conservative  Dr.  Green,  of  Princeton^  said :  ^'  There 
is  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  the  progress" 
of  Biblical  Criticism.    And  even  though,  when  the  Bible  is  thus 
studied  some  of  the  results  reached  cause  us  to  give  up  many 
of  our  interpretations  of  Scripture,  we  need  not  fear  that  Scrip- 
ture itself  is  being  given  up.     We  should  in  studying  Biblical 
Criticism  always  have  before  our  minds  this  one  question :  Is 
Scripture  itself  affected  by  it;  or  are  only  my  interpretations  of 
Scripture  touched?     For  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
it  may  be  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  truth  to  neglect  to  make 
a  distinction  between  what  really  is   Scripture  truth,  and  what 
is  simply  our  interpretation  of  it. 

Gladly  granting  all  that  has  been  said,  yet  Modern  Biblical 
Criticism — more  particularly  understood  in  our  day  by  the 
term  :  "  The  Higher  Criticism/' — enters  upon  the  critical  study 
of  the  Bible  hampered  with  biassing  preconceptions,  with 


*  '*  The  Bible,  the  Church  and  the  Reason,"  p.  125. 

t  '*  Faith  is  good,  but  a  faith  that  is  neither  enlightened  nor  determined  by 
facts  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  but  simply  by  the  blind  assent  with  which  the 
mind  sets  itself  upon  its  object,  may  be  as  much  a  basis  of  superstition  aa  of 
religion."     "  Movements  of  Religious  Thought,"  by  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  p.  68. 
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aumptioDs,  that  in  many  cases  materially  shade  and  direct  the 
study  in  formulated  grooves,  and  thus  the  critic  can  have  a 
Bible  that  suits  his  own  preconceptions  as  to  what  ought  to 
constitute  the  Word  of  God ;  and  must  of  necessity  reject  what 
does  not  agree  with  his  preconceived  theory.  Who  realizes  not 
throughout  when  reading  Kuenen  or  Wellhausen,  that  their 
study  of  Israel's  history  is  biassed  by  their  elimination  of  all 
supernaturalism  from  it^  and  that  this  elimination  must  of 
necessity  give  a  certain  trend  to  all  their  interpretations  and 
understandings  of  the  Old  Testament?  And  so  we  find  that  in 
the  hands  of  Matthew  Arnold  the  Bible  is  cut  to  pieces  in  one 
way — see  his  "  God  and  the  Bible/' — and  in  the  hands  of 
Strauss  and  Renan  with  their  fundamental  idea  that  '^miracles 
are  impossible,"  and  in  the  hands  of  the  **  Tubingen  School," 
and  of  the  brilliant  author  of  ^'Ecce  Homo/'  the  Bible  is  dis- 
sected in  a  variety  of  ways.  Hence  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  this  '^  Modern  Biblical  Criticism/'  and  what  is 
generally  denominated  '* Biblical  Criticism." 

In  our  estimate  of  the  *^  Higher  Criticism  "  as  to  its  value, 
we  cannot  be  positive,  or  final,  for  specialists  themselves  are  far 
from  agreeing  as  to  questions  involved.  Still  it  is  not  alto- 
gether inappropriate  to  pause  and  inquire  what,  if  anything, 
has  been  gained,  and  what,  if  anything,  has  been  lost  by  it  in  the 
way  of  Bible  study.  To  condemn  it  wholesale  may  not  be  done ; 
to  accept  it  unquestioningly  is  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  out  of 
all  keeping  for  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Let  us,  then,  inquire 
in  regard  to  our  subject  in  the  spirit  of  the  sentence  just  written. 

I  believe  that  Modern  Biblical  Criticism  has  brought  to  the 
Christian  world  an  indirect  gain  in  this  particular,  viz. :  By  it, 
and  because  of  it,  in  our  day  attention  is  universally  called  to 
a  direct  htudy  of  the  Bible.  That  is  to  say,  the  destructive  at- 
tacks upon  the  Bible  by  some  who  claim  to  be  of  the  *'  house- 
hold of  faith,"  their  apparently  reckless  treatment  has  directed 
to  the  Bible  the  attention  of  many  who  were  occupied  with  dis- 
cussions of  things  suggested  by  it,'*'  who  were  speculating  about 

*  Briggi  calls  it ''  dogmatism  and  traditiomilism." 
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it^  but  were  not  engaged  in  its  direct  study.  WheOi  e.  g.  a  balf 
century  or  more  ago,  the  attacks  of  Paulus  and  Strauss  followed 
by  Renan,  upon  the  Gospel  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  were 
made,  the  world  had  never  studied  directly  the  New  Testament 
sources  of  information  as  to  the  life  of  Christ  as  thoroughly  as 
after  these  assaults.  The  doctrinal^  not  to  say  dogmatical 
statements  made  by  the  ecumenical  councils  during  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Church,  had  been  thoroughly  enough  ex- 
pounded and  discussions  had  been  earnest  enough  aiotU  Christ 
and  His  work ;  but  these  attacks  led  a  Lange,  a  Tholueki 
and  so  forth,  directly  to  the  New  Testament  in  critical  study  as 
to  the  Person  of  the  Saviour,  with  the  happy  result  that  Christ 
as  a  personal  Saviour  and  Redeemer  was  made  more  real  to 
the  world. 

If  we  can  turn  men's  attentions  from  a  discussion  or  study  of 
theories  about  Scripture,  and  the  non-essentials  of  religion  to  a 
direct  study  of  the  Bible  with  its  ^^  plain  fact  of  a.  personal 
Creator,  a  God  in  history,  a  revelation  of  divine  love,  and  duty 
in  His  Son/'  we  have  gained  much ;  *  and  not  the  least  gain  u 
the  fact  that  when  this  has  been  done  "  we  need  not  fear  the 
atheism  of  to-day."  There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  to  the  thirsty 
soul,  as  to  go  directly  to  the  fountain  of  truth  and  drink  deep 
draughts  of  divine,  loving,  inspiring  truth.  If  it  is  served  at  sec- 
ond-hand, be  it  brought  in  ever  such  beautiful  and  attractive 
cups,  it  loses  its  sparkle  and  its  full  power  to  assuage  the  thirst. 

Whatever,  therefore,  turns  men's  attention  to  a  direct  study 
of  the  Bible  is  a  great  gain  to  true  religion.  And  it  cannot  be 
disguised  that  modern  Biblical  Criticism  has  done  this,  and 
herein  we  again  learn  the  truth  of  this  Scripture :  *'  Surely  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee,  the  residue  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
gird  upon  thee."  f 

*An  English  Bible  was  found  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  Japan.  Two 
brothers  read  it ;  one  of  them  testified  as  follows :  "  I  cannot  tell  my  feelings 
when  for  the  first  time  I  read  of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
had  never  seen  or  heard  or  imagined  such  a  person.  I  was  filled  with  admi- 
ration,  overwhelmed  with  emotion  and  taken  captive  by  the  record  of  His 
nature  and  life." 

t  Ps.  76  :  10. 
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As  a  result  of  leading  to  a  direct  study  of  the  Bible  must  be 
noted  that  it  becomes  a  more  real  Book  to  us.  It  has  not  al- 
ways been  such  to  men.  They  looked  upon  its  history^  poetry, 
song  and  story  as  something  which  had  nothing  in  common 
with  other  history,  poetry,  song  and  story.  True,  the  Bible  is 
a  8ui  generis  Book ;  a  Book  that,  in  its  application  and  teach- 
ing has  for  its  object  something  distinct  from  any  other  book 
on  earth;  it  has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  it  possesses  traits 
that  differentiate  it  from  all  earth's  literature.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise,  if  it  is  an  inspired  book  in  a  special  sense, 
and  is  to  be  '^  our  supreme  and  sole  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  *  contains  all  truth  necessary  for  salvation/  "  The 
fact  that  it  has  so  distinct  an  object,  and  has  characteristics  of 
80  unique  a  nature ,  has  led  men  to  look  upon  it  as  if  it  were 
not  a  real  book — a  book  which  aU  should  read,  ponder  and 
study.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  laid  aside  for  only  special 
use,  and  was  not  used  for  the  good  and  elevating  influence  it 
can  have  upon  this  life,  with  its  true  history,  its  high-toned 
morality,  its  pure  and  lofty  language,  its  rich  store  of  litera- 
ture, its  sublime  poetry,  and  its  remarkable  delineations  of  hu- 
man nature. 

This  led  to  three  things : 

(a)  The  Bible  was  not  man's  constant  companion  to  help  him, 
to  cheer  him,  to  instruct  him,  to  encourage  him,  to  warn  him 
in  his  every-day  life,  as  well  as  in  his  distinctively  devotional 
and  church  life. 

(6)  Much  valuable  knowledge  which  the  Bible  contains  aside 
from  teaching  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  God  and  salvation, 
was  kept  hid  from  men's  view.  Thus  men  were  taught  what 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  so  emphatically :  ^'  There  is  but  one 
book,  the  Bible.  The  other  books  are  mere  leaves,  fragments." 
And  what  our  Whittier  has  written : 

"  We  search  the  world  for  truth ;  we  call 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful 
From  graven  Htone  and  written  scroll. 
From  all  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul ; 
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And  wMTj  iMkerH  of  ihe  li««t. 
We  come  bw^  laden  frum  the  quMt. 
To  find  thU  all  the  sugfi  said, 
bin  the  Book  our  luothen  read." 

(«)  People  dwed  not  approach  the  Bible  with  that  hoi;  botd- 
neu  that  makes  it  an  arbitrator  in  all  disputes  with  conscieoce 
in  the  Tsrions  departinenta  of  life,  apart  from  the  salv&tioa  of 
the  aoal.  Witness  Luther  before  his  conversion  ;  he  did  not 
go  to  it  to  find  peace  of  soul,  it  being  chained  from  free  ud 
onirflTsal  use. 

Now  the  soienoe  of  Biblical  Criticiam  has  assisted  in  making 
the  Bible  a  more  real  Book,  and  Robertson  Smith  was  correct 
when  he  said  in  his  introduciorj  lecture  in  his  "  Old  Tettammi 
tn  the  Jewith  Cbureh,"  that  here  is  the  great  value  of  Biblical 
Criticism.' 

Franllj  admitting  all  this,  it  is  damagingl;  true  that  the 
"  Higher  Critioism"  of  our  day  goes  too  far  in  this  direction, 
Zt  looks  upoQ  the  Bible  too  much  as  it  does  upon  a  book  of 
merely  human  origin,  elirainating  all  supernaturalisiD  from  and 
reading  into  the  Bible  naturalistic  evolution,  aud  hence  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  becoming  reverence  and  holiness  with 
which  we  should  approach  it,  no  matter  how  real  it  becomes  or 
may  be  to  us.  The  true  course  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
And  if  the  Biblical  Criticism  of  to-day  could  but  be  brought  to 
this,  the  danger  with  which  it  menaces  the  Church  and  the 
Bible  would  be  averted ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  let 
us  not  ignore  it  or  uncharitably  condemn  it  in  toto.  For,  u 
Prof.  Green  rightly  says :  "  Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  freest  possible  discussion.  The  attempt  to  stifle 
discussion  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  would  be  in  ev«y 
way  damaging  to  the  truth." 

Another  thing  that  Biblical  criticism  results  in  is  the  discov- 
ery of  new  and  advanced  Bible  truths.  Daniel  Webster  bst 
expresses  what  must  be  true,  when  he  said;  "There  is  more 
valuable  truth  yet  to  be  gleaned  from  the  sacred  writings  that 
has  thus  far  escaped  the  attention  of  commentators,  than  from 
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all  other  sources  of  human  knowledge  combined."  Happy  that 
science  that  has  for  it  object  this  desirable  end !  The  curse  to 
itself  of  Modern  Biblical  Criticism  is  that,  however  much  in 
the  all-wise  and  gracious  over-ruling  Providence  of  God^  indi- 
rectly and  unintentionally  this  end  is  to  some  extent  at  least, 
being  accomplished,  it  points  its  criticisms  in  such  a  way  that  it 
discredits  faith  in  the  inspiration,  the  inerrancy,  and  hence  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  making  it  not  the  but  only  a  source  of 
authority. 

One  particular  of  Modern  Biblical  Criticism  calls  for  notice. 
By  it  the  two  extreme  phases  of  Biblical  interpretation — the 
allegorical  and  the  dogmatic — have  been  largely  done  away 
with;  resting  the  defense  of  revelation  upon  a  ground  that 
commends  itself  to  sound  reason  and  common  sense  and  upon 
ascertained  facts.  The  arbitrary  fancies  and  the  mystical 
principles  of  the  Allegorists  cannot  satisfy  this  age  of  critical 
knowledge  of  history  and  language.  ^*  The  truth  of  Christ 
and  His  spiritual  Gospel  which  only  could  give  the  key  to  the 
Old  Testament,  was  indeed  a  profound  one.  But,  instead  of 
studying  it  in  the  clear  method  of  history,  the  Bible  was  made 
a  sacred  anagram ;  the  most  natural  facts  of  Jewish  worship  or 
Chronicle  became  arbitrary  figures  of  the  neW  dispensation. 
Type  and  allegory  were  the  master-key  that  unlocked  all  the 
dark  chambers  from  the  early  chapters  of  the  Genesis  to  the 
poetry  of  David  or  the  grand  utterances  of  Isaiah.  When- 
ever we  turn  to  the  Fathers,  to  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  or 
the  sober  Irenaeus,  to  Tertullian,  who  finds  the  type  of  Baptism 
in  the  Spirit  brooding  on  the  waters  and  in  the  passage  through 
the  sea;  or  to  Augustine,  who  explains  the  six  creative  days 
as  symbols  of  divine  history,  we  have  the  numberless  cases  of 
this  style  of  exposition.  We  prize  the  early  Christian  writers 
for  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  in  the  great  conflict  of 
faith  with  a  Pagan  wisdom ;  nay,  we  can  often  admire,  with 
Coleridge  the  rich,  devout  fancy  glowing  through  the  homilies 
of  Augustine ;  but  as  Biblical  scholars,  all  were  simply  of  a 
time  when  true  criticism  was  hardly  known.'*'*' 

*  Dr.  Wuhbum  in  PrineeUm  Beview,  Jalj,  1879. 
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Nor  will  the  dogmatic  principle  of  the  Litis  Charch  ntiBt^ 
men  of  to-day;  a  principle  that  foaod  in  the  Bible,  by  proof 
tezt8,  wrested  from  their  real  nieaning  often,  support  for  any 
metaphysical  or  religious  dogma  which  may  be  held.  LntlM 
called  such  a  procedure  "a  rover  and  a  ohamoie-hnDter."  It 
was  wise  in  Luther  to  reject  the  analogia  fidei,  and  ctum  the 
analogia  Seriptu,r<B  as  that  which  should  be  ftdoptftd.  All 
arbitrary  rules,  or  preconceived  faith,  or  preconcerted  notioDB 
should  be  laid  aside  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  that  should  be 
studied  in  its  own  meaning,*  Hail  that  Biblical  Critidsm  that 
will  cause  men  to  do  this  I 

But  now  consider  what  harm,  if  any,  Modem  Biblical  Criti- 
cism has  so  far  done. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  caused  men  to  look  upon  the  study  of 
the  Bible  as  a  mere  critical  process.  When  men  do  this  tlu^ 
lose  the  spirituality  of  heart  and  the  inspiration  to  personal 
piety  that  come  from  reading  it  in  loving  trust,  and  with  a 
devotional  heart.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  reading 
the  Bible  with  an  eye  merely  to  finding  in  it  literary  beantj, 
and  history,  and  reading  it  in  a  devotional  state  of  mind  for 
growth  in  spirituality  of  heart  and  personal  piety,  finding  in  it 
the  voice  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  the  refiection  of  the  mind  of 
a  loving  Father  who  has  in  it  recorded  His  message  to  the  soni, 
giving  oneself  up  white  reading  it  to  sweet  passages  of  love, 
with  the  God  of  love.  We  must  never  forget — and  Modem 
Biblical  Criticism  tends  to  cause  us  to  do  so,  hence  its  danger 
and  injury' — that  the  purpose  for  which  the  Bible  was  written, 
was  not  its  literary  tind  hiatorioal  value  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  given  to  us  for  our  growth  in  Cbristian  spirit  and  charac- 
ter, and  a9  a  revelation  of  God's  will  to  and  concerning  man,  a 
message  of  salvation  full  and  complete  in  Jesus  Christ.  Some 
one  has  well  written  :  "  This  word  may  speak  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  Christian  reader,  although  he  knows  nothing  of  the 

*  A  pious  monk  lias  said  :  ''  Whoever  seeketh  an  inlerprelation  in  this  Book 
shikll  get  an  answer  from  God  ;  whoever  briogelh  ui  iDlerpretation  to  thii 
Book  shall  get  an  answer  from  the  devil." 
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methods  of  exact  learning,  and  if  the  keenest  criticism  do  not 
approach  it  with  special  reverance  for  a  Book  which  has  fed  the 
spiritual  life  of  men  as  no  other  book  has  done,  it  will  be  bar- 
ren indeed  even  for  the  scholar/'  Because  the  tendency  of 
Modern  Biblical  Criticism  is  in  this  direction,  is  it  harmful.  In 
the  words  of  another  we  may  say :  ^'  This  critical  spirit  is  no 
mood  in  which  to  derive  practical  benefit  from  the  Bible.  Asa 
drill  for  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  a  stimulus  for  the  investi- 
gation of  ancient  literature,  manners,  and  civilization  generally, 
it  may  be  useful.  But  it  stands  in  the  way  of  receiving  spirit- 
ual help.  Moreover  it  interferes  with  what  may  be  called  the 
structural  a,fprec\ekt\on  of  the  sacred.wri tings.  As  we  find  them, 
each^  witl^all  its  diversities  of  parts^  rises  before  us  in  a  kind 
of  architectural  unity.  But  this  critical  spirit  dissolves  the 
fabric.'^  Then  this  same  writer  uses  this  emphatic  illustration : 
*^  Suppose  one  was  to  go  into  St.  Peter's,  and  instead  of  study- 
ing it  as  it  is,  taking  in  its  grandeur^  and  being  lifted  up  by  its 
esthetic  appeals,  should  set  himself  about  resolving  it  into  its 
historic  elements,  and  re-arranging  them  in  the  order  of  their 
construction,  assigning  the  difierent  parts  to  their  respective 
architects — this  to  Bramonti,  that  to  Michael  Angelo,  that  to 
Vignola,  that  to  Carlo  Maderno,  and  tHat  to  Bernini, — would 
not  this  analytical  spirit  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  appreci- 
ate the  structure  as  it  stands  and  lead  him  to  descend  from  the 
plane  of  art,  to  historical  pedantry  and  finesse  f  So  if  we  are 
looking  always  at  seams,  transpositions  and  unhistorical  nara- 
tives  in  the  Scriptures,  we  cannot  take  in  the  separate  parts  in 
their  proper  structural  relations,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls  into 
a  mass  of  disjecta  membra.^' 

Anything,  therefore,  that  causes  men  to  look  upon  the  Bible 
in  any  other  way  than  a  devout  spiritual  frame  of  mind  is  fan- 
ciful. Has  not  modern  Biblical  criticism  tended  that  way,  to 
say  the  least  ?  Is  it  not  doing  so  now  ?  Having  raised  its 
many  doubts — many  uncalled  for  and  unfounded  doubts  we 
may  add — it  has  led  men  to  take  up  their  Bibles  with  an  eye 
too  exclusively  critical  and  to  study  them  with  a  mind  bristling 

with  interrogation  points. 
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Heace  another  charge  that  we  bring  against  the  '"'  Higher 
Criticism  "  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  men  to  lose  their 
eon6tlenGe  in  the  Bible.  This  maj  not  be  seen  or  felt  bo  much 
among  epecialiats  in  Bible  study,  or  among  ministers,  who 
hftTO  time  and  inclination  and  whose  work  it  is  to  study  the 
Bible  critically,  aa  among  the  people  in  general,  who  bare 
neither  time,  nor  Inclination,  nor  facility  to  follow  out  the  dii- 
cuasions,  and  only  know  that  doubts  exist  in  the  minds  of  man 
who  make  Biblical  study  a  specialty.  Learning  that  these  are 
unsettled  on  many  points,  the  natural  consequence  is  thai 
doabts  and  distrust  are  awakened  iu  their  minds  and  they  lose 
their  faitb  in  the  Bible.* 

Nothing  more  lamentable  can  befall  a  human  eoi^  than  to 
lose  trust  in  Qod's  Word.  Thai  sets  it  adrift  upon  the  uncer- 
tain ocean  of  life  without  a  compass,  without  a  guide,  withoat 
light.  Anything  that  beclouds  the  sky  of  faitb  in  the  Bible,SDd 
relegates  it  to  a  dismal  murkiness,  is  a  calamity  to  the  world. 
This  "  Modern  Biblical  Criticism  "  is  liable  to  do,  and  hag  done. 
"  If  the  critics  could  penetrate  this  cloudy  region  with  the  clear 
light  of  definite  and  fixed  principle  recognized  and  admitted  by 
all,  and  could  reatratify  the  history  so  as  to  leave  an  unmistak- 
able historical  record,  and  give  us  at  least  a  Bible  in  the  new 
form  that  would  be  unquestionable  in  the  order  of  events,  the 
distrust  might  soon  be  over.  But  they  have  no  common  prin- 
ciples of  readjustment.  Each  critic  has  his  own  principles  and 
his  own  method  of  applying  them.  No  one  but  the  illuminated 
seers  themselves  can  reproduce  the  ancient  history,  and  no  one 
of  them  does  it  five  years  in  succession  in  the  same  way." 
"  Higher  Criticism,"  therefore,  has  no  settled  ground  upon 
which  to  ask  a  following.  "  Whither  ?  " — this  is  the  wailing  ety 

*A  case  in  point,  extreme  perhaps,  but  sign ificant,  was  the  eTperieoce<rf> 
chaplain  in  a  penitentiary  with  a  cunvicL  In  religious  cunTeraatioD  with 
one  of  tlie  prisooers,  the  latter  aaid  he  had  no  failb  in  the  Bible.  When  the 
Cbaplaiu  urged  him  lu  trust  in  its  oSera  of  salvation,  he,  writes  the  Chaplain, 
"fell  back  on  tlie  man  in  New  York,  who  sajs  the  Bible  is  not  &«e  fam 
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of  the  confused,  bemuddled,  drifting  soul,  that  tries  to  follow 
its  lead. 

Then  further,  Israel  E.  Dwinell  has  conclusively  shown  that 
*'  The  Higher  Oriticisra  "  upsets  Biblical  theology ;  in  fact  it 
makes  a  Biblical  theology  next  to  impossible  for  ^*  the  higher 
critics  detect  more  than  one  redactor  in  the  same  book — redac- 
tor beyond  redactor,  in  separate  and  independent  lines ;  and 
each  of  the  blind  series  is  to  be  Biblically  theologized,  and  have 
his  contribution  separately  noted  and  put  in  a  book  !  ^'  What 
a  medley  !  Dwinell  says :  ^'  We  have  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, instead  of  one  Biblical  theology  of  each  book,  endless  Bib- 
lical theologettes,  each  based  on  an  excerpt  of  the  book,  having 
DO  fixed  and  determinate  boundaries  belonging  to  an  uncertain 
age  and  author,  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  infallibility 
of  the  critic.  So  the  promising,  robust,  manly  modern  science 
of  Biblical  theology  goes  off  in  invisible  spray  and  nothingness. 
The  materials  with  which  it  has  to  do,  under  the  touch  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  are  tremulous  and  fugitive,  and  no  Bcience 
can  be  built  up  on  them.''  * 

Is  it  not  Biblical  theology  rather  than  systematic  and  dog- 
matic theology,  which  latter,  are  but  too  often  founded  upon 
preconceived  theories  and  systems  of  metaphysics,  that  gives 
us  the  real  theology  that  ought  to  be  accepted  7 

And  thus  also,  the  Higher  Criticism  destroys  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  For  according  to  it  the  Bible  is  a  patch- 
work of  history,  of  poetry,  of  morals,  the  whole  made  up,  by 
the  redactors  and  editors  and  copyists,  **  into  a  pretended  frame- 
work of  history  in  which  to  set  their  characters,  and  instruc- 
tions." Of  course  if  inspiration  is  to  be  claimed  for  such  work 
at  all,  it  is  of  a  very  weak  and  meaningless  sort,  that  amounts 
to  nothing — that  may  be  rhetorically  beautiful,  but  is  logically 
untenable.f 

*  See  **  Essays  on  Pentateachal  Criticism/'  by  varioas  writers,  No.  9. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls :  1888. 

f  This  is  an  attempt  to  hold  up  the  Scriptures  in  the  air  while  the  suppoK 
on  which  they  rest  is  taken  away, — ^to  lift  them  by  rhetoric  and  pall  them 
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Ab  far  BH  receiving  the  Higher  Criticism  ia  concerned,  it  on- 
not  well  bo  done,  for  it  is  all  so  unsettled,  that  one  Inoirs 
bardly  whot  to  receive ;  and  that  which  to-da;  oae  may  take  sa 
a  settled  possession,  to-morrow  may  be  taken  from  him  to  be 
replaced  by  that  which  in  turn  may  aa  summarily  be  set  aside. 

What  wc  want  more  than  any  one  other  thing  in  this  day  of 
drifting,  and  unrest,  aud  unsettledness,  is  a  hearty,  grateful, 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  and  an  implicit  truiit  in  the 
Bible,  aa  the  foundation  of  our  morality,  and  the  final  arbitrator 
in  the  social,  political  and  rcligioua  confusion  of  the  day,  and 
an  exemplification  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  people  of  tbe 
principleB  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  aa  revealed  in  the 
Blesaed  Book.  Thank  God  thus  far,— and  will  it  not  be  SO 
always  ? — the  fiery  shafts  of  destructive  criticism  hurled  sguiui 
it  have  fallen  broken,  spoiled,  ineffective  to  the  ground;  the 
heavifst  blows  have  proven  useless  in  beating  it  out  of  the 
world.  The  blows  react  in  destructive  power  upon  him  who 
aiuoks  it. 

"  1  jM  rTe  I  [lauseil  bniile  ik  hiKiksmilli's  door. 

Add  htaid  the  rqtU  ring  the  vesper  chime ; 
T^«n  looking  in,  I  saw  upon  the  floor 

Old  himmer*  worn  with  beating  jean  of  time. 
'Homaay  anvils  have  70D  hadT'  said  I, 

'Ta  ««ai'  and  batter  all  Iheae  hammers  aoT' 
'  JbM  OMe '  be  anawered,  then  with  tirinkling  eje, 

'Tlte  anvil  von  the  hammer  oat,  jau  know?' 
XmA  MS  1  tlK>^b^  the  anvil  of  God's  Word, 

|^w  »{:««  skeptic  hlon  have  beat  apon ; 
V««  tltm^  tke  noise  of  &lling  hlows  were  heaid, 

TV  anvil  ii 


i-.'-wTx  Vt  I.f<,\  It  i<  «^^d«ai  thai  itoUiing  sharplj  and  dirinel?  aa 
c*=  :«  IrA  in  ilwvt.  Hm*  tlrop  dnwn  in  kind  of  writing  to  tlie  lerd  t£  At 
fc-'--ibai.-«>$  of  KUDi$  wfaiwe  pKidiKtions  do  not  happen  to  be  pat  imtkac^ 
i/^  ^j  D^  i«iT  >»  a  larp(  part  of  the  histoiT,  i,ihe  historical  chanaaM  Md 
um  :R=.:7k]  bctt  d  \h*  lifr  of  Isrsel>  !vfpt  awav,  bat  also  tbe  toj  fDwerlv 
wxt-s.  a  icrelaiioo  in  Itnfuagv  and  a  direct  authoritalire  atoMage  trim  Gad 
V,  ^t.-_k:nd  an  W  piwIucnL  All  are  gone.  We  are  left  bankrapt  af  Bi«i- 
fM.ti^.eaiKl  ihe  [V'c^t  bi  sfaich  such  a  Bible  «oald  be  ha^erf  om-k 
«!»*«.  iJ,'—Ihrii-KLi_ 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  AND 
SACRAMENTAL  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

BT  REV.  J.  W.  LOVB,  A.  M. 

• 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  many  Protestant  Christians 
seems  to  be  to  deny  or  ignore  the  significance  of  the  ob- 
jective and  sacramental  in  Christianity,  or  at  least  to  regard 
the  subjective  as  of  most  importance.  There  are  not  a  few 
people,  devotedly  pious  in  feeling  and  purpose,  who,  without 
intending  it,  would  yet  be  their  own  saviours,  or  who,  at  least, 
base  their  hope  of  salvation  rather  upon  what  they  are,  and 
do,  than  upon  what  Christ  is,  and  does  for  them. 

The  best  of  God's  people, — as  well  as  those  not  His  people, 
— are  prone  to  become  one-sided  in  their  views,  and  to  empha- 
size too  strongly  that  phase  of  truth  which  takes  firmest  hold 
of  their  mental  being.  Much  will  also  depend  upon  the  bias 
of  early  education,  of  constitutional  peculiarity,  and  of  environ- 
ment as  to  what  will  be  held  for  truth  and  the  most  important 
phases  of  truth.  It  is  sometimes  charged  that  the  objective 
and  sacramental  run  into  formalism :  that  Romanists,  for  ex- 
ample, make  all  account  of  their  Church  relations ;  that  they 
vainly  imagine  if  they  are  baptized  and  confirmed  members  of 
the  Church,  go  to  confession,  receive  absolution  and  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  they  are  certain  of  salvation,  espe- 
cially if  they  or  their  friends  can  pay  liberally  to  pray  them 
out  of  purgatory,  after  departing  this  life.  In  other  words,  it 
18^  often  represented  that  Roman  Catholics  expect  mother  Rome 
to  save  them  on  condition  of  a  simple  outward  conformity  to 
Church   requirements,    and    ordinances,  irrespective  of  what 
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their  lives  may  be  as  to  morality,  and  their  hearts  as  to  spiritn- 
ality.  There  is  no  donbt  much  of  truth  in  this  charge.  When 
the  objective  and  sacramental  in  religion  are  made  Co  be  tfae 
mere  outward,  formal  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  there 
may  be  an  indifference  to  correctness  of  moral  life,  and  ■ 
spiritual  deadness,  worse  than  no  religion  at  »11.  But  it  is  ■ 
misnomer  to  call  this  the  true  objective  and  sacramental:  itii 
rather  the  snbjootiTe  and  unsacramental,  whatever  its  preten- 
sidns  may  be. 

Even  the  outward  formalist,  who  depends  on  the  objective 
and  the  sacramental  for  his  salvation  may  be  wholy  subjective 
in  doing  so.  He  is  so,  if  he  expects  to  merit  the  favor  of 
heaven  by  the  doing  of  penance,  the  saying  of  prayers,  or  uj 
formal  obserrance  of  Church  rites  and  ceremonies.  Among 
edacated  and  otiltnred  classes  of  Romanists,  aa  well  as  among 
the  ignorant  masses,  there  are  doubtless  many  who  espect  lo 
be  saved  by  meritorions  works — works  that  consist  maioly  in 
outward  forms  and  ordinances,  enjoined  by  bishops  and  priesti, 
— blindly  taking  for  granted,  without  investigation,  that  the 
demands  of  the  priesthood  are  the  same  as  the  conditions  of 
salvation,  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures.  If  bishops  and  priests 
were  infallible;  if  they  were  always  themselves  unbiassed  in- 
terpreters of  the  Scriptures;  and  above  all,  if  they  w^e  all 
good  and  pure  men,  whose  only  desire  is  to  lead  their  followcn 
in  the  paths  of  Bible  truth,  their  teaching  might  have  the  au- 
thority and  sanction  of  Heaven.  But  there  is  do  asanranee 
that  any  human  teachers,  since  the  Apostles'  day  have  been 
infallible;  we  also  know  that  there  are  fearfully  prejudiced 
men  in  the  ministry,  as  well  as  out  of  it;  and  that  even  very 
bad  men  have  frequently  been  clothed  with  holy  orders,  see- 
ing them  for  sinister  and  selfish  ends.  It  is  not  safe  therefore  to 
place  ourselves  blindly  onder  the  leadership  of  any  set  of  mot, 
or  the  teachings  of  any  church,  without  exercising  the  God- 
given  prerogative  of  reason  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  beiog 
led  aright.  It  becomes  us  to  "prove  all  things  and  holdfast 
to  that  which  is  good."     On  the  other  hand  private  jadgaent 
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may  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  We  may  discard  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  and  his  subordinates,  and  yet  claim  it  for 
onrselves.  There  are  not  a  few  self-made  popes  who  would 
teach  infallibly,  ex-cathedra,  and  otherwise.  Scores  of  them 
with  glib  tongues,  and  sophistical  arguments  have  become  found- 
ers of  sects,  and  have  a  large  following.  Usually  these  wise(?) 
discoverers  of  new  truth  make  some  one  special  feature  of  their 
teaching  the  all  important  portion  of  divine  revelatio*);  as,  for 
example,  feet  washing ;  going  under  the  water  backward  or 
forward;  observing  the  Lord's  Suppper  sitting,  or  standing ; 
discarding  all  jewelry  in  dress ;  wearing  coats  without  buttons 
and  of  a  particular  cut,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauneam.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  others  besides  Roman  Catholics,  who  seem  to  base 
their  hope  of  heaven  on  particular  outward  observances — their 
own  good  works.  It  is  surprising,  too,  what  superior  piety 
most  of  these  leaders  of  the  sects  develop  in  themselves  and  in 
their  following!  They>  are  saints  par  ezeeHlenee — if  indeed, 
they  admit  any  who  differ  with  them  to  be  saints  at  all — saints 
not  because  they  believe  in  Christ,  and  live  the  precepts  of 
His  gospel  in  the  sense  of  loving  God  with  all  their  hearts  and 
their  neighbor  as  themselves>  but  because  they  wash  each  other's 
feet,  observe  some  peculiar  mode  of  baptism,  or  the  Lord's 
Supper — saints  because  of  their  peculiar  dress,  or  some  other 
special  mark  of  distinction  I  It  is  not  muffi  wonder  that  the 
average  sinner  grows  weary  with  these  unreasonable  preten- 
sions. It  is  enough  to  make  us  all,  not  only  weary,  but  also 
heart-sick,  that  there  should  be  so  little  exercise  of  common 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  true  piety,  on  the  part  of  so  many 
professing  to  be  devoted  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Nazarene. 

Again,  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  bank  every  thing 
on  feeling,  utterly  ignoring  the  objective  and  the  sacramental 
in  religion.  If  only  they  feel  happy  as  the  result  of  some  sup- 
posed special  revelation,  or  supernatural  manifestation,  they 
are  certain  of  heaven.  They  lay  all  stress  upon  feeling,  forget- 
ting that  feeling  comes  and  goes,  and  that  it  is  the  most  unre- 
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liable  part  of  huroan  naturei  whether  in  the  natural  and  sin- 
fallen,  or  regenerate  state.  The  Pharisee  felt  very  happy  in 
the  conceit  that  he  was  so  mach  holier  than  otherSi  and  the 
poor  pablican  felt  very  miserable  that  he  was  so  great  t 
sinner,  but  the  latter  alone  went  down  from  the  temple 
justified — not  because  of  what  he  felt,  but  because  he  looked 
away  from  himself  as  the  source  of  salvation  to  one  higher  and 
mightier  than  he,  able  to  save^  and  in  whose  mercy  he  belicTed. 
Feeling  may  be  all  right  as  a  result  of  yielding  submissively  to 
Christ,  and  taking  Him  at  His  word,  but  it  should  never  be 
made  the  principle  of  salvation.  We  should  never  mistake  the  * 
result  for  the  cause. 

Emotional  people  may  be  very  pious ;  may  truly  love  the 
Lord  and  be  wholy  consecrated  to  His  service ;  but  th^y  should 
not  make  a  merit  of  a  constitutional  peculiarity.  It  is  their 
nature  to  feel  deeply  when  they  give  earnest  attention  to  the 
things  pertaining  to  their  souFs  welfare.^  They  are  the  shouten 
in  religion,  or  politics  as  the  ca^e  may  be.  They  awaken  en- 
thusiasm even  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament  and  are  a  neces- 
sary element  in  Church  and  State.  But  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  depending  upon  feeling  for  their  acceptance  with 
God,  or  rather  of  measuring  their  acceptance  by  their  feelings. 
They  too  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  objective 
and  sacramental  in  Christianity.  Governed  mainly  by  feeling, 
they  are  not  likely  to  develop  a  strong  Christian  character. 

Again,  the  Objective  and  the  Sacramental  in  Christianity  will 
be  ignored  when  the  subjective  takes  the  form  of  mere  morality 
and  humanitarianism,  as  is  the  case  among  Unitarians. 

Not  believing  in  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  and  denying  His  vica- 
rious atonement,  they  assume  to  be  their  own  saviours,  and 
teach  that  we  are  saved  by  character.  Having  no  Christ  in  the 
gospel  sense,  they  have  no  faith  in  the  Objective  and  Sacramen- 
tal, hence  they  have  no  church,  or  sacraments.  In  their  view 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  only  a  man,  divine  in  the  sense  that 
men  and  angels  are  divine — this  and  nothing  more.  We  should 
iaiitato  His  upright  life;  model  after  His  inimitable  character. 
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This  is  all  sufficient  to  save.  There  is  no  hell,  or  future  pun- 
ishment^ and  no  deliverer  is  needed.  All  this  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  characterize  as  ^'  damnable  heresy  " — the  very  opposite 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Himself  and  His  apostles.  However 
moral,  and  worthy  our  Unitarian  friends  may  be  as  citizens ; 
they  are  certainly  doing  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  by 
their  heretical  teaching.  Unbelievers,  and  those  who  want  to 
live  for  the  world,  as  an  end  in  itself,  can  go  into  the  Unitarian 
Society  with  all  their  unbelief  and  sins,  and  put  conscience  to 
sleep,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  doing  something  pious.  In 
other  words,  Unitarian  teaching  in  its  opposition  to  Orthodox 
scriptural  interpretation,  regarding  the  Objective  and  Sacra- 
mental, is  leading  many  souls  to  perdition,  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  on  the  way  to  a  happy  future  life.  It  is 
deceiving  many  into  believing  that  they  can  be  righteous  in 
themselves  rather  than  in  Christ,  as  the  Scriptures  teach.  It 
does  not  require  even  a  moral,  godly  life  to  have  any  hope  of 
being  saved,  for  most  Unitarians  would  have  us  believe  that  all 
alike  are  saved,  whether  moral  and  God-fearing  or  not. 

Strange  that  it  should  be  so,  yet  there  is  no  end  to  the  here- 
sies and  absurdities  taught  and  believed  by  many  in  the  first 
circles  of  educated,  cultured  society,  as  well  as  among  the 
ignorant  and  degraded.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  our 
prominent  society  people  are  Spiritualists  and  Christian  Scien- 
tists, who  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  I  In  fact  there 
is  not  an  ^^  ite  "  or  *^  ism  '*  of  any  kind,  from  agnosticism  (which 
does  not  claim  to  know  anything)  up  or  down,  that  does  not 
have  educated,  cultured  followers. 

The  devil's  greatest  success  seems  to  be  in  persuading  men 
to  deny  or  ignore  the  objective  and  sacramental  in  religion, 
and  to  adopt  any  theory  or  system  that  magnifies  the  subjective 
and  unsacramental. 

Now  while  there  may  be  danger  to  orthodox  Christianity  in 
estimating  too  highly  the  objective  and  sacramental,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  in  underestimating  the  subjective  and  depending 
altogether   on   the   objective,   as   is   admitted  Romanists  and 
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others  may  do,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  fatal  error  of  the  age  is  in 
denying  or  ignoring  the  importance  of  what  Christ  is,  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  saWation  of  the  world,  and  in  neglecting 
the  Church  and  her  divinely  ordained  sacraments.  There 
are  certainly  many  very  spiritual  people  in  all  oar  orthodox 
churches,  whose  desire  it  is  to  honor  Christ,  and  who  are  con- 
secrated to  His  service,  but  do  yet  unintentionally  detract  btm 
His  honor  by  too  much  faith  in  themselves ;  that  is,  by  trust- 
ing in  what  they  think  they  are  and  do,  rather  than  in  Chriit 
as  the  principle  and  ground  of  their  salvation. 

If  language  means  anything,  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Saviour;  that  we  can- 
not be  in  any  measure  or  degree  our  own  saviours;  that 
JBe  '^  is  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifiea- 
tion  and  redemption  "  (1  Cor.  1 :  30) ;  that  in  Him  *'  we  have 
redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  His  grace"  (Eph.  1:7);  that  we  **  are  com- 
plete in  Him  "  (Col.  2 :   10)  and  so  on. 

Of  course  it  is  not  denied  by  any  orthodox  believers  that 
Christ  is  our  *'  all  in  all/'  or  that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  is 
dependent  upon  His  merit  and  mediation,  and  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  many  do  hope  by  their  prayers  and  alms;  by 
their  consecration  and  good  works  in  some  way  to  merit  the 
favor  of  heaven,  so  as  to  bring  Christ  under  obligation  to  save 
them. 

All  agree  that  no  one  can  be  a  Christian  at  all  who  is 
not  obedient  to  the  Gospel,  given  to  prayer,  and  who  does  not 
have  a  benevolent  heart.  True  faith  in  Christ  necessitates  de- 
votion and  consecration  to  His  service,  but  their  value  is  in  the 
evidence  of  faith,  and  love  to  Christ,  which  they  afford,  and 
not  in  meriting  any  part  of  our  salvation. 

It  is  the  objective  Christ,  in  His  person,  life,  and  work, 
on  whom  alone  we  can  rightly  base  any  hope  of  being  saved. 
Saving  Christianity  is  not  doctrine  or  duty — not  what  we 
believe  or  what  we  do.  Important  as  it  is  to  believe  and 
do  right,  saving  Christianity  is  infinitely  more   than   either;  it 
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is  the  possession  of  the  Christ-Iifc,  and  a  communion  of  love  in 
Christy  between  God  and  man. 

Dr.  Gerhart  has  well  said  of  this  communion  of  love  in  Christ 
(Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Vol.  1,  Chap.  I,  Section 
18)  that  it  *Ms  reciprocal;'*  that  'Mn  Christ  God  is  active 
toward  man  in  goodness  and  grace ; ''  that  '^  in  Christ  man  is 
active  toward  God  by  faith  and  the  obedience  of  love."  We 
may  put  it  in  another  way,  thus :  In  Christ  God  saves ;  in 
Christ  man  accepts  of  salvation  and  responds  by  faith  and  obe- 
dience of  love.  This  thought  could  be  amplified  ad  libitum. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  emphasize  it  further.  Suffice 
it  to  say  the  only  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  that  of 
which  Christ  is  the  perennial  source.  The  principle  of  this 
salvation  is  His  very  life  begotten  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  which  manifests  itself  in  the  communion  of  love  between 
God  and  man.  But  while  saving  Christianity  in  its  name  and 
nature  is  God  in  Christ  giving  life,  aud  man  in  Christ  acccept- 
ing  life,  yet  God  does  not  work  in  a  magical  way  to  convey  this 
life  and  bring  us  into  saving  union  with  Christ.  He  has  in- 
stituted the  Christian  Church  to  be  the  medium  and  bearer  of 
His  life,  as  also  its  means  of  nourishment  and  growth — I  speak 
now  of  *'  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,*'  '*  the  body  of  Christ,"  of 
which  ^^  He  is  the  head,"  and  of  which  all  true  believers  must 
be  ^^  members."  This  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  an  objective 
reality — a  living,  organic  entity — a  continuation  in  the  world 
of  the  person,  life  and  work  of  the  divine-human  Christ  since 
His  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Now  when,  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
qualified  by  the  word  Catholic,  and  is  made  an  object  of  faith, 
we  must  not  get  a  wrong  conception  of  the  term  ^'  Catholic." 
It  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  the  term  ^*  Universal." 
But  ^'  universal "  may  mean  all  or  whole.  This  thought  is 
fully  elaborated  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin  (see  Mbrcers- 
BURG  Review  1852,  articles  on  the  Church  Question,)  In  **  all " 
we  have  a  mere  abstraction,  as  when  we  say  ail  men^  meaning 
thereby  the  mere  collection  of  individuals.  When,  however,  we 
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8pe»k  of  the  wKoU  human  fftniil;,  we  have  something  eonentt 
in  mind — an  organic  unity,  where  inilividnala  as  sach  hare  no 
separate  existence,  though  thej  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
vbole.  I  say,  then,  the  word  universal  cannot  be  substituted 
for  catAolie  unless  the  oonceptioo  is  that  of  a  concrete  whole— 
a  oneness  without  reference  to  individual  parts.  Tbe  Catholie 
Church  is  the  universality  of  a  living  organism  in  which  Christ 
lives  and  reigns,  and  through  which  He  is  saving  a  lost  world. 
Of  course  this  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  made  up  of  all  God'i 
true  children  of  all  ages  and  Christian  denominations.  Bat 
in  its  wholeness  it  includes  more  than  tbe  individuals  who  are 
the  subjects  of  redeeming  grace.  As  a.  living  organism,  its 
life  is  the  life  of  the  God-man;  its  soul  is  the  Spirit  of  God; 
its  laws  the  will  of  God,  as  in  part  revealed  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  Nor  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Gburdk 
confined  to  earth ;  it  also  includes  the  heavenly  host,  all  tha 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  translated  from  the  church  militant  to 
the  cbnroh  triumphant,  with  their  glorified  Head  who  reigm 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  in  both  worlds.  "The 
Church  in  heaven  and  on  earth  but  one  communion  make." 

SlUl further,  tt.s  a  part  of  this  "Holy  Catholic  Church"  w» 
must  include  the  ordinances,  and  especially  the  sacrament!  of 
divine  ordination. 

In  a  word,  the  church  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Apostles' 
creed  includes  the  persons  of  the  Triune  God,  the  family  of 
God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  the  laws  governing  in  the  spirit- 
ual realm  with  all  their  sacramental  functions  and  powers.  As 
such  tbe  Church  is  an  object  of  faith,  a  mystery  of  grace,  an 
objective  reality — a  saving  institution  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
Divine  power,  grace  and  love  resident  in  it  for  all  who  u-e  a 
living  part  of  it. 

If  this  be  a  correct  Scriptural  view  of  the  Church  it  will  bo 
at  once  admitted  by  all  holding  such  churchly  view  that  tbe 
Church  as  an  objective  reality — a  divine  constitution  sod 
organism  cannot  be  set  aside  or  ignored  by  those  who  would  be 
saved.     It  is  the  residence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  which  He  ia 
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activo  in  enlightening  the  sin-darkened  world,  by  the  teach- 
ing and  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  active  in  regeneration 
and  sanctification  in  bringing  home  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science the  truth  taaght  and  preached.  The  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  Church,  (not  outside  of  it),  begets  a  new  and  divine  life 
in  the  soul  of  the  believer,  and  brings  such  soul  into  living' 
anion  with  Christ,  through  union  with|His  body  the  Church. 
**  Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this  and  that  man  was  born  in  her.'' 
(Ps,  87  :  5.) 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
born  from  above,  who  despises  church  membership  or  regards 
it  as  only  a  form.  If  there  is  no  objective  sacramental  reality 
in  the  Church — if  it  is  not  a  substantial,  organic  entity  for  the 
saving  of  sinners,  then  it  is  nothing,  and,  of  course,  we  may 
disregard  it.  But  if  the  Church  is  the  continuation  of  the 
person,  life  and  work  of  Christ,  then  men  must  be  brought 
into  right  relation  to  it,  as  a  very  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
be  saved.  The  old  Latin  fathers  were  right  therefore 
when  they  said :  ^*  Qui  ecoleriam  non  habet  mcUrem,  Deum  non 
habet  Fatremj^* — and  ^^ Extra  eoclesiam  nulla  solus." — "The 
Church  *'  is  not  only  "the  Lamb's  bride,"  but  the  *'  Mother  of 
nsall.^'    (Gal.  4:26.)     . 

Of  course  we  must  not  forget,  as  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  has 
truly  said :  *'  Church  membership  is  not  the  principle  of  salva- 
tion— which  is  Christ  alone — ^but  the  necessary  condition  of  it, 
because  it  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  bringing  the  man 
into  contact  with  Christ  and  all  His  benefits." 

Those  who  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  mere  society ;  an  asso- 
ciation of  individuals  for  convenience,  or  mutual  fraternal  ben- 
efit, will  naturally  and  logically  undervalue  the  importance  of 
the  objective  and  sacramental  in  religion.  In  fact  not  a  few  of 
the  unchurchly  sects  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  when 
the  Church  and  the  observance  of  her  divinely  appointed  ordi- 
nances are  made  any  part  of  an  essential  condition  to  being 
saved. — They  at  once  scent  Romanism,  and  will  not  even  listen 
to  reason  or  Scripture,  as  teaching  the  true  meaning  of  what 
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the  Church  is. — Naturally  it  depends  very  largely  apon  oar 
ittuidpoint  u  to  bow  we  see  things.  Those  whn  riew  the 
Church  from  its  subjective  aide  will  see  only  the  subjective  side, 
uid  vice  vtTta.  But  the  Scriptural  and  right  standpoiot  is 
the  subjective  and  objective  combined,  and  taking  this  we  eb&ll 
kee  the  truth — not  in  a  one-sided  way,  but  as  it  is  in  fact— 
and  the  Church  itself  wilt  be  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth." 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  Impossible  to  make  too 
much  account  of  the  objective  and  sacramental  in  Cliristianitj, 
provided  we  also  make  proper  account  of  the  subjective.  It  is 
only  half  truths,  or  truths  held  in  a  one-sided  way  that  are 
dangerous. 

The  sacramental  in  Cbrtstiaoity  is  always  what  Qod  does  for 
UB,  and  not  what  we  do.  Thus  true  Scriptural  baptism  is  God's 
act,  not  man's.  It  is  God  binding  Uimaelf  as  by  an  oath  to  do 
for  man  what  he  can  not  Oo  for  himself,  and,  in  the  sacramenttl 
act,  actually  doing  for  him  that  of  which  the  sacrament  is  the 
sign  and  the  seal.  There  must  necessarily  be  outward  form  in 
administering  the  sacrament,  but  there  is  just  aa  necea.'^arily  in- 
ward reality,  when  the  form  is  rightly  observed,  and  the  reality 
rightly  apprehended.  If  the  form  wece  unmeaning  Jesns  never 
would  have  instituted  it.  It  is  a  reflection  on  His  wisdom  to  say 
that  he  would  commission  His  apostles  to  teach,  and  baptizeii\ 
nations,  if  there  is  nothing  hut  form  in  baptism.  If  there  is  no 
meaning  in  submitting  to  baptism,  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, when  asked  what  those  should  do  who  were  pricked  in  thw 
hearts,  could  not  have  replied  by  divine  inspiration  :  "Repent 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chriit 
for  the  remission  of  sins  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(Acts  2 :  38.)  The  universal  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
early  Church  ia  baptizing  converts,  certainly  had  other  mean- 
ings than  that  of  a  mere  confession  of  Christ's  name  before  tlw 
world,  or  they  would  not  have  taught  baptism  by  water  as  well 
as  by  the  Spirit.  Confession  could  as  easily  have  been  made  in 
some  other  form,  if  confession  alone  was  all  there  is  in  it.    And 
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does  not  Jesus  Himself  say  :  ''He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved."  (Mark  16:  16.)  What  right  therefore 
has  any  one  to  ignore  baptism  as  a  mere  form,  without  mean- 
ing ?  Surely  no  one  can  do  so,  who  understands  its  spiritual 
significance  as  God's  act,  and  not  man^s.  When  we  are  bap- 
tized, whether  as  children  or  as  adults,  in  the  name  of  the 
Triune  God  and  by  His  authority,  on  the  faith  of  parents, 
or  on  our  own  faith,  as  responsible  agents  of  the  acceptance  of 
its  benefits,  God  receives  us  into  covenant  relation  with  Him- 
self, actually  adopts  us  into  His  family,  and  makes  us  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  He  grants  what  is  symbolized,  and  sealed  by  His 
sacrament ;  namely  the  remission  of  siu  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  declared  by  Peter  in  the  sermon  delivered  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost. 

'^Ah  !  "  says  some  one  who  has  no  faith  in  the  Church  or  her 
sacraments,  aside  from  what  his  subjectivity  makes  them,  '^  I 
see  you  teach  baptismal  regeneration  ;  you  are  a  Romanist,  or 
at  least  a  High  Church  Episcopalian.^'  The  allegation  is 
gratuitous,  and  he  who  makes  it  does  not  understand  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  but,  seeing  things  through 
his  subjective  spectacles,  is  blind  to  the  truth  there  is  in  the 
objective  and  sacramental.  What  reason  and  the  Scriptures 
teach  is,  not  that  any  one  who  is  baptized,  and  thus  out- 
wardly brought  into  the  Church,  is  by  this  means  necessarily 
regenerated.  Not  at  all.  The  outward  administration  of  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  may  be,  and  no  doubt  often  is,  ^'  a  savor 
of  death  unto  death  '' — a  means  of  our  greater  condemnation. 
There  are  doubtless  thousands  upon  thousands  of  baptized  and 
communicant  members  of  the  Church,  who  have  never  been 
regenerated.  They  are  still  '^  without  God  and  without  hope 
in  the  world.''  But,  when  baptism  has  been  properly  admin- 
istered, and  properly  received,  when  it  is  God's  act,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  He  promises  to  forgive  sin  and  give  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  at  hand  in  us,  He,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  does 
what  is  symbolized  and  sealed  by  the  sacramental  transac- 
tion. 
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If  we  see  a  sign  over  a  door,  representing  a  boot  or  a  shoe 
store,  it  does  not  mean  that  there  are  boots  and  shoes  to  be  hid 
somewhere  ;  it  means  that  thej  are  to  be  had  right  there,  on 
certain  conditions — spaying  the  price.  If  any  one  receives  a  deed 
to  a  piece  of  property,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  it  means  that  the 
property  is  now  his  in  actual  fact.  The  signing  and  sealing 
of  the  papers  was  necessarily  a  form,  but  it  means  just  what  it 
purports  to  mean.  The  deed,  rightly  executed,  is  an  objectife 
reality;  the  agreement  it  represents  has  binditig  force  upon  all 
the  parties. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  sacramental  covenant,  with  this  dif- 
ference ;  God's  covenant  is  not  an  agreement  between  Himself 
and  man,  in  the  sense  that  we  make  agreements  with  eteh 
other.  We  do  not  dictate  any  part  of  the  terms  of  Gh>d's  eoT- 
enant.  He  is  the  author  of  it  wholly  and  entirely.  We 
simply  comply  with  its  terms  and  receive  its  benefits.  God 
makes  the  covenant,  and  when  He  enters  into  outward  and  for- 
mal covenant  with  man,  through  His  sacraments,  He  actaallj 
confers  the  blessings  provided  and  promised  in  the  pardon  of 
sin  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Real  Scriptural  baptism 
is  not  the  mere  application  of  water  to  the  subject  by  any 
mode,  in  large  or  small  quantity.  It  is  the  application  of 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  accompanied  by  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  must  not  separate  what  God  hath  joined.  We  must  not 
deny  or  ignore  His  divine  activity  in  the  sacramental  transac- 
tion. In  the  Lord's  supper,  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  is 
not  necessarily  feeding  upon  the  bread  of  heaven,  or  even  com- 
memorating the  death  of  Christ.  We  may  thus  eat  and  drink 
to  our  condemnation,  and  hence  better  not  eat  and  drink  at  all. 
But  who  will  say  that  when  we  thus  eat  and  drink  with  peni- 
tent, believing  heart,  with  the  desire  to  commemorate  Christ's 
death,  and  feed  upon  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  we  are 
not  given  the  blessings  symbolized  and  sealed  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist?  Who  will  argue  that  when  Jesus  instituted  His 
supper  and  said:  ''  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,''  He  meant 
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that  it  should  be  a  mere  form  to  be  observed  at  the  option  of 
professed  disciples  ?  Who  will  teach  from  the  Scriptures  that 
the  Holy  sacraments  can  be  set  aside  at  the  whim  or  will  of 
man  and  no  loss  be  sustained  ? 

But  is  not  this  done  by  many  even  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
teachers  sent  of  God,  and  who  will  tell  you  they  are  interpre- 
ting His  word  according  to  its  true  meaning  ? 

Shall  we  not  then  protest  against  denying  or  ignoring  the 
objective  and  sacramental  ?  Is  not  the  danger  of  Protestantism 
in  this  direction  ?  In  getting  away  from  the  heresy  that  we 
are  saved  by  the  objective  and  sacramental,  independently 
of  complying  with  the  subjective  conditions  of  salvation,  we 
have  swung  over  too  far,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  value  of 
the  former :  we  are  trying  to  be  our  own  saviours,  instead 
of  seeking  salvation  in  Christ,  and  in  the  way  of  His  or- 
daining. 

We  may  yield  to  no  one  in  our  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  experimental,  but  we  should  utterly  despair  of  ever 
being  saved,  if  we  were  to  base  our  hope  on  any  foundation 
other  than  the  merit  and  mediation  of  Christ. 

True  faith  in  Him  also  compels  us  to  look  upon  the  Church 
as  a  divine,  objective,  living  reality-r-as  His  body — the  bearer  of 
His  theanthropic  life  to  us  as  themother  in  whose  womb  we  were 
begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  gave  us  spiritual  birth — 
the  kingdom  where  Christ  lives  and  reigns,  executing  His  will 
among  men  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven — the  kingdom  of 
grace  where,  through  sacramental  means  and  heavenly  powers, 
He — the  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  Lord — lifts  fallen  humanity 
to  the  highest  possible  plane  of  a  heavenly  life,  and  from  which 
we  are  to  be  translated  to  the  realm  of  the  glorified  life  at  the 
^d  of  this  probationary  state  The  faith  that  identifies  Christ 
and  His  Church, — in  the  sense  I  have  tried  to  show  the  Scrip- 
tures identify  them, — will  not  be  a  vain  faith.  It  will  be  a 
faith  bringing  forth  the  best  possible  fruits  of  Christian  living 
— a  faith  that  looks  away  from  poor,  unworthy,  self  and  utter 

helplessness  to  Him  whose  merit  is  infinite,  and  whose  obedience 
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to  the  law,  in  all  respects  met  its  every  demand ;  to  Him  whose 
triumph  over  all  spiritual  foes,  even  death  and  the  grave,  was 
the  triumph  of  His  people,  and  who  is  what  He  is,  and  did  what 
H^  did,  and  is  the  overliving  Mediator — all  this  for  each  and 
all  believing  disciples.  To  Him  who  liveth  and  reigneth  in  His 
Church,  prophet,  priest  and  king ;  to  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name,  and  who  alone  is  worthy,  be  all  honor  and  praise 
now  and  forever.     Amen. 
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THE  ORIGIN   AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IDEA 

OF   SACRIFICES. 

BT  BBV.  D.  B.  LADY^  A.M. 

"  All  Antiquity/'  says  Ewald,  ^  believed  in  a  God,  as  every^ 
healthy  man  still  does."  An  instinct  of  worship  filled  the  hu- 
man heart  from  the  beginning.  This  seems  to  have  found  ex- 
pression in  the  offer  of  sacrifices  to  the  Deity.  Many  state- 
ments concerning  these,  as  well  as  numerous  incidental  allu- 
sions to  them  are  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  human 
race. 

When  we  look  into  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  we  are  met 
with  the  information  that  ^^  the  Lord  God  made  for  Adam  and 
for  his  wife  coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them  ; "  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  that  these  were  skins  of  animals  slain  for 
sacrifice.  However  that  may  be,  we  are  told,  a  little  further 
on,  that  Cain,  the  first-born  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  *^  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord ; ''  and  that 
Abel,  his  brother,  *'  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
and  of  the  fat  thereof.''  Upon  coming  out  of  the  Ark,  it  is 
recorded  that  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of 
every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl  and  offered  burnt  offer- 
ings on  the  altar.  Afterwards  we  learn  that  Abraham  jour- 
neyed up  and  down  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  as  far  as  Egypt, 
and  erected  altars  to  the  Lord  at  various  places,  and  that  on 
one  occasion,  as  a  trial  of  his  faith,  he  was  called  upon  to  give 
up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  burnt  offering,  for  whom,  however,  a  ram 
was  afterwards  substituted.  The  reasoa  assigned  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  wilderness,  when 
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Moses  plead  with  Pharaoh  to  let  them  go,  was,  that  they  might 
offer  sacrifices  to  their  God. 

Among  other  nations  also  altars  and  sacrifices  offered  thereon 
are  prominent  from  most  remote  times.     In  the  Chaldean  ac- 
count of  the  deluge,  set  forth  on  the  monuments,  as  giyen  in 
Lenormant's  "Beginnings  of  History,"  we  find  these  words:  *'I 
sacrificed  a  sacrifice.     I  made  the  pyre  of  the  holocaust  on  the 
peak  of  the  mountain."     In  the  Grecian  narratives  of  the  same 
event,  mention  is  also  made  of  subsequent  sacrifices.      For  ex- 
ample, the  people  of  Samothrace  who  escaped  the  destruction 
are  said  to  have  consecrated  the  entire  island  by  encircling  its 
shores  with  a  girdle  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  gods.     In  place 
of  the  deluge  the  Egyptian  records  have  a  story  of  the  destrae- 
tion  of  the  first  men   by  the  gods  on  account  of  their  rebellion 
and  their  sins,  from  which  the  following  sentences  are  taken: 
"The   massacre   being  accomplished,  the  anger  of  Ba  is  ap- 
peased ;  and  he  begins  to  repent  of  what  he  has  done.     He  is 
entirely  calmed   by  a   great   expiatory  sacrifice.     Fruits  are 
gathered  in  every  part  of  Egypt ;  they  are  pounded  and  mixed 
with  human  blood,  and  7000  jars  full  are  presented  before  the 
god."     In  response  the  Majesty  of  Ra  said  :    "  It  is  well  this: 
I  shall  protect  men  by  reason  of  this.     I  raise  my  hand  on  this 
account,  to  swear  that  I  will   no  more  slay  men."       After  the 
birth  of  the  priestesses  of  Amu,  the  Majesty  of  Ra  said:  "'Li- 
bations shall   be  made  to   him  at  each  of  the  feasts  of  the  new 
year  under  the  direction  of  my  priestesses.'       Hence  it  comes 
that  libations  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  priestesses  of 
Ilat'hor  by  all  men  ever  since  those  ancient  days." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation  among  tlie  Israelites,  great  prominence  is  given  to 
the  priesthood,  the  altar,  and  sacrifices.  Their  system  of  wor- 
ship was  one  in  which  offerings  to  Jehovah  had  the  principal 
place.  The  public  sacrifices  of  animals  which  the  Jewish  laws 
required  to  be  ofi'ered  each  year  are  summed  up  in  "  Nevin's 
Biblical  Antiquities  "  as  follows :  "On  every  day,  two  lambs; 
amounting  altogether  to  at  least  730.     On  every  Sabbath,  two 
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additional  lambs  ;  making  altogether  104.  On  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  one  goat; 
amounting  in  the  year  to  at  least  24  bullocks,  12  rams,  84 
lambs  and  12  goats.  On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  every  new  moon 
just  stated,  and  besides  an  additional  Iamb  on  the  second  day 
with  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  ;  making  altogether  14  bullocks,  7 
rams,  50  lambs  and  7  goats.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
same  also  as  for  each  new  moon,  and  besides,  with  the  two 
wave-loaves,  7  lambs,  1  bullock,  2  rams  and  a  goat,  together 
with  2  other  lambs  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offering;  making 
altogether  3  bullocks,  3  rams,  16  lambs  and  2  goats.  On  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  1  bullock,  1  ram,  7  lambs  and  a  goat.  On 
the  great  day  of  Atonement,  the  same,  and  besides  a  ram  and  a 
goat  when  the  high-priest  performed  his  awful  duty  of  entering 
the  Most  Holy  place ;  making  altogether  1  bullock,  2  rams,  7 
lambs  and  2  goats.  On  each  of  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Tabernacles,  a  number  of  different  victims,  equal  altogether 
to  71  bullocks,  15  rams,  105  lambs  and  8  goats.''  Summing 
up  we  have  a  total  of  '^  114  bullocks,  40  rams,  1103  lambs  and 
32  goats."  **  The  blood  of  all  these  victims,  however,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Nevin,  ''formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
quantity  that  was  poured  forth  in  the  sacred  court  year  after 
year,  from  the  sacrifices  that  were  there  presented  before  the 
Lord.  The  largest  stream  by  far  flowed  from  the  various  vic- 
tims that  were  led  to  the  altar  as  private  offerings."  In  addi- 
tion to  these  bloody  sacrifices,  there  were  "  Meat  Offerings  " 
and  '*  Drink  Offerings  *'  of  various  kinds :  **  First-Fruits," 
**  First-born,''  '^  Tithes,"  "Vow-gifts,"  the  devotion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy,  the  half-shekel  tax  on  the  occasion  of  the 
numbering  of  the  people,  and  the  temple  tax  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  On  occasions  of  great  national  importance  the  number 
of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  was  largely  increased.  When 
Saul  had  conquered  the  Amalekites,  he  spared  the  best  of  the 
sheep  and  oxen  to  be  sacrificed  unto  God.  When  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  "  an  enormous  number  of  sacrifices 
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was  consumed.  The  king  alone  offered  up  twenty-two  thoa- 
sand  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  small  cattle 
solely  as  a  thank-offering,  of  which  all  those  who  took  part  in 
the  festival  might  eat  if  they  chose.  Many  other  personSy 
doubtless,  made  similar  voluntary  offerings ;  and  so  great  was 
the  number  of  sacrifices  that,  as  the  large  altar  in  the  inner 
court  did  not  suffice  to  receive  them,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
consecrate  for  the  same  purpose  the  entire  space  of  the  fore- 
court.'' 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  other  nations  to   convince  one  of  the  existence 
among  them  of  systems  of  worship  involving  sacrifices  quite  as 
numerous  and  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  in  use  among 
the  Israelites.      In   Egypt,   in  Assyria,   among   the  original 
inhabitants   of  Oanaan,   among  other   nations  with  whom  the 
people  of  God  came  in  contact  during  the  long  course  of  their 
eventful  history  and  in  the   flourishing  ages   of    Greece  and 
Rome,  sacrifices  held  a  prominent  place.     Before  partaking  of 
wine  at  the  table  the  pious  Greek  poured  out  a  portion  of  what 
the  cup  contained  as  a  libation  to  the  gods.     It  was  his  "grace 
before  meat."     "  The  Roman  family  never  rose   from  supper 
till  a  portion  of  the  food  had  been  laid  on  the  burning  hearth  as 
an  offering  to  the  Lares."     In  the  Homeric  age  the  Greeks 
'^  offered  sacrifices  beneath  the  open  vault  of  heaven,   and,  like 
the  nations  of  Canaan,  in  high  places  and  sacred  groves."     The 
funeral  rites  of  Patroclus  prove  that  they  sometimes  made  use 
of  human  victims    in    their    worship.       Telemachus   offers   up 
irajers  and   libations    before  setting  sail  from  Lacedaemon  to 
Ithlca.     About  to  join  the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  asked 
the  advice  of  Socrates,  who  recommended   him  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle.     He  however  had  determined  to  go  and  only 
asked   the  oracle  to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  in   order  to 
insure  success.     In  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  we 
are  told  that  before  the  action  began,  the  sacrifices,  by    which 
the  favor  of  Heaven  was  sought  and  its   will  consulted,  were 
announced  to  show  propitious  omens.  And  because  the  Plataeans 
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had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  and  contributed  to 
the  victory  on  that  day,  from  henceforth,  in  the  solemn  sacri- 
fices at  Athens,  the  public  prayers  were  offered  up  for  a  joint 
blessing  upon  both  alike.  In  the  Yedic  times  in  India  a  cow 
was  sometimes  killed  as  a  sacrifice,  and  goats  are  still  sacrificed 
to  Kali.  Kali  is  the  blood-craving  goddess.  ^^  The  blood  of 
one  human  victim,"  it  is  said,  ^^  gives  her  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
that  endures  a  thousand  years;  and  the  sacrifice  of  three  men 
together,  would  prolong  her  ecstacy  for  a  thousand  centuries.'' 
In  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Pilate  had  a  daily 
sacrifice  offered  for  the  empire  and  emperor.  At  the  period  of 
St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  the  Agora  was  filled  with  statues  of 
her  great  men,  deified  heroes  and  representatives  of  Mythology ; 
^'  and  in  the  centre  of  all  was  the  Altar  of  the  twelve  gods, 
which  was  to  Athens  what  the  Golden  Milestone  was  to  Rome." 
^'  Every  public  place  and  building  was  likewise  a  sanctuary.'' 
^'  And  as  if  the  imagination  of  the  Attic  mind  knew  no  bounds 
in  this  direction,  abstractions  were  deified  and  publicly  honored. 
Altars  were  erected  to  Fame,  to  Modesty,  to  Energy,  to  Persua- 
sion,and  to  Pity."  There  is  frequent  mention  made  in  classical 
authors,  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  Hecatomb— a  hundred  oxen,  in 
thankfulness  for  some  great  victory,  or  to  propitiate  some 
highly  offended  Deity ;  and  among  many  primitive  tribes  and 
nations,  human  beings  were  occasionally  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
Whether  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  in  the  beginning  enjoined 
upon  men  by  divine  command  and  ordinance,  or  grew  sponta- 
neously out  of  man's  consciousness  of  his  relation  to  the  Deity 
it  is  of  course  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  any  authentic 
account  of  their  origin,  to  decide.  Nor  does  it  very  much 
matter.  No  external  command  which  does  not  have  a  corre- 
sponding law  written  upon  the  heart  could  ever  gain  any  very 
wide-spread  obedience  or  respect.  Human  beings  are  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  the  Divine  existence  and  with  an  aptitude  for 
Divine  communion.  If  God  in  the  first  instance  demanded 
sacrifices,  man  found  his  heart  responding  to  the  demand,  and 
yielded  at  once,  no  doubt,  a  willing  obedience  thereto.     The 
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universality  of  sacrifices  in   the  very  earliest  times  and  their 
uninterrupted  continuance  for  thousands  of  years  could  not 
otherwise  be  accounted  for.     Even  if  God  did  not  originally       i 
command  them  to  be  offered,  man  must  have  felt  that  it  would 
be  right  to  give  Him  such  a  service.     He  had  in  his  heart  an       j 
impulse   towards   an  adequate   recognition  of  Ood's  existence      i 
and  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of      \ 
things  to  offer  Him  some  special  mark  of  honor.   Such  impulse 
and  feeling  in  this  case  would  find  expression  in  the  institution 
and   observance  of  the  sacrifice — a  mode  of  approach  to  the 
Divine  Being  in  which  the  sentiment  of  worship  on  the  part  of 
man  was  accustomed   to  embody  itself  among    all   nations  in 
remote  times. 

It  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  first  feeling  in 
the  heart  of  man  towards  God  was  a  simple  desire  to  honor  Him. 
It  is  natural  for  human  beings  to  respect  and  reverence  those 
who  are  their  superiors.     Men  felt  that  the  Divine  Being  sur- 
passed them  in  power  and  in  every  good  and  admirable  quality, 
that  by  reason  of  His  kindness  the  lines  had  fallen  to  them  in 
pleasant  places,  that  Ho  had  dealt  bountifully  with  them  and 
given  them  a  goodly  heritage,  and  they  sought  for  some  method 
to  please  and  grafify  Him.     As  they  were  accustomed  to  honor 
one  another  with  gifts  it  dawned  upon  them  no  doubt  that  gifts 
miglit  be  acceptable  to  God.     This  conjecture  is  borne   out  by 
the  fact  that  the  original  word  for  sacrifice  is  Mincha  (nnjp),  ^ 
which  means  agifty  a  present,  tribute^  etc.     And  as  that  which 
seemed  most  valuable  to  men  in    primitive    times,  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  pay  tribute  to  their  superiorg,  consisted 
of  the  various  stores  upon  which  human  life  is  supported,  they 
came  to  offer  the  same  as  an  act  of  worship  to  God. 

Tiie  highest  antique  religions  also  show  by  unmistakable  signs 
that  in  their  ori<^in  sacrifices  were  regarded  as  **  the  food  of  the 
gods,"  In  Leviticus  21  :  8,  17,  21,  the  sacrifice  is  called  liter- 
ally, ''  food  of  the  Deity  "  (D%iSn  DhS).  The  Greeks  used 
not  only  such  expressions  as  **  the  Gods  feast  on  Hecatombs,"  > 
but  particular  gods  bear  special  surnames  indicating  the  same 
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thing,  such  as,  oiyoipdYO^,  the  goat-eater,  xpto<pdYO<:^  the  ram- 
eater,  Dionysus,  cjfirjanj^,  the  eater  of  raw  (human)  flesh. 

At  first  these  gifts  of  pious  worshippers  were  not  consumed 
by  fire.  The  sacred  tree  or  stone  by  which  the  god  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  was  anointed  with  the  oil  or  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice,  whilst  libations  of  milk  or  wine 
were  poured  out  beside  them.  Other  food  was  merely  laid 
npon  the  ground  or  upon  a  rock  and  left  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  animals  or  otherwise  destroyed.  The  Hebrew  offering 
of  the  '^  shew-bread,"  or  ''bread  of  the  presence,"  was  of  this 
nature.  It  was  placed  upon  a  table,  before  the  veil  which 
closed  the  inner  sanctuary.  After  remaining  there  a  week  it 
was  removed  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests,  while  a  similar  quantity 
was  put  in  its  place.  Sacrifices  to  water-gods  were  cast  into 
the  sea,  in  harmony  with  the  same  general  idea. 

Afterwards  the  Deity  came  to  be  conceived  of  as  dwelling  on 
high,  and  as  being  of  a  nature  too  refined  and  spiritual  to  par- 
take of  the  coarse  food  upon  which  men  sustained  their  lives. 
It  was  then  thought  that  these  offerings  could  be  appropriated 
more  readily  by  Him  to  whom  they  were  made  if  they  were  first 
etherealized  by  fire.  It  was  only  when  the  sacrifices  had  gone 
upward  in  fire  that  they  were  regarded  as  complete.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  the  burnt-offering  which  Noah  made  after  the  flood : 
''And  the  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savour;  and  the  Lord  said 
in  His  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  sake."  Men  also  longed  intensely  for  some  sign  from 
above  that  the  sacrifice  which  they  offered  was  accepted*  ''And 
to  the  childlike  feeling  of  remote  Antiquity  it  appeared  that 
such  a  sign  was  met  with  in  fire  with  it«  wondroof  nature* 
This,  breaking  forth,  moving,  and  growing  like  an  unlocked  for 
divine  being,  and  bearing  what  was  devoured  aloft  in  iU  oloud^ 
seemed  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  earthly  gift  to  heavtfti/' 
The  special  sign  that  a  sacrifice  was  accepted  by  the  Deity  ¥IM 
that  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  eoosomed  it  it  I4 
thought  by  some  that  by  this  token  of  divine  approval  Oalh  MMd 
Abel  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  bad  rmp^i  UN  to 
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Abel  and  to  his  offering.  Instances  are  given  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites  where  fire  of  this  miraculous  character  made  its 
appearance  and  kindled  the  wood  under  the  offering.  The  first 
sacred  fire  of  the  sanctuary  under  Moses  was  such:  ^^And 
there  came  forth  fire  from  before  the  Lord  and  consumed  upon 
the  Altar,  the  burnt-offering  and  the  fat :  and  when  all  the 
people  saw  it  they  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  fac^."  An  angel 
of  the  Lord  touched  with  his  staff  the  offering  which  Gideon 
had  laid  upon  a  rock  and  fire  came  out  of  the  rock  and  devoured 
it.  The  Lord  answered  David  by  fire  when  he  sacrificed  in  the 
threshing  floor  of  Oman,  the  Jebusite.  The  decision  of  the 
contest  between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal  was  made  in  the 
same  manner.  The  people  of  other  nations  also  believed  that 
instances  of  this  kind  had  occurred  among  them. 

Fire  offerings  having  been  introduced,  the  stone  upon  which 
the  meal  had  formerly  been  set  out  became  a  hearth  where  it 
was  burnt,  and  afterwards  an  altar,  which  came  eventually  to 
stand  for  the  general  idea  of  sacrifice,  whether  what  is  given  is 
consumed  by  fire,  eaten  by  the  priests,  or  otherwise  used  in  the 
service  of  religion. 

The  primitive  sacrifice  by  fire  was  probably  the  whole  burnt- 
offering  or  holocaust,  in  which  the  gift  was  entirely  made  over 
to  God  and  burnt  upon  the  Altar.  Man  freely  in  this  sacrifice 
deprived  himself  of  any  share  in  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of 
what  was  offered  to  God.  But  his  desire  was  concentrated  all 
the  more  on  this  account  upon  receiving  the  Divine  favor  for 
which  the  sacrifice  was  made.  Subsequently  a  forra  of  sacri- 
fice was  introduced  in  which  God  was  regarded  as  inviting  those 
who  made  the  offering  to  share  with  Him  the  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment derived  from  consuming  the  food.  From  that  time 
forward  we  have  the  sacrificial  feast,  where  only  part  of  the  food 
is  burnt.  Among  the  Arabians  this  was  the  blood,  with  the 
Greeks,  the  fat  and  thighs  and  a  small  part  of  each  joint,  with 
the  Israelites  the  blood,  the  fat  and  the  kidneys.  When  the 
offering  was  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  priest,  he 
also  received  a  portion  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  Deity,  so 
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that  the  sacrifice  was  regarded  as  shared  between  God,  His  ser- 
vant or  minister,  and  those  who  brought  the  gift.  In  the  time 
of  St.  Paul,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  epistles,  meat  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols,  was  afterwards  sold  in  the  markets ; 
indicating  that  he  who  made  the  offering  was  looked  upon  as 
having  the  privilege  of  enjoying  his  portion  in  a  feast  or  enter- 
tainment or  of  turning  it  into  money,  should  he  be  disposed  to 
do  so,  and  enjoying  it  in  some  other  way. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  And  just  as 
on  this  account  bread  and  meat  constituted  the  pripcipal  mate- 
rials of  their  meals,  so  the  corn  and  slain  offering  at  an  early 
day  entered  most  largely  into  sacrifices  to  the  Deity.  A  very 
close  connection  is  found  to  exist  between  the  ancient  laws  con- 
cerning eating  and  drinking  and  those  concerning  sacrifices. 
This  is  due  to  the  general  principle  spoken  of  before,  that  the 
sacrifice  was  looked  upon  as  a  meal  for  the  gods.  Whatever 
was  held  to  be  the  best  meal  for  human  beings  was  regarded  as 
also  constituting  a  proper  sacrifice.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
tendency  in  all  such  things  is  to  follow  ancient  custom  cereal 
and  animal  offerings  with  salt  and  such  things  as  were  usually 
eaten  with  them,  continued  through  all  the  centuries  to  consti- 
tute the  principal  materials  of  the  sacrifice.  But  as  the  flesh 
of  animals  yielded  a  more  luxurious  sacrificial  feast,  animal  sac- 
rifices came,  in  course  of  time,  greatly  to  overshadow  offerings 
made  up  of  the  products  of  the  fields.  Some  have  also  thought 
that  the  more  powerful  and  warlike  an  ancient  nation  became 
the  more  it  learned  to  love  the  bloody  sacrifice;  and  they  account 
in  this  way  for  the  gradual  preponderance  of  animal  offerings 
over  all  others.  Whether  for  one  or  both  these  reasons,  the 
history  of  religion  plainly  indicates  that  the  fruits  of  agriculture 
gave  way  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  animals  whose  blood 
was  sprinkled  upon  or  poured  out  before  the  Altar,  upon  which 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  flesh  was  afterwards  consumed.  The 
corn-offering,  especially  among  the  Israelites,  gradually  fell 
into  the  background  and  became  a  mere  accompaniment  of  the 
more  imposing  animal  sacrifice. 
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The  first  sacrifices  ofTcred  by  men  to  God,  ivere  no  doabt  of  a 
gener&l  character,  the  Di&iii  purpose  in  men's  minds,  so  far  u 
they  had  become  aware  of  it,  being  to  honor  Him  and  to  come 
into  relatioDs  of  friend line<;s  and  communion  with  Him.  De- 
sirous of  showing  their  gratitude  for  the  bleasinga  of  the  hir- 
vest  and  the  increase  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  for  othei 
favors,  they  brought  of  the  Srst  fruits  of  their  ingatheringi 
and  of  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks  as  ofTertngs  to  the  Lord. 
Eager  to  retain  His  favor,  to  enjoy  a  continuance  of  His  bene- 
dictions upon  their  enterprises  and  His  help  in  their  under- 
takings, they  added  numGrous  additional  gifts.  These  offerings 
were  an  expression  of  the  feelings  called  into  exercise  and 
voiced  in  a  modern  service  of  prayer  and  praise. 

The  earliest  ages  of  human  history  were  full  of  joy  ami 
hope,  as  is  the  case  with  the  early  years  of  every  properly  con- 
ditioned individual  human  life  now.  A  sense  of  Divine  goodoesa 
filled  the  hearts  of  men.  The  Deity  was  regarded  as  tiie  friend 
of  man.  He  had  given  him  many  Evidences  of  His  favor.  He 
was  ready  to  help  hitn  in  all  his  well  considered  aims.  Thas 
the  sacrifice  was  offered  in  a  joyous  and  grateful  spirit,  with  full 
confidence  in  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  Deity  towardg 
him  who  offered  it,  and  with  a  belief  in  "that  reciprocity  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  between  God  and  man,  which  ever 
constitutes  the  final  ground  of  all  religion."  There  may  have 
been  involved  in  the  sacrifice,  also,  as  men  looked  upon  it,  the 
thought  of  expiation.  But  a  sense  of  sinfulness,  and  the  idea 
that  the  Deity  might  be  offended  with  him  seems  not  primarily 
to  have  had  much  place  in  human  consciousness.  Hence  the 
thought  of  covering  or  wiping  out  his  guilt  did  not  originally 
enter  very  largely  into  the  idea  of  sacrifices.  These  were 
therefore  at  first  mainly  of  the  kind  which   the  Romans  called 


But  as  the  centuries  passed  by,  as  disasters  overtook  indi- 
viduals and  tribes  and  nations,  and  men  became  more  thought- 
ful, the  childhood  of  the  race  giving  place  to  the  sober  reflectioa 
characteristic  of  mature  manhood,  men  began  to  feel  that  the/ 
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were  out  of  harmony  with  God.  It  dawned  on  their  minds 
that  the  Divine  displeasure  rested  upon  them.  They  realized 
that  God's  good-will  had  been  forfeited.  Gloom  and  wretched- 
ness filled  their  hearts.  They  groaned  under  the  burden  of 
their  guilt.  They  felt  that  God  was  angry  with  them,  that  His 
countenance  was  withdrawn  from  them,  that  they  were  debarred 
from  intercourse  with  Him.  And  it  became  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  with  them  to  find  some  way  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  Sacrifices  now  came  to  be  offered 
in  order  to  secure  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  men.  Offerings 
were  made  that  the  lost  favor  of  God  might  be  regained,  and 
that  men  might  be  restored  to  relations  of  friendliness  with 
Him.  The  expiatory  or  piacular  sacrifice  came,  at  this  stage, 
to  be  differentiated  from  the  thanksgivings  and  prayer  offering. 
And  for  the  expiatory  offering  the  animal  sacrifice  seemed 
peculiarly  fitting. 

In  meditating  upon  their  guilt,  men  came  to  feel  that  their 
lives  with  ftll  those  blessings  from  above  which  alone  make  life 
valuable,  had  become  forfeited  to  God  on  account  of  sin.  Among 
ancient  nations  the  life  was  looked  upon  as  having  its  seat  in 
the  blood.  ''  The  life  (or  soul)  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood." 
"  The  blood  is  the  life."  The  blood  was  therefore  regarded,  in 
view  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives  by  reason  of  sin,  as  the 
only  proper  offering  to  set  men  right  with  God.  It  was  the 
highest,  'b^st,  most  sacred  thing  which  they  could  offer  Him. 
There  was  something  mysterious  and  awful  in  it.  When  once 
shed,  in  the  case  of  animal  or  man,  the  life  went  out.  It  was 
like  water  spilled  upon  the  ground ;  it  could  not  be  gathered 
up  again.  When  this  wonderful  and  valuable  thing  was  wholly 
surrendered  to  God  in  sacrifice,  with  the  earnest  entreaty  that 
He  would  accept  of  it,  the  offerer  could  believe  that  this  had 
taken  place.  '^  This  belief  in  a  gracious  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  God,"  says  Ewald,  "is  the  very  kernel  and  centre  of 
the  whole  act  of  sacrifice.'*  The  offering  of  the  blood — the  life 
of  the  animal  was  thus  the  expression,  in  its  best  and  most  in- 
tense form,  of  man's  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of  inter- 
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oonrse  and  commuDion  with  God ;  and  it  served  as  nothing  else 
Qonld,  to  awaken  faith  that  this  intercourse  was  vouchsafed 
him.  It  renewed  confidence  in  the  Divine  favor.  By  meana 
of  it  man  was  aasnred  of  reconciliation  to  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  his  eonl.  "For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood: 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  Altar  to  make  atonement 
for  your  soals:  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by 
reason  of  the  life."  (Lev.  17:  11).  In  such  sacrifices  the  carcase 
of  the  victim,  among  the  Greeks,  naa  buried  or  cast  into  the 
BOB,  and  among  the  Israelites  in  most  caaes  it  was  burned 
without  the  camp,  ae  were  also  the  children  offered  to  Molodi. 
la  other  caaea  it  became  a  holocaust  on  the  altar,  u  in  that 
instancd  of  the  king  of  Moab  who  sacrificed  hia  son,  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  as  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall,  to  avert  the  total 
annibilatioQ  of  his  army  at  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
Judah  and  Edom, 

Two  ideas  were  involved  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  in  which  a 
life  was  offered  to  the  Deity.  The  first  is  that  of  sahstitatkm. 
This  is  prominent  in  all  early  religions,  says  Prof.  W.  Robert- 
son Smith.  Spartan  lads,  instead  of  being  wholly  immolated, 
were  merely  flogged  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  Orthia.  The 
priests  of  Baal,  in  their  prayer  contest  with  Elijah  on  Moant 
Carmel,  "  cried  aloud  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner, 
with  knives  and  lances,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them,"  (1 
Kings  18:  28),  giving  only  part  of  the  blood  for  the  whole  of 
it  or  for  the  life.  The  Romans  ofi'ered  puppets,  instead  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  to  Mania,  and  cast  rush  dolls  into  the  Tiber  at 
the  yearly  sacrifice  on  the  Sublician  bridge.  Usually  an  animal 
was  substituted  for  a  human  being.  Among  the  Egyptians 
the  victim  was  marked  with  a  seal,  bearing  the  image  of  a  man 
bound  and  kneeling,  with  a  sword  at  bis  throat.  The  same 
thought  comes  out  in  a  striking  event  in  the  history  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race,  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac. 
"And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  be- 
hind him  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  his  horns :  and  Abra- 
ham went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  op  for  a  burnt 
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offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son.''  There  was  among  the 
heathen  nations  as  well  as  among  the  Israelites  a  ceremony 
which  represented  the  laying  of  the  sin  of  which  the  one  who 
brought  the  offering  felt  himself  to  be  guilty  upon  the  animal 
set  apart  as  an  offering.  We  have  a  full  description  of  it  in 
the  regulations  concerning  the  scapegoat.  ''  And  Aaron  shall 
lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  all  their 
transgressions,  even  all  their  sins ;  and  shall  put  them  upon 
the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of 
a  man  that  is  in  readiness  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  goat 
shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  solitary  land.'' 
(Lev.  16:  21,  22). 

The  second  idea  involved  in  the  animal  sacrifice  is  that  of  a 
re-established  covenant  or  relationship  of  friendship  or  brother- 
hood between  man  and  God.  In  very  ancient  times,  as  is  the 
case  even  now  among  tribes  and  nations  where  primitive  cus- 
toms have  been  most  tenaciously  adhered  to,  men  made  leagues 
of  friendship  with  one  another  by  drinking  one  another's  blood 
or  by  a  transfusion  of  blood.  This  transaction  was  known  by 
^be  term,  ^'  drinking  the  covenant."  It  is  described  at  length 
and  illustrated  by  many  examples  in  Trumbull's  ''  Blood  Cove- 
nant." Among  other  methods  of  entering  into  a  covenant  was 
that  of  offering  a  sacrifice,  the  blood  of  which,  if  not  actually 
tasted,  was  touched  by,  or  sprinkled  upon,  both  parties  to  the 
transaction  and  upon  the  image  or  altar  of  the  god  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  contract  and  who  invested  it  with 
a  sacredness  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  had.  The  cer- 
emony was  concluded  with  a  sacrificial  feast.  '^  From  this 
point  of  view,"  says  Prof.  Smith,  '^  the  sacramental  rites  of 
mystical  sacrifice  are  a  form  of  blood  covenant,  and  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  mixing  of  blood  or  tasting  of  each  other's 
blood  by  which  in  ancient  times  two  men  or  two  clans  created  a 
Bacred  covenant  bond."  Such  a  covenant  was  made  between 
God  and  Abraham.  '^And  he  said,  O  Lord  God,  whereby  shall 
I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it?    And  He  said  unto  him,  Take 
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me  a  heifer  of  three  jeara  old,  and  a  ahe  goat  of  three  yeirs 
old,  etc  .  .  .  [»  that  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abrara."  Such  a  covenant  was  alao  made  between  Jelioval 
and  the  Israelites  at  the  promulgation  of  the  moral  law.  "And 
Moses  took  half  the  blood  and  put  it  in  basins  ;  and  half  of  tbe 
blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  AUar"  (which  represented  Jehovah,) 
"And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  aaiU- 
enoe  of  the  people  :  and  Uiej  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hatb 
spoken  will  we  do  and  be  obedient.  And  Moses  took  the  blood 
and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people  and  said,  Behold  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  jou  concerning  all 
these  words."  After  this  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  Elders  of 
Israel  went  up  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  did  eat  and 
drink.  In  coming  to  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  they  were  guilly 
in  the  sight  of  God,  men  came  to  feel  also  that  the  bond  of 
friendship  originally  existing  between  themselves  and  the 
Divine  Being  was  broken.  Perhaps  they  had  a  dim  remem- 
brance or  at  least  a  tradition  of  that  happy  period,  now  long 
since  past,  when  God  walked  with  men  in  their  earthly  dwell- 
ing places  and  held  delightful  and  strengthening  commnnion 
with  them.  At  all  events  they  longed  to  come  into  relatione  of 
friendship  and  a  common  life  with  Him.  And  this  they  re- 
garded as  being  brought  about  by  the  sacrifices  which  they 
ofi'ered  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them,  "In  the 
higher  forms  of  sacrifice,"  says  Trumbull,  "  on  the  basis  of  the 
root  idea  of  the  primitive  rite  of  the  covenant  of  blood,  an 
inter-union  is  symbolized  between  the  returning  sinner  and  his 
God."  Edershcim  says  of  all  the  various  sacrifices  of  the  Jew- 
ish ritual:  "These  were  either  sacrifices  of  communion  with 
God,  or  else  intended  to  restore  that  communion  when  it  had 
been  disturbed  or  dimmed  through  sin  and  trespass."  "  We  see 
then,"  says  W.  Bobertson  Smith,  "  that  the  ultimate  form  of 
the  atoning  ritual,  as  it  is  found  in  the  day  of  atonement,  is  & 
combination  of  many  difi'crent  points  of  view — satisfaction  to  the 
judge  at  the  sanctuary,  the  renovation  o/  a  covenant  0/  life  with 
God,  and  the  banishment  of  sin  from  His  presence  sad  laud." 
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In  maDj  of  the  honorific  as  well  a$i  in  some  of  the  piacular 
Bacrifices^  whilst  the  blood  was  poured  out  before  the  altar,  or 
sprinkled  upon  it  in  particular  cases,  only  part  of  the  carcase 
was  consumed  by  fire,  the  other  parts  coming  back  to  him  who 
made  the  offering  and  being  eaten  in  a  sacrificial  feast.  In  the 
Jewish  Passover  the  lamb  was  roasted  and  eaten  with 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  by  the  family  or  company 
which  offered  it.  It  was  as  though  God  invited  those  who  had 
secured  His  favor  through  an  acceptable  offering,  or  to  whom 
He  had  been  reconciled  by  means  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  to 
share  with  Him  in  a  common  meal.  There  was  communion 
and  intercourbe  here  between  men  and  their  God  as  a  result  of 
the  sacrifice.  He  gave  them  food  to  eat.  He  communicated 
strength  to  them  and  nourished  and  sustained  their  life. 
Among  other  nations  this  idea  was  carried  still  farther.  Cer- 
tain deities  were  regarded  as  being  of  kin  to  the  nation  which 
worshiped  them,  and  also  to  a  certain  animal  among  them. 
Once  or  twice  a  year  this  animal  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the 
god.  Being  of  kin  to  the  worshippers  its  death  was  looked 
upon  as  a  murder.  In  the  Attic  Diipolia  the  sacrificial  axe, 
thrown  away  by  the  priest,  was  taken  and  tried  for  murder  and 
condemned.  But  the  sacred  animal  also  shared  the  nature  of 
and  represented  the  god,  who  thus  died  for  his  people.  In 
this  case  the  body  is  not  burned  or  buried  or  cast  away,  but 
both  flesh  and  blood  are  eaten  by  the  worship  pers,  so  that  the 
life  of  the  god  passes  into  their  lives  and  knits  them  to  him  in  / 

living  communion.     '^  In  the  Diipolia  at  Athens, '  the  dead  was 
raised  again  in  the  same  sacrifice,'  as  the  mystic  text  had  it : 
the  skin  was  sewed  up  and  stuffed  and  all  tasted  the  sacrificial      \/     ,,> 
flesh ;   so  that  the  life  of  the  victim   was  renewed  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  ate  of  it.'' 

Considering  the  strict  and  minute  regulations  which  had  been 
established  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  the  offerings 
among  the  Israelites  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  duty  was 
often  performed  in  a  mechanical  and  perfunctory  manner  by 
men  who  had  no  sense  of  their  true  meanin  g,  or  lacked  the 
32 
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feeling  which  alone  constituted  them  religious  acts  properly  so 
called.     The  prophets  in  later  times  often  reproved  the  people 
for  such  formality,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Grod  had  no 
need  of  such  things.     '^  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  said 
Samuel  to  Saul,  ''and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.''    ^If 
I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee."     God  is  represented  u 
saying  in  the  50th  Psalm  :  '^  For  the  world  is  mine  and  the 
fulness  thereof.     Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the 
blood  of  goats  ?     Offer  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiriog; 
and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High."    '^  For  thou  deUghtest 
not  in  sacrifice ;  else  would  I  give  it,"  says  the  Psalmist  in  the 
51st  Psalm.      '^Thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  burnt  offering.     The 
sacrifices   of    God  are   a  broken  spirit:    ''A   broken  and  t 
contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise."     These  and  sim- 
ilar passages  in  the  later  literature  of  Israel  may  be  regarded 
as  entering  into  expressions  of  regret  for  sins  too  high-handed 
and  presumptuous  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  established  sacrifices, 
and  also  as  foreshadowing  the  time  when,  in  the  higher  religion 
of  Christianity,  to  which  all  ancient  systems  of  Divine  worship 
are  to  give  place,  the  blood  of  animals  should  be  no  longer  shed 
for  sin,  but  when  the  ponitent  sinner,  having  found  acceptance 
with  God  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  should 
bring  to  him  the  more   pleasing  offering  of  a  pure  and  gratefal 
and  obedient  life.     Similar  thoughts  are  found  also  in  heathen 
authors.     Porphyry  quotes  from  an  earlier  writer,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch  in  the  Eney,  Brit,  these  striking  words: 
*'  We  ought,  then,  having  been  united  and  made  like  to  God,  to 
offer  our  own  conduct  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to   Him,  the  same 
being  also  a  hyinn  and  our  salvation  in   passionless  excellence 
of  soul."       The  tendency  after  the  exile,  during  which  time  it 
is   presumed  no  sacrifices  were  offered,  was  to  dissociate  per- 
sonal religion   more  and  more  from  the  sacrifices,  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  private  approaches  to  God  in  prayer,  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  New  Testament. 

The  sacrifice,  in  existence  as  far  back  as  the  records  of  the 
race  extend,  whether  technically  of  Divine  or  human  origin, 
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was  a  real  approach  on  the  part  of  man  toward  God.  In  and 
through  these  strikingly  significant  and  sometimes  solemn  and 
even  awful  forms  of  worship,  man  gave  utterance  to  his  pro- 
foundest  religious  feelings^  viz. :  gratitude  for  Divine  favor,  an 
earnest  desire  for  its  continuance,  a  deep  sense  of  his  sinfulness 
and  bis  need  of  reconciliation  with  his  judge,  his  longing  for  a 
restoration  to  friendship  with  God,  lost  through  transgression, 
and  a  communion  which  should  secure  to  him  the  highest  bless- 
ings which  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  And  may  we  not  believe 
also  that  God  responded  to  these  earnest  and  persevering  efforts 
to  attain  to  spiritual  communion  with  Himself,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  pious  and  sincere  worshipper  of  every  century  of 
man's  history  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  eternal  life? 

The  human  race  makes  successive  strides  in  its  efforts  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  good  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  its 
nature.  **  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs.''  By 
reason  of  this  fact  the  achievements  of  one  period  may  become 
types  of  those  which  are  to  follow  in  a  succeeding  period. 
What  was  sought  after,  but  only  partly  reached  in  the  ancient  . 
sacrifices  is  fully  realized  in  the  great  expiatory  offering  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross.  In  Him  the  human  family  yields 
up  to  God  in  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  the  noblest  and  best  it 
has  been  able  to  produce — the  very  flower  and  ripe  fruit  of  its 
history.  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  offered  that  Divine  blessings 
may  be  secured  for  mankind.  He,  a  substitute  for  the  sinner, 
becomes  an  atoning  sacrifice  to  cover  and  wipe  out  human  sin- 
fulness— ''  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  He  is  our  great  peace-offering,  and  in  a  holy  com- 
munion— a  true  sacrificial  feast,  we  sit  at  His  table  and  partake 
of  the  offering  as  the  bread  of  God.  ^'Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  your- 
selves. He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  In 
Christ  is  realized  a  communion  which  was,  as  coming  to  view  in 
their  sacrificial  worship  and  in  the  supreme  longings  of  their 
hearts  after  communion  with  God  and  a  share  in  His  life,  the 
desire  of  all  nations. 


VI. 

HTMNOLOGT  AKD  MUSIC    IN    CHRISTIAN    WOR- 
SHIP. 

BY  HBV.  J.   M.  SCHICK,  D.D. 

What  is  s  hymn?  What  ma;  be  called  mitaio?  What  eon- 
stitutes  GhristiaD  worship? 

I  am  satisfied  that  immortalit;  awaits  the  man,  who  shftH 
define  these  terms,  tnd  describe  their  limitations  and  relatiooi 
to  eaoh  other,  lo  snch  a  way  as  to  satisfy  both  the  critics  and 
the  facts  in  the  case  as  the  same  time. 

But  with  immortality,  so  apparently  within  easy  reach,  I  am 
too  fully  satisfied  with  the  enormity  of  such  an  undertaking, 
and,  too  fully  awar«  of  the  impossibilities  in  the  case,  to  grasp 
at  it.  I  shall  hesitate  before  venturing  very  far  into  this  invi- 
ting field,  where  others  have  been  lost  in  their  explorations,  and 
you  will  pardon  me  when  I  announce  that  I  mean  to  keep  very 
near  to  the  fence  in  this  paper. 

I  am  reminded  that  that  most  excellent  of  definers,  who 
defined  &  hymn  to  bo  "  a  song  with  praise  to  God,"  and  adcled, 
to  make  the  matter  plain,  "  if  there  be  song  and  yon  do  Dot 
praise  God,  you  do  not  call  it  a  hymn,"  got  into  the  ridicaloiu 
position  of  writing  hymns,  whose  object  was  to  counteract  the 
heretical  hymns  of  the  Donatists.  These  he  did  not  hesitate  U> 
call  hymns.  But  it  had  to  bo  done  praise  or  no  praise,  for  the 
people  would  sing  heresy  when  orthodoxy  was  oat  of  reach. 

And  I  have  known   some   since  Augustine's   day,  who  knew 
just    exactly    what  a.   hymn    was,   and,   where    it    belonged  in 
Christian  worship,  sing  hymns  without  ascriptions  of  praiae  t« 
God  directly,  and  enjoy  them  too. 
504 
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I  am  willing  to  confess  at  the  very  beginning  that  I  have 
tried  this  defining  business,  in  this  connection  and  invariably 
foand  similar  difficulties  besetting  me.  Now,  if  there  were  no 
ugly  facts  to  harass  a  body,  one  could  easily  say  what  a  hymn 
or  true  music  is.  But  by  the  time  I  have  settled  the  question 
that  such  hymns  as  '^  There  is  a  Happy  Land  *'  are  not  hymns 
at  ally  being  only  songs  about  heaven,  I  catch  myself  singing, 
with  a  heart  full  of  love  to  Christ,  the  glory  of  it,  '^  Jerusalem 
the  golden  with  milk  and  honey  blest.''  And  then,  after  I  ex- 
plained to  my  Sunday-school  the  impropriety  of  singing  in 
worship  ''  Work  for  the  night  is  coming,''  my  monitor  reminded 
me  that  only  last  Sunday  I  had  had  the  congregation  sing, 
'*  Ye  servants  of  the  Lord  each  in  his  office  wait," — and  had 
selected  it  myself.  And  I  am  about  fully  convinced  that  the 
priest  who  sings,  '^  Come  ye  disconsolate,"  has  no  good  ground 
to  stand  upon,  when  he  criticises  the  preacher  who  sings,  per- 
haps not  so  musically,  but  awfully  effectively,  ''Come  ye  sinners 
poor  and  needy." 

With  fullest  appreciation  of  this  fact,  this  work  is  under- 
taken, and  if  occasionally  the  writer  seems  to  have  a  dispo- 
sition to  define  or  describe  hymns  or  music,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  that  most  common  tendency  in  the  very  nature  of 
our  humanity  that  leads  men  to  seek,  what  others  have  decided 
unfindable.  Excellent  mathematicians,  you  know,  have  tried 
to  square  the  circle ;  and,  not  a  few  really  good  mechanics  have 
wasted  time  in  the  search  for  perpetual  motion ;  and  even 
Christopher  Columbus  attempted  a  westward  trip  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  found,  well,  you  know,  he  forgot  to  continue  his 
investigations  as  soon  as  he  saw  America. 

A  most  interesting  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  hymnology  and  music  in  relation  to  Christian  worship, 
would  most  naturally  be  a  review  of  the  music  of  the  Hebrews 
in  connection  with  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
hymnology  of  the  Jews.  For,  whatever  be  the  opinions  enter- 
tained, respecting  the  use  of  hymns  and  music  in  Christian  wor- 
ship, on  one  point  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion^  vis^ 
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that  the  firet  hjmng  of  the  Christian  Church,  both  as  to  wonls 
and  tunes  were  the  Psalms  of  the  old  covenant. 

But,  howerer  proper  and  fitting  such  a  procedure  would  be, 
we  are  hindered  by  the  difficultj,  bo  common  in  careful  investi- 
gations, that  nobody  neems  to  kuovr  much  about  the  music  of 
the  Hebrews.  No  instance  of  musical  annotation  has  been 
^  found  among  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  writers  from  indulging  in  a  world  of  guessing  on 
this  subject,  and  one  will  have  but  little  difficulty  to  ficd 
authority  for  almost  any  view  he  may  hold  iu  the  premises. 

It  seems  as  if  the  standpoint,  from  which  the  investigator 
starts  his  search,  determines  his  conclusions.  If  one  believea 
that  "  music  and  jwetry  ever  move  hand  and  hand  with  equal 
step,"  for  the  two  are  practically  inseparable,  and,  in  the  light 
of  this  connection,  proceeds  to  consider  Jewish  music,  he  is 
compelled  to  find  that  the  Jews  had  music  of  the  richest, 
grandest  character  to  express  the  emotions  fouiid  living  iu  the 
psalms — 80  vaat  in  their  wealth  of  feeling,  devotion,  adoration, 
penitence,  comfort,  pnssion ;  so  rich  in  imagery,  description, 
example;  so  really  human,  and,  yet  so  near  the  bourns  of  the 
divine ;  and,  so  deep  in  spiritual  wisdom,  that  nothing  short  of 
absolutely  sublime  music  could  be  deemed  a  proper  means  to 
carry  theoi  outward,  upward. 

And  this  view  is  supported  by  the  evidences  of  the  great 
attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  music,  and  the  use  made  of  it 
in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  So  that,  with  all 
the  recorded  evidences  at  hand,  no  one  can  help  accepting  the 
conclusion  that  the  devotional  music  of  the  Jews  was  a  very 
highly  developed  art. 

But  if  the  investigator  start  with  the  instruments,  which 
had  to  make  this  grand  music,  he  must  at  least  scratch 
his  head  or  stretch  his  imagination,  to  a  very  high  degree.  Yet 
no  honest  investigator  does  either.  He  never  does.  So  when 
he  sees  a  harp  with  from  three  to  twelve  strings  at  most,  an 
organ  capable  of  making  from  four  to  seven  tones,  trumpets 
and  horns  capable  of  producing  only  such  variety  of  tones,  u 
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the  mnsician  could  make  by  the  way  he  blew  the  blast,  high  or 
low,  soft  or  hard  ;  drums  and  cymbals  of  single  tones  only ;  he 
in  his  severe  honesty  strips  the  music  of  its  charms,  and  in- 
aists  that  the  Jews  had  very  simple  music — though  at  times,  as 
hjp  is  willing  to  admit,  they  had  lots  of  it. 

However,  since  definite  determination  is  impossible,  we  are 
left  in  the  mists,  between  Delitzsch,  who  insists  that  the  music  of 
the  Hebrew  was  never  more  than  a  cantillation  ;  and  Herder, 
who  believes  that  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  acquired  '^  new 
power,  a  more  graceful  movement  and  greater  harmony  of  sound  " 
from  the  music  itself;  with  Professor  Jahn  between,  straddling 
the  chasm,  by  saying  that  music  was  very  highly  cultivated, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  that  by  some  it  might  be  re- 
garded very  noisy,  and  suggesting,  that  this  is  after  all  a  matter 
of  taste.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  for  all  to  lay  a  milder 
stress  upon  the  emphasis  with  which  the  guesses  of  others  are 
combated,  and  together  rejoice  that  whether  the  music  were 
grand  or  common,  complex  or  simple,  it,  together  with  the 
Psalms  of  the  old  covenant,  formed  the  basis  of  that  form  of 
Christian  worship,  which,  with  occasional  exception,  has  been 
the  means  of  expressing,  in  rapturous  outbursts  the  religious 
life  of  believers  in  every  age,  and,  by  which,  in  the  weary  days 
of  the  earthly  pilgrimage,  the  heart  of  the  faithful  heavenly 
citizen  has  ever  been  able  to  enjoy  foretastes  of  the  delights  of 
that  worship  in  the  home  country,  where,  undisttirbed  by 
knowledge  of  sin  or  consciousness  of  imperfections,  the  whole 
company  of  the  redeemed  shall  unite  in  unceasing  praise  to  the 
Lord  of  man's  salvation. 

This,  however,  should  be  said :  If  music  was  a  highly  devel- 
oped art  in  the  days  of  Israel,  it  was  lost  afterward,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  song  had  a  new  birth  from 
above.  The  music  and  hymn  of  the  synagogue  no  doubt  was 
the  first  music  of  the  Church,  but  very  soon  there  was  devel- 
oped a  body  of  Christian  hymns.  Traces  of  these  are  found  in 
what  seem  to  be  quotations  in  the  Epistles  and  in  Revelation. 
At  any  rate  we  early  find  a  body  of  hymns  clustering  around  the 
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ineomatioD  u  if  the  Church  had  caught  the  keynote  from  the 
■ngela'  song.  After  the  hymns  and  fragmeiits  in  the  Xew 
TeatameDt,  v«  find  frequent  mention  made  that  the  spoatlea 
Bang  praiaes  together,  and  St.  Paul  enjoins  believers  to  speak 
to  each  other  in  psalms  and  hjmne  and  spiritual  songs,  Biaking 
melody  in  their  hearts  to  God.  From  thia  it  must  be  inferred 
that  there  was  much  singing  ;  and  very  early  many  hymns 
vere indited  and  used  by  the  Church.  But  of  the  tunes  we  lack 
information,  except  that  St.  Augustine  aaye  of  the  music  that 
it  was  more  a  speech  than  a  song. 

Here  it  is  that  regrets  crowd  upon  us,  because  we  find  no 
BOores  of  the  tunes,  but  when  the  soul  is  full  of  praise  the  grate- 
ful haart  most  find  expression  in  some  form.  It  may  be  the 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  tunes  of  the  secular  world,  for  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  when  the  soul  is  most  moved,  it  is  possible  to 
lay  hold  of  and  sanctify  whiit  otherwise  would  be  almost  pro- 
fane. So  in  the  Reformation  days,  when  we  have  come  to  the 
lime  when  tunes  and  hymns  are  preserved  for  us,  we  know  foil 
well  that  frequently  the  Church  stole  from  the  devil,  as  it  were, 
and  used  with  changes  in  words  the  profane  and  even  licentions 
tunes  of  the  world.  Thia  would,  iit  any  rate,  not  be  tbe  only 
instance  in  which  the  Church  converted  the  profane  to  sacred 
uses,  and  hfted  tbe  worldly  heavenward. 

However  that  may  be,  and  whatever  the  character  of  the 
music  might  have  heen,  the  number  of  hymns  constantly  in* 
creased.  The  unfolding  of  the  conscious  Christian  life  began 
to  express  itself,  and  the  joy  of  heart  found  means  to  in- 
dite itself  for  others,  and  soon  a  body  of  hymns  was  given 
to  the  Church  for  its  use.  There  are  difierences  of  opinion  sa 
to  their  merit.  But  they  were  used  and  enjoyed  in  their  day. 
From  these  beginnings  grew  the  great  body  of  bymnology  of 
our  Christianity,  the  extent  of  which  it  would  he  a  difficalt 
matter  tu  even  conceive. 

Every  age  has  its  own  hymns.  These  satisfy  the  devotional 
necessities  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  born.  Most  of  them 
being  peculiar  to  their  own  age,  die  early.     And,  come  to  think 
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of  it,  what  a  blessing  that  is !  A  few  outlive  their  time.  Im- 
pressed with  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  that  gave  them  birth,  they 
live  in  all  ages  and  are  used  in  all  times.  These  are  the  old 
hymns  ever  new.  Of  them  no  one  tires.  They  bring  into  our 
lives  the  inspiration  of  other  days,  and  they  are  sung  as  our 
fathers  sang  them.  The  spirit  of  worship  they  express  will  ever 
keep  them  living  so  long  as  devotion  shall  be  a  form  of  express- 
ing the  Christian  life. 

But  it  would  be  sheerest  folly  to  even  try  to  compass,  in  this 
paper,  in  any  detail,  this  body  of  hymnology.  Who  would  be 
able  to  go  round  this  world  in  forty  minutes  ?  It  could  not  be 
done,  if  one  were  to  go  spinning  from  peak  to  peak  as  they  rise 
above  the  mountain  chains  that  traverse  the  hymn  world  at  a 
rate  that  even  Verne  never  dreamed  of. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  we  consider  that,  whilst  every 
age  in  the  life  of  the  Church  was  productive  of  more  or  less  hymns, 
and,  perhaps,  no  age  was  really  without  some  one  being  inspired, 
to  lead  the  singers  yet  those  times  were  most  productive  which 
were  times  of  active  soul  life.  When  men's  hearts  were  tried. 
When  the  reality  of  the  life  in  man  sent  his  blood  pulsing 
through  his  veins  and  brought  him  to  a  conscious  realization  of 
both  his  need  and  help.  These  were  always  times  when  the 
hymn-making  power  was  especially  active.  It  was  .when 
heresy  and  heretical  disturbances  quickened  the  heart  throbs 
of  Ephrem  Syrus  and  St.  Augustine  that  their  love  of  the 
truth,  as  they  saw  it,  fired  their  hearts  into  songs.  So  it 
was  when  the  whole  soul  life  of  Germany  was  stirred  to  its 
very  inmost  depths  that  there  broke  out  that  volume  of 
devotional  hymnology  that  marks  the  reformation  as  distinctly 
as  any  other  characteristic  that  might  be  named.  For  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  hymns 
themselves,  so  fully  as   to  make  them  a  history  of  the  era. 

So,  too,. it  will  be  found  that  when  an  individual  wrote  a 
hymn — one  that  lives,  I  mean, — it  generally  was  '^an  out- 
burst of  religious  life,"  the  product  of  some  occasion  in 
which  the  heart  spoke  more  than  the  intellect,  and  this  it  is 
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which  gives  hymns  such  a  fascination  and  the  study  of  them 
such  a  charm,  and  perhaps  it  explains  why  in  one  age  the 
hymn  writer  could  be  so  truly  orthodox,  and  whjr  in  another 
80  absolutely  a  nonconformist. 

In  the  manner  of  singing  these  hymns,  there  seems  also  to 
be  a  development  from  an  apparently  very  simple  beginning. 
As  already  mentioned  the  music  of  the  first  days  of  the 
Church's  history  must  have  been  quite  rudimentary,  and  most 
likely  quite  destitute  of  harmony.  The  melodies  must  have 
been  such  as  were  easily  learned  and  kept  in  memory.  For  nota- 
tion of  music  came  much  later.  All  the  older  music  was  simple 
and  learned  by  repetition,  and  such  a  course  would  have 
precluded  much  that  is  now  required  in  good  music.  Often  one 
person  sang  and  the  people  joined  in  the  refrain ;  at  other 
times,  all  sang.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  about  all  the 
variety  which  singing  afforded  at  the  beginning  of  our  era. 
Then  Ignatius  introduced  the  Antiphon  at  Antioch.  There  is  a 
tradition  which  attributes  this  step  to  a  vision,  in  which  Igna- 
tius saw  the  angels  singing  hymns  to  the  Holy  Trinity  after 
this  manner.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ambrosian  chant, 
for  when  Ambrose  visited  Antioch  he  was  moved  to  introduce 
the  same  plan  of  singing  at  Milan.  He  used,  instead  of  the 
unisonal  mode  in  vogue  before  him,  the  four  authentic  modes, 
with  such  effect  that  Augustine,  speaking  of  the  hymns  and 
canticles  he  had  heard,  says  :  *^The  voices  flowed  into  my  ears, 
the  truth  instilled  into  my  heart,  I  overflowed  with  devout 
affection  and  was  happy.*'  He  also  says  that  this  custom  of 
singing  was  introduced  '*  lest  the  people  would  get  weary  "  very 
much,  I  suppose,  as  we  would  sing  '*  From  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  *'  between  the  speeches  at  a  missionary  meeting. 
Then  Gregory  of  Rome  a  couple  of  centuries  later  added  the 
plagal  modes  for  chanting  purposes  and  gave  us  the  Gregorian 
chants. 

With  the  reformation  began  the  use  of  the  choral,  which 
grew  into  our  metrical  tunes  and  other  modern  manners  of 
singing  to  the  praise  of  God. 
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From  this  outline  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  singing  varied 
from  time  to  time.  For  the  most  part  it  remained  under  the 
conduct  or,  at  least,  direction,  of  the  professional  singers,  and  I 
may  here  remark,  parenthetically,  that  this  matter  of  song  has 
given  the  Church  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Not  only  now,  but 
almost  from  the  beginning  the  people  would  sing.  The  singing 
would  not  always  be  orthodox  for  the  ecclesiastics,  nor  correct 
according  to  the  canons  or  singers.  At  one  council,  (Laodicea), 
it  was  expressly  ordained  that  none  but  canons  should  presume 
to  sing  in  church.  I  guess  they  must  have  had  trouble  with 
the  people  who  dragged  the  music  or  who  could  not  keep  the 
tunes  to  suit  the  singers,  and  the  church  to  keep  the  peace  was 
compelled  to  side  with  the  canons.  This  is  only  mentioned  in 
passing,  for  the  comfort  of  any  brother  who  finds  his  choir 
"one  too  many''  for  him. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  earlier  singing  was  the  trouble 
the  heretics  made.  They  would  sing.  They  were  not  so  very 
particular,  as  were  the  churchmen,  about  the  entire  correctness 
of  the  music.  They  were  ideal  hearts  for  the  musician,  being 
freer  than  the  orthodox.  Athanasius  called  the  music  light 
and  condemned  the  hymns  as  improper.  But  condemning  never 
corrected  a  wrong,  and  heretical  singing  and  processions  were 
very  frequent,  so  much  so  that,  in  his  day,  Chrysostom  tried  to 
mend  matters.  He  inaugurated  orthodox  processional  hymn 
singing,  with  great  pomp  and  good  intentions.  And  when  the 
two  processions,  orthodox  and  heretic  would  meet  singing  their 
hymns  of  praise  to  God,  bloodshed  and  riot  would  frequently 
succeed  to  His  greater  glory.  So  God  used  the  foolishness  of 
man  to  praise  Him,  for  whatever  else  resulted  music  developed. 

Since  music  as  well  as  poetry  gives  expression  to  emotion, 
it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  they  would  soon  adapt  them- 
selves to  each  other.  But  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  the 
music  of  worship  seems^to  be  the  adaptation  of  tunes  to  hymns. 
What  versions  of  music  for  given  hymns  have  crowded  upon  the 
world.  Each  musician  seems  to  see  where  the  others  have  failed, 
and  then  he  has  great  trouble  to  make  other  people  see  it. 
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Very  early  explicit  directions  were  given  to  singers:  of  course 

when  the  modes  and  tnnes  used  were  few  the  directions  were 

simple  enoogh :  that  solemn  hymns  shoald  be  song  very  slowly  and 

with  snbdaed  Toice  and  hymns  of  rejoicing  with  swift  measare 

and  load  Toice.     Then  when  the  Tarions  scales  had  been  intro- 

dnced  by  Gregory,  the  development  was  snch  that  certain  keys 

as  the  modem  C.  Major  was  by  Pope  John  XYI  denounced  as 

lascivioos  and  proscribed  from  use  in  the  Sanctuary.  Sspecially 

did  he  forbid  the  use  of  the  voluptuous  harmony  of  3ds   and 

6ths  as  fit  only  for  profane  use.   What  is  the  proper  music  for  a 

given  hymn  ?  is  a  question  long  confironting  the  Church.     So  it 

was  when  the  old  choral  music  seemed  established,  but  when  the 

multiplication  of  hymns,  in  our  ordinary  English  metres,  took 

place,  we  find  tunes  multiplying  as  rapidly,  and  a  little  later, 

more  rapidly,  until  a  perfectly  bewildering  assortment  of  music 

books,  with  tunes  for  worship  confronted  every  one  as  soon  as  a 

hymn  was  announced  to  be  sung,  and,  as  no  one  seemed  to  have 

any  positive  authority  to  decide,  all  sorts  of  tunes  were  sung  to 

all  sorts   of  hymns,  except  that  a  few  being  especially  well 

adapted  to  each  other  seemed   to   come  into  use  by  a  sort  of 

common,  or  rather  uncommon,  consent  as  given  to  each  other. 

But  most  tunes,  like  most  hymns,  filled  a  place  in  the  book  and 

with  that  their  mission  ended,  while   others   expressing  true  or 

proper  sentiments  lived  to  become  standard   and  these  form  a 

body  of  music  from  which  selections  of  tunes  are  really  made. 

Latterly  (since  say  1860)  a  different  tendency  has  been  pur- 
sued. A  sort  of  differentiation  and  synthesis.  Individuals, 
and  then  churches,  made  collections  of  hymns  and  tunes, 
adapted  to  each  other  for  use  in  worship,  and  so  settled  for 
themselves,  at  leat,  the  question  as  to  what  are  proper  hymns 
or  tunes  to  be  used  together,  and  this  perhaps  will  be  followed 
by  a  greater  elimination  later  on.  How  many  failures  occurred 
no  one  may  know.  Tastes  do  differ.  One  man's  choice  is 
another  man's  special  rejection.  But  even  with  all  this  it  can- 
not be  but  that  great  good  must  come  from  these  collections, 
which,  if  the  proper  care  has  been  exercised,  must  at  least  give 
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each  hymn  some  proper  tune,  and,  as  the  church  becomes 
familiar  with  them,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  people 
will  know  and  use  them.  And  this  is  after  all  the  real  use  of 
hymn  and  tune  in  the  service,  that  the  people  shall  find  in 
these  the  means  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  devotion,  with 
which  they  would  worship. 

The  purpose  of  music  is  not  to  create  the  emotion,  only  to 
awaken  and  express  it.  No  martial  music  can  make  a  coward 
brave ;  but  by  it  a  brave  man  is  incited  to  deeds  of  daring  even 
when  the  bravery  must  first  be  called  out  by  the  same  music. 
So,  by  the  service  of  song,  in  the  sanctuary  the  believer's  heart 
may  be  quickened  into  ascriptions  of  devotion  and  praise.  But 
the  music  would  be  powerless  to  have  the  same  result  in  the 
unbeliever's  ear. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  hymns  and  music  in  wor- 
ship there  is  one  thing  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  is,  that 
the  very  idea  of  such  use  implies  that  all  the  people  sing. 
^'  Let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.''  Where  the  people  allow  one 
to  sing,  or  where  the  singing  is  resigned  to  a  few,  and  the  con- 
gregation becomes  a  body  of  listeners,  the  idea  of  worship  must 
in  reality  give  place  to  that  of  entertainment,  and  as  this  is  so 
largely  an  age  of  entertainment,  it  will  not  be  wasted  time  to 
emphasize,  as  strongly  as  possible,  thf^t  no  part  of  the  service 
can  be  devoted  to  the  entertainment  or  enjoyment  of  the  wor- 
shipper. For  in  proportion  as  the  people  make  prominent  the 
individual  enjoyment,  do  they  turn  the  worship  into  a  service 
for  themselves  rather  than  for  God.  It  is  because  so  many 
seek  for  entertainment  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  this  form 
of  worship  has  been  developed.  Then  members  of  the  choir 
may  grow  jealous  of  each  other,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  people 
begin  to  count.  Then  the  choir  must  be  paid  and  strangers  in- 
vited to  hear  it,  and  we  must  have  the  finest  in  town  and  Sun- 
day evening,  especially,  must  be  more  entertaining  than  a  sermon 
can  make  it,  and  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary  service 
would  permit,  hence  all  is  changed  for  a  song  service,  a  sort  of 
an  entertainment  or  sacred  concert  to  draw  the  people  to  the 
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clmrdL  Wbat  for  ?  Shall  the  cliaraeter  of  the  Choreh  and  its 
serrice  be  diang«d  oqIj  to  entertain  the  people?  If  this  tend- 
ency be  not  eorreeted  oolj  erfl  ean  result,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cellent the  singing  maj  be. 

It  should  be  forerer  settled  that  when  a  congregation  of 
Christians  assembles  for  worship  all  featores  of  entertaining  the 
worshipper  are  totallj  oat  of  place,  whether  thej  are  presented 
from  the  polpit,  at  one  end  of  the  Church,  or  choir  loft  at  the 
other. 

It  has  long  been  a  settled  point  as  respects  prajing,  then 
whj  not  for  the  singing  as  well? 

We  are  all  ready  to  insist  that  prajer  can  be  made  to  God  onl  j, 
and  woold  condemn  anj  one  who  shonld  attempt  the  ridiealoas 
idea  of  prajing  to  affect  the  sinner,  or  to  comfort  the  saint,  as 
the  object  of  the  prayer.  That  a  prayer  may  be  effectiTe  for 
these  ends  and  in  many  others  is  not  to  be  denied.  Bat  that  is 
not  a  prayer  which  is  offered  to  the  saint  or  sinner  in  the  hoar 
of  his  need.  This  is  nnderstood.  No  one  thinks  of  inyiting 
any  one  to  chnrch  to  enjoy  the  preacher's  prayer,  nor  of  being 
beriefitel  by  it.     The  very  same  should  be  true  of  the  singing. 

As  soon  as  the  ilea  of  entertainment  is  given  up,  the  partici- 
pation of  every  one  in  the  service  will  follow  as  a  consequence. 
All  owe  a  debt  of  praise  and  each  one  will  have  as  really  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  ascription  of  praise  as  would  be  had  in  alms- 
giving and  prayer ;  and  whatever  shall  help  to  make  this  plain 
will  be  useful  in  developing  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  congre- 
gation. Xo  voice  should  be  silerit  in  the  service  song  any  more 
than  in  confession  of  faith,  for  instance,  and  never  would  be  if 
it  were  not  for  the  desire  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  our  ideas  of  art.  A  standard  is  set  up  and  this 
standard  is  generally  set  to  the  highest  notch  of  our  musical 
education  or  musical  instructors'  dicta. 

But  the  trouble  lies  here.  The  circle  of  those  who  can  un- 
derfctand  or  appreciate  this  music  is  so  very  small;  aud  it  can 
be  noticed  that  in  every  circle  there  are  a  few  who  can   see  a 
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little  farther  into  the  possibilities  or  impossibilities  of  the  art 
than  the  others.  These  form  a  still  narrower  circle  of  real  ma- 
sicians.  No  one,  who  pretends  to  musical  taste,  is  willing  to 
risk  his  musical  reputation  by  daring  to  say  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  class  of  music  is  beyond  his  aesthetic  ability.  Hence 
the  narrower  the  circle  the  greater  the  authority  in  matters  of 
music.  At  the  end  of  the  eliminations  one  can  easily  imagine 
a  virtuoso  so  refined  as  to  be  made  nervous  by  any  music  except 
that  so  classic  as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  body 
else.  Now,  as  the  very  highest  perfection  is  aimed  at  in  the 
music  of  the  sanctuary,  this  one,  unfortunately,  is  called  upon 
to  select  the  music  best  adapted  to  the  truer  expression  of  the 
religious  emotions  of  the  worshippers.  And  these,  forsooth, 
sit  in  subdued  silence,  whilst  the  thoroughly  trained  singers 
praise  God  for  them  in  the  use  of  music,  so  classic,  that  most 
could  not  appreciate  or  understand  it,  and  so  refined  that  not 
one  in  the  congregation  could  execute  it,  if  one  could  be  found 
bold  enough  to  try.  Excuse  me,  but  I  don't  believe  in  any 
such  nonsense.  It  may  do  very  well  for  music  as  music,  but  as 
the  handmaid  of  religion  to  assist  the  congregation  in  its  devo- 
tions, such  music  can  only  be  absolute  failure. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  a  lower  standard  in  music,  but  for  a 
difi'erent  one.  It  will  not  do  to  call  music  good  simply  because 
we  do  not  understand  it  well  enough  to  call  it  bad.  It  is  easy 
to  fall  into  such  an  error.  A  good  story  illustrating  this  kind 
of  wisdom,  in  another  sphere,  is  told  by  Bro.  E.  N.  Kremer  of 
a  Welsh  preacher,  with  a  good  endowment  of  native  wit, — who 
captured  a  congregation,  which  could  be  satisfied  with  only  the 
most  erudite  preaching,  by  quoting  in  his  trial  sermon  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  the  admiration  of  the  people  who  un- 
derstood neither  the  Welsh  he  used,  nor  the  other  languages  he 
did  not  use,  and  for  which  he  had  substituted  the  Welsh. 

The  standard  of  measurement  for  music,  in  worship,  cannot 
be  a  poor  one,  and  yet,  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  idea,  that 
music,  which  prevents  the  participation  of  the  people  in  the 
worship,  is  poor  music  for  service  in  the  church. 
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It  18  not  the  proyince  of  this  paper  to  diacass  music  as  an  art 
in  its  relation  to  devotional  inspiration  in  the  sanetaarj.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  has  a  sphere  in  which  its  highest  de- 
velopment can  be  useful  in  the  service  of  the  Church  as  follj  u 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture.  It  certainlj  seems  reason^ 
able,  that  this  art,  which  has  the  most  authentic  assurance  of 
immortality,  which  from  the  beginning  into  eternity,  in  the 
perfection  of  the  heavenly  world  has  a  place  in  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  angels,  and,  which  has  been  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  man  from  the  unseen  world,  should  find  some  way 
in  which  to  use  its  highest  beauty,  as  an  instrument  of  sublimest 
grandeur,  as  an  ornament  to  the  worship,  in  some  such  order  u 
the  other  arts  have  found  their  way,  to  elevate  tho  mind, 
to  awaken  in  the  soul  the  spirit  of  truest  devotion  and 
lead,  as  it  were,  the  worshipper  into  the  holy  of  holies  of 
Christian  service. 

No  other  art  has  been  so  prolific  in  results  for  pleasure,  for 
war,  for  sensuality.  None  has  contributed  so  much  to  awaken 
passion  and  natural  delight,  and  it  cannot  be,  but  that,  in  the 
fuller  and  truer  development  of  its  use,  there  is,  for  music,  a 
sphere  equally  as  effective  for  awakening  spiritual  emotions  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  as  the  embodiment  of  real  Christianity. 
But  the  demonstration  of  that  sphere  really  belongs  to  the 
Christian  musicians,  who  recognize  the  problem  and  are  even 
now  doing  something  towards  its  solution. 

Only,  that  sphere  cannot  be  the  ordinary  praise  of  the  ordi- 
nary worshipper.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity toward  God.  For  the  fact  is,  that  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  every  congregation,  a  too  highly  refined  musical  art 
is  destructive  to  devotional  participation.  And  the  real  truth 
must  be  recognized,  that  the  number  of  such  as  can  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  so-called,  highly  developed  musical  composition 
is  in  any  given  congregation  very  small. 

The  character,  therefore,  of  both  the  music  and  words  of  the 
hymn  to  be  used  in  worship  should  be  within  the  capacity  of  the 
people. 
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Any  one  can  see  that  a  hjmn,  composed  of  words,  which  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  the  mind^  would  be  useless  as  a  means 
to  worship^  no  matter  how  true  to  the  laws  of  language  it 
might  be  in  its  composition.  And  equally  useless  must  the 
tune  be^  that  cannot  be  sung  by  the  worshippers. 

Of  course  music,  intended  to  be  used  in  worship,  cannot  be 
less  than  good.  The  laws  governing  proper  melody,  and  true 
harmony,  are  e?er  to  be  observed,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
very  best  can  be  regarded  with  any  toleration  in  worship.  Only 
there  should  be  no  misuncjj^rstanding  as  to  the  best.  And  it 
seems  rational,  to  use  as  one  of  the  factors  in  determining  what 
is  best,  the  purposes  for  which  the  music  is  intended.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  music  is  in  correct  taste,  or  that  it,  in  some 
degree,  approaches  an  ideal,  cannot  determine  its  proper  char- 
acter for  use  in  worship.  Especially  is  this  true  when  such 
approaches  to  the  ideal  involve  great  musical  ability,  on  the 
part  of  the  worshipper,  who  attempts  to  join  in  the  devotional 
act. 

The  tendency  of  very  high  standards  of  musical  skill  in  the 
composition  of  hymn  tunes  is  to  reduce  the  general  participa- 
tion in  congregational  singing,  in  other  ways  than  the  one  in- 
dicated above. 

For  instance,  the  spirit  which  criticises  those,  who  cannot 
attain  success  in  executing  the  complex  achievements  attempted 
in  the  composition,  is  generated,  both  because  every  slight 
departure  from  the  score  grate's  on  the  sensitive  ear  of  the 
musician,  and  by  right  of  the  latter's  ability,  it  is  allowed  him 
to  relieve  himself  or  his  injured  musical  instincts,  by  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  somebody's  tenor  was  too  sharp,  or  another's 
bass  too  flat.  And  yet  it  is  fair  to  insist  that  no  one  has  the 
right  or  privilege  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  especially  critical 
judgment,  over  the  devotional  acts  of  another.  No  man  dares 
to  lay  his  critical  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  any  honest  worship-  , 
per,  whose  heart  finds  expression  in  a  song  of  praise,  because 
forsooth  his  tones  have  a  nasal  twang,  or  because  he  is  a  little 
sharp  or  flat,  for  the  other  singers,  who  are  always  in  tune, 
33 
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even  zf  learn  ^ieroczoaaL     He  nnMT  mg  Ike  kjmns  to  suit  the 
e&oin  and  is  siXe&s. 

Ag^m,  ihe  bosc  expresses  a  seBtneBt^  sad  the  mdodj 
ewries  this  senumetu  for  most  people.  B«t  a  good  nmsicuui, 
who  follj  mnder&AZ&ds  assk,  sees  tke  possibility  of  mmking  the 
expressioQ  idll  more  eoaplete  m  tke  fmller  deTelopoieDt  of  the 
ides  in  the  srrmngement  of  the  perts  eonstitatiag  the  hannonj. 
In  kis  hand^  harmooj  is  aoc  intended  to  sastain  the  oiiginil 
meiodjy  bat  each  pan  withont  an j  rioUtion  of  the  laws  of  htr- 
Booj  becoaes  a  part  in  ita^,  and  foar  melodies  are  mingledy 
and  the  original  nielo>lT  expresses  the  sentiment  in  eonneetion 
with  three  othos  at  the  same  time.  The  musician  is  h^py 
orer  the  resnh,  and  the  ordinary  on  trained  singer  wonders 
what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  the  old  tone  he  used  to 
lore  so  welL  He  doesn't  sing  as  loadly  as  he  did  before,  and 
Mhicr  a  few  mnsnccessful  efforts  to  get  the  mn  of  the  tone  gites 
it  np,  and  he  too  joins  the  grand  army  of  silen  t  singers. 

So  this  tendency  coald  be  demonstrated  forward  through 
other  phases,  but  all  of  them  alike  show  the  same  result,  that  it 
ia  too  largely  true,  that  io  proportion  as  the  singing  of  the  choir 
becomes  more  artistic,  the  voices  of  the  people  are  silenced  un- 
til in  many  charches  coDgregational  singing  is  almost  a  positiye 
curiosity. 

This  perhaps  may  also  be  an  explanation  which  accounts  for 
the  great  popularity  of  the  much  condemned  and  yet  frequently 
sung  modern,  light  music.  It  does  not  live  long.  But  it  does 
awaken  emotion,  and,  whenever  used,  is  sung  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  assembled.  In  much  of  it  there  is  no 
true  expression  of  devotion.  And  this  is  the  case  both  with 
music  and  words.  But  the  artistic  standard  permits  of  general 
participation,  and  all  can  sing  without  the  least  danger  of 
offending  the  ear  of  any  of  the  other  singers. 

Xow  while  1  have  little  sympathy  for  popular  music,  and 
none  for  the  latter-day  so-called  spiritual  songs,  designated 
spiritual  songs,  because  even  their  own  authors  would  not  dare 
to  call  them  hymns,  and,  in   truth,  there  is  too  frequently  as 
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little  of  the  spiritual  as  there  is  of  the  hymn  in  the  song.  Tet 
I  can  see  that  there  is  in  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  music  something  which^  because  of  its  effect  in  awakening 
the  devotional  spirit,  and  ;n  calling  forth  a  full  participation, 
suggests  to  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  real  devotional  hymns 
the  possibility  of  a  sacred  music  which  shall  be  at  once  simple 
in  composition  and  pure  in  character,  and  yet,  so  grand  in 
movement  as  to  lift  the  soul  heavenward  as  it  were,  and  both 
awaken  and  express  the  emotions  of  true  worship.  This,  at 
least,  the  music,  which  has  displayed  so  much  scientific  refine- 
ment, has  not  done  in  a  way  to  allow  more  than  a  meagre  few 
to  enter  into. 

After  all  is  said  the  truest  art  in  music,  in  its  proper  sphere, 
is  that  which  is  free  and  not  bound  to  any  law  other  than  this, 
that  it  may  become  ''  the  medium  and  breath  of  the  common 
devotions  of  the  people,'^  and  the  very  fact  of  its  simplicity  of 
arrangement  must  always  be  proof  positive  of  its  high  artistic 
standard. 

Here  the  question  may  arise,  whether  it  be  better  to  edu- 
cate the  people  up  to  the  requirements  of  scientific  refine- 
men  in  church  music.  So  much  is  said  about  this  by  the 
musicians.  But  we  are  confronted  with  another  question. 
Can  it  be  a  legitimate  object  of  the  service  to  educate  a 
congregation  in  this  art  ?  To  state  the  question  is  to  show 
the  di£Sculty.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  education 
will  be  effected  in  time.  Congregations  have  been  educated 
up  and  down  in  a  great  many  ways  as  the  history  of  the 
Church  sufiSciently  shows.  But  it  will  hardly  do  for  that 
reason  to  turn  the  act  of  worship  into  an  art  school  to  ele- 
vate the  taste  for  music. 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  even  if  the  opinion  of  the  writer  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  accepted  that  the  use  of  hymns  and  music  in 
worship  legitimately  requires  that  general  participation  which 
the  paper  indicates,  the  fact  confronts  us  that  the  singing  can- 
not be  poor.  Improvement  is  certainly  necessary.  Not  only 
is  it  a  need  that  all  should  sing  in  worship,  but  that  singing,  in 
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all  its  freedom,  dare  not  be  ont  of  time,  drawled,  ezpressioDless. 
Those  who  know  how  to  sing  must  lead  the  others,  and  the  un- 
learned most  follow  that  lead.  Just  how  to  bring  a  eonsnmmi- 
tion,  so  devoutly  to  be  desired,  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out. 
However  this  may  be  brought  about,  the  one  thing  to  be  ever 
emphasized  must  be  that  the  devotional  singing  is  not  for  the 
few  expert  singers,  but  for  every  one  whose  religions  life  goes 
out  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  general  participation  in  the  ser- 
vice of  song  has  been  the  desire  of  the  singers  for  change  and 
variety  in  music.  A  chorister  will  keep  records  of  tones  used 
so  as  to  repeat  tunes  as  rarely  as  possible.  Yet  it  is  notorious 
that  a  tune  to  be  well  sung  must  be  learned,  and  this  learning 
is  brought  about,  for  the  most  part,  by  frequent  repetition. 

The  good  congregational  singing  of  the  German  churches  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  but  few  tunes  are  used  in  wor- 
ship, and  the  people  grow  familiar  with  them,  so  familiar  that 
all  can  join  in  the  service  of  praise,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  church  will,  for  a  number  of 
years,  use  its  own  hymns  and  tunes,  the  result  will  follow  that 
more  and  more  general  will  become  the  participation  in  this 
form  of  worship. 

For  no  minister  will  use  over  200  hymns,  and  a  much  smaller 
number  suffices  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  most  pastors,  and  the 
congregations  soon  learn  to  know  the  tunes  and  to  sing  them, 
unless  the  leader  of  the  choir  defeat  the  progress  by  a  constant 
change  of  tune.  Here  the  advantage  of  a  hymnal  is  apparent, 
even  if  the  selections  are  not  always  the  best  for  any  given  in- 
dividual. 

In  our  own  church  variety  is  afforded  by  the  themes  cluster- 
ing around  the  lessons  and  seasons  of  the  Christian  year.  This 
will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  monotonous  recurrence  of 
given  hymns.  For  even  the  repetition  of  a  hymn  in  any  given 
season,  will  only  add  to  the  charming  heart  life  by  its  very  ex- 
pression of  the  embodied  sentiment.  Thus  hymns  and  tunes 
appropriate  and  adapted  to  each  other  will  be  met  in  the  recur- 
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ring  seasons^  which  themselves  are  really  the  unfolding  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Christian,  and  so  help  in  the  outburst  of 
praise.  All  monotony  is  avoided,  and  in  time  full  familiarity 
with  both  hymns  and  tunes,  will  develop  what  is  so  much  de- 
sired— fuller  congregational  participation  in  singing. 

And,  now,  since  in  this  day  of  the  Church's  life,  when  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  a  service  without  the  element  of  praise  in 
hymns  to  God,  let  us  realize  how  wholly  it  is  to  the  service  of 
Him  whose  delight  seems  to  be  in  the  adoration  of  saints  and 
angels,  and  be  inspired  to  bring  the  Church  to  a  more  general 
whole-hearted  participation  in  this  form  of  worship. 

In  hymns  the  thankful  heart  has  voiced  its  gratitude ;  the 
penitent  soul  has  poured  itself  out  in  true  contrition ;  the 
downcast  have  strengthened  their  confidence  in  God,  as  they 
sang  His  omnipotent  love.  In  hymns  the  martyr  honored 
the  Christ  he  glorified  in  suffering ;  and  the  pilgrim,  journeying 
through  life,  has  made  more  real,  for  himself  and  others,  the 
heavenly  city,  while  he  sang  to  Christ  the  glory  of  it ;  and 
the  saint,  passing  out  from  sin  and  sorrow,  has  sweetened  the 
bitterness  of  sufiering  by  singing  of  the  victory  and  the  resur- 
rection. 

Hymns,  as  the  outburst  of  our  religious  life,  belong  to 
every  condition  and  experience  of  our  Christianity,  and  he 
who,  as  poet  or  pastor,  can,  by  any  means,  add  to  the  more 
general  participation  in  their  use,  in  church  and  home,  will 
do  much  for  the  greater  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  life  it- 
self, as  well  as  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  whom  we  serve 
in  worship. 
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^sons  of  the  Highest/'  (Psalm  82 :  6)  as  desigDating  represen- 
tative men,  clothed,  in  a  sense,  with   the  dignity  and  authority 
of  God  as  rulers  of  His  people;  and  hence,  the  children  of 
Israel,  the  favored  people  of  God^  were  specially  called  collect- 
ively by  God,  His  son  (Exodus  4 :  22,  28 ;  Hosea  11:1). 

And  not  unfrequently^  because  of  His  relation  to  men  in 
their  creation  and  preservation^  God  is  termed  the  Father  of 
men.  By  creative  energy  and  provident  care,  since  the  incep- 
tion of  life  inheres  in  Him  and  its  continuance  depends  on  His 
watchful  superintendence,  we  may  in  a  true  and  profound  sense 
be  called  sons  of  God,  but  not  sui generis;  not  sharers  in  His 
essential,  Divine  nature.  We  hold  our  being  from  Him.  In 
Him  ^e  live  and  move.  He  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves. 
We  are  of  God,  but  not  God.  Mere  creaturehood  under  this, 
its  highest  and  sublimest  and  divinest  form,  stands  at  an  infinite 
remove  from  the  Almighty  Father  of  angels  and  men. 

Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  the  appellation,  '^  sons  of 
God/'  is  applied  in  a  profoundly  spiritual  sense  to  believers. 
In  regard  to  such  St.  John  uses  this  very  strong  language, 
''  To  as  many  as  received  Him,  gave  He  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name,  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God."  Again  in  his  first  epistle,  "  Behold  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God."  And  St.  Peter  even  more 
boldly  expresses  this  spiritual  revelation  when  he  speaks  of 
believers  being  ^'  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,"  t.  e.,  of  the 
holiness  which  is  God's  native  property  and  His  pre-eminent 
characteristic.  It  is  in  this  way  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  explains  it  when  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
one  purpose  of  God's  discipline  is  to  make  us  evermore  **  par- 
takers of  His  holiness."  And  following  the  plain  meaning  of 
holy  Scripture,  the  Church  hesitates  not  to  apply  this  appella- 
tion to  all  incorporated  into  the  family  of  God  by  baptism. 
''  They  are  sons  of  God,  but  sons  by  adoption  in  virtue  of  their 
fellowship  with  Him  who  is  Son  by  nature." 
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Wheo  now  these  terms  are  applied  to  Christ  freely  and  fre- 
quently, *^  His  Son  "  as  in  the  familiar  passage,  ^^  (jod  teat 
forth  His  Son/'  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Him ;  ^*  His  well  sb- 
LOVKD  Son/'  acoording  to  the  synoptic  Gospels ;  "  Hu  our 
EBGOTTSN  SoK  '*  that  mjsterioas  word  which  St,  John  ^iiplojB, 
aaserting  most  explicitly  His  uniqae  relation  to  the  Father,  and 
on  two  occasions  appropriated  by  Christ  Himself  without  the 
slightest  reserTe  or  moral  shock,  nor  timidly  pat  away,  ner 
h««sitating1y  accepted:  when  others  named  Him  to  His  face 
*^  TBS  Son  of  the  Living  God" — is  it  only  in  the  same  eon- 
atructive  and  non-natural  sense  that  such  strangely  significant 
tenu9  are  uaeilT     Is  it  an  adequate  explanation  to  regard  them 
simply  as  titles  of  supreme  affection^  of  endearment,  or  as  some 
others  claim,  of  pre-eminent  excellence?    Did  they  imply  in 
His  case  no  closer  relation,  nothing  more  intimate  and  lital? 
By  no  such  surface-thought  do  we  sound  their  depth  of  mean- 
ing«     That  far  more  than  this  was  implied  and  actually  accred- 
ited by  the  assertion  of  Divine  Sonship  is  evident  from  the 
cour»»  of  the  high  priest  in  the  trial  scene  before  Pilate.    If 
the  sonship  was  to  have  been  taken  only  in  a  moral,  or,  highest 
of  all,    ihtvoratic  sense,    what    occasion    for   his  rending  his 
olotht^,  and  in  horror  saying,   **  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy" 
^St.  Matthew  ill> :  6o-65)?     It  was  in  the  natural   sense — the 
sense  of  Uis  Eternal  Being — in  which  the  Lord's  answer  to  the 
worvls  of  the  high  priest,  **  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that 
thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  was 
to  be  taken*  only  could   be  taken.     It  was  a  momentous  hour. 
Xo  marvel   at   the  verdict.     Ye    have   heard    his    blasphemy. 
What  think  ye?     They  answered  and  said,  *' He   is    guilty  of 
death."     Canon   Liddon   states   that  M.  Salvador,  an  accom- 
plished Jew  of  our  own  day,  has  shown  that  this  question  of 
our  Lord's  Divinity  was  here  the  real  point  at  issue,  maintaining 
that  '*a  Jew  had  no  logical  alternative  to  belief  in  the  Godhead 
of  Je^us  Christ  except  the  imperative  duty  of  putting  Him  to 
death."     The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  make  this  very  point, 
**  By  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made   Himself  the 
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Son  of  God."  In  their  own  view,  His  sole  criminality  was  in 
claiming  to  be  a  Divine  Person. 

No  accommodative  sense  will  explain  this  term  of  Divine  Son- 
ship  so  freely  and  frequently  applied  to  Christ.  The  difference 
between  Him  and  all  mankind  beside  is  strictly  of  essential 
nature  and  Divine  constitution.  No  outward  creative  act  puts 
Him  and  us  on  the  same  level.  The  title  may  not  be  thus 
indiscriminately  applied  to  Him  and  to  us.  It  is  His  exclusive 
property  and  right ;  and  all  that  of  Infinity  lies  in  it  and  back 
of  itj  He  shares  with  no  one  born  alone  of  human  parentage. 

Doubtless,  this  is  the  pivotal  point  in  all  that  claims  to  be 
distinctive  Christianity.  Everything  in  the  person,  and  char- 
acter,  and  saving  merit  of  Christ ;  everything  in  the  exclusive- 
ness  and  permanence  of  Christianity,  bearing  along  the  hopes 
of  sin-burdened  humanity,  turns,  not  on  the  matter  of  His  pre- 
existence  merely  under  any  inferior  and  subordinate  sense,  but 
his  absolute  oneness  of  nature  with  God — distinct  in  person, 
one  in  eternal  Being.  Around  the  question,  ^'  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?"  gather  all  the  interests  of  humanity  touching  the 
matter  of  a  complete  and  adequate  redemption.  Was  He 
beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  creation  in  the  profound  depths 
of  eternity,  the  Son  of  God  in  a  generic  and  exclusive  sense  ? 
'^  Was  He  so  God's  Son  as  no  other  is  or  can  be,  and  therefore, 
He  alone  has  the  name  thb  only  begotten  ?  '' 

As  to  one  aspect  of  our  Lord's  nature  there  is  no  longer  the 
slightest  uncertainty.  However,  by  the  Ebionitic  heresy,  only 
a  transient,  apparitional,  phantom  form  was  attributed  to  Him, 
making  the  incarnation  a  mere  theophany,  an  illusory  and 
deceptive  appearance,  there  is  now  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
His  thorough  identification  with  the  race  He  came  to  save.  To 
this  end,  the  value  is  incalculable  of  these  evidences  of  His  real 
humanity — birth,  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  sleep,  pain ;  and 
death  itself.  His  lower  nature  was  our  own  nature,  ^^  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone  '' — received  as  we  take  it,  and  ^^  not 
joined  to  Him  in  the  way  of  an  outward  accident  or  appendage 
merely,''  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  show  a  little  further  on. 
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The  term  Son  of  man  definitely  expresses   His  related  state 
towards  man. 

Bat  this  person  existed  antecedently  in  a  Divinely  related 
state  in  the  aspect  of  Deity,  so  '*  that  of  the  great  progenitor 
of  Israel  He  could  say  with  absolate  trath/'  *'  Before  Abra- 
ham was,  /  cunJ^  One  term  is  profoundly  signifioant  of  His 
eternally  related  state  in  the  Godhead — Son  of  GoD,  oonse- 
qnently  the  eternal  Son,  expressive  of  a  like  generic  relation 
on  the  Divine  side  as  true  and  perfect  God  in  this  instance  as 
true  and  perfect  man  in  the  former. 

Against  the  phrase  Etbrnal  Son  the  sweeping  assertion  is 
made,  that  it  is  all  nonsense.  As  has  already  appeared,  father 
and  son  indicate  a  related  state  in  a  community  of  essence  or 
nature.  This  holds  in  the  Godhead  no  less  than  the  family  of 
man.  The  Baptismal  formula  is  most  pronounced  in  its  recog- 
nition here  of  a  threefold  distinction,  equally  and  eternally 
related.  ^  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holt 
Ghost."  A  fair  and  honest  interpretation  must  stoutly  main- 
tain that  these  are  per^nal  and  not  mere  official  distinctions. 
Wen?  this  only  authorized  formula  changed  to  Creator^  Redeemer 
and  S.mctln^r^  it  could  not  be  accepted  anywhere  as  Christian 
Baptism  in  its  primal  sense  and  significance.  Its  administration 
simplj  in  a  threefold  office  standing  in  a  single  Divine  person  is 
not  according  to  its  original  institution  and  intent  Where  any 
sufficient  authority  for  baptism  at  all  if  the  Divinely  related 
state  of  Christ  in  the  Godhead  be  thus  systematically  and  com- 
pletely repudiated?  Whence  His  authority  to  issue  such  a  com- 
mission, if  the  Divine  Sonship  ascribed  to  Him,  claimed  for 
Ilim  and  by  Him,  be  but  the  purest  nonsense — shadow  without 
substance.  Only  on  the  ground  of  what  He  was  antecedently 
"  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ''  could  there  be  anything  like 
universal  character  and  force  in  this  solemn  commission,  ^  Go 
ye.  therefor,^,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations.*' 

What  elsewhere  is  said  of  the  eternallv  related  state  of  the 

mi 

Holy  Ghost,  the  third   in   this  conjunction  of  Divine  person, 
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must  help  us  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  true  and  proper 
Sonship  of  Christ.  This  express  declaration  is  made  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  Spirit.  '^  How  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works, 
to  serve  the  living  God."  This  Eternal  Spirit  is  declared  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father.  Thus,  "  But  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you ;  He  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by 
His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  This  Eternal  Spirit  is  also 
declared  to  be  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  Thus,  *^  And  because  ye 
are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into 
your  hearts,  crying,  Abba  Father."  Eternity,  it  appears,  is  a 
common  quality,  inhering  alike  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit.  What  is  affirmed  in  this  regard  of  one  person 
is  affirmed  of  each  and  all.  '^  The  Spirit  is  denominated  Eter^ 
nal ;  consequently  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  Eternal.  These 
terms  indicate  related  states,  which  are  thus  Eternal. 

On  two  separate  occasions,  both  of  the  deepest  significance. 
His  baptism  and  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  marvellous  at- 
testation of  His  Divine  Sonship  was  given,  the  voice  of  God 
making  this  explicit  acknowledgement :  ^'  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ; ''  and,  as  addressed  to  His 
inner  consciousness,  ^^  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  What  was  the  precise  import  of  this  Divine 
message  ?  Was  it  meant  to  assert  simply  an  official  character 
— ^the  realization  of  the  Messianic  idea — or,  as  Olshausen  and 
many  commentators  like  him  stoutly  maintain,  His  '^Divine 
eternal  nature?"  Both  the  unique  message  and  the  solemn 
transaction  lose  their  deep  significance  if  made  to  refer  to  any- 
thing but  the  personality  back  of  that  humble  human  form.  Of 
our  Lord's  human  nature  as  such,  these  astonishing  words 
could  not  have  been  spoken,  because  it  had  no  substance  in 
and  by  itself.  Only  to  and  of  the  Divine  person  standing  in 
union  with  the  nature  assumed  were  they  and  could  they  have 
been  said.     Dr.  Kidd  admirably  says,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
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S^mMhip  of  Chridy  '^  This  Dirine  peraon  retained,  and  oonld  not 
bat  retain.  His  related  state  of  Son  to  the  Father  or  first  por« 
son,  after  he  had  assnmed  the  human  nature  into  persontl 
anion  with  His  Dirine.  Consequently  the  Dirine  nature  of 
Christ  subsisted  in  the  related  state  of  the  Son  in  the  Grodhead, 
before  He  assumed  the  human  nature  into  union  with  Himsdt 
God,  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  was,  therefore,  eternally 
wdl  pleased  with  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Son.  If  our  Lord 
be  called  the  Son  of  God,  He  can  only  be  so  in  that  nature 
whidi  possesses  Sonship  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It 
iiQ5t»  th^rfore,  be,  with  respect  to  His  Dirine  nature,  that  He 
was,  and  is,  and  erer  will  be,  the  Son  of  Grod.  The  Toice  from 
heareB,  on  eadi  of  those  occasions,  concerned  the  pbbsoh  ad- 
dressed, not  the  appearance  with  which  he  was  iuTested.'' 

Says  Bishop  Wordsworth,  ^  The  distinct  appearance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Christ *s  baptism,  togeth^  with  the  Toice  firom 
heaTeo,  ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,'  brings  out  clearly  the  dis- 
tinctness of  ea^  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Ever  Bi«BBara> 
TmxiTT ;  and  was  an  appropriate  prelude  to  the  fuller  revda- 
I:  .^n  c*f  :he  ix-trine  of  the  Ever  blessed  Trinity,  in  whose  name 
:>.;•  "^r.-^'e  wc^ni  is  now  lo  be  b^ptiied,  according  to  the  institu- 

Tw,^  phrases  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  set  forth,  with 
Civa:^^:  ^T^^v*i^:^n  ai.i  force,  the  Essential  Sonship  of  Christ; 
"*  r^:v  K3Li.-irTNSj^  OF  His  Glory  and  the  Express  Image 
V  y  H:>  rFi;ii*.^N/'  \\~heiher  or  not,  St,  Paul  was  the  writtf 
j^iFiVrii  r.ce  v^iterer  its  canonical  dignity  and  authority,  nor 
:;^  rv*tN::rf  C*tr:>:v>'o^icau  chAracier  and  evident  sacrificial  sense. 
Nf%'^r  ,:ev:.:ev:  jls  to  :is  origin,  and,  perhaps,  now  incapable  o( 
i.A."' >  ^r  r,^:>.;r-g  <r>a* :  V^e  more  pronoaoced  in  its  doctrine  of 
5^^  :^^^^^^  a::i  4:s>-:ng  ^ork  of  Christ,  From  the  first  note 
:>.^  r,^^:  :;:ji  as  vve^ar  as  a  b^Il,  Of  a21  the  writings  of  the  Apoa- 
ts*  .'  tvTsxi,  ::  :atjLke$  :i?  profoanies*  argaments  for  His  abso- 
'^iU^  I^  T.r  .:y,  ascr:K-g  to  Hia  ::i  laxignige  most  emphatic  and 
i  rv\*:,  c»,^-<:^rr,::T  w  :i  the  Father,  His  ad>.>ciate  and  peer  in 
aJ^  C^iT  ;r«^?c^T.     There:\>re  is   He  greater  than  the  angels — 
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they,  creatareSy  He,  Creator ;  they,  simply  ^*  ministering 
spirits/'  He,  Lord  and  Master,  the  proper  objeot  of  their  ador- 
ation and  worship ;  greater  than  the  prophets,  even  Moses, 
foremost  of  them  all,  they,  voices  simply  of  God's  eternal  truth, 
more  or  less  distinct ;  He,  Essential  Truth,  the  Self-revelation  of 
God ;  greater  in  priestly  office  and  power  than  Melchisedec 
and  Aaron ;  theirs,  sacrifices  ever  repeated,  and  of  a  national 
and  transient  character  simply ;  His,  of  force  always  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  Himself,  in  that  mysterious  word,  once  for 
ALL.,  clothed  with  a  universal  and  perpetual  Priesthood. 

The  writer  rests  not  his  astounding  claim  in  mere  naked  as- 
sertion. Step  by  step  of  the  majestic  argument,  proof  is  furnished 
of  the  personal  superiority  of  Christ  in  all  these  respects. 

What  Melchisedec,  and  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  even  the 
highest  angel  could  never  pretend  to,  is  here  attributed  to 
Christ :  '^  The  Brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express  Image 
of  His  person.''  The  original  is  especially  expressive  and  strong 
— 8c  d>v  attaxTfaa/ia  r^c  ^of  jyc  *«'  x^paxr^p  rrj^  [moardtrso}^  airou, 
'*  His  person  "  is  not  the  English  equivalent  of  IfKoaraaew^  cdfzou. 
The  earliest  English  versions  had  '^  substance,"  in  a  word,  the 
deepest  Essence ;  and  hence,  Essential  nature  and  properties — 
Oneness  of  Divine  Being.  This  is  distinctly  intimated  in  the 
foregoing  clauses.  ^ATrauYour/ja  rigfc  ^6^^]^,  the  splendor  of  His 
glory — gives  us  the  idea  of  One  eternally  with  God  as  having 
streamed  forth,  as  a  ray  of  light  from  the  bosom  of  the  sun 
wherein  it  was  born,  from  the  very  '^  substance  of  the  Father." 

The  nearest  equivalent  is  the  expression  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
•'Light  cfp  Lights,  vbrt  God  of  very  God."  A  striking 
parallel  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  As  radiance  issuing 
from  a  central  orb,  so  Wisdom  is  characterized  as  ^'  the  efful- 
gence of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  or  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  His  goodness."  Origen, 
Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Theodoret  are  one 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  affirming  in  the  strong- 
est way  possible,  the  co-etemUy  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 
The  last  named  asserts,  that  He  is  '^  the  everlastmg  Son  of  the 
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Fmtber,  as  the  raj  of  light  froa  ike  wmm 

su,  from  whence  it  IIowb  bj  a  aatsnl 

dedaresy  ^  He  is  called  Son,  bf  a«w  He 

with  the  Father  and  more  than  that. 

The  second  phrase — jpipazriiz  rigz 

Hu  EiKnce — gives  ns  the  idea  of  i 

same  ^>here  predsel  j  whether  of  thiags  or  of 

and  its  impression,  as  the  die  and  the 

cfigj,  as  the  sire  and  the  son.    Distiact  finoa 

jet  thej  are  literallj  eqoal  the  oae  to  the 

both  personallj  distinct  and  jet  literallj  eqaal  So  Him  «f 

Essence  He  b  the  adequate  imprint.'' 

Saja  I>r.  Kidd,  ^  None  bat  a  Diriae  persoa  caa  W  aa  ex- 
rcpresentatiTe  of  another  Dirine  persoa  m  Ab  Kiias 
Now,  if,  in  an  J  moment,  the  Son  was  aa  ^»f^»  itp- 
resemadre  of  the  Father,  the  Son  mast  hare  beca  aa  fiam  si 
cccraitT  and  mast  be  so  in  sdf-existcnee.  For,  as  tke  Father 
is  eceraal  in  His  natare,  that  which  cipitBdg  reprvaeaSs  Him 
mast,  in  like  manner,  be  eternal ;  otherwise  it  eoald  asC  be  sa 
exrr«5f  rerrei-ri.:A:::n.  It  coald  onlv  be  a  conliiig«ii  aad  4e- 
Znz,Lt-i  rtrre^^LtiiML  ::  Him  ;  bu:  liiii  is  no  represe&iadoa  of 
H  Ti  :-  R-?  is: -re-  F:t.  lie  express  represeataure  of  ihe  as- 
njr^f  ziii?c  r*:js^cr?.5  :Le  express  qualiiies  of  the  namre  of  Him 
▼  i:ii  He  rerrets^Lii.  He.  who  is  this  represenixiiTe,  mast  be 
^z^  f:^i*-  r-:rrfs^L:i::Te  .  .  .  !Now.  this  qualiir  of  exprem 
rtrre^-Mrii::-  15  ie^'.krei  :o  inhere  in  the  S-Dn,  As  the  Son, 
1  :^-  rt  :i:i*i  >:A:e  ::  :he  S:t..  He  is  the  express  itna^e  or  rep- 
ri^^zTA:  1  ::*  Me  Y^i:.tz — ^ih^s  qu^liij  is  eternal:  \he  Son  in 
^:^Mi  :j_<  ciaI-It  meres,  if.  ihertfjre.  Eternal  530.*^ 

:l^:;r  r^-T  m*  Erijte  :o  :he  Hebrews  f  rms  a  stepping 
>c  ri  ::  Mn:  C:-:;?:::^/  ::  S:,  Jr-hn — Anieisting  bj  a  quarter 
:.:  i,  ^i-Lix-T  i:  1^*51  Me  ▼^::M^^  :f  lie  Ar^?s;le — iniemal  eri- 
.:.^::\'  >J:^  rj:  i-ia:  .:  ^ss  »r-::cL  i:-ef:re  lie  destmctioa  of  Je- 
ri>j».  -,i  j»c  :  Me  lecir  t — je:  m  :wo  p-rinis  ihere  is  a  striking 
rv>^i;:  4  .^f.  :-!:  es5<;-:.A.  ♦j:iie:ii  :f  Chnst  in  the  opening 
^•^vTs^^  »:  Me  Hr^^.e  i:  M^e  reca^MJi  3*  i^f  the  golden  prologue 
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of  the  fourth  Oospel,  asserting  in  majestic  strain  and  with  tre- 
mendous boldness  and  power,  the  personal  distinction  and  yet 
generic  oneness  of  Ood  and  the  Word.  The  account  made  in 
the  Epistle  of  the  everlasting  and  all  prevailing  Priesthood  of 
Christ  brings  to  mind  at  once  the  sacerdotal  prayer  of  the  ever- 
living  High  Priest  (Hebrews,  vii.  25),  recorded  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Oospel.  They  are  alike  in  the  profound 
appreciation  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  Word  with  God, 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  man  on  the  other :  He,  who  was 
*^  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us '' — man  among  men — being 
antecedently  and  eternally  with  God,  and  God. 

There  is  nothing  in  human  language  so  majestic  and  grand 
as  the  opening  verses  of  the  fourth  Gospel — a  wave  from  the 
great  ocean  of  eternity  to  the  shore  of  time.  How  well,  from 
its  profound  insight  into  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Self-revela- 
tion of  God  has  it  been  named  the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation 
— the  mysterious  and  necessary  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  constituting  Him,  and  Him 
alone,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and  the  fountain  of  life  eternal. 

'^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'^  The  initial  word  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old,  with  a  marked  differ- 
ence. The  Evangelist  goes  far  beyond  the  historian  of  the 
creation,  and  plunges  into  the  illimitable  depths  of  eternity — 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead. 
*'  The  beginning  "  of  the  earlier  writer  marks  the  initial  point 
of  time  and  creation — God  emerging  into  history  and  actual 
revelation.  But  back  of  all  creative  activity  and  epochs,  St. 
John's  ''  beginning  "  espies  and  asserts  not  merely  the  necessary 
pre-existence  of  the  Creator,  but  still  more  profoundly  a  per-- 
sonal  distinction  holding  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  God- 
head. He  thus  defines  the  character  and  mode  of  being  of  the 
Word  anterior  to  all  time-relations,  "  The  Word  was ; "  ay 
more  *'  The  Word  was  vrith  God ;  '*  and  still  more,  not  as  a 
mere  quality  or  attribute,  as  wisdom  or  power,  but,  "  The  Word 
was  God."     Beading  aright  this  profound  utterance,  we  get 
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■titfMtioD  and  comtort  OD  three  pointa:  primal  and  personal 
CitiiKtioD  ID  the  Godhead,  named  God  and  the  Word:  not 
B«n  co-exiBtence,  hut  concnrrent  thought  and  purpose:  and, 
thirdly,  such  entire  oneness  of  being,  as  completely  to  shut  oat 
any  and  all  idea  of  inferiority  of  nature — eimplj  yet  plainly 
affirming  the  true  and  proper  Divinity  of  the  Word,  "  and  the 
Word  was  God  " — BeA<:  not  6  Seiic  The  use  of  the  article  would 
hare  given  pure  Sabellianiam,  confounding  the  Word  and  God, 
and  so  contradicting  the  preceding  proposition;  The  Word's 
persona]  Being  in  Himself. 

Clearly  the  eternal  and  essential  Sonship  of  Christ  was  the 
thought  in  St.  John's  mind  and  faith.  With  this  holy  Scrip- 
ture in  manifold  statements,  and  the  entire  work  of  redemption 
necesasrily  involving  His  advent  in  the  flesh,  stand  in  easy  and 
natural  reconciliation.  And,  so,  what  a  flood  of  light  His  own 
fail  and  unequivocal  declaration  pours  from  the  Essential  Fact  I 
"  God  BO  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  beqotter 
Sox,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  See,  He  speaks  in  a  completely  nnique 
and  peculiar  sense  of  His  relation  to  the  Father.  He  claims  to 
be  not  only  His  essential  Son,  but  His  only  Son — the  oue  and 
only  Being  in  all  the  universe  to  whom  the  title  in  this  proper 
sense  belongs. 

Then  ant«rior  to  His  earthly  mission  was  He  the  Son  of 
God.  The  filial  relation  began  not  first  of  all  in  His  advent  in 
the  flesh.  The  Incarnation  postulates  a  precedent  Beiog. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  altogether  an  absurdity  for  Him 
to  have  spoken  of  becoming  the  Son  of  God  by  being  made  the 
Son  of  man.  Only  because  anteriorly  the  only  beoottek 
Son  was  He  given  and  sent,  could  He  have  been  given  and  sent 

In  fact,  but  for  such  an  antecedent  relation  of  this  essential 
character,  how  could  our  Lord  have  been  in  any  position  to 
have  made  the  strong  and  strange  avowal,  "  God  bo  loved  the 
world."  Had  He  not  been  all  and  just  what  He  thus  claimed 
to  bei  how  could  He  have  made  such  authoritative  statement  of 
Qod  ;  and  presented,  besides,  the  stupendous  measure  He  gives 
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of  the  greatness  of  God's  love.  AH  He  said  would  hare  been 
the  sheerest  pretension,  apart  from  the  fact  of  His  absolate, 
eternal  Being.  ''He  could/'  observed  a  Bampton  lecturer, 
*'  have  had  no  authority  to  utter  what  He  did  if  He  was  not 
what  He  said  He  was.  And  if  He  was  not  what  He  said  He 
was,  is  not  that  absolutely  fatal  to  the  truth  of  the  statement 
which  He  affirmed  ?  " 

Hostile  thought  suggests  two  explanations.  Some  read  the 
title  in  a  purely  theocratic,  and  others  in  a  merely  ethical  or 
moral  sense.  It  is  argued  that,  in  the  one  sense,  the  Messianic 
ideal,  which  confessedly  formed  the  burden  of  Jewish  thought, 
and  life,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  struggle,  utterly  failing  of 
realization  in  any  princely  character  through  the  whole  line  of 
Jewish  kings,  came  ultimately  to  its  actual  fulfilment  in  Christ; 
and  that,  as  the  true  representative  of  this  High  Davidic  or 
theocratic  idea,  He  claims  to  be  in  such  unique  and  exclusive 
sense  the  One  Son  of  the  Highest.  Sufficient  answer  has 
already  been  made  to  this  suggestion,  in  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Jews  to  Christ,  even  to  the  tragic  end,  was  inspired  and  inten- 
sified, not  by  any  mere  Messianic  pretense,  but  the  shocking 
claim  of  true  and  absolute  Divinity  on  His  part. 

In  the  other  case  it  is  argued  that  by  pre-eminent  and  unpa- 
ralleled moral  character,  par-ezceUencey  standing  on  sublimest 
heights,  to  which  no  one  else  had  or  could  pretend,  Christ  had 
shown  Himself,  beyond  all  of  mortal  born,  the  Son  of  Ood. 
The  utmost  of  our  Lord's  claim  of  Divine  Sonship,  according  to 
this  view,  is  consummate  moral  excellence.  Many  Unitarian 
writers,  from  Channing  down — noble  specimens  of  moral  great- 
ness— have  expressed  in  the  highest  terms  their  appreciation  of 
this  transcendent  Qenius  for  goodness,  giving  Him  in  such  wise 
a  sort  of  apotheosis — the  adoration  and  homage  due  a  superior 
moral  Hero. 

But,  as  showing  in  His  own  deep  and  abiding  God-conscious- 
ness the  sense  of  an  original  and  unshared  relation  to  the  Al- 
mighty Father,  going  immeasurably  beyond  either  theocratic  or 
ethical  sense  just  referred  to,  only  observe  this  fact,  that  Christ 
34 
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never  says,  in  a  common  plural,  "  Our  Father."  Always  it  is, 
**  My  Father,'^  your  Father,  forever  patting  Himseff  in  a  class 
by  Himself;  guarding,  one  might  say,  with  most  jealous  ezcle^ 
siveness.  His  absolute  pre-eminence,  His  sole  privily  and 
dignity.  Take  a  specimen  or  two  of  this  exceptional  style  of 
speaking  of  Himself.  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  eardi  u 
touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them 
of ''  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  '<  So  likewise  shall  My 
heavenly  Father  do  unto  you,  if  you  from  your  hearts  forgive 
not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses."  ^*  But  to  sit  on  my 
rights  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  giva 
to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  My  Father.^'  '<  Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  yoa, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  '^Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot 
now  pray  to  My  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels."  "Touch  me  not;  for  I  have 
not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father,"  are  the  words  of  the  riseo 
Christ  to  the  adoring  Mary. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs,  with  a  single  exception  taken  from  the  first  Gospel.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  them.  Only  think  of  an 
ordinary  mortal  speaking  to  other  mortals  in  this  style — arro- 
gating to  Himself  the  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  God  as 
His  Father.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  presumption  and  effrontery 
which  other  men  would  resent  with  unsparing  indignation  and 
scorn.  And,  in  fact,  it  ought  not  to  be  at  all  otherwise  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  if  there  be  no  more  ground  than  you  and  I  have 
for  such  marked  and  entire,  such  uniform  and  unequivocal 
separation  of  Himself  from  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  It  is 
only  the  possession  of  a  Divine  nature,  unshared  by  all  other 
men  that  reconciles  us  to  the  claim  on  His  lips,  My  Fatheb. 
Ever  stronger  and  deeper  grows  the  conviction  that  this  and  this 
alone  gives  unity,  clearness,  coherence,  and  consistence  to  the 
inspired  volume. 

When   St.  Peter  made  prompt  answer   to   the  Lord's  own 
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direct  question,  '^  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man 
am  ?  ^*  "  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Livinq  God,"  can 
any  man  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this  was  an  exuberant  ut- 
terance of  the  confident  realization  in  Christ  at  last  of  the 
Davidic  ideal  only,  filling  the  Jewish  mind  and  literature, 
canonical  and  apocryphal,  or  an  enthusiastic  anticipation  simply 
of  that  later  thought  which  singles  EEim  out  as  the  flower  and 
e£9orescence  of  moral  goodness  and  greatness — the  one  Perfect 
Man  of  the  race  ?  Read  in  the  easy  and  natural  way  in  which 
it  was  spoken,  without  the  intrusion  of  a  forced  and  foreign 
explanation,  and  not  a  thoughtful  man  but  who  will  assert  that 
the  idea  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  taking  actual  shape  in  his 
hearty  confession  was  the  true  and  proper  Divinity  of  Christ, 
the  very  germ,  in  fact,  of  which  in  the  Nicene  Creed  was  thus 
more  fully  explained :  God  op  God,  Light  op  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance WITH  THE  Father. 

At  the  close  of  his  Gospel,  St.  John  gives  this  as  its  one  aim 
and  purpose,  '*'  These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
J^us  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  op  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  His  name." 

At  the  close  of  a  powerful  sermon.  Witnessing  for  Ohriat^ 
Canon  Liddon  relates  the  following:  '*  Something  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  small  dinner  party  in  London. 
The  ladies  had  withdrawn,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  com- 
pany the  conversation  took  a  turn  utterly  dishonorable  to  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  One  of  the  guests  said  nothing,  but  presently 
asked  the  host  permission  to  ring  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant 
appeared  he  ordered  his  carriage.  He  then,  with  the  courtesy 
of  perfect  self-command,  expressed  his  regret  at  being  obliged 
tovretire,  but  explained  that  he  was  still  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  some  that  the 
guest  who  was  capable  of  this  act  of  simple  courage  must  have 
been  a  bishop,  or  at  least  a  clergyman.  The  party  was  made 
up  entirely  of  laymen,  and  the  guest  in  question  became  the 
great  Prime  Minister  of  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  he  was  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel." 
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BY    MRS.    T.   C*    PORTER, 

CHAPTER    FIFTH.— (Owir/fwV^.) 

A  SURE  STONE. 

*'  I  hare  prayed  fdr  thee,  that  thy  £uth  hil  not :    And  when  dioa  art  contorted, 
stren^en  thy  brethren."— St.  Luke  xzii.  31,  33. 

SECTION  VIL 

Chris fs  Sympathy  far  Peter. 

It  is  an  honor,  and  a  glory,  and  an  easy  thing,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Christian  church.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  every  stone  of  this  great  highway  on 
which  it  was  promised  His  ransomed  should  go,  singing,  home 
to  God,  was  built  by  the  martyrs  in  sweat  and  tears  and  groans 
and  blood.  Only  thus  can  true  sympathy  be  had  for  the 
Saviour  as  well  as  His  chief  fellow -sufferer ;  for,  in  him, 
Jesus  was  likewise  persecuted. 

Was  it  nothing  to  the  Master  that  His  noblest  pupil  was 
buffeted  by  servants  at  the  moment  He  was  powerless  to 
interpose  in  his  defence?  For.  after  that  last  command  in  the 
garden,  *^  Let  these  go  their  way,"  Jesus,  **  as  a  lamb  that  is 
led  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  that  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  opened  not  his  mouth."  His  people  were  the  body 
of  which  (**  the  church  ")  He  was  the  head,  and  He  durst  no 
more  complain  for  them  than  for  Himself.  Was  it  no  trial  to 
the  royal-hearted  Son  of  David  that  the  humble  fisherman 
became  entangled  in  this  shameful  net  solely  through  love  of 
536 
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Him  ?  If  Peter  had  not  returned  aftd  followed,  or  following, 
had  stood  without,  none  would  have  questioned  him.  Was  it 
a  small  matter  for  the  King  of  Israel  to  know  that  the  bitter- 
est foeman  of  His  house  would  take  advantage  of  His  position 
as  its  hostage,  and  almost  in  His  presence  deliberately  kneel 
and  clasp  and  lock  hard  the  cruel  snare  in  which  by  His  per- 
mission he  had  entrapped  the  feet  of  His  eldest  son?  Was 
it  no  grief  to  Him,  just  as  He  was  laying  down  His  life  for 
the  truth,  to  be  confronted  by  the  father  of  lies  with  a  three- 
fold denial  in  the  mouth  of  His  chief  disciple  ? 

Most  fatal  was  the  recoil  of  that  day's  work  on  Satan's  head 
for  the  blow  that  Jesus  dealt  him  in  the  hour  of  Peter's  need, 
was  heavier  than  the  one  He  gave  him  in  His  own  behalf. 
Jesus  loves  the  sheep  of  His  flock  more  than  their  shepherd. 
How  much  more,  then,  did  He  love  this  one,  the  first  whom 
He  had  found  in  the  wilderness  and  lifted  to  His  heart,  carried 
in  His  arms,  borne  on  His  shoulders,  and  was  yet  to  raise  to 
His  head  as  a  crown  of  rejoicing!  Malignity  overstepped 
itself  that  day,  for  the  depth  and  shame  of  Peter's  fall  only 
lent  energy  and  strength  to  his  deliverer.  In  him,  Christ  had 
(through  His  omniscience)  a  living,  suffering,  animating  wit- 
ness to  the  absolute  necessity  of  His  self-sacrifice  by  holding 
fast  to  that  veriest  truth — His  eternal  divinity — which  Peter 
was  denying,  and  which  alone  could  save  Peter  and  secure  the 
Messiah's  condemnation  to  death. 

Did  it  add  no  sorrow  to  the  suffering  Son  of  God  to  carry 
this  child  on  His  heart  in  the  last  great  agony — to  feel  that  He 
could  not  be  wholly  born  into  the  Christian  church  till  He 
should  have  died  and  risen  again — to  know  that  He  must 
indeed  give  His  life  for  him,  and  yet  not  once  be  able  with  His 
dying  eyes  to  implore  him  to  fight  the  tempter,  and  hold  fast 
to  his  faith  ?  For  Peter  was  not  in  the  room  with  Jesus  when 
he  denied  Him.  St.  John  alone  was  allowed  to  follow  Him 
there.  "That  disciple  was  known  to  the  high  priest;"  and,  pre- 
sumably, had  been  chosen  by  Christ  to  witness  and  report  the 
scenes  of  His  trial,  which  at  this  time  was  private.  "  Peter  sat 
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without  in  the  palace/*  **  in  the  court  "  with  the  servants  and 
officers,  ''warming  himself"  at  the  fire  which  had  been  made 
in  that  open  hall, "  for  it  was  cold."  In  vain  the  hardy  fisher- 
man "  stood  and  warmed  himself"  No  material  heat  could 
aid  him  now.  "  The  Sun  of  righteousness  "  was  sinking  bsX. 
below  the  clouds  of  his  horizon,  and  the  chill  of  death  was 
creeping  over  his  soul.  Not  till  Jesus  should  cross  this  broad 
hall  would  a  golden  gleam  be  thrown  upon  him,  and  then — 
then  it  would  be — too  late  to  prevent  the  denial. 

"  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here ! " 

But  much  as  he  tried  to  avoid  his  questioners  by  going 
from  hall  to  porch,  and  porch  to  hall,  Peter  was  to  deny  the 
Lord,  even  as  Paul  was  to  persecute  the  infant-church.  Thus, 
each  of  these  apostles  was  to  be  prepared  for  his  work  in  the 
world.  In  this  way,  by  leaving  willful  men  to  themselves, 
"  the  Lord  creates  evil/*  *  in  order  that  out  of  it  good  may 
come. 

In  His  firm  hold  of  this  disciple — who  confessed  Him  when 
others  were  silent,  who  clave  to  Him  when  many  turned  and 
ceased  to  follow,  and  whom  He  therefore  would  not  leave  to 
Satan  and  his  own  sinful  nature — the  Messiah  must  have 
borne  Simon  on  His  heart  into  the  underworld.  How  else 
could  Peter  know  so  well  whither  Jesus  had  gone,  and  the 
work  He  was  doing,  when  absent  those  three  days  from  the 
body,  as  to  be  able  to  tell  that  "  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,"  He  was  "  quickened  in  the  spirit ;  in  which  also  He 
went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  aforetime 
were  disobedient,  when  the  longsuffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah  ?  "  t 

And  when  Jesus  returned  again  to  the  upper  world  and  the 
joyous  light  of  the  sun,  this  disciple  was  still  on  His  heart ; 
for  He  hastened  till  they  met  each  other,  the  loving  and  the 
loved,  the  saved  and  the  Saviour.  If  this  be  not  so,  why 
should  Christ  have  been  seen  Jirs/  "of  Cephas,"  and  //len  "of 
the  twelve/'     O  rare  constancy  !  O  faithful  promiser !  Though 

•Isaiah  xlv.  7.    Amos  iii.  6.  t  R.  V.  I.  Peter,  iii.  19,  ao. 
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Peter  had  forsaken  and  denied  the  Lord,  to  Him  he  is  still 
'*the  first '^  When  bringing  in  the  covenant  of  promises  and 
not  of  conditions,  that  of  "Abraham"  as  the  Virgin  mother 
sang,  the  covenant  with  forgiven  Eve  whose  sinless  seed  He 
was — the  new,  the  second  Adam  appears  ^rst,  of  all  the  apos- 
tles, to  Simon,  and  after  him  to  the  others.  On  that  great 
day  when  the  triumphant  shout  of  the  resurrection  rang 
through  the  infant-church,  and  the  joyful  greeting  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth — "The  Lord  is  risen!"  the  like  joyful  refrain 
was — "  And  hath  appeared  unto  Simon  ! "  He,  who  could  be  ' 
seen  of  no  one  unless  He  chose,  appeared  first,*  privately,  to 
Simon,  and  then  was  seen  publicly  *'  of  the  twelve ! "  And 
for  what  purpose  did  He  appear  thus  in  private  to  Peter,  but 
that  no  eye  might  witness  his  repentance  and  confession,  nor 
see  the  broken  rock  restored  to  perfect  shape  and  soundness. 
And  after  this,  what  second  great  object  had  Jesus  in  view, 
when,  "  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,"  He  "  manifested  Himself 
again  to  the  disciples ! '' 

SECTION  VIIL 
Peter's  Love  for  Jesus. 

Judas  neither  believed  in  nor  loved  the  Master,  but  Peter 
did  both  even  when  he  denied  Him.  His  faith  had  not  failed. 
Jesus  had  prayed  for  it.  It  was  as  strong  in  Him  as  the  Mes- 
siah and  incarnate  Son  when  he  denied,  as  when  he  confessed 
Hini ;  but  it  had  been  overlaid  by  fear.  Faith  alone  is  not 
enough  to  make  the  steadfast  Christian.  "The  devils  also 
believe,  and  tremble."    And  though  a  man  "  have  all  faith  so 

•  St.  Peter — supposed  to  have  dictated  Mark's  gospel — says  *'  He  appeared  first 
to  Mary  Magdalene  '*  (often  confounded  with  Mary  of  Bethany)  "  out  of  whom  He 
had  cast  seven  devils."  In  an  Easter  sermon,  bishop  Andrews  of  the  seventeenth 
century  says  that  by  this  commission — '*  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  "  I 
ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father ;  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God  "f — Christ 
made  the  Magdalene  "  an  apostle  to  the  apostles." 

Of  course  the  Mother  of  Jesus  is  not,  in  this  instance,  counted  with  the  disciples, 
men  and  women.  Of  her  it  had  been  prophesied,  "  A  sword  shall  pierce  thine  own 
soul  also,"  and  she  would  be  sought ^rj/  by  her  risen  Son. 
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that  he  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  love,  he  is  aotli- 
ing."  Neither  is  Icnowlcdge  enough.  The  evil  spirits  knew 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  cried  out,  "  saying,  Thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.  And  He  rebuking  suffered  them  not 
to  speak."  Nor,  on  Peter's  part,  was  love  wanting,  thatlove 
which  was  to  exceed  all  men's,  and  on  which  he  so  confidently 
relied,  that  he  needed  not  to  "  watch  and  pray."  And  this 
love  was  not  lacking  in  quality.  It  was  always,  and  equally, 
unsel6sh  and  ardent.  It  was  only  deficient  in  quantity.  It 
could  not  reach  to  the  extent  of  dying  with  hts  Master  on  the 
cursed  tree.  And  the  measure  of  it  fell  short,  because  though 
he  believed  in  and  loved  Him  as  true  man  and  true  God,  he 
did  not  love  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  But  this  wis 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  yet  learned  Him  as  such. 

There  is  no  doubt  Simon  had  been  all  his  life  a  slavish  ad- 
herent to  the  ceremonial  law.  In  proof  thereof,  observe  Sa- 
tan's endeavor,  later,  to  entrap  him  by  this  very  means.'  And 
prior  to  this,  in  the  vision  of  things  "common  or  unclean," 
hear  Simon's  ansirer,  "Not  so.  Lord,"  to  Christ's  command, 
"  Arise,  Peter ;  slay  and  eaL"  That  he  denied  Jesus  "  with  an 
oath  "  and  "  cursing  and  swearing,"  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
not  also  a  strict  observer  of  the  moral  law.  Much  less  is  it 
an  evidence  that  he  was  "  habitually  profane !  "  In  that  case, 
he  would  hardly  have  been,  not  only  a  partner  with  James 
and  John  in  their  trade  of  fishermen,  but  also  their  most  inti- 
mate companion  and  friend.  To  Peter  and  John,  especially, 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalmist  could  he  truthfully  ap- 
plied— "  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  unto  the 
house  of  God  in  company."  That  "  profanity,"  on  the  con- 
trary, showed  how  severely  the  devil  tried  Simon  with  the  ^ 
parition  of  the  cross,  and  proved  to  him  (what  Jesus  meant  it 
should)  that  he  too  must  not  depend,  like  the  Jews,  on  the 
works  of  the  law,  nor  on  the  fact  that  they  were  "Abraham's 
seed,"  and  could  say,  "Abraham  is  our  lather."  Though  re- 
generated, he  was  not  yet  wholly  "  converted,"  as  Jesus  inti- 
•  Acu,  IV.    Gal.ii.  11-17. 
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mated  when  He  warned  him  that  Satan  had  desired  to  have 
him.  And  that  lack  of  thorough  conversion  was  caused  by 
the  need  of  a  strong  conviction  of  sin. 

St  Paul  said  he  "  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law."  St. 
Peter  could  have  said  he  had  not  known  the  gospel,  but  for 
sin.  Paul's  experience  of  the  law  was  to  qualify  him  for 
preaching  Christ's  cross  and  sin  original.  Peter's,  of  the  gos- 
pel, was  to  enable  him  to  proclaim  actual  transgression  and 
Christ's  salvation.  The  mission  of  each,  as  of  all  the  apostles, 
was  first  to  "  the  House  of  Israel,"  to  all  "  the  elect  '*  who 
were  the  heirs  of  the  promise ;  and  then  to  the  world,  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  "  every  creature  under  heaven." 
The  sufferings  of  Paul  were  severe  and  ynremitting.  The 
trial  of  Peter  to  fit  him  for  work  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive. 
Jesus,  as  man,  had  but  to  hide  His  face  from  him  a  little 
while,  and  as  Grod  to  withdraw  His  restraining  grace  for  a 
moment  to  convince  him  of  his  true  nature  by  birth — not  of 
righteous  Abraham,  but  of  disobedient  Adam — ^and  then 
Peter,  forgiven  "  until  seventy  times  seven,"  was  ready  to 
accepta  nd  preach  the  Lord,  not  merely  to  the  Jews  as  their 
veritable  Messiah  and  Jehovah,  but  to  the  whole  world  as  it3 
one,  only,  and  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

Simon  knew  of  the  Baptist's  loud  testimony  that  Jesus  was 
"the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  did  not 
learn  earlier  that  He  was  to  be  an  atoning  sacrifice.  No  doubt 
he  had  heard  this,  too,  but  hearing  a  truth  and  experiencing 
it  are  very  different.  The  apostles  had  been  told,  distinctly, 
they  would  forsake  the  Lord.  And  Peter  had  been  informed 
with  a  "Verily,  verily,"  that  he  would  deny  Him.  But  none 
believed  it.  Even  the  messages  brought  by  the  women  from 
the  angels,  and  from  Christ  after  His  resurrection  "  seemed  to 
them  as  idle  tales."  They  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of, 
and  eager  for,  that  earthly  kingdom  which  they  imagined 
Jesus  was  about  to  restore  to  Israel.  Humble  as  they  were, 
never  were  men  more  aspiring  than  those  twelve  chosen  Gali- 
leans.   They  not  only  "disputed  among  themselves    who 
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should  be  the  greatest"  in  the  new  reign,  but  the  brothers, 
James  and  John,  endeavored  by  stratagem  to  secure  the 
highest  places  therein;  whilst  "the  ten  were  moved  with  in- 
dignation i^ainst  them  "  for  fear  they  might  succeed.  Not- 
withstanding the  repeated  teachings  and  warnings  of  their 
Master  that  His  kingdom  should  not  be  an  earthly,  but  a 
spiritual  one,  and  attained  only  through  suffering,  the  disciples 
£uled  to  comprehend  its  nature.  Those  "twelve  thrones "  on 
which  He  had  promised  they  should  sit  in  the  restoration. 
"judging  tfie  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  were  stumbling-blocks 
in  their  way ;  whilst  "  the  keys  "  Peter  was  to  hold,  Satan  used 
to  charm  him,  the  most  princely  of  all  in  spirit,  with  visions 
of  royalty,  and  a  crown,  and  splendor  surpassing  Solomon's. 

Even  Judas,  too,  no  doubt,  mused  like  the  others,  and  in  his 
own  imagination  was  to  be  lord  of  the  exchequer  when  this 
unrivalled  kingdom  should  be  brought  in.  So  far,  the  lack 
and  love  of  money  had  made  him  mean  and  avancious,  but 
the  care  of  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  future  (he  may  have 
dreamed)  would  change  him — a  thief  and  a  miser — into  an 
houest  and  beneficent  man  !  Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  unworldliness  of  the  Christ.  But,  unlike 
his  bribers,  he  had  some  grace,  for  he  hastened  to  them  and 
deplored  his  sin  and  threw  their  money  at  their  feet. 

Simon's  views  were  erroneous,  for  he  had  not  yet  been 
guided  by  the  Spirit  "  into  all  truth."  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son his  love  was  deficient  But  Jesus  accepted  it,  and  kept 
him  by  means  of  it  till  he  should  know  and  understand  the 
truth,  and  be  able  to  keep  himself  Hence,  loving  and  trust- 
ing the  Master,  Peter,  after  having  forsaken  Him,  shunned 
Him  not,  as  did  Judas  the  betrayer.  On  the  contrary-,  he 
quickly  returned  and  followed  Christ  into  the  judgment-hall. 
And,  even  though  there,  pursued  by  Satan,  he  denied  Him, 
yet,  when  he  heard  that  His  grave  was  empty,  he  ran  with 
John  to  the  deserted  tomb.  N'erily,  "  he  that  bclieveth  shall 
not  make  haste!"  Except,  indeed,  it  be  the  haste  that  drives 
the  offender  to  the  feet  of  Him  against  whom  he  has  sinned 
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and  whose  cause  he  has  disgraced — ^there  to  confess  his  fault, 
implore  forgiveness,  and  bow  to  the  manner  and  measure  of 
his  punishment. 

SECTION  IX, 

Jesus  Forgives  and  Restores  Peter. 

Over  that  first  and  most  private  interview  between  St.  Peter 
and  the  Messiah,  after  His  resurrection,  a  veil  is  thrown.  No 
account  of  it  is  given  by  any  of  the  evangelists.  St.  Luke 
merely  states  that  when  the  disciples  who  were  going  to  Em- 
maus  turned  back  to  tell  those  in  Jerusalem  that  Jesus  was 
risen,  and  had  met  them  on  their  way,  they  were  anticipated 
with  the  words,  "The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared 
to  Simon."  And  St.  Paul  in  summing  up  in  one  of  his  Epis- 
tles the  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  also  barely  says  that 
"  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  and  then  of  the  twelve." 

But  the  object  of  that  meeting  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
Jesus  had  in  view  when  He  bade  the  women  direct  His  disci- 
ples to  go  into  Galilee  where  they  should  find  Him,  is 
worthy  of  careful  study.  St.  John  mentions  this  assembling, 
but  he  alone  records  (in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel)  that  when 
Jesus  first  beheld  Simon,  He  said  that  he  should  be  the 
greatest  of  the  Christians.  Then  St.  John  is  the  very  one 
who  ought  to  narrate  and  record  the  fulfilment  of  that  early 
promise  ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  gospel  is  the  natural  place  to 
look  for  it  It  is  evident  he  thought  his  book  would  be  in- 
complete without  it,  and  that  he,  as  the  bosom-friend  of  St. 
Peter,  ought  to  note  the  supreme  event  of  this  gathering,  for 
he  gives  it  in  minute  detail.  Seven  apostles  obeyed  the  call 
of  the  Lord,  and  seven  being  the  number  of  perfection,  they 
represented  the  whole  Church ;  and  what  Jesus  desired  it  to 
hear,  every  member  of  it  ought  to  know. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
accept  Peter's  repentance,  and  pardon  Him  in  private.  Peter 
had  confessed  and  denied  Jesus  openly,  and  openly  he  was  to 
be  reproved,  restored  and  confirmed ;  for  him  whom  the  Lord 


lovetti,  He  lovetli  and  Iceq^th  to  tbe  f  ^.  a^  ITi  fcrf  h< 
down  Simao,  and  not  Stmoa  HioL  1 
the  Master  had  in  view  when  c^Iing  tte 
than  merely  to  restore  tbe  chief  rock  of  ffis  i 
Satan  had  dislodged,  defKcd  and  brokziL  It  «as  ^9o  Id  |^ 
to  Peter  "die  keys"  that  had  been  pruoiWLd  fci»  ^ te «»■ 
fesMOD,  bat  were  forfcitcd  by  his  &!].  la  His  ova  A^ttik 
profdiecy  uttered  many  3war?  before  had  been  MBed  Tk 
great,  living  Stone,  to  whidk  the  Lord  had  called  t^aSeMia 
of  His  people  by  tbe  word.  "Behold,"  >i^  hen  'lad  b 
Zmo."  and  now  tbe  firat  of  the  twelve,  which  were  ta>  fcOov. 
wu  to  be  set  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren,  and  Aen  Ae 
SoaofGod  having  finished  the  wotfc  He  had  bees  Mat  to  do 
■n^it  retom  to  the  Immooi  of  the  Father. 

"So  «4ien  they  had  dined,"  (or  Imiken  tbeir  bst)  on  Ac 
diofe  of  die  Sea  of 'nheiias  or  Galilee,  "  Jcsns  saitfa  to  Sinn 
Ffeter,  Sunoo.  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  titoa  Me  more  tfaaa  these 
(km  me)?" 

"  Simon,  som  of  Jonas  !  "  Had  Peter  known  tbe  force  (rf 
those  words,  how  his  heart  would  have  sunk.  He  was  do 
longer  "  Cephas ''  the  son  of  the  Christ,  nor  "  Peter"  the  soa 
of  the  incarnate  Lord.  Having  forfeited  the  new  life,  he  was 
dispossessed  of  the  new  name.  By  his  emphatic  denial  of  Him, 
he  had  ranged  himself  with  the  Jews  who  rejected  Christ,  and 
could  now  claim  oo  sooship  but  that  of  the  man  by  nature  sin- 
ful. However,  there  was  hope  for  him  in  the  bet  that  though 
guile  bad  been  found  in  his  mouth,  it  was  not  premeditated 
guile.  He  had  erred  more  through  excessive  fear,  than  want 
of  ^th  and  love.  Rut  Simon  had  yet  to  learn  that  "the  fear- 
ful "  as  well  as  the  unbelieving  and  unloving  shall  be  cast 
out 

"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?  " 
What  a  charge !  He  says  not  a  word  of  the  denial,  but  goes 
straight  to  its  cause — insufficient  love.  And  yet  Peter  an- 
swers, "  Yea,  Lord ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee  dearly" 
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which  is  the  strength  of  the  word  *'  love  "  as  he  used  it*  He 
was  honest.  He  did  love  the  Lord,  and  ardently.  Like  Job 
of  old  who  held  fast  to  his  integrity,  he  could  hold  fast  to  his 
love.  And  Jesus  knew  it.  "  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my 
lambs/'  Ah,  Peter's  trial  would  make  him  tender  to  the 
young  and  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  the  fearful.  He  was 
now  on  the  way  to  strengthen  his  brethren.  And  with  this 
precious  command  the  first  denial  was  wiped  out,  and  the  first 
restoration  was  made  in  the  eyes  of  them  all.  He  was  again 
''  Cephas,"  and  on  the  list  of  the  disciples  his  name  still  stood 
at  the  head. 

**  He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?  *'  "  Yea,  Lord,"  Peter  again  replied, 
*'  Thou  khowest  that  I  love  thee  dearly y  He  might  have 
appeared  to  boast  in  admitting  that  he  loved  Him  ''  more  than 
these/'  He  might  have  done  wrong  in  saying,  "  Though  all 
men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be 
offended  ;  "  but  his  love  he  could  not  deny.  He  had  given 
proof  of  it.  Because  he  loved  the  Master  not  enough,  he 
denied  Him.  But  because  he  loved  Him  much,  he  repented 
deeply.  And  again  Jesus  responded,  "  Feed  my  sheep,''  or, 
**  Tend  and  watch  over  my  sheep."  With  this  second  com- 
mand, the  second  denial  was  erased,  and  Peter  was  restored  to 
his  place  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles. 

'^  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  dearly  ?  "  or,  "  Dost  thou  indeed  love  me  so 
dearly?"  adopting  Simon's  warmer  and  more  affectionate 
word.f 

A  third  accusation,  seemingly,  and  all  for  want  of  love  I 
Yes,  for  says  St.  Paul,  "  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 

*  "  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Greek,  in  which  St.  John  wrote,  a  different  word 
is  used  for  "  love  "  in  our  Lord's  question  and  in  St.  Peter's  answer.  That  in  the 
question — '*  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  *'  is  the  word  that  would  be  naturally  used  for  the  love 
of  man  to  God :  that  in  the  answer — "  I  love  Thee '' — is  a  word  signifying  a  more, 
warm  and  personal  love,  such  as  that  of  the  nearest  relatives.  (Com.  on  N.  T.,  St 
John  21 :  15). 

fCom.  on  N.  T.,  (St.  John  az ;  17). 
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and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and  though 
I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing."  Simon! 
Simon !  had  you  but  held  more  firmly  to  your  love,  come  life 
or  death  of  any  kind,  when  Satan  pressed  you  hard,  you 
would  not  now  be  sick  at  heart  and  sore  in  conscience. 

"  Peter  was  grieved  because  He  said  unto  him  the  third 
time,  Lovest  thou  me  dearly  ? "  He  naturally  thought  the 
Lord  was  recalling,  and  the  brethren  remembering,  that  he 
had  protested,  "  Though  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  /," 
and  that  notwithstanding  tliis  emphatic  protest,  he  alone,  at 
three  separate  times  had  affirmed — "  I  know  not  the  man." 
But  Peter  was  ^ain  at  fault,  because  blinded  by  the  pricking 
of  his  conscience.  Could  he  have  looked  a  little  deeper  into 
the  Master's  heart,  he  would  have  found  His  object  quite  an- 
other than  to  reproach  and  wound  His  dear  disciple.  He 
would  have  discovered  that  there  was  something  more  to  be 
evoked  from  himself  than  loving  protestations,  no  matter  how 
sincere  and  deep.  For,  mark  the  words  which  this  "third 
time  "  of  Jesus,  and  this  grief  of  Peter,  has  drawn  from  Simon 
— who,  though  he  must  never  forget  that  he  is  the  son  of 
Jonas,  is  ever  to  remember  that  he  is  also  the  son  of  Christ — 
"And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  Tftou  knowest  all  things ;  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee  dearly  !  " 

Up  to  this  point,  Simon  has  not  once  said,  "  Thou  knowest 
wkeiher  I  love  thee,"  but,  "  that  I  love  thee. "  He  has  no 
doubt  of  his  love  for  Jesus.  Neither  has  Christ  any  doubt  of 
iL  But  it  begins  to  dawn  on  Peter's  simplicity  that  there 
must  be  none  on  the  part  of  the  brethren.  He  is  right.  They 
too  must  be  assured  of  its  sterling  worth,  for  he  is  to  be  their 
leader ;  though  of  this  he  would  be  the  last  to  think.  He 
only  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  must  be  restored  to  their  fel- 
lowship also.  The  Master  alone  can,  and  must,  confirm  his 
words,  or  all  hope  is  gone  for  him.  And  now,  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity, he  casts  his  own  twice  repeated  "  Yea  "  to  the  winds, 


•^ 
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and  trusting  solely  to  Jesus  to  attest  the  truth  of  what  he  says, 
Peter  cries  from  the  very  depth  of  his  soul — "  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  dearly ^ 

Marvellous  is  that  act,  though  he  observes  it  not,  nor  sees 
that  Jesus  was  waiting  for  it.  In  the  same  breath,  and  with 
those  same  words,  that  he  appealed  to  Christ — "  Thou  knowest 
cUl  things  " — he  has  made  a  spontaneous,  free,  full  and  unmis- 
takable re-acknowledgment,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of 
the  brethren,  of  their  Master's  omniscience  and  eternity !  To 
the  delight  of  Jesus,  and  the  confounding  of  Satan,  he  has  vir- 
tually repeated  the  very  same  confession — "  Thou  art  the  Son 
of  the  living  God " — for  which  he  had  been  chosen  and 
regarded  as  "  more  than  these ;  *'  and,  in  spite  of  the  Accuser, 
continues  to  be  retained  and  valued  as  such.  For  the  public 
reassertion  of  that  truth  which  had  made  him  the  first  and 
chief  disciple,  and  which  truth  he  had  never  doubted,  Peter  is 
now  actually,  and  all  unwittingly,  being  reinstated  as  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  installed  as  the  shepherd  and  bishop 
of  souls! 

When  Jesus  "said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovcst  thou  mc 
dearly,"  Peter  no  doubt  was  grieved  the  more,  since,  in  declar- 
ing, "though  all  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will 
not  I,"  he  had  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  love  of  the  brethren 
was  less  than  his  own.  But  still  at  fault,  Peter  did  not  sec 
that  the  Lord's  marked  contrast  of  "  thoul'  and  "  thesel'  had 
been  meant  for  a  widely  different  purpose.  It  was  intended  to 
place  them  in  the  background  and  bring  him  to  the  front. 
Ignorant  of  his  own  worth,  he  was  blind  to  the  fact  that  by 
this  grievous  "third  time"  the  Master  meant  equally  to  elicit 
from  him,  and  impress  upon  them,  his  rcconfcssion  of  that 
truth,  which,  though  Simon  had  in  effect  denied  it,  still  distin- 
guished him  from  them  and  all  others.  Jesus  wounds  only  to 
heal  and  to  restore.  He  would  not  allow  him,  who  loved  and 
believed,  to  "  make  haste,"  nor  to  be  "confounded,"  nor  to  be 
"  put  to  shame." 

And  now  He  quickly  "  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep,"  or 
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rather,  accordiiig  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word,  **  my  dear 
sheep ; "  that  is^  "  the  souls  dearest  to  Christ,  those  most  truly 
His  owa.**^  For  Simon  was  frank  and  truthful  and  modest 
He  must  have  told  die  brediren  that  he  had  denied  die  Lord 
(since  all  were  scattered  where  none  could  hear)  but  he  never 
:^  much  as  cLumed  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  confess  Him, 
nor  boasted  d\at  to  him  had  been  promised,  and  were  to  be 
gi\>Mt  *  the  Ke\"s  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  And  with 
thit  wonderful  third  charge,  the  third  denial  was  blotted  out, 
full  r^^5toratioQ  made^  and  the  first  rock  of  the  church  publicly 
e:$tikiished.  LKnng,  peculiar,  precious  and  tried,  it  settled  of 
ks  v>wn  we^fat  into  place,  and  was  sealed,  by  the  Builder  of 
the  teo^>ie  laide  without  hands,  a  stone  forever  sure. 

SSCT/OX  X 
«SrMM«  t>"  Fmrtkir  Honor eiL 


la  couipiizig:  as  well  as  contrasting  Peter  and  the  brethren, 
by  the  wvvxis  **  thou,^'  and  "  these,'*  the  Lord  was  judging  and 

n^j^r.^m^:  A  I  h  >  Aix>>tles :  tor  all  had  &llen  when  they  were 
o'^v'/'.xXx:  Avtvi  r.vV.  .in^i  forsvX>k  Him  ;  and  each  was  to  be  re- 
V Lx  v\i  An.:  irstA  vx:  a  shepheni  .md  bishop  of  souls.  Those 
>c\  vn  rvOTx^>>rn:xxi  ':i  >  church,  which  in  many  >*-a>^,  great  and 
>c:vw'.  vvc*.:  nuA  V  v'cr.  e>  ri::r.  and  needs  a  Sa\-iour.     But  now 


*--^^^^  *^*  '  Al:r.e,  tor  he  alone  had  suffered  and  been 
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>CA  iKv.  by  :h,;:  orr^ncx-  c:'  :he  cro>5 — *  accursed  of  God." 

S.iv.-n  >  -,*v>:  ,;n>\\\:r.  *  Thou  know-est  all  things/'  had  so 
v^s.xx'  A,-v  vh-vS^ix:  :ho  MA>:er.  thAt  He  immediately  de\'ated 
K'Nvr.d  h  >  n:^:  vViT^.  r\-  But  why  does  He  proceed  to 
— wh  ->:  :hc  och;::^  Ar^  cl^-^sely  arrentive — in  the  same 
brvAth  And  .^  :h  the  solemn-^*-  of  an  oath:  *  Verily,  verily,  I 
Sviy  unto  th^xr.  \Vhs.n  th.^u  >v.'wst  y.^ung:.  thou  girdedst  thv'seH 
.u^d  \\,ukvV->:  \^h  thvT  th.^u  wouhie>t.  but  when  thou  shalt  be 

0.v.»    ,..v^-k    >^.^v-«    >,.v«v.-..    .^  .  «-.    — -/     — i.-.-«->.   u-Jw  «:l^  w' ,-^ s. r    ^i  1.-1 1 1     ^LTvl 

♦  ♦  ...  , ,         __  _  _ 
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mean  to  say  that  Simon  will  again  be  tried,  and  again  flee 
from  the  cross?  *  Is  He  indeed  predicting  that,  when  old 
and  g^y- headed,  he  will  a  second  time  shrink  from  crucifixion, 
and  have  to  be  dragged  an  unwilling  and  pitiable  martyr  to 
the  stake,  and  so,  dishonor  the  Lord." 

Let  St.  John,  Peter's  twin-brother  in  Christ,  answer  for 
them  both  :  "  This  spake  He,  signifying  by  what  death  he 
should  glorify  God." 

"  He  should  g-Zon/jy  God !  "  Then  St.  Peter  did  not  dis- 
honor the  Lord ;  and  that  "  whither  thou  wouldest  not,"  re- 
ferred solely  to  the  past.  Jesus  was  really  saying  that,  for 
His  sake,  Peter  would  gladly  and  nobly  endure  crucifixion,  in 
spite  of  his  lingering  Jewish  prejudice,  and  almost  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  the  cross  and  "the  tree."  Having  proved  the 
truth  of  His  words,  '*Thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,*'  He  was 
both  renewing  and  confirming  the  promise  to  him,  "But  thou 
shalt  follow  me  hereaftery'  and  also  giving  to  the  rapt  and  lis- 
tening Church  assurance  of  a  steadfast  saint ! 

Determined  that  not  a  shadow  of  the  past,  nor  a  cloud  of 
the  future,  should  dim  the  lustre  of  His  infant  church,  the 
Christ  sent  its  first  representative — the  man  He  loved  and  had 
died  for,  and  who  loved  and  would  surely  die  for  Him 
— to  walk  henceforth  among  his  brethren  with  the  authority 
of  a  leader  in  his  hand,  and  the  promise  of  a  martyr  on  his 
brow.  The  leader's  authority  was  to  keep  always  in  Peter's 
mind,  and  in  theirs,  his  great  confession.  And  the  public 
award  of  a  martyr's  crown,  with  its  warrant  of  willing  cruci- 
fixion,t  was  to  prevent  him  from  lording  over  them,  and  them 
from  reproaching  him.  Most  wise  judge !  most  gracious 
king  !  Judgment  had  begun  at  "  the  House  of  God."  And 
now,  behold  how  Jesus  forgives  and  restores.  Yea,  rather, 
see  how  to  overflowing  He  fulfills  His  promises  ! 

*  According  to  tradition,  St.  Peter  tried  to  escape  martyrdom  by  crucifixion. 

t  Tradition  says  that  St.  Peter,  considering  himself  unworthy  to  die  like  the  Mas- 
ter, was,  at  his  own  request,  crucified  head  downwards.  This  may  be  true,  for  it 
accords  with  his  impetuous  spirit :  "  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and 
my  head." 
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But  this  was  not  enough  for  Him  who  exacts,  and  will  re- 
pay, to  the  "  uttermost  farthing."  The  place  dishonored  by 
Simon's  denial.  He  soon  afterwards  allowed  him  to  honor  by 
such  a  bold  confession  of  Christ  before  the  Sanhedrin,  made 
in  his  own  name  and  John's,  as  completely  wiped  out  their  re- 
proach of  forsaking  Him.  And  prior  to  this,  at  Pentecost, 
He  permitted  all  the  apostles  who  "  forsook  Him  and  fled"  to 
stand  up  with  Peter,  while  he,  in  the  name  of  them  all.  pro- 
claimed Jesus  to  be  their  Messiah  and  Saviour. 

SECTION  XI. 
Peter's  Lessons. 

Had  the  chief  catechumen,  Andrew's  "own  brother," 
learned  the  lessons  the  great  Teacher  set  him  ?  He  knew 
before  Christ's  death,  the  first  article  of  the  Christian  faith— 
that  Jesus  is  highest  man  and  God.  Had  he  learned  since, 
the  second — that  men  are  sinners  and  Jesus  a  Saviour  ? 

Hear  him,  only  a  short  time  after  the  Lord's  ascension,  ex- 
hort his  countrymen,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 
you  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "  Repent  and  be  converted 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out."  And  further  add,  "To 
him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins." 
"Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none 
other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

What  had  Simon's  trial  wrought  in  his  own  case  ?  Was  he 
at  last  convinced  of  sin  ?  Ah,  on  that  memorable  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  Spirit  of  Christ  wrought  as  much  on  Peter  as  on 
those  three  thousand  who  were  convicted  and  converted  by 
his  preaching.  Mark  the  energy  with  which,  later,  he  re- 
proves Ananias,  in  whose  person  his  own  sin  of  denying  sud- 
denly stares  him  in  the  face,  and  which  he,  as  the  head  of  the 
new  church,  is  called  to  rebuke.  See  him  uncover  with  a 
word  the  prompter  of  this  sin  :  "Ananias,  why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back 
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part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ?  *'  Listen  as  he  labors  to  make 
him  see  its  enormity,  for  his  was  not,  like  Peter's,  a  sudden 
and  unpremeditated  lie,  he  had  not  been  dragooned  into  sin- 
ning by  Satan  as  the  great  apostle  had  :  "  Whiles  it  remained, 
was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in 
thine  own  power  ?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in 
thine  heart  ?  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God." 
The  Church  had  not  laid  it  as  a  law  on  its  members  that  they 
should  have  all  things  in  common.  The  offering  of  their 
possessions  was  voluntary,  and  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were 
not  compelled  to  sell  their  land,  and  to  lay  the  money  at  the 
apostles'  feet.  They  were  hypocrites,  who  had  deliberately 
planned  and  executed  this  crime  in  hope  of  standing  well 
with  both  God  and  the  world.  But  the  Lord  would  not 
tolerate  a  lie,  acted,  or  unspoken,  in  His  Church,  for  He 
had  bought  it  with  the  absolute  Truth. 

Simon  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  personal 
devil,  of  the  existence  of  "  Satan,"  who  goeth  "  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,"  constantly  tempting  men  to  sin,  and  against 
whom  his  Master  had  so  earnestly  warned  him.  At  last 
he  recognized  and  feared  and  preached  this  "devil,"  this 
"  principle  of  evil,"  having  personality  and  a  name,  this 
seeker  of  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  delivered  from  whom 
their  Lord  bade  them  pray  continually,  of  whose  power  he 
had  been  so  incredulous,  and  to  whose  design  upon  himself 
he  had  been  so  fatally  indifferent.  Note  how  he  warns  his 
flock :  "  Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  because  your  adversary  the 
devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour."  Simon  had  heard  that  fatal  roar,  and  felt  the  lion's 
deadly  spring,  when  Judah's  greater  Lion  quickly  plucked  him 
from  his  mouth. 

Was  Peter  now  persuaded  that  their  Master's  death  was 
voluntary,  necessary,  and  foreordained  of  God  ? 

Hear  him  tell  Christ's  ''betrayers  and  murderers  :  "  "  Him, 
being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
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and  slain."  "And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignor- 
ance ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers.  But  those  things, 
whicb  God  before  had  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  pro- 
phets, that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  Is  this 
the  man  who  said,  "  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord ;  this  shall  not 
be  unto  thee!"  Simon  had  heard  those  prophets  often,  but 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  then  witnessing  to  his  spirit  of  tht 
manner  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  the  purpose  of  His  death. 
He  had  not  then  been  bom  of  the  slain  and  crucified  and  rism 
and  ascended  Jesus,  of  whom  he  now  says,  "  Ilim  hath  God 
exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for 
to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 

And,  lastly,  was  he  reconciled  to  the  mode  of  the  Messiah's 
death? 

Alas,  Peter  oft:ener  sees  "  the  tree,"  than  the  cross ;  "  hang- 
ing," than  crucifying.  Hark  how  he  reproaches  the  Jews  as 
he  recalls  the  ignoble  death  of  his  "  precious  "  Lord — "  The 
God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  luiitgtd 
on  a  tree."  And  hear  him  also  tell  the  Gentiles,  of  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whom  God  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  and  whom  the  Jews  slew  and 
hanged  on  a  tree." 

Christ,  being  guiltless  of  transgression,  was  not  first  slain, 
and  titen  hung ;  but  Peter,  in  deepest  grief,  can  not  see  it  other- 
wise. Hanging,  in  its  most  ignominious  sense,  ly'/fr  death, and  in 
addition  to  the  legitimate  punishment  of  a  transgressor,  as  the 
sign  of  an  outcast,  accursed  of  God  and  man,  is  the  burden  of 
his  lament  Slaying,  he  could  forgive.  That,  they  did  ignor- 
antly.  But  that  in  the  slaying  they  should  maliciously  con- 
trive to  hang  Him,  he  can  not  forget.  Truly,  Peter  did  love 
the  Lord,  for  his  own  sure  prospect  of  dying  on  the  dreadful 
tree,  he.  the  remainder  of  his  life,  cheerfully  endured  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  who  was  to  him  "  the  chiefest  among  ten  thou- 
sand," and  the  one  "  altogether  lovely." 
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St.  Peter  could  only  glory  in  the  person  of  Christ.  He 
could  never,  as  did  St.  Paul,  "  glory  in  His  cross,"  for  he  had 
never,  like  him,  touched  one  of  the  lowest  depths  of  sin.  It 
was  not  his  to  do  on  the  saints  the  very  work  of  Satan — 
"  strive  to  compel  them  to  blaspheme,"  or,  '*  curse  the  name 
of  Christ."  Nor  had  he  studied  the  Jewish  law  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  been  conversant  with  the  philosophies  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman -schools.  He  was  as  unlearned  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  natural  man  as  the  spiritual,  and  equally  hard  to 
convince  of  sin  original  and  actual.  Having  been  born  an 
heir  of  the  promise,  and  reared  in  obscurity,  he  had  "  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,*'  and  the 
commission  of  gross  sins ;  and  being  of  those  happy  ones  in 
whose  hearts  the  presence  and  companionship  of  the  Holy 
One  of  God  provokes  no  hostility,  he  found  Him  to  be  indeed 
a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  and  not  of  death  unto  death.  Hence, 
like  St.  John,  who  in  all  his  Epistles  and  the  Revelation 
never  mentions  the  cross  of  Christ,  he  inclines,  in  his  writ- 
ings, to  the  Jewish  figures  of  sacrifice,  and  speaks  of  redemp- 
tion procured  "with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;"  or,  if  he  does 
see  the  cross,  it  is  still  in  the  Jewish  conception  of  it — as  "  the 
tree  " — "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree." 

Peter,  however,  was  to  learn  to  love  the  cross,  for  had  not 
the  offence  of  it  proved  to  be  the  stumbling-block  which  occa- 
sioned his  fall,  the  mountain  that  hid  the  Lord  from  his  sight 
and  prevented  his  following  Him  ?  Therefore  Jesus,  when 
reinstating  him  and  assuring  the  brethren  that  Simon  should, 
and  would,  willingly  suffer  this  death  for  His  sake,  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  the  remedy  for  his  natural  prejudice  against  it, 
in  the  words — "  Follow  thou  me."  Peter  was  to  look  only  at 
Jesus,  sacrificed  for  others,  and  thus  joyfully  accept  Christ's 
manner  of  going  as  the  most  desirable  martyr's  death  He 
could  die.  By  this  blessed  contemplation  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
Saviour,  the  wood,  the  nails,  and  the  hanging  were  to  fade 
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from  his  sight,  or  be  esteemed  as  the  welcome  accessories  by 
which  he,  who  was  so  desirous  to  follow,  should  go  to  be 
"  ever  with  the  Lord."  This  "joy  '*  the  Master  "  set  before" 
him,  to  enable  him  to  "endure  the  cross  and  despse  the 
shame  " — the  joy  of  being  counted  worthy  to  die  the  same 
kind  of  death  as  Himself.  And,  most  certainly,  his  martyrdom 
was  for  the  same  cause — the  teaching  and  preaching  of  His 
eternal  divinity.  That  this  discipline  was  efTectual,  can  be 
seen  in  the  alacrity  with  which,  when  the  time  arrived,  he 
announced  to  his  people,  "  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put 
off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
shewed  me.'*  Childlike,  impulsive  and  enthusiastic,  in  age  as 
in  youth,  (the  very  qualities  the  Master  chose  and  loved  him 
for),  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Peter,  who  in  the  same  breath 
protested,  "  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet,'*  and  begged, 
"  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head," 
did,  likewise,  when  he  had  learned  the  secret  of  their  Master's 
death  on  the  tree,  most  gladly  follow  Him  even  there.  By 
this  time  he  was  able  to  go,  literally,  "without  the  gate  and 
the  camp  "  and  bear  the  "  reproach  of  Jesus,"  for  the  Lord 
had  removed  its  ofTence  as  "  accursed  of  God." 

Perhaps  no  small  element  of  his  willingness  was  the  thought 
that  he  might  thereby  make  some  atonement  for  his  sin.  At 
least,  the  legend  that  St.  Peter  fled  from  crucifixion  is  provable 
to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  him  and  of  the  Master.  Forever 
engraved  on  his  soul  was  that  look  of  unfathomable  pity,  for- 
giveness and  love,  which,  in  his  direful  need,  the  Messiah  and 
Lord  on  His  way  to  the  cross  had  turned  upon  him. 

Of  the  Benjamite,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  ravening  wolf  who 
hunted  the  flock  of  Christ  even  *'  unto  strange  cities,"  and 
who  said,  "  I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  Name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  the 
commission  ran — '^  For  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he 
must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake."  Whereas,  on  Simon  Bar- 
Jona — who  by  the  malice  and  intrigue  of  Satan  was  made  to 
stumble  and  fall  on  his  cross — Christ  laid   no  heavier  burden 
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than  the  happy  duty  of  raising  it,  and  bearing  it  aloft  in  the 
front  of  His  armies,  and  proclaiming  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
who  had  been  hung  thereon  was  the  Saviour  of  men — -Jesus 
hotninum  Salvatar.  But  of  these  two  great  apostles,  neither 
would  have  been  so  active  and  untiring,  nor  so  fitted  to 
"  strengthen  the  brethren,"  had  not  each  in  the  course  of  his 
history,  been,  like  Job  of  old  and  like  Christ  in  the  wilderness, 
sorely  tempted  of  the  devil,  and  severely  tried  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 
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NOTICES   OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Presbyterians.  A  PopuiAr  Narrative  of  their  Orioik,  ProgresBi 
Doctrines,  and  Achievements.  By  Rev.  Gea  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
with  an  Introduction  bv  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  William 
E.  Moore,  D.D^  LL.v!  New  York;  J.  A. Hill  &  Co.,  Publishers.  1892. 
Sold  only  br  subscription.     Price,  in  cloth,  $2.75. 

A  Stately  and  tasteful  volume  of  536  pages,  a  credit  to  the  author 
and  an  honor  to  the  denominations  and  peoples  of  whom  he  writes. 
It  is  a  tribute,  even  though  unconscious  and  unintentional,  to  the 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  that  every  Protestant  denomination 
seeks,  in  some  way,  to  trace  its  origin  back  to  the  very  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity.  Presbyterians  go  back  even  to  the  aays  of  Moses 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  office  of  Elder  (Presbyter),  and  they  find 
Presbyterians  in  St  Patrick,  and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Churches,  as  well  as  in  the  Waldenses  and  Huguenots  of 
later  times.  But  it  was  not  really  till  the  times  of  John  Elnox  in 
Scotland,  and  especially  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  England 
(about  A.  D.  1640),  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  proper  had  its 
origin.  In  a  l)roader  sense,  however,  *'  The  Presbyterians  "  include 
all  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  Polity,  and  in 
this  sense  the  author  includes  all  the  Reformed  Churches  that  now 
belong  to  the  *' Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presby- 
terian system,"  i.e.y  that  hold  to  the  parity  of  the  ministry  of  Pres- 
byters and  a  representative  government  of  the  same. 

Our  own  Reformed  Church,  some  eighty  years  older  in  its  origin 
than  the  Presbyterian  Church  proper,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
belong  to  this  family. 

The  work  is  well  written.  The  introductory  chapters  by  Drs. 
Hall  and  Moore  are  valuable  additions  to  the  book.  But  the  wil- 
derness one  gets  into  when  trying  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  the  di- 
visions of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  !  Those  endless  divisions 
are  a  blot  on  Presbyterianism.  If  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
polity  are  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  in  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, surely  they  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  all  these  bodies  in  some 
sort  of  unity.  It  is  the  weakness  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
it  presents  all  these  divisions.  Let  the  movement  towards  church 
union  of  some  sort  soon  put  an  end  to  them.  Let  there  be  one 
familv  and  one  church,  from  these  endless  and  foolish  divisions. 
We  say  foolish,  because  many  of  them  date  their  origin  to  Scotland 
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and  a  past  age,  and  the  causes  which  divided  them  have  no  longer 
any  force  or  reason  whatever.    They  are  mere  dead  fossils. 

The  work  is  very  interesting,  and  we  only  wish  a  manual  of  our 
own  Church  (and  we  have  one  or  more  that  is  very  respectable), 
might  appear  in  a  dress  as  inviting  and  enticing,  as  to  its  exterior, 
as  this  volume  is.  To  this  end  we  need  to  cultivate  a  wider  circle 
of  readers  and  better  pecuniary  support  for  what  we  have.  When 
will  our  Reformed  Church  feel  a  lust  pride  in  our  ancient  and 
worthy  origin  and  in  our  honorable  history ! 

QxNESis,  FRnrrsD  in  Colors,  Showing  the  Original  Sources  Irom  which  it  is 
snppoAed  to  haye  been  Compiled,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edwin  Cone 
Bissell,  Profeftsor  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Belknap  &  Warfield,  1892.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  In  it  we 
have  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  presented  in  a  variety  of 
colors — seven  in  all — a  different  color  being  used  for  the  matter 
from  each  of  the  Original  Sources  of  which,  according  to  modem 
criticism,  the  book  is  a  compilation.  The  purpose  of  its  publication 
in  this  manner  is  to  show  at  a  glance  the  result  of  the  analysis 
arrived  at  by  the  critics,  and  thus  to  enable  students  more  readily 
to  study  it  and  form  a  correct  idea  concerning  it.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion, which  occupies  twelve  of  the  seventy-three  pages  of  the  work. 
Prof.  Bissell  states  that  the  scheme  of  textual  analysis  presented  in 
the  book  is  that  of  Kautzsh  and  Socin,  which  he  holds  represents  as 
well  as  any,  perhaps,  the  general  conclusions  to  which  those  favor- 
ing the  analysis  have  come  as  it  respects  the  Book  of  Grenesis.  He 
then  explains  the  use  made  of  the  different  colors  in  the  text  in  set- 
ting forth  this  scheme,  and  notes  some  of  the  chief  grounds  on 
which  it  is  advocated,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may  guide 
the  intelligent  reader  in  his  independent  investigations,  and  point 
the  way  to  iust  results. 

The  work  is  in  every  way  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  will  amply  repay  careful  examination  and 
study.  It  will,  indeed,  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library, 
and  all  persons  especially  interested  in  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Prof.  Bissell  for  its  preparation, 
and  to  the  publishers  for  the  excellent  and  attractive  form  in  which 
they  have  given  it  to  the  public. 

Dabwin  and  After  Dab  win.  An  Ezpoeition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory, 
and  a  Diecussion  of  Post-Darwinian  Questions.  Bj  Q^orse  John  Ro- 
manes, M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.   1892.    Price,  $2.00. 

This  volume  is  devoted,  as  its  sub-title  signifies,  to  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  and  presents  a  systematic  exposition  thereof.  In  a  clear 
and  masterly  manner  the  views  of  the  great  leader  of  modem 
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science  on  Evolution  and  Selection  are  explained,  and  the  fiuste  on 
which  they  are  based,  set  forth,  and  in  many  cases  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  finely  executed  wood  cuts.  Throughout  the  won,  more- 
over,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  assuming  even  the  most  element- 
ary knowledge  of  natural  science  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the 
exposition  is  addressed,  so  that  it  can  be  read  anderstandingly  by 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence.  For  the  correctness  of  its 
statements  and  explanations  the  name  of  its  distinguished  author  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee.  To  all  who  would  acquire  a  true 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  teachings  of  Darwin,  this  work  can 
therefore  be  heartily  commended.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book  that  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  person  who  would  be  well 
informed  as  regards  modern  scientific  research  and  thought. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  ProfesBor  of  Exegedcal 
Theology,  New  College,  Edinborg.  In  two  yolumes.  Vol.  II.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street.  1892.  Price, 
$1.50. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  completion  of  Pro£  Dods'  Expom- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  prepared  as  part  of  the  series  known 
as  **  The  Expositor's  Bible."  In  the  first  volume  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  were  considered,  and  in  this  second  volame 
the  last  ten  chapters  claim  attention.  Both  volumes  are  possessed 
of  the  same  admirable  qualities  of  matter  and  style.  Neither  can 
be  read  without  profit,  and  together  they  form  the  best  popular  ex- 
position of  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  which  we  have  any  Knowledge. 
Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  or  teach  the  Gospel  will  find  the 
work  very  suggestive  and  stimulating.  Throughout  it  abounds  in 
profound  and  impressive  thought,  happily,  forcibly  and  beautifully 
expressed. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     By  the  Rev.  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay, 
B.  A.,  Headinglv  College,  Leeds.      New  York:   A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

61  East  Tenth  Street.     1892.     Price,  $1.50. 

Of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  that 
of  the  Ephesians  is  the  least  impassioned  and  the  most  abstract.  On 
this  and  other  grounds  many  serious  and  able  scholars  have  come  to 
doubt  and  even  to  deny  that  St.  Paul  wrote  it.  With  these  scholars 
Prof  Findlay  is  not  in  Sympathy,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  believes 
that  their  conclusion  **  is  one  of  those  phenomena  which  in  future 
histories  of  religious  thought  will  be  quoted  as  the  curiosities  of  a 
hypercritical  age." 

In  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  Prof  Findlay  shows  himself 
possessed  of  superior  qualities  as  an  exegete.  His  scholarship  is 
evidently  thorough  and  extensive,  his  spirit  discriminating  and  ju- 
dicious, and  his  style  clear,  forcible  and  attractive.  His  comments, 
in  consequence,  are  very  helpful  to  a  right  understanding  of  what 
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the  Apostle  has  written  in  the  Epistle  under  consideration.  They 
are,  moreover,  very  suggestive  and  rich  in  profound  and  impressive 
thought.  The  work  is  accordingly  a  truly  valuable  one,  and  in  every 
respect  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  "  The  Expositor's  Bible,"  to  which 
it  oelongs.  Such  works  can  scarcely  fail  to  promote  a  sounder 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  a  truer  spiritual  life,  and  ought  to  be 
generally  read  and  studied. 

The  Sebmon  Biblb.  Acts  vii. — 1  Corinthians  zri.  New  York :  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street.     1892.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  character  of  this  work  has  on  several  occasions  been  hereto- 
fore described  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  It  is  therefore  only 
necessary  here  to  say  that  the  present  volume  is  possessed  of  the 
same  characteristics  which  give  their  peculiar  merit  to  the  preceding 
volumes  of  the  series.  The  sketches  of  sermons  contained  in  it  wifl 
all  be  found  highly  suggestive,  and  if  properly  studied  will  prove 
serviceable  in  a  nomiletical  point  of  view.  The  references  will  also 
be  found  very  valuable  and  helpful  to  those  who  would  know  what 
others  have  said  on  the  portions  of  Scripture  considered. 

The  Story  or  the  Life  op  Mackay  op  Uganda.  Told  for  Boys.  By 
his  Sister.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  51  East  Tenth  Street. 
1892.    Price,  $1.50. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  we  published  a  notice  of 
the  Life  of  A.  M.  Mackay,  Pioneer  Missionary  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  Uganda,  written  by  his  Sister.  The  present 
work,  though  relating  to  the  same  person,  and  also  written  by  his 
Sister,  it  may  be  well  here  to  state,  is  an  entirely  different  book, 
prepared  especially  to  stimulate  missionary  enthusiasm  in  the 
young.  The  story  of  Mackay  of  Uganda,  as  given  in  it,  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  attractive.  No  one  who  begins  reading  it  will 
be  likely  to  lay  it  permanently  aside  before  he  has  finished  it. 

Boys  especially  will  find  it  captivating  and  spiritually  stimula- 
ting and  ennobhng.  It  is  a  book  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  Sunday-school  library.  If  more  of  this  kind  of  literature 
were  placed  m  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  we  should  have  more 
noble  and  heroic  men  and  women ;  for  the  ideals  which  are  set  be- 
fore the  young  have  always  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  future  life. 
This  fact,  we  fear,  is  not  always  regarded  as  it  should  be,  or  there 
would  be  more  demand  than  there  is  for  books  like  the  one  before 
us,  and  less  for  mere  sentimental  tales  of  fiction. 
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REFORMED  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

Tha   HuccMmmc  Kaviiw   w«i  aoronwmwl   in  Juiaanr,    1B41;,  awl  il   hM  tMi 
pMliHiUcd  rcj,iiliitf  cT<*  moE.  ocqH  >1me(  (be  ftan  iMi-tsfij,  wbcB  lu  paMierdIM' 
KM  uuf*Bilp)  chkfijr  tm  woooM  rif  tbtorii  wet  lli™   -it'ii'-c  -r    ibr  t'ni'.ljT      iK-iigf 
■lie  |iBQ  iLlnryEuiR  kia  n|i|iiatcil  ih^vriitiD  vl  - 
inHkotlmM  fit  ihe  R<!hwinail  Lliiick,  li<ci«(>l  Txr  a  1 .. 
iMoamilrt,  E^,  «bltc  i>  hat  lahBK)  tlM,  in  tKe  (it.!  - 
axumiio  vilh  tlia  UmittiipCBl  iiaanetilr*  <il  (ku  uO 

o>  ka  MeMhM  wUb  siohiwt  or  {Uulasj(dif  mhI  ibniW)^  la  lli^  ItsrutBit'l  Cli<>i^  kiwav 
«■  the  llmcnbnrit  uIkmI.  Oumi)'  thb  pnfod  ul  mvct  «  qniteruf  »  txtieof,  Ihfr- 
K«fMna*<1  Oid-rh  ^n  j^r.iwr.  Sun  Vir^.-^r  p-p-ipitikm  •in!  nUtitUtml  iMtier  Ihawr  «ij 
thnu.^iL  '-.  ffii>!B  aim  ui  lbs  ibmloficd  W» 

4iul  i>..i  'l:?ulo|p9iI  (Jratncl;  {iBUUdm!  1»  lla 

Hifnrmti)  'Til  ".till  in  tl,l^  muncy,  it  ».li  pfk  10  'x  An  i«s«ii  for  ihf  whole  ChunA.  Sn  tal 
u  il  il  ■  denamliHtJniul  ia|«n,  dlenlnre,  tt  -will  uand  tw  the  iliHtila*!  hatu  iJ  ibc 
Kinilrltmg  CtiPdiIss,  the  auM  Iranlo)  c»^e»lc>n  of  die  Rdivmed  CftutAj  >if  tk' 
kefofraUHin,  aod  like  unlf  (Cdi(i9*iiJii  uf  tbr  ll«laiiii«l  Chaich  in  the  Unil*ii  Sutaj  ud  It 

mile*  to  in  fagt*  irtldn  of  *ni'<i**>'  lUBni?  ■IrilUr  fnim  all  in  llul  Chon^  wh*  Wj  W 
tkit  ormfexloa,  wbilvro  tuy  t«  Ihdi  tnioot  diflcn»c«  is  tbwUi^aU  viewB. 

Bnl  while  U  bul<b  Qili  d«TMniiin*ltun4i  n>l*>i(int)u|'  uiil  diuncicr,  l|  will  ctiaanvl* 
Uboc  to  ■  bruil  cMbultc  (piril  tar  11*  lalefciU  o(  Kum&fic  uid  tli«oki|nal  iMraaaf  m^ 
that  UK  nlileil  lo  ihi  jitufpcM  al  ChttxIaBiiy  in  (taienl.  TaUan  fur  id  munu  ilie  VMdi 
bI  sot  UkiI,  "'Hie  mdb  ihall  sake  jna  rr«,"  H  vill  be  ta  irniiMtiy  «lth  fweJiia 
tnqmij  Bitd  llie  tfiitll  of  Divifie  choti:]!,  m  iMceuaiy  oradHima  &>  honnaaittiic  all 
uuipjiibBU.  Il  la  ticli**«<l  ibai  vhllc  JetwinUndtioiiaJ  bauadule*  ouijr  (till  be  neoeaurr  la 
Ibe  Qmich,  jd  in  the  bigbn  dquniiKntt  of  UwolOfioJ  tuqalrr,  Umc  Hdci  uT  »qiinliil 
*1k*uU  he  Ie»i  vlnUt.  The  QOARimi.V  KirTIKW  will,  thoofora,  bv  la  hanaait^  wait  Ibc 
•ptrll  of  Btiinn  whick  it  uwriinx  tltdr  trilh  groami;  twwer  lu  the  UiitKtaa  Chcitk 
ilunugboH  Iht  wnrliL  While  ii  muiniua  bi  tie  a  thcnlas>Ral  Rericw,  ii  will  wtlc— t 
adidta  aba  tJ  ■  fcncta]  jcMcliAf  Bn4  Uienry  Au*tia,  beUeving  i)ui  kjshcc  aaJ  RUg^l 
wli«B  tnie  lu  thenudvoi,  man  leiMt  iivd;  (uwaHi  hanaunitKu  a^ rvmnenl  and  luiiaa. 

lleRuuaMRDQrA.iimit.TKkTicw  ii  edited  ti;  Thua.  G.  Afpla,  DJJ.  aftd],)t. 
Tttitl,  D.D.  aMtaed  by  entorni  wmera  in  Ibc  Hafonned  and  cahei  CfaitrcbiL  H  Ik 
pnliliahed  quacuri/,  b  the  inanihi  nf  Janaary.  April.  Jnlf  anil  Octobvr  .if  each  jroaK.  &A 
nuttbet  will  cuMalD  an  iTrrag*  i>f  IJb  |>aee*' 

Mf  Tbc  Ei&tDO  du  not  hold  ibnuuUiB  iait>u<inU«  (ot  Ibe  rkw*  uf  biiBvidasl  rniOtA 

rUMlrm  t}OtJ,AJt»  yr  yr  J  »  brimid  in  ■<—!<». 

A  l^r- trpft  trOt  *<>*>■»<  M  «■>«  mm ac^B  niuUtm  Mka  ■  aw  a^  a4a  •»«»  1 
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